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DICTIONARY. 


c. 

jELIUS  Aureuanus,  or,  as  fome  have  called 
him,  Lucius  Cselius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  fee)  of  the  methooifts,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of  Sicca,  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  ; 
and  we  might  almoft  have  collected  it,  without  any  informa- 
tion  at  all,  from  his  ftile,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much 
refanhling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  harfh,  and  difficult :  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full 
of  good  feme,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
frequently  very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes 
the  errors  of  other  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  What 
age  Caelius  Aurelianus  flourifhed  in,  we  cannot  determine, 
there  being  fo  profound  a  filence  about  it  amongft  the  an- 
cients :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  lived  before  Galen, 
fince  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  he  {hould  mention,  as  he 
does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
and  yet  not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not 
only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  anci- 
ent phyficians  of  all  the  feds ;  and  we  are  obliged ,  to  him 
far  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  but  in  his  books  De  .ecleribus  &  tardis  paffionibus. 
The  beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publiflied  at  Amfter- 
Vot.  HI.  B  dam 
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•  dam  in  the  year.  1722.    He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  fe- 
.  veral  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  periflied.    This  how- 
ever, which  has  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is 
highly  valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
methodica,  which  is  extant.    He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  ad- 
.  mirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  difeafes. 

CjESALPINUS  (Andreas)  an  eminent  philofopher 
B«ylc.  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  the  year  1159. 
After  being  long  profeflbr  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIIL  It  fhoidd  feem  from  a  paflage  in 
his  Quaeftiones  peripateticae,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the 
.  circulation  of  the  blood.  <c  The  lungs,  fays  he,  drawing 
"  the  warm  blood,  thro'  a  vein  [the  pulmonary  artery] 
*<  like  the  Arteries,  out  .of  the  right  ventricle  of  the.  heart* 
and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery  [the 
pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  cool  air,  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  thro*  the 
"  canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along 
<c  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  in- 
<c  ovulations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touch- 
**  ing.  To  this  circulation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  right 
<c  ventricle  of  the  heart  thro*  the  lungs  into  its  left  ven- 
c<  tricle,  what  appears  upon  difle&iort  anfwers  very  .well: 
w  for  there  are  two  veffels  which  end  in  the  right  ventri- 
"  cle,  and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood 
"  in,  the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  con- 
"  trived  for  that  purpofe."  His  treatife  De  plantis  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among,  the  capital  writers  in  botany  >  for  he 
there  makes  the  diftribution  of  plants  into  a  regular  method, 
formed  on  their  natural  fimilitude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe 
and  the  moft  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory  and  difcovering. 
General  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  furprizing,  it  was  not 
Vl***  followed,    nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a  hundred  years* 

The  reftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon,  the  firft  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Caefalpinus  died  at  Rome,  Feb* 
*3->  1603.  His  Hortus  ficcus,  confiding  of  768  dried  fpeci-. 
mens  pafted  on  266  large  pages,  is  ftill  in  being*  The  title* 
of  his  writings. are,  K«T87r^poir,  five  fpeculum  artis  medicae  Hip- 
pocraticum.  De  plantis  libri  xvi.  cum  appendice  ;  printed  at 
Florence  in  1583.  De  metallicis  libri  iii.  Quaeftionum  medi^ 
carum  libri  ii.  Dc  medicamentorum  facultatibus  libri  ii.  Prax» 
univerfa*  medicinae.  Demonum  inveftigatio  peripatetica,  Qux- 
ftionum  peripatetkarum  libri  v. 
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CAlSAR  (Jutius)  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  [a]  near 
Tottenham  in  Middlefex,   in  the  year  1557.    He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  May  17,   1575,  as  a  member  Biogr.  Brit. 
of  Magdalen-hall,   Oxford  5   and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  Wood, Fa (H, 
in  the  university  of  Paris ;  where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  ??,#  *•  col# 
he  was  created  do&or  of  the  civil  law ;   to  which  degree  he  Biogr.  Biit. 
was  alio  admitted  in  1583  at  Oxford,  and  two  years  after 
became  do&or  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza*  Ibid. 
beth,  he  was  mafter  of  requefts,  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  and  mafter  of  St.  Catherine's  hofpital  near 
the  Tower.    Upon  king  James's  acceflion,  he  was  knighted 
by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.     He  was  alfo  conftituted  chan-  ibid. 
ceilor,   and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,   and,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1607,  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy  council. 

He  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter  Ibid. 
of  the  rolls,   and  fucceeded  to  it    on  the  ift  of  Odober 
/    16 14 ;  upon  which  he  refigned  his  place  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.    He  was  continued  privy  coimcellor  by  king 
Charles  I.   and  appears-  to  have  beeji  alfo  cuftos  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Hertford.   Fuller  fays,  he  was  chancellor  Camden's 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.     He  died  April  28,    1639,  inannaia  of 
the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Jjj"*^?* 
Great  St.  Helen  within   Bifhopigate,    London,    under    a 
monument  deftgned  by  himfelf ;  which  is  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  parchment,  in  allufion  to'  his 
office,  as  mafter  of  the  rolls.      He  was   a  man  of  great 
gravity    and  integrity,  and   remarkable    for  his    extenfive 
bounty  and  charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in 
want.     He  made  his  grants  to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs 
by  expedition,  and  cloathed  (as  Lloyd  exprefies  it)  his  very 
denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtfhip,  that  it  was  not  obvioufly  - 
difirernable,  whether  the  requeft  or  denial  were  moft  decent. 
He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes,   left,  becoming  un- 
able to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his  enemies,  whiift 
he  intended  to  create  friends/    Betides,  he  obferved  that 
great  perfons  efteem  better  fuch   perfons   they  have  done 

[a]  His  father  Caefiur  Adelmar,  from  whom  he  had  the  name  of 

(or  Dalmarius,  Dalmare,  or  Athcl-  Ca?far,  which  name  Mary  I.  queen 

ncr)  phynaaa  to  queen  Mary  and  of  England  ordered  to  be  continued 

Wen  Elizabeth,  was  lineally  de-  to  his  pofterity :  and  his  father  was 

Jcended   from   Adelmar  count  of  Peter  Maria  Dalmarius,  of  the  city 

Genoa  and  admiral  of  France  in  the  of  Trevigio    in    Italy,   doctor  of 

veign  of  Charles  the  great,  A.D.S06.  laws,  fprung  from  thole  of  his  name 

This  Cctar  Adelmar**  mother  was  living  at  Ciyidad  del  FriulL  Biogr* 

daughter  to  the  duke  de  CeOrini,  Beiu 

B  %  great 
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great  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,  the 
other  as  their  glory  [b].  There  is  an  entertaining  ftory  that 
has  a  relation  to  him  mentioned  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  fol- 
*  lows.  "  Sir  Julius  Csefar  was  then  mafter  of  the  rolls,  [in 
<c  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L]  and  had  inherent  in  his  of- 
44  fice  the  indubitable  right  and  difpofition  of  the  fix 
"  clerks  places,  all  which  he  had  for  many  years,  upon  any 
c'  vacancy,  bellowed  to  fitch  perfons,  as  he  thought  fit*  One 
"  of  thofe  places  was  become  void,  and  defigned  by 
"  the  old  man  to  his  fon  Robert  Caefar,  a  lawyer  of 
"  a  good  name,  and  exceedingly  beloved.  Wefton  earl  of 
"  Portland,  lord  treafurer  (as  he  was  vigilant  in  fuch  cafes) 
"  had  procured  the  king  to  fend  a  'mefiage  to  the  mafter 
"  of  the  rolls,  exprefsly  forbidding  him  to  difpofe  of  that 
"  fix  clerk's  place,  till  his  majefty's  pleafure  fhould  be  fur* 
"  ther  made  known  to  him.  It  was  the  firft  command  of 
"  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,  and  was  felt  by  the 
"  old  man  very  fenfibly.  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  had 
"  outlived  moft  of  his  friends  ;  fo  that  his  age  was  an  ob- 
"  jedion  againft  him ;  many  perfons  of  quality  being  dead, 
"  who  had,  for  recompence  of  fervice,  procured  (lie  rever- 
*c  fion  of  his  office.  The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  mat- 
*'  ter,  fo  far  to  terrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  fervice  as  was 
"  pretended)  he  admitted  for  a  fix  clerk  a  perfon  recom- 
"  mended  by  him  (Mr.  Fern  a  dependant  upon  him)  who 
cc  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money ;  which,  poor  man! 
"  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jayl.  This  work  being  done,  at 
<4  the  charge  of  the  poor  old  man,  who  had  been  a  privy 
4*  counfellor  from  the  entrance  tof  king  James,  had  been 
"  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ferved  in  other  offices  ; 
"  the  depriving  him  of  his  right  made  a  great  noife :  and 
"  the  condition  of  his  fon  (his  father  being  not  likely  to 
*c  live  to  have  the  difpofal  of  another  office^  in  his  power) 
"  who,  as  was  faid  before,  was  generally  beloved,  and 
**  efteemed,  was  argument  of  great  compaffion ;  and  was 
<c  livelily,  and  fuccefsfully  represented  to  the  king  himfelf  ; 
"  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  prqmife^  that*  if  the  old 
"  man  chanced  to  die  before  any  other  of  the  fix'  clerks, 
"  that  office,  when  it  fhould  fall*  (hould  be  conferred  on  his 

"  fon,  whofoever  fhould  fucceed  him  as  mafter  of  the  rolls; 

i 

i 
[B^irJuKusCse&r'smanufcripts    pounds,  after  being  refufed  by  a 

were  fold  by  publick  au&ion  in  fun-    cheefemonger,  at  not  clean  enough 

dry  lots  at  London,   in  December    for  his  purpofe  to  fecve  for  vale 

'757>  for  upwards  of  five  hundred    paper. 

«*  which 
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«*  which  might  well  be  provided  for :   and  the  lord  treafurer 

«  obliged  himfelf  (to  expiate  the  injury)  to  procure  fome 

*'  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  under  his  majefty's  figq  ma- 

*'  nual ;  which,  however  eafy  to  be  done,  he  long  forgot, 

"  or  negfe&ed.   One  day,  the  earl  of  Tullibardin,  who  was 

"  nearly  allied  to  mr.  Caefar,   and  much  his  friend,  being 

«<  with  the  treafurer,  paffionately  afked  him,  whether  he  had 

"  done  that  bufinefs  ?  To  whom  he  anfwered  with  afeeming 

**  trouble,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  for  which  he  was  hear- 

"  tily  forry ;    and  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  note   in 

"  writing,  for  a  memorial,   he  would  put  it  among  thofe 

"  which  he  would  dispatch  with  the  king  that  afternoon: 

*'  The  earl    prefently  writ  in  a    little  paper,  Remember 

"  Caefar :  and  gave  it  to  him j    and  he  put  it  into-  that 

"  little  pocket,  where,   he  faid,  he  kept  all  his  memorials 

"  which  were  firft  to  be  tranfacted.    Many  days  pafled,  and 

<c  Caefar  never  thought  of.     At  length,  when  he  changed 

"  his  cloaths,  and  he  who  waited  on   him  in  his  cham- 

cc  ber,   according  to  cuftom,  brought  him  all  the. notes  and 

"  papers  found  in  thofe   he  had  left  off,    which  he  then 

"  commonly  perufed ;  when  he  found  this  little  billet,  in 

<c  which  was  only  written  Remember  Caefar,  and  which  he 

"had  never  read  before,  he  was  exceedingly  confounded, 

(C  and  knew  not  what  to  make  or  think  of  it.     He  fent  for 

"  his  bofom  friends,    and  after  a  ferious  and  melancholic 

"  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  that  it  was  the  advertifement 

"  of  fome  friend,  who  durft  not  own  the  difcovery ;   that 

"  it  could  fignify  nothing,    but  that  there  was  a  confpi- 

"  racy  againft  his  life,  by  his  many  and  mighty  enemies : 

"  and  they  all  knew  Caefar's  fate,  by  contemning  or  ne-» 

"  glefting  fuch  animadverfions."  Therefore  they  advifed  him  Biogr,  Brit. 

to  pretend  to  be  indifpofed,  that  he  might  not  ftir  abroad 

all  that  day,  and  that  none  might  be  admitted  to  him  but 

perfoiis  of  undoubted  affedion  :   and  that  at  night  fome  fer-* 

vants  fliould  watch  with  the  porter.    "  Shortly  after,  the 

"  earl  of  Tullibardin  aflring  him,  whether  he  had  remem- 

<€  bered  Caefar  ?   the  treafurer  quickly  recollected  the  ground 

"  of  his  perturbation,  and  could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to 

44  his  friends,  and  fo  the  whole  jeft  came  to  be  difcoveied."  • 

CAGLIARI  (Paul)  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born 
at  Verona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father, 
was  a  fculptor ;  and  Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  ma-» 
fter  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efteemed  die  beft  of  all 
the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  in- 

B  3  vention, 
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vention,  for  the  grandeur  and  majeftyof  his  compofition,  fo* 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  draperies,  and  tor  his  noble 
ornaments  of  architecture,  filled  by  the  Italians  II  pittor  fe* 
Frefooy,&c.  lice,  The  happy  painter.  He  drew  nis  firft  pieces  at  Mantua, 
and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy ;  but  meeting  with  more  em* 
ployment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  j  and  the  beftof  his  works 
were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had 
ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarce  a  church  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his;  and  De  Piles  fays, 
that  "  his  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of 
*6  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguimed  from  his  other  works,  as 
?'  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefc,  but  almoft 
Vic*  dcPc-  w  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf."  When  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
iptrw.  mant,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  embaflador  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  ftay  long,  having  left  fome 
pieces  at  Venice  unfinifbed.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for 
him  to  paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  hjm  great  offers;  but  Paul 
excufed  himfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  re* 
butation  was  fo  well  eftablifned,  that  moft  of  the  princes  of 
JLurope  ordered  their  feveral  embaffadors,  to  procure  fome- 
thing  of  his  hand  at  any  rate."  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble 
fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  dreifed,  and  generally  wore  a  gold 
cbain,  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  tfye  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  feveral  artifts  his  com- 
petitors. He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  profeflion,  haying  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from  heaven ;  that  to 
judge  of  it  well,  a  man  muft  understand  abundance  of 
things ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  moral 
make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  probity 
and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  in  his  time ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
great  matters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fuc- 
{reeded  him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  orr 
nament  of  his  profeflion.  And  Guido  Rent  being  afked, 
which  of  the  mailers  his  predeceflbrs  he  would  chooie  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corrcgio,  named 
Paul  Veronefej  whom  he  always  called  his  Paolino.  He 
jiied  of  a  feyer  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588,  and  had  a  tomb 
and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  .fons,  Gabriel  and 
{Charles,  who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together. 
They  joined  in  finifhing  feveral  pieces  left  imperfeft  by  their 
father ;  and  followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  ip  other  excellent 
frorks  of  their  own,  that  the  connoiffeurs  do  not  eafily  di* 
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<AmguHh  diem  from  thofe  of  Paul's  hand*  Charles  had  a 
-very  fine  genius  for  painting,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
had  done  feme  rare  pieces.  'Tis  thought,  if  he  had  lived, 
that  he  would  have  exceeded  his  father ;  but  contracting  an 
impoftume  in  his  breaft,  by  applying  too  intenfely  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  died  of  it  in  the  year  1596,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for  paint- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deceafe,  applied  him- 
ielf  to  merchandize.  Yet  he  did  not  quite,  lay  afide  his  pen- 
cil, but  made  a  confideraWe  number  of  portraits,  and  feme 
hiftory-pieces  of  a  very  good  gufto.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  adfo  Benedict  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor, 
who  was  Paul's  brother,  and.  lived  and  ftudied  with  him. 
He  affifted  him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finiflung  feveral 
of  their  compositions ;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architecture* 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.  His  ftile  in  painting  was  like 
his  brother's  $  and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to 
keep  his  productions  feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafurc 
confounded  with  Paul's.  He  practiced  for  the  moil  part  in 
frefco;  and  feme  of  his  befr  pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro. 
He  paflefied  moreover  a  tolerable  flock  of  learning,  was 
fomething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  fatyr.  He 
died,  agedfixty,  in  the  year  1598. 

C  A  JET  AN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  the  year  1469, 
-at  Cajeta,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper 
name  was  Thomas  de  Vio;  but  he  took  that  of  CajetAn 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  entered  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  he  became  an  illuftrious  orna- 
ment ;  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  when  he  was  a- 
bout  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he. taught  philofophy  and  - 
divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  went 
regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it,  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  uiffered  great- 
ly at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled,  Of  the  poweV 
of  the  pope ;  and  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  Cajeta*  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archie* 
pifcopal  fee  of  Palermo ;  and  in  the  year  1517,  made  a  car- 
dinal by  pope  Leo  X.  Hie  year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate 
into  Germany,  to  quell  the  commotions,  which  Luther  had 
raifed  by  the  oppofition  he  had  given  to  Leo's  indulgences; 
but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  Frede- 
ric, elector  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance ;  and  though,  in 
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obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Aug&> 
burg,  yet  he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  none  effe&.  Caje- 
tan  was  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  trans- 
actions, being  not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  having  a  pecu- 
liar turn  for  bufinefs  ;  and  at  length  died,  in  the  year  1534* 
when  he  was  fixty  five  years  and  twenty  nine  days  old* 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mod  fubtle  logi- 
cian, an  admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  and 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tran- 
flation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
from  the  originals,  excepting  Solomon's  fang,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, which  he  had  begun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far 
in  j  and  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  defignedly 
omitted,  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  neceflary  for  a 
man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but  with  the 
$i*tiit  Sen.  fpirit  of  prophefy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him,  as  a 
BiW.  tranflator  of  the  Bible,  is  critical  and  hiftorical.    "  Cardinal 

*'  Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  translations  of  the 
*'  Bible  purely  literal  5  being  perfuaded,  that  thp  fcripture 
«*  could  not  be  translated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of 
ft  God,  to  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  di- 
*'  minilh  any  thing.  This  cardinal,  in  his  preface  to  the 
"  Pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method  he  obferved  in  his 
w  tranilation  of  that  book  j  and  he  affirms,  that  although 
w  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  had  translated 
"  part  of  the  Bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  pur- 
**  pofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underftood  the  lan- 
u  guagc  well,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Chriftian,  whom 
*'  he  defired  to  tranflate  the  Hebrew  words  exa&ly  accor*» 
"  ding  to  the  letter  and  grammar,  although  their  tranfla- 
**  tion  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I  own,  fayj* 
€t  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  this  He- 
"  brew  di&ion  is  literally  fo,  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
*c  clear,  unlefs  it  be  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard 
*c  all  the  different  Significations,  conftantly  replied,  never 
f  trouble  yourfelves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to 
f c  you,  becaufe  it  is  not  your  bufinefs  to  expound,  but  to 
"  interpret  2  dp  you  interpret  it  exactly  as  it  lies,  and  leave 
**' v  t"*'  **  to  ^C  cxP0^lt0jrs  ^C  care  of  making  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal 
Liv,  i.  c.  P^lavicini,  who  looked  upon  this  opinion  of  Cajetan Y  as 
30,'  *  '  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  "  who  has  fucceeded  to  the 
"  admiration  of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got 
tt  no  reputation  hy  what  he  did  upon  the  Bible,  becaufe  he 
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**  foDowed  the  prejudices  of  thofe,  who  ftuck  dofe  to  the  Hift.  of  d» 

€<  Hebrew  grammar."    But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that?,mci1^' 

he  •*  may  in  fome  meafure  be  juftified  :  for  he  did  not,  fays   Mt 

u  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  or 

"  the  other  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  but  would  only  have 

"  translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  from  the  original  as 

"  Kterafly  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  originals, 

**  which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 

u  in  tranflations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always 

<c  fome  things  limited,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the 

<c  .original." 

CAIUS,  or  Kayes,  (dr.  John)  a  very  eminent Eng- 
lifh  phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  upon  the  fixth  of  QSfa- 
ber,  in  the  year  1510,  and  after  he  had  been  well  inftituted 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city,  was  fent  to 
Gonvil  hall  in  Cambridge  upon  the  twelftn  of  Septem- 
ber, 1529.  He  took  a  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts  de-Taoncft 
gree  at  the  regular  times ;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  BWiottaa 
college  in  the  year  1533.  To  accompliih  himfelf  as  muchjffiVem^ 
as  poffible  in  his  profeffion,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travel* 
ing;  and  in  the  year  153Q9  fet  out  for  Italy,  making 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  his  road.  He  ftu- 
died  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John  Baptift  Monta- 
nus,  and  took  a  do&or  of  phyilck's  degree  there,  in  the 
year  1541.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1544  ;  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncom- . 
men  (kill  in  his  profeffion,  that  ne  became  at  length  phyfi* 
cian  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  continued  in 
that  place  By  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  till  the  year 
X568,  when  he  wps  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popifli  religion.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  in  Latin,  among  which  were* 
j.  De  ephemera  Britannica,  2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabri- 
gienfis  academic.  3.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  4.  De  an- 
tiquis  Britannise  urbibus.  5,  De  annalibus  collegii  Gone- 
villi  &  Caii.  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  a 
food  part  of  Galen  andCelfus  into  Latin,  and  made  large  an- 
notations upon  thofe  authors.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  clima&erick ;  and  at 
Jut  death  gave  his  eftate  to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil 
hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  This  houfe  is 
now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  colleee,  where  the  founder  £f  ^j?£ 
bsa  mompnent  in  the  chapel,  with  this  infcriptjon,  Fuinfe^of 
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There  was  alio  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 
eariior,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius 
trsreled  alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftingutfhed  himfelf  by  feme 
literary  labours  ;  particularly  by  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  lung. 

Tuner,  &c..  There  was  likewise  Thomas  Cams,  a  Lmcolnfliire  man, 
who,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  Latinifr, 
*'  Grecian,  poet,  orator,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth, 
* c  and  at  length  Antiquitatum  Oxonienfium  plane  heHuo." 

Athf.       He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  ele&ed  fellow  of  All 

~  Souls  college  in  the  year  1525.     He  was  made  regifter  of 

die  univeriky,  which  place  he  quitted  about  the  year  1530, 
•upon  his  becoming  domefbc  chaplain  to  John  Longland,  bi*> 
fliop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  year  1559,  he  was  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Sarum,  and  mailer  of  Univerfity  college  in  Oa> 
ford  in  the  year  1561.  All  which  preferments,  together  with 
the  reibory  of  Tredington  in  Worcefterfhire,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  in  the  year  1563,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodgfe  at  Univerfity  college 

Wood,  &c.  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  Aflertio  antiquitatis  Oxonienfis  x~ 
cademise,  which  he  fuiiihed  in  feven  days,  and  prefented  it 
in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her  being 
entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  September  1566.  A  copy 
of  this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phyii- 
«an  abovementioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book, 
-inttded,  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  academbe,  and  pub* 
«£fhed  them  both  together  in  the  year  1568,  under  the  name 
«cf  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574,  under  the  name  of  John  Cai- 
ns. Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply,  as  Wood  tells  us,  foon 
after  the  firft  edition  of  his  Aflertio  was  publifiied,  entitled, 
£xamen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam,  qui  fe  Londinen- 
fem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine  utriufqueacademiae  lati :  but  this 
was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into  English, 
at  the  requeft  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafinus's  paraphrafe 
en  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  Englifh  into  Latin,  the  fermons  of 

v  Longland  bHhop  of  Lincoln  ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Ar»- 

ftotle's  book  De  nrirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies 
Ifccrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine, 

pen.  Dia.  was  bom  at  London,  in  February  1600,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

bachelor  of. arts  in  1619,  and  that  of  'bachelor  of  divinity 

in 
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in  163a,  His  attachment  to  the  Anti-arminian  party  hin-  aa# 
dered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowfhip,  when ,  his  ftaftding 
entitled  him  to  it ;  but  he  was  at  length  chofen  tanquam 
focius  of  that  college*  Dr.  Felton  biihop  of  Ely  took  him 
afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains.  In  this  ftatioH* 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour,  employing  therein 
fixteen  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Swaff hamprior  in  Cambridge-  Ibid* 
(hire,  which  he  refigned,  on  being  chofen,  after  dr.  Felton's 
death  (which  happened  in  1626)  to  be  le&urer  of  St*  Ed- 
mundfbury  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years; 
juxl  is  fata  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  a  very  ftri£t  confor* 
mift:  but  when  bi£hop*Wren's  articles,  and  the  book  of 
Sports  came  to  be  infilled  on,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid 
conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized  for  his  former  con-  IMd. 
dud  in  a  recantation  and  retractation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Eflex  to 
the  redory  of  Rochford  in  Eflex.  Upon  the  death  of  dr. 
$tmighton,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury; 
which  brought  him  up  to  London  in  1639.  In  July  tne 
feme  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Novem*  Biogr.  Brit, 
ber  1640,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefby- 
terian  caufe,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous 
Smedymnuus;  which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly 
blow  to  epHcopacy.  The  authors  of  this  trad  were  five* 
the  initial  letters  of  whofe  names  compofe  the  word  Smec* 
tymnuus,  viz,  Stephen  Marfhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow.  It 
was  publtfhed  at  London  in  1641  in  quarto,  and  entitled,  An 
jmfwer  to  a  book  entitled,  An  humble  remonftrance :  in 
which  the  original  of  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  is  difcuffed, 
and  queries  propounded  concerning  both;  the  parity  of  bi- 
tytops  and  preibyters  \n  fcripture  demonftratedj  the  occa* 
fion  of  their  imparity  in  antiquity  difcovered ;  the  difpari- 
ty  of  the  antient  and  our  modern  bifhops  manifefted ;  the 
antiquity  of  ruling  elders  in  the  church  vindicated,  the 
ndatical  church  bounded.  Written  by  Sme&ymnuus.  The 
Sme&ymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bifhop  Wilkins,  in  his  difcourfe 
concerning  the^gift  of  preaching,  as  a  capital  work  againft  epif-  c«n.  Dift. 
copacy.  In  1 641  the  houfe  of  lords  appointed  mr.  Calamy  to 
be  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for  conlidering  of  ways  to 
accommodate  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  **  in  which,"  fays  dr.  Ca- 
lamy, in  his  Account  of  eje&ed  members,  "things  were  brought 
t!  into  3  very  hopeful  poftifre  \  but  the  whole  defign  was  fpoued 
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cc  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill  againft  bifhops,"  &c.  Dr» 
Heylln's  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  is  in  thefe  words.  "  Though  a  convocation  were 
44  at  that  time  fitting,  yet  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  a  fall* 
"  ing  church,  it  was  permitted  that  a  private  meeting  (hculd 
<4  be  held  in  the  deanery  of  Wcftminfter,  to  which  fome 
"  orthodox  and  conformable  divines  were  called,  as  a  foil 
"  to  the  reft,  which  generally  were  of  prefbyterian  or  pu* 
"  ritan  principles.  By  them  it  was  propofed  that  many 
"  paflages  in  the  liturgy  fhould  be  expunged,  and  others 
"  altered  for  the  worfe.  That  decency  and  reverence  in 
"  officiating  God's  public  fervice  fhould  be  brought  within 
"  the  compafs  of  innovations :  *  that  doctrinal  calvinifin 
c<  fhould  be  entertained  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and  all 
"  their  fabbath  fpeculations,  though  contrary  to  Calvin's 
"  judgment,  fuperadded  to  it.  But  before  any  thing  could 
"  be  concluded  in  thofe  weighty  matters,  the  commons  fet 
<€  their  bill  on  foot  againft  root  and  branch,  for  putting 
"  down  all  bifhops  and  cathedral  churches,  which  put  a 
44  period  to  that  meeting  without  doing  any  thing." 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  a&ive  member  of  the  aflembly 
of  divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
minifterial  abilities  procured  him  a  very  great  intereft  in  the 
city  of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his 
own  parifh,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons 
of  quality.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fe&aries, 
and  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences 
which  were  committed  after  the  king  was  brought  'from  the 
.Brit.  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  reprefentation  of  the  London  minifters 
to  the  general  and  his  council  of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18, 
1648,  (which  Collier  in  his  Church  Hiftory  ftyles  an  in- 
ftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  -bold  reprimand  of 
a  vidorious  army)  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  mr.  Cala- 
my, and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  perfuaiion,  had 
delivered  in  two  conferences,  the  flrft  with  the  general  and 
his  council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

In  Cromwell's  time  he  lived  as  privately  as  he  could.  The 
following  ftory,  which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  aflerted  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  ufurpation.  "  Cromwell 
44  having  a  defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  crown 
"  upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city  di« 
"  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confeience,  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  advice*    Among  thefe  was  die  leading 
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CALAMY, 

c*  mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  projefl:  of 
Cromwell's  iingle  government,  and  offered  to  prove  it 
both  unlawful  and  impracticable.  Cromwell  anfwered 
readily  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful ;  and  appealed  to 
the  fafety  of  the  nation  being  the  fupreme  law :  But, 
fays  he,  pray,  mr.  Calamy,  why  impracticable  ?  He  re- 
plied ;  Oh  it  is  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there 
*'  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you.  Very  well,  fays  Crom- 
"  well ;  but  what  if  I  mould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the 
"  fword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  theBiogr, 
"  buiinefc  ?" 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  affi- 
duous  to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  II.  and  actually  mi. 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the 
king's  reftoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  lent  over  to 
compliment  him  in  Holland.  In  June  1660,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the 
bifhoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  which  he  refined.  It 
was  faid  in  the  city  on  this  occafion  (as  we  are  told  by  mr. 
Baxter  in  his  Reliquiae)  that  "  if  mr.  Calamy  fhould  ao- 
"  cept  of  a  bifhoprick,  who  had  preached  and  written  and 
<f  done  lb  much  againft  epifcopacy,  never  prefbyteriaa 
u  would  be  trufted  for  his  fake :  fo  the  clamour  was  very 
cc  loud  againft  his  acceptance  of  it." 

Mr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  commimoners  for  the  confe- 
rence at  the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662, 
for  nonconformity*  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  following;  he 
prefcnted  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  office. 
Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in  council,  his  majefty 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  indulgence,  if  it  were 
at  all  feafible:  but  dr.  Sheldon,  bifhop  of  London,  in  a 
warm  fpeech,  declared,  "  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  a&  of  uniformity,  for 
that  he  had  already,  in  obedience  to  it,  ejected  fuch  of  his 
c'ergy>  as  would  not  comply  with  it,  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore ;  that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  facred  authority  of  this 
law  would  render  the  legiflature  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
"  tible;  and  if  the  importunity  of  fuch  diflafFe&ed  people 
"  were  a  fufficient  reafon  to  humour  them,  neither  the . 
*  church  nor  ftate  would  ever  be  free  from  diftradtions  and 
u  convulfions."  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  carried, 
that  no  indulgence  fhould  be  granted.  Mr.  Cahmy  remain- 
-cd  nowever  in  his  parifh,  and  came  conftantly  to  church. 
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On  Sunday,  December  28,  1662,  the  expe&ed  preacher  not 
coming  in  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
parifh  prevailed  upon  mr.  Calamv  to  fupply  his  place.  Cer- 
tain paflages  in  his  fermon  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  much  of* 
.  fence  [a],  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord 
mayor  s  warrant,  for  contempt  of  the  act  of  uniformity  > 
but  in  a  few  days  the  king  difcharged  him.  The  fight  of 
London  in  afhes,  which  he  lived  to  fee,  broke  his  heart : 
he  died  October  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of 
Abridgment  the  greateft  men ;  of  which  his  grandfon,  (after  telling^us 
of  Baxter't  ^^  mTm  Calamy  had  the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of 
^  ,I<  'the  reftoration,  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  country,  of  any 
of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither  things  were  tending)  gives 
the  following  inftance:  having  occafion,  when  general 
Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church,  a  little  after  the 
reftoration,  on  a  facrament  day,  to  fpeak  of  filthy  lucre : 
"  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe  it  makes 
*€  men  do  We  and  filthy  things  ?  Some  men  will  betray  three 
"  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  lake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  wnich  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down 
whilft  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Be- 
fides  publifhing  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public 
occafions,  and  fome  others  on  pra&ical  fubjeds,  he  had  a 
hand  in  drawing  up  the  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  go- 
vernment and  miniftry,  printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  di- 
viniim  minifterii  evangelici  Anglicani,  printed  in  1654.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  feven  children. 

[a]  One  of  them  was  this.  "You  "  read  that  among  the  Romans, 

"  have  had  three  famous  fucceiTors,  f«  when  any  man  was  accufed  for 

"  dr.  Taylor  for  feven  years  j  dr.  "  his  life,  all  his  relations  put  on 

"  Stoughton  for  feven  years,  and  "  mourning  apparel,  and  they  fol* 

"  myfelf  5  I  have  been  with  you  "  lowed  him  to  his  trial  in  raourn- 

•*  almoft  four  and  twenty  years  \  €i  ing,  thereby  to  (hew  their  love 

"  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  "  to  the  party  in  danger.    Now 


you,  by  fuifering  you  to  want  a  "  did  you  love  the  gofpel,  the  mi- 

taithful  minifter  to  go  in  and  out  "  nifters  of  the    gofpel,  and  the 

*'  before  you  !  This  is  one  redfon,  u  ordinances  of  Chrift,  you  would 

*c  upon  which  account  I  may  fafe-  "  all  put  on  mourning,  and  lament 

*'  ly  fay,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  dan-  "  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God, 

"  ger,   and    Aldermanbury    may  "  that  is  in  danger :  and  becaufe 

"  truly  fear  the  lofs  of  the  ark."  "  you  do  not,  it  is  a  fign  you  have 

Another  paflage  ran    thus  ;    "  I  "  no  love  for  the  gofpef." 

CALAMY 
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CALAMY  (Benjamin)  an  eminent  divine  and  excel- 
lent preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife. 
From  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed 
when  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  fucceifively  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
mafter  of  arts*  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that  hall,  and  an 
eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen  minifler  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  his 
majefty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1683,  he  preached,  in  his  own 
church,  his  famous  fennon  on  Luke  xi.  41.  which  he 
afterwards  publHhed  under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a 
fcrupulous  confidence.  It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  Jef- 
feries,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  afterwards  lord  Jefferies  and* 
high  chancellor  of  England*  "  For  my  own  part,  fays  the 
w  dodor  in  this  dedication,  no  one  is  more  favourable  to  a 
"  truly  tender  conference  than  myfelf ;  let  it  be  as  fcrupulous 
u  and  nice  as  it  can  well,  fo  it  be  about  the  fubftantial  mat- 
M  ters  of  piety  towards  God,  juftice  between  man  and  man, 
"  due  obedience  to  fiiperiors,  and  when  it  makes  us  more  ex- 
l<  adly  careful  of  our  undoubted  duty  in  all  inftances  :  but 
u  when  men  are  fcrupulous  only  on  one  fide,  about  things 
"  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  and  make  .no Temple  of 
"  difobedience,  fchifm,  faction,  and-divifion  j"  when  men  fet 
u  up  their  private  humour,  fancy,  or  opinion,  in  oppofition 
•*  to  eftablifhed  laws ;  when  they  become  peevifh,  pragmatic 
•*  cal,  and  ungovernable ;  nay,  when  mens  confeiences  prove . 
*'  fo  general! y  tender  and  fcrupulous  as  to  doubt  of,  and'fuf- 
**  pect  the  rights  of  the  crown  ....  fuch  wayward,  fkittifh 
u  confeiences  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  reftrained,  or  elfe 
a  they  will  be  not  only  intolerably  troublefome,  but  extreme- 
u  ly  mHchievous  both  to  church  and  ftate."  At  die  end  of 
the  fennon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his  father's, 
to  {hew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifts  then,  were  tea- 
low  for  conformity  whe*n  thenifelves  were  in  pofleffion  of 
die  churches.  This  fennon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  pub- 
lication by  mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformity 
in  a  piece,  entitled,  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifts* 
&c.  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon 
called,  Scrupulous  confeience,  inviting  hereto.  To  whkh 
is  added,  a  parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chrif- 
tian  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  the  publifhirig  this  book  De- 
tune was  taken  up,  on  November  29,.  1683,  and  committed 
to  Newgate*  After  his  commitment,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 

dr. 
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dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having  often  told  him,  that  he 
wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was  imprifoned  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I  defire  is,  that 
"  ferupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  the 
"  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  weak  brethren* 
<c  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  I.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties, 
<(  for  not  fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of 
<c  decency  and  order,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  we 
"  have  of  it  in  our  only  rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  to 
*c  excufe  this  trouble  from  a  ftranger,  who  would  fain  be 
"  convinced  by  fbmething  more  like  divinity  than  Newgate, 
<c  where  any  mefiage  from  you  (hall  be  welcome  to  your 
"  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftle  dr.  Calamy  anfwer- 
ed,  that  if  mr,  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him.  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe 
were  fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  dodor,  which  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  on  the  16th 
of  January  following,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  to  remain  prifoner  till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give 
fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By  which  fentence,  himfelf, 
his  wife,  and  cnildren  perimed  in  Newgate,  nobody  think- 
Vol.  II.  No.  ing  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  To  fmall  a  fum  for  one 
9S«  of  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe.    His  death  gave  great  concern 

•  to  dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his ,  difcharge  with  fir 
George  Jefferies,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  when 
he  was  common  ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

In  1683,  dr.  Calamy  reGgned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  upon  his  admiffion  to>  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk-ftreet  annexed.  June 
18,  1685,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  alderman  Cornifh, 
his  parifhioner  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  afFe&ed  him  in  a  very 
fennble  manner.  He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his 
trial  for  high  treafon,  and  vifited  him  in  Newgate ;  and  be- 
ing earneftly  prefled  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  told  mr.  Cornifh,  that  he  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as 
bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in  fuch  circumftances  as  he  was 
in.  On  his  repeated  applications  to  fir  George  Jefferies  in 
the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this  anfwer :  "  Dear  doc- 
"  tor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  yourfelf  no  further 
"  trouble ;  for  I  can  aflure  you,  that  if  you  could  offer  a 
"  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 
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u  bunch  of  pearls  as  big  afc  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  itGouDia. 
"would  not  purchafe  his  life."  It  is  thought  the  violent 
death  of  this  gentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities, 
brought  on  hislaft  illnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  month 
of  January,  1686.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  preached  dr.  Calamy's  funeral  fermon,  ob~ 
Jeryes :  "  That  in  his  fermons  his  chief  care  was  to  explain 
€t  the  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life ;  what  we  muft  be- 
"  lieve,  and  how  we  muft  live,  that  we  may  be  eternally  hap- 
py :  and  he  did,  as  a  faithful  fervant  ought  to  do,  as  he 
declared  a  little  before  his  death,  he  never  preached  any 
thing,  but  what  he  himfelf  firmly  believed  to  be  true  . .  • 
"  When  a  prevailing  fa&ion  threatened  both  church  and 
cc  ftate,  and  the  fears  of  popery  were  thought  a  fufficient 
44  juftification  of  the  moft  illegal  and  irreligious  methods  to 
"  keep  it  out ;  when  it  was  Scandalous  to  fpeak  a  word  ei- 
u  ther  for  the  king  or  the  church  ;  when  cunning  men  were 
"  filent ;  and  thofe  who  affe&ed  popularity,  fwam  with  the 
w  ftream,  then  this  great  and  good  man  durft  reform  fchifm 
u  and  faction,  durft  teach  men  to  conform  to  the  church, 
**  and  to  obey  and  honour  the  king ;  durft  vindicate  the  de- 
"  fpifed  church  of  England,  and  the  hated  do&rine  of  paffive 
cc  obedience,  though  one  was  thought  to  favour  popery,  and 
u  the  other  to  introduce  flavery.  But  he  was  above  the  pow- 
M  erful  charms  of  names,  ana  liked  truth  never  the  worfe 
u  becaufe  it  was  mifcalled.  His  public  fermons  preached  in 
"  thofe  days,  and  printed  by  public  authority,  are  lafting 
"  proofs  or  this j  and  yet  he  was  no  papift  neither ;  but  durft 
•*  reprove  the  errors  of  popery,  when  foqie  others,  who 
"  made  the  greateft  noife  and  outcry  about  it,  grew  wife 
"  and  cautious .  . . .  And  .  yet  he  did  not  needlefly  pro* 
M  voke  any  man  :  he  gave  no  hard  words,  but  thought  it  fe- 
<c  vere  enough  to  confute  mens  errors,  without  upbraiding  or 
"  reproaching  their  perfons.  His  converfation  was  courteous 
"  and  affable  to  all  men ;  foft  and  eafy,  as  hrs  principles 
"  were  ftubborn.  He  could  yield  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
"  and  be^r  with  any  thing  but  the  vices  of  men."  The 
pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-time  were,  feven  fermons  on  feve- 
ral  occasions  :  thirteen  others  were  publifhed  in  one  volume 
after  his  death. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  a  very  eminent  divine 
among  the  nonconformifts,  grandfon  to  mr.  Edmund  Cala- 
my,  minifter  of  Aldermanbury,  by  his  eldeft  fon  mr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,   (who    was    ejected  out    of  the  living  of 

Vol.  HI.  C  Moreton 
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Moreton  in  Eflex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1662,)  was 

Cen,  Dia.  born  April  5,  167 1 ;  and  having  made  a  confidcrable  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchoole,  and 
under  mr.  Hartcliffe,  at  Merchant  Taylors,  where  he  con- 

Biogr.  Brit.  tra&ed  a  clofe  friendihip  with  mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir 
William  Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York ;  as  alfo  with  mr. 
Hugh  Boulter,  the  late  primate  of  Ireland  ;  he  went  thro* 
a  courfe  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  metaphyflcks,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  mr.  Samuel  Craddock,  at  the  academy 
kept  by  him  at  Wickham  Brook  in  Suffolk.  In  March, 
i68#,  he  went  over  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he 

Ibid*  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vries,  and  civil  law  under  Van* 

der  Muyden,  and  attended  Graevius's  ledures  upon  Sopho- 
cles and  Puflfendorf's  Introduction.  His  application  to  his 
ftudies-at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  one  whole 

Gen. Did.  night  every  week  among  his  books;  and  his  proficiency 
therein  gained  him  the  friendihip  of  two  of  his  countrymen' 
at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high,  ftations 
in  church  and  ftate,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl' 
of  Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  after- 
wards fucceffively  biihop  of  Norwich  and  of  Winchefler, 
with  both  of  whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as 
he  and  they  lived.     Whilft  he   refided  in  Holland*    an 

Ibid,  offer  of  a  profeflbr*s  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh' 

was  made  him  by  mr.  Carftairs,  principal  of  that-  aniveifi- 
ty,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  aperfon  properly  qualified 
for  fuch  an  office;  which  he  declined,  and  returned  'to  Eng- 
land in  1 69 1,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Gnevius  to  dr. 
Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift  church,  and  regius  profeflb?  fef 
Hebrew,  and  to  dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  profeflbr  of 
aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
dies  in  the  Bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  mr.  Hennr  Dod- 
well.  Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  ftudy, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  contrbverfy  between 
the  conformtfts  and  nonconformifts ;  which  determined  him 
to  join  the  latter :  and  coming  to  London  in  1602,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  affiftant  to  mr.  Matthew  Sylvefter  at 
Blackfriars  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June*  1694,  he  wa$  or- 
dained at  mr.  Annefley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St*  Helens*  • 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  become  affiftant  to  mr. 
Daniel  Williams  in  Hand-alley.  October  20,  1702,  he 
was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  lefturers  at  Salters-hall,  and  in 
1703  fucceeded  mr.  Vincent  Alfbp,  as  paftor  of  a  great 
congregation    in  Wejfoninfter.     He  drew  up  the.  table  of 
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contents  to  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and  times, 
which  was  Tent  to  the  prefs  in  1696,  rn^de  lbme  re* 
marks  on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  \  and  re- 
Hefting  on  the  ufefolnef$  of  the  bopk,  he  faw  the  expedient 
cj  of  continuing  it,  for  mr,  Baxter's  hiftory  came  no  lpwef 
tnao  1684.  Accordingly  he  compoftd  An  abridgment  of 
it;  with  an  account  of  many  others  of  thofe  minifters, 
who  were  eje&ed  after  the  reftpration  of  king  Charles  II, 
their  apology  for  themfelye*  and  their  adherents  $  con* 
taining  the  grounds  of  their  nonconforrnjry  arid  nra&ice, 
as  to  ftated  and  occ^ftqnal  communion  with  trje  church 
of  England  ;  arid  a  continuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the 
year  1691.  This  work  was  publifhed  in  1702.  The  fol-Gej.  pil- 
lowing year  mr,  Hoadley  (now  lord  biftiop  pf  Winchcfter) 
puMtfEed  the  two  parts  of  his  Reafonablenefs  of  conform 
jnity  to  the  church  of  England  f  ...  in  anfwer  tq  rnr.  Ca-» 
Janry's  Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  hifUry,  &cf  In  an? 
fwer  to  thefe  trejtfifes,  mrf  Calamy  publifhed  the  fame  year9 
A  defence  of  moderate,  nonconformity f  Soon  after  mr. 
Hoadley  fent  abroad,  A  ferious  admonition  to  rnr.  Calamy, 
occasioned  by  the  fifft  part  of  his  Defence  of  moderate 
nonconformity. 

Next  year  mr,  Calamy  publifhed  the  Second  part  of  hi? 
Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity  j  with  an  anfwer  tQ 
mr.  Hoadjey's  ferious  admonition.  In  1705,  he  fent  abroad 
the  third  part  of  his  Defence?  to  wb^clj  was  added,  a  letter 
to  mrr  Hoadley f  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  reafonable- 
nefi  of  conformity/'  In  1707,  mr.  Hoadly  publifhed  hi? 
Pefence  of  epifcopal  ordination  $  and  mr,  Calamy  drew  up  3. 
reply,  both  to  the  argumentative  and  hjftorical  part  of  it,  buf 
forbore  printing  it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  Abridgment 
pt  Baxter's  life,  that  he  might  not  gjve  his  antagonift  any 
difturbance  in  Jhe  purfuit  pf  that  political  contpft,  in  whicn  Btogr.  Bntr 
fit  was  fo  happily  engaged,  apd  fp  much  tp  the  fatjsf^&ion  of 
fbe  true  lovers  of  his  country,  In  1709,  mr.  Calamy  made  Qcg,  pfft, 
p.  tour  to  Scotland,  and  fyad  the  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity 
conferred  on  frirn  by  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Glafgow,  In  17 13,  he  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Abridgment  of  mf.  Baxter's  rfiftory  pf  fojs  life  suid  times  *  in, 
which,  apong  other  additions,  there  i^  a  continuation  of  th? 
hiftory  through  Iqng  William's  reign,  and  queen  Anne's, 
down  to  the  paffing  of  the  pcCafional  bill  \  and  in  the  clofe  h 
fabjoined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn  up  .and  pre* 
fented  to  the  bifhops  in  1661  s  **  that  the  world  may  judge 
h  (be  lays  in  the  preface)  bow  fairly  the  eje&ed  miniftery     x 
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"  have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
"  all  liturgies."  In  171 8,  he  wrote  A  vindication  of  his 
grandfather  and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflec- 
tions caft  upon  them  by  mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  Hiftory 
of  England  ;  and  in  1728,  appeared  his  Continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  mihifters,  le&urers,  matters,  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  and  fchoolmafters,  who  were  ejected 
and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in  1660,  by,  or  before 
the  aft   of   uniformity.      He  died  June  3,    1732,   greatly 

Biogr.  Brit,  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diffenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  liverfin  great  intimacy.  Mr. 
Daniel  Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached, 
obferves,  4<  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofi- 
"  tion,  and  very  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point 
"  of  religion."  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he 
publifhed  a  great  many  fermons  on  feveral  fubjects  and  oc- 

Ibid.  cafions,  particularly  A  vindication  of  that  celebrated  text, 

I  John  v.  7.  from  Deing  fpurious,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on 
the  fuppofition  of  being  genuine,  in  four  fermons,  preached 
at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
thirteen  children. 

CALASIO  (Marius)  a  Francifcari,  and  profeflbr  of 
the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little 
to  be  faid,  but  that  he  publifhed  there  in  the  year  1021,  A 
concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  confuted  of  four  great  vo- ' 
lumes  in  folio.  This  work,  which  is  properly  a  concord- 
ance of  Hebrew  words,  has  been  highly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  both  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  is  indeed  a  moft 
admirable  work.  For,  befides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion  over- againft  them ;  there  are  in  the  margin  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate ;  fo 
that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  Bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  each  Hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee ;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
Jtforeri,  &c.  determining  more  exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words. 

The  plan  of  this  Hebrew  concordance  was  taken  frorti  a 
concordance  of  rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards   at  Bafile,*much  augmented  by  rabbi' 
Mordochee.  Calafio's  concordance  has  lately  beeapublilhed  In 
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London  by  Romaine,  but  very  incotredly,  as  it  is  faid ;  and 
there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  from  what  dr.  Sharp  and  others 
have  obferved,  that  the  fidelity  o£  the  editor,  who  is .  an 
Hutchinfbnian,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is 
certain  at  leaft,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  pre- 
fer the  old  edition. 

CALDERWOOD  t  David)  a  famous  divine  of  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguifhed  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  prefbyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  being  early  defigned  for  the  miniftry,  he  apr 
plied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  in 
their  original  tongues,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the  beft  writers  on  church  hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about 
the  year  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  King  James  the  fixth  of  that  country, 
and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of 
England,  laboured  earneftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho- 
rity- jypd  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifhops  who  were  then 
in  tnatf  kingdom.  'This  defign  was  very  warmly  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  miniilers,  and  particularly  by  mr.  David  Cal- 
derwood,  who,  when  mr.  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdalep 
declined  his  jurifdi&ion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated 
May  5,  j6e8.  But  ths  Icing,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at 
bearjy  fent  the  ear)  of  Dunbar  [a],  then  hjgh-treafurer  of 

-  Scotland, 

• 

[a]  This  able  ftatefman  George  fend  marks  amongft  the  moft  needy 

Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar,  had  been  and  the  moft  clamorous  of  the  mi- 

firft  created  baron  Hume  of  Ber-  niftersj  as  appeared  afterwards  m 

wick,    which  was  an  Englifh  ho-  his  accounts.    He  was  again  fent 

nenr,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dun-  by  the  king  to  Scotland  m   160$, 

bar  in  Scotland ;  and  held  the  place  and  for  his  feryices  there  was  on  his 

of  chancellor   of  the    exchequer  return  made  knight  of  the  garter. 

in  England  at  the  fame  time  with  In  1610,  he  went  to  that  kingdom 

that  of  high  treafurer  of  Scotland,  for  the  third  time,  to  complete  his 

He  was  commifHoner  to  the  general  work,  and  upon  his  coming  back 

aflembly   held    at   Linlithgow,  in  to  court,  had  many  acknowledge 

1606 ;  and  procured  the  fettling  of  ments  made  him  both  by  the  king 

conftant  moderators  j  which  was  a  and  the  clergy.     We  are  told  in 

great  ftep  to  the  reftoring  of  epif-  Calderwood's  hiftory,  that  in  the 

coral  authority  :  fir  James  Balfour  midft  of  all  his  prosperity,  one  of 

teus  us  (Annals  of  Scotland  in  the  the  great  men  among  the  prefbyte- 

univerfiry  library  at  Glafgow,  MS.  rians  in  Scotland  foretold  his  end. 

I.  335.)  he  carried  this  point  by  The  account  runs  thus  :  "  A  litde 

diftnlrating  the  fum  of  forty  thgu-  *<  after  the  aflembly  holden  at  GlaC 
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^cotllrid,  ^ith  dn  Abbot*  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Clarite** 
"bury*  and  two  otHer  divines,  into  thdt  kingdom,  with  in- 
firuftions  to  emrjloy  every  method  to  perfuade  both  thd 
fclergy  and  the  laity*  of  his  majefty's  fincere  defire  to  promote 
Hie  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for  theproteftant 
religion.  Mr.  Calderwood  did  not  affift  at  the  general  af- 
fertibly  held  at  Qlafgow,  June  85  1610*  in  which  lord 
tJutibar  prefided  as  comrriiffioner J  and  it  appears  from  his 
tarritings$  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing  trlnfefted  in  it  as 
tiull  and  void;  Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his 
JJafty  agdinft  a  great  part  of  the  proceedings  df  another  ge- 
fteial  aflemblVheld  with  much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen  j  Auguft 
Ij,  16 161  In  May  following*  king  James  went  to  Scotland* 
and  on  the  iyth  of  Junc4  held  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  : 
tiop.ixiu  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  td 
hear  and  advife  with  the  oifhops  ;  which  Itf nd  of  aflfembly,  it 
leemSj  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh  convoca- 
tion Mr.  Calderwood'  was  preferit  at  it^^  but  declared  pub-* 
lickly*  that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a 
Convocation  J  and  being  oppofed  by  dr«  Whitford  and  dn 
Hamilton*  who  were  friends  to  the  bUhops,  he  took  his  leave 
tif  them  in  thefe  words*  C€  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in 
**  filks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  pu* 
*'  rity  is  departing*"    The  parliament  proceeded  in  the  mead 

.**  $>*>  JaHri^s  Golvinfc,  a  fccottifh  **  cint\y  his  <U\ifrhter*s  marriage 

t*  gentleman,  vifitmgmr.  Andrew  **  with  the  lord  Walderi.    He  pur- 

*<  Mel  vine  in  the  Tower,   found  "  pofed  to  keep  St.  George's  day 

**  him  fo  peniive  and  melancholy,  "  after  in  Berwick*  where  he  had 

.*'  that  he  got  no  speech  of  him  for  "  alrao(r  finished  a  fumptiious  and 

**  a  tpace :  at  length  he  brake  forth  "  glorious  palace*  which  ftandeth 

**  itt  Uiefe  words.  Thatman  [mean-  **  yet  as  a  monument  to  teftffy  that 

*'  mg  Dunbar]    that  hath    over-  f*  the  curfe,  which  was  pronounced 

*'  thrown  that  kirk>    and  the  li->  «<  agamft  the  rebuilders    of  Jen* 

*'  berties  of  Chrift's kingdom  there*  u  cho»   was  -  executed  upon  him. 

*'  mall  never  have  the  grace  to  fet  "Of  all   that  he  conquiihed   in 

t'  his  foot  in  that  kingdom  again*  "  Scotland,  there  is  not  left  to  hit 

*'  As  he  foretold,  fo  it  came  to  "  posterity  fo  much  as  a  foot  breadth 

fc'  pais*  and  Dunbar  ended  his  life  «  of  land."  Biftiop  Spotfwood  fays 

ic  the  next  January  following  at  (Hiftory  p,  £16.)  **  he  was  a  man. 

*'  Whitehall. 4. .The earl  of  Dunbar  "  of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  ill 

*'  (fays  Calderwood  a  few  pages  "  his  majenVs  fervice  no  lefs  faith? 

t'  farther)  a  chief  infrrument  eim  "  ful  than  fortunate*     The  moft 

*<  pjoyed  for  the  overthrow  pf  our  "  difficile  affairs  he  compared  with- 

*<  kirk  departed  this  life  at  White*  "  out  any  noifc,  and  never  return* 

*<  hall  the  penult  pf  January.    60  "  ed,    when    he   was   employed* 

u  he  Was  pulled   down  from  the  *'  without  the  work  performed  he 

tl  height  of  his  honour,  when  he  fl  was  fent  to  do/1  jhogr.  Brit. 
ft  was  about  to  folemnize  magnifi* 
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trtole  in  the  difpatch  of  Twfinefs*;  and  mr.  Calderwood, 
with  feveral  other  mirrifters,  being  informed  that  a  bill  was 
depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  arch- 
hifhops,  brfhops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as 
his  majefty  fhould  think  proper,  .to  confider  and  conclude,  as 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  fuch  conclufions 
lhould  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws : 
agatnft  this  they  protefted  for  four  reafons.  r.  Becaufe  SpotfWoo<r« 
their  church  was  fo  perfed,  that  inftead  of  needing  reforma-  ^ftory  of 
tion,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others.  2.  General  aflem-  lf  ^J^nd 
Hies,  as  now  eftablflhed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  to  p.  530, 535! 
continue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthrown.  3.  Becaufe  Bi°sr«  Brit. 
ft  rjiight  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tran- 
quility of  the  church.  4.  Becaufe  they  had  received  aflu- 
ranees,  that  no  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  & 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there- 
fore, that  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts  of  paffing 
any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  aflde ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done?, 
they  proteft  for  themfelves,  and  their  brethren  who  (hall  ad*- 
here  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  (hall  be  enabled,  becaufe  it  is  deftruflive  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  church ;  and  therefore  (hall  fubmit  to  fuch  pe- 
nalties, and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifh- 
tnents,  as  may  be  inffi&ed  for  difobeying  that  law.  This 
proteft  was  figned  by  mr.  Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of 
the  members,  who  fubferibed  another  feparate  roll,  which  he 
kept  for  his  justification.  This  proteft  was  delivered  to  mr. 
Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  be 
prefented,  and  another  copy  remained  in  mr.  Simpfon's  hands 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  or  any  accident  happening  to  the 
other.  The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  dr.  Spotfwood^ 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  afked  a  fight  of  the  proteft  from 
Hewet,  one  day  at  court,  and  upon  fome  difpute  between 
them,  it  was  torn.  The  other  copy  was  actually  prefented 
by  mr.  Simpfon  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  refufea  to  read  it 
before  die  ftates  in  parliament.  However,  the  proteft,  tho* 
not  read,  had  its  effeft ;  for  although  the  bill  before- 
tnentioned,  or,  as  the  Scottifh  phrafe  is,  the  article,  had  the 
Content  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to 
be  laid  afidej  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  aflembly  at 
St.  Andrews.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  and 
mr.  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commiffion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  hfe 
jollification,  was  demanded  from  him  3  and  upon  his  de<* 
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daring  that  he  had  given  it  to  mr.  Harrifon,  who  had  iince 
delivered  it  mr.  Calderwood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh)  and  mr.  Calderwood  was  fummoned 
to  appear  before  the  high  commiflion  court  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  exhibit  the  faid  proteft, 
and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour. 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  mr.  Hewet  and  mr.  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  impri- 
foned.  After  this  mr.  Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  re- 
futing to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of 
him,  James  committed  him  to  prifon ;  and  afterwards 
privy  council,  according  to  the  power  exercifed  by  them 
at  tnat  time,  direded  him  to  banifh  himfelf  out  of  the 
king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  following,  and  pot  to 
return  without  licence ;  and  upon  giving  fecurity  for  this 
purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  iuffered  to 
return  to  his  parifh,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuccefs, 
l>ecaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence,  nor  pro- 
mife  conformity  for  the  future,   he  retired  to  Holland.    In 

1623  he  publifned  his  celebrated  trcatife,  entitled,  Altare  Da- 
jnafcenum,  feu  eccleiiae  Anglicanae  politia,  ecclefise  Scoti- 
canae  obtrufa,  a  formalifta  quodam  delineata ;  illuftrata  et 
cxaminata.  The  author  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Cal- 
derwood's  True  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  tells  us, 
that,  "  the  author  of  tnis  very  learned  and  celebrated- treatife 
4C  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwerably  demonftrate  the  ini- 
"  quity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to  model  and  con- 
*'  form  the  divinely  fimple  worlhip,  difcipline,  and  gor 
£C  vernment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  pattern  of 
66  the  pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  Eng- 
44  land  :  under  fome  convi£tion  whereof  it  feems  king  James 
"  himfelf  was,  though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when, 
€i  being  after  the  reading  of  it  fomewhat  peniive,  and  be- 
*'  ing  aiked  the  reafon  by  an  Englifh  prelate  {landing  by, 
cc  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him  he  had  feen  and  read  fuch 
**  a  book ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling  his  majefly  not 
c*  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him  for  they  would  anfwer  it, 
5*  he  replied,  not  without  fome  paffion :  What  will  you  an- 
"  fwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  than  fcripture,  rea- 
"  fon,  and  fathers."    Mr.  Calderwood  having  in  the  year 

1624  been  afflicted  with  along  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing 
having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  time,  one  mr.  Patrick 
Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us)  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  dead,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in 
his  name,  as  if  before  his  dQceafe  he  had  changed  his  fen- 

timents* 
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timents.  This  iaipofture  being  detected,  Scot  went  over  ia 
die  month  of  November  to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  diligent  fearch  for  the  author 
of  Altare  Damafcenum,  with  a  defign,  as  mr.  Calderwood 
believed,  to  have  difpatched  him.  But  Calderwood  had  pri- 
vately returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained 
(or  Jeveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  furnifhed 
him  with  tne  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  mr.  Calderwood  colle&ed  all  the 
memorials  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the 
death  of  king  James :  which  collection  is  ftill  preferved  in 
4he  univerfity  library  at  Glafgow ;  that  which  was  publifh- 
ed  under  the  title  of  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland,  is  only 
an  extraA  from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft 
edition  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his 
being  minifter  at  Pencaithland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1.638* 
but  we  found  nothing  faid  there  or  any  where  clfe  of  his 
death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  found  learn* 
ing  we  find  from  his  writings,  which  are  highly  valued  by  the 
beft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconformity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard)  or  Chaldwell,  a  learned 
Englifh  phyfician,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  about 
the  year  15,13*  He  was  admitted  into  Brazen  Nofe  college  Woofs 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  in  •  due  feafon  ele&ed  fellow.  Athe*. 
When  he  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  he  entered  upon0**"* 
the  phyfiqk  line,  and  became  one  of  the  fenior  fhidents  of 
Chrift  church  in  the  year  1547,  which  was  a  little  after  its 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took 
the  degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  fkill,  that  he  was  examined, .  ap- 
proved, admitted  into,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the  college  of 
phyfkians  at  London,  all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six 
weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  faid  col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  1570,  made  prefident  of  it*  Mr* 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  fubje&s  re* 
bring  to  his  profeffion;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they 
were.  He  mentions  a  book,  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
Florentine  phyfician,  and  called,  The  tables  of  furgery; 
briefly  comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof, 
which  Caldwall  translated  into  Englifh,  and  published  at 
London  in  the  year  1585.  We  learn  from  Cambden,  that 
£aldw*U  (oimdsd  a  chjjrurgical  le&urt  in  the  college  of  phy- 
fkians, 
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Inter  Callimachi  fat  erit  placuifie  libellos, 
Et  ceciniile  modis,  pure  poeta,  tuis. 

Amor.  1.  iii.  eleg.  5. 

In  (hort,  we  think  Quintilian  very  juftifiable  in  having  aflert- 
Inlt.  Orat.  ed,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firft  of  all  the  elegiac  poets.. 
L  x.  *  i,  ^ye  tfl^  no  more  0f  ^g  timc  0f  thi^  poet's  death,  than 
we  do  of  that  of  his  birth *  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fince  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his 
fcholar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  p(  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office,  was  buried  in 
Callimachus's  grave.  For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we 
cannot  guefs,  unlefe  to  make  two  perfons  friends  when  dead, 
who  were  very  great  enemies,  when  they  were  living.  Be- 
fides  the  edition  of  Callimachus's  remains  by  mrs.  le  Fe- 
vre  in  quarto,  there  was  another  publifhed  in  two  volumes 
odavo,  cum  notis  variorum,  prefertim  Ezechielis  Spanhemii, 
Graevii,  et  Bcntleii,  L.  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  its 
fcarcenefs,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a  guinea. 

» 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andronicus)  was  one  of 
thofe  learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing 
learning  into  the  weft,  after  Cbnftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Body  <fc  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native 
SribJl*  *!&""  °^  Theffidonica,  and  afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftanr 
p.  217!  '  tinople ;  where  he  was  a  profeflbr  of  the  peripatetick  philo- 
fophy, and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  When 
that  city  was  taken,  he  fled  with  many  others  into  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  firft  at  Rome,  where  he  profeffed  to  teach 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  read  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's 
philofophy.  But  not  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  he  removed  next  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  a  vaft,  concourfe  of  difciples ;  among  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  'fpent 
fcveral  years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  great- 
er advantages  there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being 
very  old  when  he  went,  he  died  in  a  very  (hort  time  after 
he  arrived.  Pannonius  fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teach- 
ing Homer,  Demofthenes,  and  reading  lectures  upon  Ariftor 
tic  s  philofophy  at  Florence  5  and  others  have  reprefented 
him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as  an  honeft,  good-natured, 
and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome  Greek  manufcripts  in  be- 
ing yrixh  his  name  upon  them  i  one  particularly  in  the  king 

of 
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of  France's  library  at  Paris,  intitled,  A  monody  upon  the  H«iy» 
miferies  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  feme  philosophical  and  {^"g 
moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  'are  alfo  afcribed  to  him.  ijt>.  uj,  c#  +u 

CALLISTUS(or  Callixtus)  I.  a  pope,  and  as  fome 
fay,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  Zephiryn  in  the 
popedom  in  the  year  219,  is  faid  to  have  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  is  called  at  this  day 
Notre  dame  au  dela  du  Tibre,  that  is,  Our  Lady's  church 
beyond  the  Tiber.  This  was  occafioned,  it  teems,  by- 
the  Tjounty  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  had  fuch  a  regard 
for  the  christians,  that  he  reftored  to  them  a  piece  of  ground 
for  this  purpofe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
inn-keepers  of  Rome.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  at  the 
tune  when  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  laying,  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  iflfued  out  of  the  earth  5  "  To  an- 
44  nounce,  fays  Moreri,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  anointed  of 
**  the  Lord,  was  come  into  the  world :"  but  this  is  a  fable; 
and  there  is  fo  little  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  to  be  depended 
upon  concerning  Calliftus  and  his  a&ions,  that  it  is  hard 
to  affirm  any  thing  about  him.  The  acts  of  his  martyrdom 
are  records  of  no  credit.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  ftoned  to 
death  in  prifon,  and  every  day,  during  his  confinement, 
whipped  with  rods,  and  baffinadoed  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Others,  that  the  emperor  was  a  friend  to  the  chri- 
stians, and  that  it  was  his  counfellors  who  put  Calliftus  into 
prifon,  where  they  kept  him  till  the  14th  of  September, 
224,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  well,  after  he  had  been 
pope  five  years  and  about  two  months. 

CALISTUS  II.  one  of  the  greateft  popes  that  ever  - 
was,  a  Frenchman  ;  his  name  Guy  of  Burgundy,  and  fifth 
fon  to  William  II.  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbifhoprick  of 
Vienne  in  the  year  1083,  which  office  he  filled  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  prefide  over  the 
univerfal  church.  In  1119,  he  was  ele&ed  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Gelafius  II.  by  the  cardinals  then  in  r  ranee,  of  the 
late  pope's  party ;  and  took  the  name  of  Calliftus,  becaufe 
he  was  crowned  the  fourteenth  of  Oftober,  on  which  day 
thje  church  of  Rome  keeps  the  feaft  of  Calliftus  I.  The  fee 
of  Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  feized  by  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  was  chofen  pope  in  n  18,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth's  intereft;  fo  that  Calliftus 
durft  not  go  to  Rome  immediately  upon  his  election,  but 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry,  with  Burdin  .  and  all  his  abettors.    Af- . 

ter 
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ter  this,  he  confirmed  his  tide  in  the  field,  and  marched  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Henry,  finding  himfelf  too 
weak,  was  glad  to  retire ;  and  Burdin  filtered  himfelf  in 
Sutry.  But  Calliftus  purfuing,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
brought  him  into  Rome  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  fetting 
him  upon  an  afs,  as  fome  fay,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail, 
Calliftus  afterwards  made  peace  with  Henry,  and  died  in  De- 
cember 1124.  There  was  alfo  Calliftus  III,  a  Spaniard, 
who  was  ele&ed  t6  the  pop$dpm  in  the  year  1445,  and  held 
it  10  the  year  1458, 

CALLOT  (J  am  us)  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John 
CaUot,  herald  of  arms  in  Lorrajn,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year 
.  *593»  ife  &&  not  intend  however,  that  the  antiquity  and  no* 
blenefs  of  his  family  (hould  fupply  the  place  of  the  neceflary 
Fefibient  accomplishments  of  a  ecntleman ;  and  therefore  we  find  hint 
tntretiens    cherjfhing,  from  ajmoft  his  infancy,  a  tafte  and  fpirit  for  the 

topeiatres  W*8  let*1*8*  *s  weU  a*  f°r  tf*c  &>*  *****  When  he  was 
^  '  only  twelve  years  old,  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  without  ac- 
quainting any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curioftties 
there  he  had  neard  fo  much  talk  of;  but  his  cafp  failing,  lie 
joined  himfelf  tp  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going 
into  Italy,  and  went  with  them  into  Florence,  There  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  great 
duke,  who  put  him  out  to  learn  defigning,  under  a  fltilfu) 
painter  and  engraver.  Afterwards  he  got  to  {Lome,  where 
he  was  known  by  a  merchant  of  Nancy,  and  feflt  immedt-* 
afely  honie  to  his  patents.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  gave  them  the  flip  again,  apd  dire&ed  his 
comfe  towards  Rome  *  but  he  happened  upon  his  elder  bn>« 
ther*  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufinefs,  and  was  brought 
bade  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy.,  JJut  his  paflion  for  feeing 
Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length  gave 
him  leave  to  go,  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentlepian, 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope, 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  en* 
grave  from  Philip  Thomaffin  of  Troves  in  Champagr.  t,  who 
had  fettled  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence, 
where  the  great  duke  employed  him  with  feveral  other  excel* 
lent  workmen,  Callot  at  tnat  time  began  to  defign  in  mini** 
ature,  and  had  fo  happy  a  Renins  for  it,  that  he  became  in* 
comparable  in  that  way*  He  quitted  his  grayer,  and  ufed 
aquafortis,  becaufe  this  was  both  the  qiu'ckeft  way  of  workr 
ine,  and  gave  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  the  performance, 

Awr  the  great  duke's  death,  be  began  to  bare  thoughts  of 

re* 
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morning  to  his  own  country;  and  about  that  very  time* 
prince  Charles,  coming  through  Florence,  and  being  un-> 
commonly  ftruck  with  fome  of  his  curious  pieces,  perfiiaded 
Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and  promifed  him 
a  goodfalary  from  his  father*in-law  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain* 
Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confukreble  penfion  fettled 
upon  him  v  and  being  in  his  thirty  fecond  year,  he  married  a 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.     His  imputation  was  now 
Ipsead  all  over  Europe,  infomucn  that  the  infanta  of  Spain 
fait  for  him  to  Brufiels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was 
laying fiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firife  draw,  andafterwards 
engrave,  as  he  did,  the,  liege  of  thai  town.     He  went  to 
France  in  the  year  1628,  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  him  de- 
fign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee, 
After  be  had  been  amply  recompenfed  by  that  monarch,  he 
returned  to  Nancy  ;  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  bufijiefa 
of  engraving  fo  aifiduoufly,  that  he  is  (aid,  to  have  left  one. 
thou&nd,  three  hundred,  and  eighty  pieces  of  his  own  do-* 
ing.     A  prodigious  number  for  fo  mort  a  life  as  his !  When 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  Gaflonof  France,  withdrew  into  Lor-* 
rain,  he  made  him  engrave  feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to 
his  houfe  two  hours  every  day  to  learn  to  draw*     In  the  year 
1631,  when  the  king  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy,  he  fent 
for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  done  Ro* 
chelle;  but  Callot  begged  to  beexcuied,  becaufe  that  being 
a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo  much  againft  the 
honour  of  his  prince  apd  country.     The  king  was  not  dif« 
pleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was 
44  very  happy  in  havin|  fuch  faithful  and  affectionate  fubje£h," 
Some  of  the  courtiers  insinuated,  that  he  ought  to  be  forced 
to  do  it;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefc,  «  Th^tbewoald  fooner  cut  off  his 
"  thumb,  than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  bis  ho*. 
"  nour.?'    But  the  king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavou- 
red to  draw  him  into  France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him 
a  very  large  penfion;  to  which  Callot  anfwered*  "  That  h*  . 
««  could  not  leave  his  country  and  birth-place,  but  that  there 
M  he  would  always  be  reaay  to  ferve  his  majefty."    Never* 
thelefs,  when  he  afterwards  found  the  ill  condition  Lorrain 
was  reduced  to  by  the  taking  of  Nancy,   he  proje&ed  a 
fcheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence ;  but  he  was* 
hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty  eighth  of  Mirch  1636,  when  he  was  only  forty 
three  years  of  age.     He  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  the  Cor* 
deJkis  at  Nancy,  where  bis  anceflors  lay ;  and  had  an  epi~ 
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ta£h  infcribed  upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which  w» 
engraved  a  half  pourtraitof  himfelf. 

Our  excellent  mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  a  very  good  judge  of* 
his  merit,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one,  who  "  gave  the  utmott  re- 
€C  putation  to  his  art,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained,* 
<c  if  ever  any  did,  to  its.  fublimity;  and  beyond  which  it 
**  feems  not  poffible  for  human  induftry  to  reach,  efpedally 
<c  for  figures  in  little :  though  he  hath  likewife  publifhed 
tt  fome  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mafterly  performed  as  can 
tt  poffibly  be  imagined.  What  a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been 
<c  to  the  virtuofi,  that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
44  greater  volume,  fuch  as  once  he  graved  at  Florence,  do 
<c  fumciently  teftify,  and  which  likewife  have  exalted  his 
cc  incomparable  talent  to  the  fupremeft  point/'  Then  enu- 
merating iome  of  his  principal  performances,  as  his  St.  Paul ; 
the  Demoniac  cured  after  Andrea  Rofcoli ;  a  Madonna  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  St.  Luke's  fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dkis;  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ;  the  duke  of  Lor-, 
rain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy ;  the  entrance  of  the  great 
duke,  with  all  the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke  of 
Florence's  nuptials;  the  Catafalco  erected  at  the  emperor 
SeuFptuf* :  Matthias's  death  ; .  the  famous  fiege  at  Rochelle ;  &c.  &c 
•rthehifto_jje  concludes  his  account  of  the  ftupendous  works  of  this 
^kom-°  inimitable  mafter,  with  obferving,  "  that  his  point  and  man- 
|ky.  p.  87.  "  ner  of  etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fometimes  even 
c<  exceeded,  the  moft  fkilful  burin." 

CALMET  (Augustin)  a  Benedi&ine  monk,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  St*  Hydulphus ;  has  pub* 
limed  feveral  learned  and  laborious  works  in  divinity :  among 
the  reft,  1.  A  literal  expofition  in  French,  of  all  the  hooks 
of  the  old  teftament,  with  large  prefaces  and  curious  difler- 
tations ;  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in* 
1707,  which  has  fince  been  completed  in  nine  volumes  fo~* 
lio.     2.  Anhiftorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical, 
and  literal  dictionary  of  the  Bible :  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprefenting  Jewifh  antiquities,  printed  in  - 
two  volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  1722,  to  which  has  been  added  a  * 
fupplement  in  two  more  volumes  folio.     A  new  edition  has 
fince  been  printed  at  Paris,  in  four  volumes  folio,  where  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  alphabet. 

Brit,  CALVERT  (George)  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year  1582.    In  1593, 

he 
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he  became  a  commoner'  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  February  1596-7,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.     At  his  return  from   hte  travels  he  waa 
made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  who  continued  him  in  his  fer- 
ric* when  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treafuren 
On  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  1605,  when  king  James  wis 
ehtertained  by  the  univernty.  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  ma- 
tter of  arts  with  feveraJ  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     After- 
wards he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council* 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  161 7,  received  the  honour' 
of  knighthood.    February  15, 1618-19,  he  was  appointed  to' 
be  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.     Thinking  the*  Biogr.  Bri& 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
preferment,  he  prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value : 
but  the  duke  returned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  advancement,  for  that  his  majefty  alone  had  made  choice 
«>f  him  on  account  of  his  great  abilities.     May  2,  1620,  the 
king  granted  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  out 
of  the  cuftoms.     After  having  held  the  fea]s  about  five  years, 
he  voluntarily  refigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  owning  to 
the  king,   that  he  was  become  a  Roman-catholick.     The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy-counfellor  all  his 
reign ;  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  February,  1624-5,  created* 
him  (by  the  name  of  fir  George  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  in 
Yorkfhire,    knight,)  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Longford  in  Ireland.     He  was  at  that  time  orte  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  he  had  obtained  a  pateiit  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with 
the  royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalcn 
in  Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in 
Somerfetfhire,  whereon  Glaftonburv  ftafids,  the  firft-fruits 
of  chriftianity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  Ibtf« 
America.  He  laid  out  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  ad- 
vancing this  new  plantation,  and  built  a  haneffome  houfe  in 
Fenyland.  After  the  death  of  king  James,  he  went  twice 
to  Newfoundland.  When  mr.  oe  1'Arade,  with  three 
French  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  English  fiihermen  there 
to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore  with  two  fhi;>s  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  fixty 
of  them  prifoners,  and  relieved  the  Englifh.  Neverthelefs, 
finding  his  plantation  very"  much  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  French,  he  at  laft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  weiit 
to  Virginia,  and  having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country* 
Vol.  III.  *    D  tetufnol 
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returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  king  Charle*  h 
(who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him  as  king  James  had  had) 
a  patent  to  him  and  his  neirs,  for  Maryland  on  the  north  of 

Biogr.  Brit.  Virginia.  He  died  .  at  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April* 
1632,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  before  the  grant 
was  made  out;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore* 
who  had  been  at  Virginia;  took  it  out  in  his  own  namc^  and 
the  patent  bears  date,  June  20,  1632.  He  was  to  hold  it 
of  the  crown  of  England  in  common  focage,  as  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Windfor ;  paying  yearly,  on'  Eafter  TueJHay,  two 
Indian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  tne  caftle  of  Windfor,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  mould  be  found 
therein.  King  Charles  hjmfelf  gave  that  province  the  name 
of  Maryland,    in   honour  of  his   queen   Henrietta  Maria* 

Ufa.  The  firft  colony  fent  thither  confifted  of  about  two  hundred 

people,  Roman-catholicks,  the  chief  of  whom  were  gentle- 
men of  good  families.  Since  the  firft  planting  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1634,  it  is  become  verv  considerable  and  flourifhing, 
being  chiefly  peopled  with  Koman-catnolicks,  wlio  have 
transplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penal 
laws  made  againft  them  in  England.  The  Baltimore  fa- 
mily were  in  danger  of  Ipfing  their  property,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  by  the~  aft  which  requires  all  Roman- 
catholick  heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eftates.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  their  profefling  the  prpteftant  religion.  George* 
the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dunftan's  ia 

State-Wor-  the  weft,  in  Flect-ftreet.     As  to  his   character,  dr.  Lloyd 

thiw,  p.       fayS>  ^e  was  tne  onjv  ftatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a 

75*'  decried  party  [the  Roman  catholicks]  managed  his  bufinefc 

with  that  great  refpeS  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  hi  ox 
applauded  him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
.  complained  of  him.  He  wrote,  1 .  Carmen  funebre  in  D.  Hen* 
Untonum  ad  Gallos  vis  legatum,  ibique  nuper  fato  fun&unu 
2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate.  4. 
The  anfwer  of  Tom  tell-truth.  The  practice  of  princes* 
and  The  lamentation  of  the  kirk. 

CALVIN  (John)  one  of  the   chief  reformers  of  the 

in  Pi- 
learn- 
philo- 
fophy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  under  a  Spanilh  profeflbr- 
His  father,  who  difcovercd  many  marks  of  his  early  piety, 
particularly  in  his  reprehenfions  of  the  vices  of  his  compani- 
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oik,  designed  him  for  this  church,  and  got  him  presented, 
May  21,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  La  Gefine, 
in  die  church  of  Noyon.  Oa  the  27th  of  September*  1527* 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville,  which  he  ex- 
changed, J^Y  5»  J529>  f°r  tne  rectory  of  Pont  TEveque 
near  Noyon;  His  father  afterwards  changed  his  refolution*  La  vie  <!e 
and 'would  have  him  ftudy  law;  to  which,  Calvin,  who J«« Calvin, 
by  reading  the  fcriptures,  by  advice  of  Robertas  Olivetanus  ?**  Bcxa* 
lus  kinfman,  had  conceived  a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitions  of 
popery,  readily  confented,  and  rcfigned  the  chapel  of  Gefine* 
and  the  re&ory  of  Pont  l'Eveque,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1534 :  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  belonged  to 
the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.  He  was  Bayte. 
fent  to  ftudy  the  law  firft  under  Peter  de.  TEtoile  (Petrus 
Stella)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bourges.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  Science,  and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private 
ftudies.  At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
die  direction  of  profeflbr  Wolmar,  His  father's  death  hav- 
ing called  him  back  to  Noyon,  he  ftaid  there  a  fhort  time, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatife  De  dementia,  being  at  this  time  about  Bczi# 
four  and  twenty.  Having  put  his  name  in  Latin  to  this 
piece,  he  laid  aiide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that  of  Calvin* 
ftyling  himfelf  in  the  title  page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis  Roma- 
Hus.  He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as  had 
privately  embraced  the  reformation.  A  fpeech  of  Nicholas 
Cop,  re&or  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
nished the  materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the  Sorbonne' 
and  the  parliament,  gave*  rife  to  a  perfecution  againft  the 
protectants ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
in  the  college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xain- 
tonge,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,   who  laid  this  firft  ftorm  raifed  againft  * 

the  protectants.  Calvin  returned  to  Paris  in  1534.  This 
year  the  Reformed  met  with  fevere  treatment,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  France,  after  publishing  a  treatife  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  believe  that  departed  fouls  are  jn  a  kind 
Sf  deep.  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  ftudied  Hebrew : 
at  this  time  he  publifhed  his  Inftitutions  of  the  chrtilian  re- 
ligion ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame,  though  he  s 
hunielf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfeurity.  It  is  dedicated  ft»4. 
to  the  French  king,  Francis  1.  This  prince  being  folicitous, 
according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  proteftants 
ta  Germany*  and  knowing  that  tney  were  highly  incenfed 
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by  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  their  brethren  fufiered  m 
i  ranee,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  punifhed  certain  enthufiafts,  who. 
fubftituted  their  own  imaginations   in  the  place  of  God's 
word,  and  defpifed  the  civil  magiftrate,    Cafvin,  flung  with 
indignation  at  this  wicked  evanon,  wrote  this  work  as  an 
apology  for  the  proteftants  who  were  burnt  for  their  reli- 
Bajle*        gi°n  in  France.     The  dedication   to  Francis  L  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  prefaces  that  are  highly  admired.     That 
of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  preface  to  Poly- 
bius,  are  two  others  of  the  number.     This  treatffer  when 
firft  publiihed  in  1535,  was  only  a  (ketch  of  a  larger  work* 
The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with- 
the  author's  laft  additions*  and  corrections,  did  not  appear 
till  1558.  .  After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a.  lady  of 
eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.-    From 
Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and  having  fettled  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Strafbourg,  orfiafil,  in 
company  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony  Calvin  ; 
but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war,  ex— 
cept  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that; 
road.     "This  was  a  particular  dire&ion  of  providence,  fays 
"  Bayle.     It  was  his  deftiny  that  he  fhould  fettle  at  Geneva,. 
"  and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
"  himfelf  detained  by  an  order  from  heaven*  if  I  may  fo  (peak." 
William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftick  temperr  who 
had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard*, 
at  laft  foleqinly  declared  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
he  would  not  ftay,   the  curfe  of  God  would  attend  hint 
wherever  he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.     Cal- 
vin therefore  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which 
the  confiftory  and  magistrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with* 
the  confent  of  the  people,  to  be  one  of  their  minifters,  an* 
profeflbr  of  divinity.     He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft 
office,  and  not  the  other,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguft  1536.     The  year  following 
he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon  oath,  their  affont  to  sr 
confeilion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  renunciation  of  po- 
pery ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  do&rine  did  not  put 
an  entire  flop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  aft  Geneva, 
nor  banifh  that  fpirit  of  fa&ion  which  had  fet  the  principal 
families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  collegues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facranjent,  whilft 
5  they  • 
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they  lcept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  dlfci-  Beta. 
pline  of  the  church.     He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not 
fubmit  to  the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  lately  made  [a].     Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Ge- 
neva fiunmoned  an  affembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  Calvin,  Fare],  and  another  minifter  fhould  leave 
the  town  in  two  days,  for  refufing  to  adminiftcr  the  facra- 
nent.     Calvin    retired    to    Strafbourg,    and    eftablifhed    a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  mini- 
fter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profefTor  of  divinity  there. 
During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued  to  give  many 
marks  of  his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva ;  as  appears, 
amongft  other  things,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote  in 
1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bHhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Romifti  church.      Two  years 
after,  the  divines  of  Strafbourg,  being  very  defirous  that  he 
ihould  affift  at  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the 
religious  difference,  he  went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had  a 
conference  with  Melan&hon.     Mean  while  the  people  of 
Geneva  (the  fyndics,  who  promoted  his  banifhment,  being 
bow  feme  of  them  executed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  their      x 
country  for  their  crimes)  entreated  him  fo  earneftly  to  return 
to  them,  that  at  laft  he  contented.     He  arrived  at  Geneva  Bay le. 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1541,  to  the  great  fatisfadion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiftrates  ;  and  the  firft  thing 
he  did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  church 
difcipline,  and  a  confiftorial  jurifdi&ion,  inverted  with  the 
power  of  inflicting  cenfures,  and  canonical  punifhments,  as 
far  as  excommunication   inclufively.     This    ftep  was   ex- 
claimed agatnft  by  many,  as  a  revival  of  Romifh  tyranny ; 
iieverthelefs  it  was  carried  into  execution,  the  new  canon  ibid. 
being  pafled  into  a  law,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people, 
beld  on  the  20th  of  November,  154 1  ;  and  the  clergy  and 
laity  fblemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever.     The  in* 

£  a  1  .The  church  of  Geneva  who  made  an  ac*l  in  a  fynod 
made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  held  at  Laufanne,  that  the  church 
holy  communion,  had  removed  all  of  Geneva  mould  be  required  to. 
the  baptifmal  fonts  out  of  the  reftore  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread, , 
churches,  and  obferved  no  holi-  the  baptifmal  fonts,  and  the  obfer-r 
days  but  Sundays.  Thefe  three  vation  of  the  fcafts.  Thefe  were 
things  were  disapproved  by  the  the  regulations  to.  which,  Calvin  re- 
churches  of  the   canton  of  Berne,  fufed  to  fubmit. 
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^flexible  rigour,  with  which  Calvin  afterted,  on  all  occafionj 9 
the  rights  of  his  conftftory,  procured  him  many  enemies  : 
l^ut  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would  hardly  believe,  if 

B*y]e.  there  were  not  unquefttonable  proofs  of  it,  that  amidft  all 
the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much  care  as  he 
did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [b]. 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefence ;  nevertheless 
on  fome  occafions  he  a&ed  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Franc-, 
fort  in  1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute? 
which  divided  the  French  church  in  that  city.  He  waa 
always  employed ;  having  almoft  conftantly  his  pen  in  hi* 
band,  even  when  dcknels  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  he 
continued  the  difcharge  of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal 
for  the  general  good  of  the  churches  impofed  on  him,  tiH 
the  day  of  his  death,  May  27,    1564,      He  was   a  man 

Ibid#  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  eminent  talents  :  a  clear 

undferftanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a  happy  memory  [c]  : 
he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefatigable  writer,  and 
poflefled  ot  very  extenfive  learning,  and  a  great  zeal  foe 
truth.  Jofeph  Scaligcr,  who  was  not  lavifh  of  his  praife, 
could  not  forbear  admiring  Carvin  :  none  of  the  commenta-* 
•  tors,  he  faid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  j 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to 
.   #   comment  the  book  of  the  Revelation.     We  learn  from  Guj* 

Ibid.  Patin,  that  many  of  the  Roman-catholicks  would  do  juftuse 

to  Calvin's  merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds*  One 
qannot  help  laughing  at  thofe,  who  have  been  fb  ftupid,  as 
to  accufe  him  of  having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear, 
money,  &c.  Artful  flandcrers  -would  have  owned  that  he 
was  fober  by  conftitution,  and  that  he  was  not  folicitoos  to> 
heap  up  richea.  That  a  man  who  had  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation  and  fuch .  an  authority,  fhould  yet  have  had  but 
a,  falary  of  an  hundred  crowns,  and  refufe  to  accept  of  more^ 
3nd  after  living  fifty-five  years  with  the  utmoft  frugality. 

Ibid.  ihould  leave,  but  three  hundred  crowns  to  his  heirs,  inclucU 

:  [b]  The   edition  of  hi*;  works  after  many  years,   whom  he   had 

publifhed  at  Geneva,  contains  12  feen  but  once;  and  that  when  he, 

volumes  in  folia  j  which  have  been  was  interrupted  for  feveral  hours, 

brought  into  nine  volumes  in   the  whilft  he  was  dictating  any  tiling, 

edition  printed   at  Araflerdam,  in  he  would  refume  the  thread  of  his 

1667-  difcourfe,  without  being  told  where 

[c]  We  are  told  by  Beza,  who  he   broke  off  j    and    never   forgot 

wrote  his  life  both  in  Latin  and  what  he  had  once  committed    to 

|rench,  that  he  knew  men  again,  memory. 
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ing  the  value  of  his  library,-  which  fold  very  dear,  is  fonte-^ 
thing  fo  heroical,  that  One  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  td| 
admire  it.  When  Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  6?  w 
Strafbourg,  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  Wanted  to  Corttiriiife 
to  him  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  their  town,  and  the 
ifevenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had  been'  aifigned  td  him  j  the 
former  he  accepted,  but  abfblutely  refufed  the  other.  He' 
carried  one  of  his  brothers  w-ith  hirh  to  Geneva;  but  hV 
never  laboured  to  raife  bim  to  an  honourable  port,  as  any 
other  pofiefied  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took  C&re 
indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family,  by  getting 
him  loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for  him 
to  many  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made4 
Bim  learn  die  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all' 
his  life.  .     .  :.* 

Calvin^  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  aflvice  of  hifcf 

Sitrori  Martin  Bucer,"  married  at  atrafbourgy  Idoletta  de 
ure,  widow  of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he.  had  converted., 
She  had  fome  children  by  her  firil  hufbarid,  and '  bore  Calvin* 
one  fon,  who  died  foon  after"  his  birth.  The  mother  died 
in  1549.  Calvin  appears,  by  his  letters,  to  have  be'en  ex- 
tremely afflifled  for  the  lofs  or  heri  arid  never  rnatrried'again. ' 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus)  a  learned  German,  was  borrV 
at  Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thurihgia,  in  the  year  1556, 
He  was  famous  for  his  (kill  in  chronology,  arid  published  a' 
ivftem  of  it  in  the  year  1605,  upon  the  principles  of  Jofeph* 
5>caliger,    for  which   hef  was  not  a  little  commenced   by 
Scaliger.     ic  Calvifius,  fays  he,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
"  modern  chronologeYs,  who  has  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.    His 
**  work  is  a.  moft  excellent,  ufeful   work,   and  full  of*  all' 
ct  kinds  of  good  learning."     Ifaac  Cafaubon.  alfo,  a  better  Sealig.  fa 
judge  in  this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  un$Jer  lefs  tempta-*^*'  M°» 
tion  to  be   partial,  has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius, 
c*  I  lately  faw,  fays   he,  in   a  letter  to  Sdaliger,  a  divine 
€<  work  of  a  modern  writer,  whofe  name  you  nrft  acquaint- 
(<  ed  me  with ;  I 'mean  Sethus  Calvifius.     One  would  won* 
"  der  how  fo  much  parts  and  learning  could  remain  in  ob- 
<*  fcurity,  and  concealed  from  the  world  fo  long.     Btit  th£ 
w  plain  good  man  feems  not  to  have  been  the  leaff  fofitf- 
*c  tous  about  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  by  mining  out  all 
**  at  once,  has  furprifed  us  the  more."    In  the  year  j6ii,Epifl. 444* 
Calvifius  published  a  work  againft  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
under  the  title  of  Elenchus  calendorii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII. 
comprobati )   or,  A  confutation  of  the  calendar,  approved 
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and  eftabliflied  by  pope  Gregory  XIII-  Vbffius  tells  qs, 
that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  {hew  the  errors  of 
t)ie  Gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and  more  con- 
yon*',  dc  oJfe,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforrning  the  calendar.  He 
maibtnu  prepa^  a  more  correct  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
npt.live  to  publifh  it  himfelf ;  for  he  died  in  the  year  1617, 
3jri4  it  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1620.  This  work  is 
f^id  to  have  coft  him  twenty  years  pains  and  ftudy, 

}$'C  AM  DEN  (William)  one  of  themoft  illuftripus  men 
Biogr.  Bfit.  qjf  his  age,  was  born  at  London  on  the  fecoridof  May,  1551.T 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordfliire,  but 
fettling'  at '  London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of 
painter-ftainers.  His  mother  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient' family  of  the  Curwens  of  Wirkington  in  Cumberland^ 
He  received  the  firft  tincture  of  learning  in  Chrift's  hofpi- 
taj.  He  waa  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchooh  and  at  nf- 
teen"  years  of  age  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a 
fervitor  in  Magdalen  college :  he  perfected  himfelf  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining,  under  dr.  Thomas; 
Cooper,  afterwards"  bilhop  of  Lincoln.  Upon  miffing  3, 
Ibid.  denies  place,  rje  went  from  thence  to  Broadgate-hall,  now 

Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of  dr.  Thomas  Thorn-? 
ton,  who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church^ 
carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained  him  in  his 
pwn  Jodgings.  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friendship  com- 
menced with  the  two  Carews  f  a]^  Richard  and  George  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  Qf  Totnefs, 
By  the  intereft  of  the  popifli  party,  he  loft  a  fellow- 
fjijp  jn.the  college  of  All  Saints.  In  1570  he  was  defir-, 
.  ,  ous  of  being  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  ;  but  in  this  alfo  hq 
mifcarried.  The  year  following  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  profecutc  his  ftudies  \  dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean 
IW4.  of  Weftminfter,    and  dr,    Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother* 

* 

•  r  * 

[  A  ]  As  they  were  both  arrti-  more  thai!  ordinary  attention.  Af- 
miaries,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  tfcr-he  quitted  the  univerfty,  and 
their  converfation  might  give  Cam-  ■  before  he  was.  fettled  at  Weftnrin- 
4en  a  turn  that  way.  This  is  tjbe  fter,  he  made  frequent  excurfionsy 
more  probable,  becaufe  we  learn  for  the  Take  of  informing  himfelfe 
from  nimfclf,  that  before  he.  left  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  be-% 
Oxford' he  had' a 'ftrong  inclination  gan  very  early  to  form  thofe  col- 
to  thefe  ftudies,  and  that  he  could  'legions,  out  of  which  he  afterwards 
pever  hgar  any  thing  \nentioned,  drew  his  learned  and  laborious  per-* 
relating  to  that  -fubjeft,   without    fqrmance.    Biqgr.  Brit. 
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(uppfying  him  both  with  money  and  books.  In  1573  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  de- 
gree that  had  been  refufed  him ;  and  his  requeft  being  now 
granted,  he  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination. 
In  1575  dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  cho- 
fcn  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.  While  he  dis- 
charged this  laborious  office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs,  , 
he  was  very  attentive  to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
perfe&ion  of  the  work  he  had  in  view,  namely,  A  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origin,  manners, 
and  laws,  which  appeared  in  1586,  in  Latin.  The  author  Biogr.  Brit, 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  compiling  it, 
and  that  he  was  firft  put  upon  it  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  the 
rnoft  learned  geographer  of  his  age,  who  coming  over  to 
England,  made  an  acquaintance  with  Camden,  and  corre- 
sponded with  him  conftantly.  He  began  to  digeft  his  collec- 
tions the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter,  devoting  to  it 
his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
1587,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588, 
dr.  John  Piers,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden 
the  prebend  of  IfFarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
without  refidence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  tojbid# 
holy  orders.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  fame  year,  he 
fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  y  which  defire  of  his  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  ftand  in  the  act  following ;  but  his  admifiion  oc- 
curs not  in  their  regifter.  In  1593,  ^e  Succeeded  dr.  Ed-w©od,F.o. 
ward  Grant,  as  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.  ThevoU.cijs* 
year  following  he  publifhed  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britan- 
nia, corrected  and  very  much  enlarged.  In  15979  he  pub- 
lifhed a  new  Greek  grammar,  entitled,  Grammatices  Grae- 
cae  inftitutio  compendiaria,  in  ufum  regiae  fcholae  Weftrno- 
nafterienfls ;  which  was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in 
England.  £>r.  Smith,  who  publifhed  a  life  of  Camden  in 
Latin  in  the  year  1 69 1,  fays  this  grammar  had  at  that  time 
run  through  very  near  an  hundred  impreffions.  Its  author 
was  taken  from  the  life  of  a  pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and 
promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king  at*  arms.  In  1600  he  fent 
abroad   an  account  of  all   the  monuments  of  the  kings, 

aueens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  with 
ieir  iniciptions  [b].  This  year  alfo  came  out  the  nfth  edi- 
tion of  his  Britannia,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology  to 
the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publifhed  by  Kafe 

f  b]  It  was  again  publifhed  in  1603,  aw}  a  thir4  tinge  in  1606 n 
*'-  '    *•■    •      • Brook* 
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Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  {cj.  In  1603,  x  collect 
ttotf  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  Francfort,  by  Cam- 
den^ care,  under  the  title  of  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hioernica, 
Gambrrea,  a  veteribus  dcfcripta ;  ex  quibus  Afler  Meneven- 
fis,    anonymus   de    vita  Gulielmi   Conquaeftoris,    Thomas 
Walfmgham,  Thomas  de  la  More,  Guliclmus  Genuticenfis, 
©iraldus  Cambrcnfis  ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem 'editi,  ex  bi- 
Bfidtheca  Gulielmi  Camdeni.     Having  laid  afide  the"  defign 
Be  once  formed  of  writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he' 
thought  himfelf  Obliged  in  juftfce,  to  add  to  the  fmall  ftock* 
rf  materials  already  prepared  thefe  original  and  valuable  au- 
tfiors.    This  account  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  epiftle  to  fir* 
Pttlke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this'  colleSion  in  ac- 
Strtowtedgment  of  the  good' offices  he  had  done  him  in  pro- 
enrinfg  him  tt>  be  made  king  at  arms.     Iri  the  year  follow- 
ing he  publifhed  his  Remaints  of  a  greater  work  concerning" 
Britain,    the  inhabitants  thereof,    their  languages,    names> 
Airoames,  emprefes,   wife  fpeechec,  poefies,   and  epilaphes. 
ttbgr.  Brit.  This  was  a  collection  of  things  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  hirrl  whilft  he  Was  gathering  materials  for  his  Bri- 
nmnra.    After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  kinc 
J^amcs,  being  defirous  t'O  put' the' reformed  churches  abroad 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, and  to  fatisf/  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, made  c'hdice  of  mr.  Camden  as  beft  qualified  to' 
draw  up" the  whole"  cafe  in  Latin.     In  1607,  Camden  pub- 
liflied  the  complete  edition  of  his  Britannia,  printed  in  folio^ 
amended  and  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  maps  and  cuts.    K 
faithful  tranfiatibn  of  this  edition  was  publifhed  in  1695,  by- 
Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
Bifllop  of  London.     Dr.  Holland,  a  physician  of  Coventry* 
who  publifhed  a  tranflalion  of  Camden's  Britannia,  in  161 1, 
had  inferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.     Thefe  inter- 


[c]  tTpon  the  publication  of  the  withftaftdlng  the  many    years   he 

fourth  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  had  tyent  m  the  office  .of  a  herald, 

warmly  attacked  by  Rafe  Brookef-  in  the  wrong.     He  acknowledges, 

month,  Yoric-herald,  who  pretend-  that  by  following  one  of  his  prede- 

ed  to  difepyer  in  it  many  errors,  ceflbrs,  Robert  Cook,   Chrenceux, 

im  relation  to  defecnts $  on  which  king  at  arms,  he  had  fallen  ,intq 

article  tne  author-had  enlarged  vejy  fomc    miftakes,    which    he   thinks 

nttrch    in    that  edition.     Camden,  were  excufable,  on  account  of  the 

in*  his  defence,  ffcews,  from  V3ri-  authority  by  which  he  was  mifled* 

pas  .authorities,    both  of  hiftory,  He  concludes  this  fhort  difrourfo 

and  records,  that  in  many  of  the  with  fome  very  quick  and  lively 

places  objefted  to,  himfeif  was  in  ftrokes  of  learned  raillery  upon  his 

the  right,  and  his  adverfary,  not-  opponent,    ffiogr.  Brit. 

polationsj 
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pektions,  which  a  great  many  readers  could  notd&tflguHh, 
occasioned  feme  writers  to  alledge  the  authority  a&d  teftl-* 
mony  of  Camden  to  prove  fa£b  which  he  never  advanced* 
To  prevent  this  miftake  for  the  future,  mr.  Gibfon  xeiblved 
to  give  a  new  translation  of  Camden,  purged  from  all  fa* 
reign  interpolations.  But  becaufe  dr,  Holland's  additions 
were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
Jtad  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with  any 
obfcurities,  mr.  Gibfon  preserved  them,  and  placed  thenl 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  alio  added  remarks;  at  the 
ead  of  each  county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  act 
vaneed*  or  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which 
he  had  defcribed,  or  a  defcription  of  places  omitted  by  him  ; 
with  a  lift  of  the  perfons  by  whom  he  was  furniflied  with 
his  materials.  In  1615,  Camden  published  in  Latin  his  an- 
nals of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  following  title,  Annates 
cerum  Angiicarum  et  Bibernicarum>>  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad 
annum  falutis  mdlxxxix.  The  continuation  of  thefc  an* 
aals  was  finifhed  about  the  year  1617  ;  but  Camden  never 
would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life  time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  irt 
the  fenrice  of  the  republick  of  letters,  refolved  alfo  tabe- 
£ow  part  of  his  eftatc  in  founding  a  lecture  on  hiftory  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  By  a  deed  executed  in- due  form,  Biogr,  Brit, 
March  5,  1 621-2,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor 
of  Bexley  in  Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifing.  therefrom* 
to  the  chancellor,  matters,  and  fcholars,  of  the  univerfity  o£ 
Oxford,  and  their  fucceiTors,  with  this  pnovifo,  that  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  faid  manor,  which  were  computed  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  fhould  be  enjoyed  by 
mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for  the  fpacel 
of  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  the  donor,  during 
which  time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments  ;  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  whole  eftate  to  be  veiled  in  that  uni- 
verfity :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was  unanimoufly  de- 
clared and  received  into  the  number  of  benefactors  to  the 
univerfity  [n].  He  appointed  Degory  Wheare,  M.  A.  fellow 
rf  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profeflbr.  Mr.  Camden  died 
the  ninth  of  November,  1 623,  at  his  houfe  at  Chiffelhurft  ire 
Kent,  where  from  1609,  he  had  paffed  all  the  time  that  he 

f  t>]  When  Camden  went  to  Ox-  offered  the  degree  of  matter  of  artv 
ford  in  1*611,  on  account  of  fir  but  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterward* 
Thomas  Bodley's  funeral,  he  was    the  title  of  knight. 
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could  be  abfent  from  London^  By  his  will,  written  by  him* 
felf  upon  his  laft  birth-day,  May  2,  1623,  (which  day,  it 
appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent  by  him  in  good 
works  and  pious  meditations)  he  bequeathed  eight  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh  in  which  he  ihould  happen  to  die  ;  a 
piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  lord 
Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  office ;  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter  ftainers  of  London,  to 
buy  them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  directed  this  in* 
fcription,  Gul.  Camdenus  clarenceux,  films  Samfonis  piftoris 
Londinenfis,  dono  dedit j  twelve  pounds  to  the  cordwain- 
ers  company,  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which 
the  fame  infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to 
his  relations,  and  fome  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  ac- 
quaintances. His  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  of  Conington  [e].  He  alfo  directed  by  his  will, 
that  he  ihould  be  buried  where  he  died ;  but  his  executors 
did  not  follow  his  intention  in  that  particular :  they  interred 
him  with  great  pomp  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
near  the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated 
Chaucer  [f].  He  was  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues,  than 
for  his  learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeft, 
in  his  converfation  eafy  and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life 
even  and  exemplary.  With  thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  friends 
in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries.  To  be  particular  in 
his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  bifhop  Gibfon)  would  be 
to  reckon  up  all  tne  learned  men  of  his  time.     When  he 

[e]  His  colle&ions  in  fupport  of  ters ;    for  upon  a  diligent  fearch 

his  iuftory,   with  refpec"l  to   civil  made  by  dr.  Sancroft,  foon  after 

affairs,  were  before  this  time  depo-  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 

fitcd  in  the  Cotton  library  $  for  as  bury,  there  was  not  a  line  of  them 

to  thofe  that  related  to  ecclefiafti-  to  be  found.    Biog.  Brit, 
cal  matters,  when  afked  for  them        [f]  Near  the  place  a  handibme 

by  dr.  Goodman,  (onto  his  great  be-  monument  of  white  marble  was  e- 

Befa&or,  he  declared,  he  flood  enga-  recced,  with  his  effigies,  and  in  his 

fred  to  dr.  Bancroft,  archbiihop  of  hand  a  book  with  Britannia  infcri- 

Canterbury;  who  upon  his  death,  bed  on  the  leaves.     According  to 

transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  dr.  Smith,  a  certain  young  gentle* 

fucceflbr,  dr.  Abbot,  who  actually  man,  who  thought  the  reputation 

had  them,    and  intended  to  have  of  his  mother  hurt  by  fomething 

published  them.   They  came  after-  that  Camden  has  delivered  of  her 

wards  into    the  hands  of  archbi-  in  hiftory,  could  find  no  other  way 

fhop  Laud,    and   are  fuppofed  to  to  be  revenged,  than  by  breaking 

have  been  deftroyed,  when  his  pa-  off  a  piece  from  the  nofe  of  his  ftfc? 

pers  fell  into  the  hands  of  mr.  rue  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
JVynne,  mr.  Scot,  and  Hugh.  Pe- 
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was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he  grew 
tip,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of 
his  life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correspondence  he 
had  fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  appear  from 
his  letters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eaiinefs  he  main- 
tained it,  the  fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained 
htm  refpecl:  at  home  and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  common  oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  tra- 
vel into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was 
thought  a  very  grofs  omiflion.  He  was  vifited  by  fix  Ger- 
man noblemen  at  one  time,  and  at  their  requeft  wrote  his 
lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a  teftimony  that  they  had 
feen  him  £g  j. 

[c]  Dr.  Smith  pnblifhed  fomc  death,  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all 

(mall  pieces,  written  by  Camden,  (rather  of  many  of )  the  remark- 

and  in  the  fame  volume  with  his  able    pailages    in    the    reign'  of 

life  and  letters.    The  moft  conil-  king  Jjimes.     Not  thai  he  could  lb 

derable  is  in  Latin,  and  bears  the  much  as  dream  of  living  to  make 

title  of  Gulielmi  Camdeni  annales  ufe  of  them  himfelf  at  that  age, 

mb  anno  1603,  ad  aim.  162-5;  but  and  under  thofe  many  infirmities 

the  running  title  is,  Gulielmi  Cam-  which  a  laborious  life  had  drawn 

dent  regni  regis  Jacobi  I.  annalium  upon  htm  :    but  he  was  willing 

apparatus.  Mr.  Wood  (A.  Oxon.  however  to  contribute  all  the  a£ 

vol.  I.  c.  481.)  thought  thefe  were  fiftance  he  cpuld  to  any  that  mould 

mr.  Camden's  materials  for  writing  do  the  fame  honour  to  the  reign  of 

the  annals  of  king  James's  reign  :  king  James,  which  he  had  done  to 

bat  what  they  really  were  we  learn  that  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Biogr* 

from    bilhop   Gibfon.     From    the  But. 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  his  own 

CAMERARIUS  ( Jo  achimus)  an  exceedingly  learn- 
ed German,  was  born  at  Pabeperg  upon  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  year  1500,  and  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Leipfic,  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ^ 
which  he  read  without  cealing ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory*  that 
when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  other, 
Camerarius  ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Al- 
dus's  Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm;  and 
•which  indeed  to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fomc  confe- 
quence,  when  printing  was  but  lately  introduced,  and  Greek 
books  were  as  yet  not  eafy  to  be  come  at.  In  the  year  I5I7> 
he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus ;  and  this  was  the 
year*  when  the  indulgences  were  preached,  which  gave  00 

cafioa 
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cafion  to  the  reformation.  Camerarius  was  at  St.  Paul** 
church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  1iis  mafter  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  wares  were  expofed 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  Heltus  was  fo  offended  with  the  impu-* 
dence  of  the  Dominican,  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
put  of  the  church  in  tbe  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic 
five  years,  he  went  to  Erford  ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wit-* 
temberg,  where  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  maintaining 
and  propagating  the  bufinefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew 
Melancthon  before \  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy 
with  him  ;  and  after  Melan&hon's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  14 
well  known,  in  a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  was 
alfo  foon  after  introduced  to  Erafmus ;  and  in  fhort,  his  un«* 
common  abilities,  but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters* 
made  him  known  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  the  year  1525,  there  was  fuch  an  infurredlion  and  tu- 
mult among  the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that 
Camerarius  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into 
Pruffia  ;  but  he  returned  very  foon,  and  was  made  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  an  univerfity,  which  the  fenate  of 
Nuremberg  had  juft  founded  under  the  direction  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  Melan&hon.  In  the  year  1526,  when  the 
diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert,  earl  of  Mansfelt  was  ap- 
pointed embaflador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Camerius  to 
attend  him  as  his  Latin  interpreter :  but  this  embafly  drop-* 
'  ping  through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of  tra- 
velling, he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 
to  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
forty  fix  years  with  this  wife  in  a  moil  happy  manner,  and 
had  four  daughters  and  five  fons  by  her,  who  all  grew  up 
and  did  honour  to  their  family.  In  the  year  1534*  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  ; 
but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a  ftudious  life  to  all 
advantage  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  he  refufed  it.  Two  years 
after,  Ulric  prince  of  Wittemberg  fent  him  to  Tubinge,  to 
reftore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that  univerfity  ;  and  when 
he  had  been  above  five  years,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  ani  - 
afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  liim  to  Leipfic,  whither 
he  went,  to  direct  and  aflift  in  founding  an  univerfity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Ca- 
merarius experienced  very  great  hardships,  which  yet  he  is 
faid  to  have  borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leipfic  was  beficged 
by  the  ele&or  of  Saxony ;  on  which  account  he  removed  all 
his  effects  with  his  family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  with- 
out 
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oat  confidence  lofe,  and  did  npt  retain  till  the  war  was  at 
an  end*  In  the  yoar  1556,  he  went  with  Melan&hon  to 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg ;  and  attended  him  the  year  after  tq 
that  of  Ratilbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  letters  and  hap- 
pinefs,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour  at  Leipfic,  upon 
the  17th  of  April,  1574,  furyiving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite 
a  year,  for  £he  died  the  15th  of  July  preceding,  and  Mel-* 
chior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  affli&ed  with  bee 
death,  that  he  never  was  perfectly  well  after.  Among  hi# 
friends  were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carolowits,  Melanc'  thon, 
Petrus  Viclorius,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  and,  in 
fhort,  almoft  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  hid  to 
hare  been  to  Melandthon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an 
advifer,  counfellor,  affiftant>  stnd  friend  upon  all  occafions : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  Melanclbon's  wife 
died  during  his  abfence  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  Camerariu* 
quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home,  however  neceflary  and  re* 
quiring  his  prefence,  and  immediately  fet  off  on  purpofe  to 
comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republick  were  prodigious.     H<* 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books,  and  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  no  (mail  fervice,  translated  as  many.     Greek  was  but 
little  understood ;  fo  that,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that 
language,  he  tranflated  fcveral  authors  of  antiquity :  Hero* 
dotus,  Demofthenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocri- 
tus, Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he  ftudied  evermore,  within  doors 
*'  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on  a  journey  and  in  hours 
"  even  of  recreation :  that  he  learned  French  and  Italian 
"  when  he  was  old ;  that  he  had  but  a  fmattcring  of  He* 
<c  brew ;  that  he  underftood  Greek  well ;  and  that  in  Latin 
<c  he  was  inferior  to  none."     Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  thei„  *Im  tec, 
higheft  terms,  and  Voffius  calls  him,  "  The  phoenix  of  Ger-  Hift,  fui. 
many."    However,  though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abili-  tempom,  *4 
ties  to  Camerarius,  yet  we  think  Erafmus  did  him  no  wrong, ann*  *574» 
when  he  &id,  "  Thcit  he  (hewed  more  induftry  than  genius 
<c  in  what  he  wrote."     He  was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  pc  Math.  p. 
difpoAtion,  great   humanity,  candour,  and   timer  ity   in   his  v-. 
fearches  after  truth  ;  and  tor  thefe  and  ruch  like  qualities  we  EJ!,ft*.  *  !**• 
fuppofc  it  was  that  he  was  ranked,  with  his  friend  Mrlancthon  tom.iii.1 
and  others,  amongft  hereticks  of  the  firft  clais  at  Rome. 

CAM  O  ENS  (Lewis)  a  celebrated  Portugueze  poet^ 
called  The  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  p^em 
the  Lufiadasj  or  conquefl:  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portugueze, 

was 
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was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Lifbon,  atout  the  year  1527*" 
He  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Conimnra,  and  gavcJ  proofs 
of  his  genius  for  poetry,  while  he  was  very  young.     How- 
ever, not  being  born  to  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.     He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in 
Africa,  which  the  Portuguese  wefc  in  pofleflion  of  at  that 
time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many 
occasions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his 
eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againft  the  Moors.     From 
thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  fome  others, 
who  had  a  tin&ure  of  polite  literature ;  but  happening  un- 
luckily to  be  fevere  upon  one,  who  did  not  underftand  the 
privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  anger.     He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  front 
thence  to  Portugal.     In  his   paflage  thither,  he  was   fhip- 
wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  effe&s,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty faved  his  life.     He  did  not  lofe  however,  (ays  mon- 
fieur  millet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger ;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  he 
jogement    held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As  fooil 
to  Sjavant,  ^  jje  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  finifh- 
*>»•  »•  P*   jng  han(j  t0  hjs  Lufiadas,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  year  1569* 
to  don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  hi* 
fortune  by  it.     But  that  prince  being  then  very  young,  and 
the  courtiers  no  admirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camo- 
ens  was  entirely  difappointed.     He  did  not  however  travel  a- 
gain  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Lifbon  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach   of  his 
countrymen,  he  died  miferably  poor  and  unregarded*  in  the 
NichcJ.  An- year  1579. 

tor.  Bibli-  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraor- 
*th.  Script.  j;nary  genius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 
U.p.ao,»i.vlvlda  vis  animi,  which  is  neceflary  to  conititute  a  poet  5 
that  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and 
an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his  make,  which  could  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  fubjefl:.  Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  wfe 
collected  the  above  circumftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he 
<c  perfectly  fucceeded  in  all  fubjefts  of  the  heroick  kind  ;, 
"  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  perfons  and 
"  places  $  that  his  comparifons  were  great  and  noble,  Jrfs 

cpifodes 


*  epitopes  veiy  agreeable  aqd  yerfificd,  yet  never  leading  nis 
*'  reader  from,  the  principal  object  of  his  poem ;  knd  that  hef  •' 

"  had  xnixed  a  gre^t  de;u  pf  .jearning  in  itJ  without  the  leaflj 
ic  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedantry*    ,.  BUptf1.  has  cri-Nich9l.An- 
ticifed  the  Xu&adas  foriiewhat  fcv^relj^  and -tells  us*  that***  ***- 
«  as  divine,  ?  poet  as  Canioens  may  pals  for  with  the  ^rtu-Hifpamtaau 
*'  ffjcsev  jet.  he  j$  exce^^Qriable  in  marly  jjccounts.    Hisru.ptio,*** 
*'.  veifa  a$e  foofteriobfcurei  ftat  they'miy  Teem  fafhei1  ttf 
**  be  rnyftef ies  ©r  oracles.' •'. TThe  defigri  is  too  yaiK  without 
4<  proportion  of  jjuftne^j,  ancL  in  (hort,  ft  is  a  Very  bad  mq- 
,   **  del  |or  an  epick  ppeM*    ^Te  adds,  /that  Cartioeps  has*     ^ 
<«  ihewn.  no  judgment  irf.  w  compofitioft  j  thai  ^he,  has '  mixed 
*'  ipdiicruninately  Venu§,  ^cchus,  and  btrie'f  heathen  df- 
**  vinities  in,  a  chriftiari  poem/;  and  that  he  ha?  c6rtdufte<J  . 
"itnofwermi^y^^^  ,.'    "V."       '^f^1 

But  notwittiftanding  &$1rrs  dilftlce  b?:tWs  ^oeih^'lt  has  °r  ap°^* 
been  ofteii  rcpVinted  ^na 'trahflated  mtdfcveftl.  languages.' 
It  has  been.tranflated  once*,  into  Frenctij  tfaice]  lhb>  'Italian^ 
and  four  .times  int^.Sp^nifli"  daftly,  it  j^as'  Wanflat^d  iptcf 
Latin  by  Thomas  fie*  yam.  Itffhbp  t>f  T*5rffa'  !n  Africa ;' 
who,  concealing  his  name,  and*  faying  nothing  of 'its  being 
*  tranHatic^,.rmadc  fome  believe*  .that  the  Lufiaclas  was  ori-J 
ginaily  written  tn  v^rl..  Large  commentaries  have  been 
written  upon  thefJjufiaaas  ;  tJ}e  rhoft  confiderable'  of  which 
are  thofe  .of  finpnuel  Faria.  de  Soufa,  ,^hicM'  were  printed  iri 
two  Yolurqfcj  felio'jat  I^^drid^  in  the,'  year.  1^39 '.  Theife  com- 
foentaries  were  ,  fallowed  the.  jrear  after  withthe'lSnbHcation 
of  another  volume  in  fo&o,  written  to  defend1  therti }  'befides 
eight  volumes  .of  obfervat ions,  upon  the  MifcellaneOus  po^ 
ems  of  Canons,  which  this  commentator  left  behind  him1 
In  manufcript.  We  cannot  cohclude  our  accc-urit  of  Ca- 
moens.,  without  lamenting*  that  his  great  foerit  wlas  Hot 
known,  q|  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe$  not? 
acknowledged  till  after  bis  death.  *    '   '  \ 

C  AM  P  A  tf  t  t.L 4A^tnoU  as)  a  celebrated  Italian  phU: 
lofppher  in  the  banning  <tf't^e3CVlth  century,  was  borrt' 
at  Stilo,  a  frhall  village  iri  Calabria,  oh  the  jjth  c5f  Septem- 
ber, 1568*     j\t  t|ie  age  of^ttirteen  he'  Wderftbod  the  aftn'M^r 
dent  oratof  sand  goets^'antf  wiote  difcourfes  "afid  verfes  t)h' 

hah* 
aw; 
Jut  young  )Jainpane|Ia  having  othef  vieWs,  entered  himfelf 
into  the.  ordjer  of  the  Dominicans.   x  Whilft  "taf'  was  ftudying' 
fihilafophV  w  SaaiGWgiOi,  his  profeflQT  Was  invited  to  diK  4 

V*L.m  '*     r  •*    E  ;-  futf " 
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pute  upon  lome  thefts  which  were  to  be  niVrnwlhcd  py  the 
Francifcans  ;.but  finding  himfelf  lodi^ofed^  hefentCarnpariel- 
.  Ta  in  his  room,  wfio  argued  with  fo!much  fubttlty  and 'ftrte^ 
that;  every  body,  was  charmed  With  him,  and  ffrred!i^trt;-  #iat 
trie  genius  of,rlTekfilas  had  trarifmlgrated  mttftba^a^clla;: 
he  had  never  Tiefore  heard  of  that  philofophev  hut  afteV  this 
jeacl  him  carefully,  f  and '  even  entered  irito  hiS'terttfrnents^ 
When  his  co.urfe  of.  philbfophy  wis  finifhed,  fit  was  fent'tb 
Cofenza  to  ft udy  divinity.    But  hi$  inclination"  led  him  ta 
philofophy.    Having  conceived  a  rfotion  that  the  truth  was 
aot  to  be  four^d  J  Mhd  pcripatitick  philofoohyj  toe  tttxlo'iiflyr 
examined  all  the  Creek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  commentators 
upon  Ariftbtle,  and  began  to  hefifate  more  arid  more  Witfi 
regard 'to  their  doctrines.     His  doubts  (till  remairyrtgi    he 
determined  to  perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen, 
the  Stoicks,  and  the  followers  of  Uemocritus,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  Telefms,.  and  to  compare  them  with  the  original 
book  of  the  world/    He  found  the  doctrine  of  His  matters 
to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  begah  to  doubt  evdn  of 
uncontroverted  matters  of  fa<£*  At  the  age  of  two*  and 
twenty  he  began  to  commit  his  t\£w  fyftems  to  writing,  and 
in  J  590,  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  prihtfectJ    rafliflg 
by  a  convent  of  the  Recollets  in 'that  cityj  and  feeing  avgrtfat 
number  of  people  going  in  and  but,  he  enquired  the  reafon 
of  it,  and  being  told  that  they  were  difputing  in  philofophy, 
he  went  in  with  the  others,  and  -obtaining  leave  to  (peak, 
acquitted  himfelf  to  fo  much  advantage,  that  he  received  the 
applaufes  of  the  whole  aflembly,  and  the  monks  of  his  order 
carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  convent.    Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took, 
occafion  to  commend  what  Was  fpoken  by  an  attcient  profef- 
for  of  his  order,  as  rery  judicious  $  but  the  old  man,  jealous 
perhaps  of  the  glory  which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade 
him  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  be  filent,  fince  ft  did  not 
belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he  was,  jto  interpofe  in  queftipns  of 
divinity.  Campanella  fired  at  this,  and  faid,  that  as  yotmg  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him ;  and  immediately  cfenfuteif 
what  the  profeflbr  had  advanced,  to' the  fatisfaftion  of  the  au- 
dience.   The  profeflbr  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  "to  htm' on 
thisv  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the  mquifition,  as  if  he  barf 
gained  by  magicfc  that  vaft  extent  of  .learning  which  he  had' 
alcaulred  without  %  mafter.    His  writings  made  a  prodigious?* 
rjoife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty;  of  his'  opinions  fttrfmg 
up  many  enemies  againft  him  .at  Naples,  He' Removed  tbi 
Xome;  and  not  meeting  wkhV  better  rettpt^iil  'that 
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city,  he  proceeded  taPk>rcncetand  preferred  forae  of  his  WQrfa 
to  ike  grand  duke,  Fetttihaitd'I.  the  patron  of  learned  metjf 
After  a  ihort  ftay  there;  as  he  was  patfing  through  Bologna^ 
in  his  way  to  Padua,  Ws  writinrs  w'ere  feized,  arid  carried 
to  the  iiwptifitioa  at -Rome*  This  -gave,  him  little  diftur- 
he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  wad 
employed  in  iflftru&ing  >fome  voting  VeneHiaas  in  his  doc-* 
ttines,  and  compofiag  ifomie  pieces. .  Returning  afterward 
to  Roane*  he  met  with  a  better  reception  th*ri  before, 
and  was  honoured  with*  the  friendship  of  feveral -cardinals* 
In  159$  he  went  to  Naples,,. inhere  he  ftaid  but  a  fhort  timej 
then  viiked  his  own-  countryi  Some  exf>reflk>As  which  hej 
dsopty  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  app 
die  project  of  An  infurrtEhon,  heing  reported  to  the  Spann 
ards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to  Naples  in  15994  as  ,* 
criminal  agataft  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  tinges  to  the  rackj 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment;  At 
fifft  he  was  not  permitted  to  lee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
afeof  pen,  ink*  and  paper;  hut  being  afterwards  indulged 
therewith,  he  wrote  ieverxl  of  ho  pieces  in  pf  ifort ;  fotnt 
of  which  Tobias  Adatnus  of  Saxony  procured  from  hi<n* 
and  published  in  Germany*  The  di&race  of  the  diiKe  of 
Ofluna*  viceroy  of  i£aples,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for'. 
Campanella,  and  oftfen  >  consulted  him,  was  the  occaficn  of 
his  being  afterwards  more  ftri&ly  confined.  Pope  Urban 
YUL  who  knew  him  from  his  writings*  obtained  his  liberty 
from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain*  in  May  1626*  Campanella  wentMorcrl.  , 
immediately  to  Rome*  where  he  continued  .feme  years  in  tbcGcn*  Di& 
pifaro  of  the  irtqurfifioii;  but  he  wafc  a.  prifoner  only  in 
tame*  Divers  realon*  Arfc  given  for'  this  new  Imprison- 
ment. -Some  fay,  that  in  wder  to  refcue  bimfetf  from  the 
long  and  fevere  confinefrtent  which  he.fuffered  un<fcr  the 
the  Spaniards,  he  appealed:  firom  the*  iriquifkton  in  Spain,  be- 
fore wh&ft  he  had  been  accused,  to  t&at  of  Rome,  where 
be  expefited  to  be  treated  with  more  lenity.  Others  report, 
that  die  £ope,  who  -wanted  a  .pretence  to  bring  hifn  from 
Naples,  acquainted  the  fcmgv  that  &ice 'Campanella  was  not 
convi&ed  of  arty  crime  againft  the  ftate?.  bub  was  fcecufed  or 
advancing  4evermrenfors.in  his  writings,'  he  ought  to  give  aii 
account  of  his  "faith  'before*  the  inquifitton  at  Rome/  In 
this  cafe  it  was  ne&effiuy  for  Campanella  to  c6ntrnue  for 
feme  time  under  a  kind  of  confinement,-  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  pretext  employed  by  the  pope,  Ih  1629  he 
difcharged,  bat  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
The  friendihip  ihewn  him  by  the  pope,  who  fettled  a 
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cohlfter&te  penfion,  and*. conferred:  i&iny  other  &vdur$  6ti 
him,  excited  theff'  jtakoufy ;  and  his  condpondence  -iritb 
fome  of  the FfenCJT*;ttati<wi,  gave,  them  new  Suspicions  t£ 
tiirti.'  6ampane)la  beings  informed  of  their  i  defign*  againfl 
hiiri,'  went  oiit  of  Romey  difguifed  like  stribiime  in  the 
French  ambaflador's  -coach;'  arid l embarking  for  France, 
landed  at  MaW&lles'  in  O6bober'i63f  J  :  Mr.  Peirdfc  btejng 
informed  of  hid  a&rivid,  font  a  letter ^to  bring  hkn.to  Aix^ 
where  he  ^fttertaitiqd  Mm  ibftie  month*  -  The,  yc^r.  fcH6vr«* 
ingOuiipaAeHfr*wlm{;  to  Paris,  arid  was  graciouily  rcceifced 
to  Lewis  XlIL  !ahd -cardinal  Richlieu^  the  latter  :procurcd  - 
hiirf  a  penfiori  of  2000  livres,  and  often  cohuiltedhim  on 
&e-  aftairt  of  Italy.  GampaneUa  pafledr  the  remainder  of 
hfe  days  in  a*  iftonpfteiy.  of  the 'Dominicans  at  Poland 
died  011  the  21ft  of'  March  1639*  int  the  fevientrrArifc^eailaf 
hreage.     A  liflnif 'his  writings  may  be  feen  inMorerL  i.    • 
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CAMPIA-N  (Edmund)  a  very  ingenious  and  iefcrhed 
fingtifhman,  wa^oorn  at  London  upon  the  twenty rfifth  0*7 
January  1*540,  and  educated  there  in  fchool  learning  among 
Wood's  A-  A*'  Mi^Oftoat  boy*  hi  Chrift's  hofpital.   Being  a  boy  of  great 
then.  Oxon.j&rtS,  he  was  pkched  upon,;  while  he  was  at  fchool,  t6  mfeke 
Fw*11^1  *  anofil^on  bcf<»*  quedn  Mary  atheracceffion  to  the  crown  $ 
firiranni^  ^nc*  from  thence ele&edfcholar of  St;  John's  college  in  Ox-! 
Jiiberjuca.   ford' by  Thomas  White*  the  founder  of  St,  in  die  yea*  1553. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  nrafter  of  aits  regularly, 
aftd  afterwards* -went  into  orders.'  in  the  year  1566,  when 
qu*en  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at.Oxford,  .he  made  an  ora*- 
tioh  before  tier,  and  aHb  kept  dnta&  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
With  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.     In  the 
Jear;  1508,  he  went  into  Ireland,  -wheite  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  that  country  iri-twd  books ;  but  being  then  discovered  td 
have  embraced  the  popifli  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profe- 
lytes,  he  was  feksed  and  detained  for  fome  time.    He  eicaped 
toon  after  into  England  ;  but  in  the  year  15^1,  tranfportod 
himfelf  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  rthe 
Englifli  college  of  jefuits  in  Doway,  where  he  openly  re- 
nounced the  proteftant  religion,  ana  had  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  conferred  upon  him^    From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits 
in  the  year  1573 ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general,  of  his 
order  into  Germany."  He  lived  for  fome  time  at  Brune,  ..and 
then  at  Vienna ;  wnere  he  compofed  a  tmgedy,  called  Ne£kor 
and  Ambroiia,  which  was  afted  befofe  the  emperor  with 
great  applaufe.    Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in*  BoHemia*     J 

and 
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and  taught  rhetorick  antf  philofophy  for  about  fix  years,  in  a 
coUea  of  jefuits,  which  had:  been  newly  erefted  there.     At 
length*  being  called  to  Rome*  he-  was  fent  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIU«  in$o'England,  whither  he  arrived  up*    > 
on  the  twenty  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  J580.     Here  he  pcr«j 
formed  all  the  offices  of  a  good- provincial,  and  was  diligent 
in  propagating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  conversation  and  • «    < 
writing.     He  feeros  to  have  challenged  the  Englifli  clergjj     >•  -' 
to  a  disputation  by  a  piece,  intitled.  Kationes  decern  oblati 
ctrtaminis  in  cau&fidei,  jreddita*  academjeis  Angliae,  which    ' 
was  printed  at  a  private  prefc  in  the  year  158 1  ;  and  many 
copies  of  which,  as  mr:.  Wood  tells  us,  were  difperfed  that 
year  in  St,  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the  time  of  an 
ad,  •  In  ihort,   Campion,  though  nobody  knew  where  he 
was,  was  yet  fo  active,  as  to  faff  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingh^m  fecretary  of  (rate  j  and  Walfingham  employed 
aprieft  catcher,  who  was  as  ufeful  4  member  of  ibciety  in 
tbofe  days  as  a  thief  catcher  is  now.,  to  find  him  out.    He  was 
at  laft  dtfcwejed  in  difguife  ,at  the  houfe  of  a  private  gentle- 
man in  Berks,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  prc/cef- 
fion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  witfi  a  paper  fattened  to  his 
bat,  on  which  was  written.  Edmund  Campian  a  moft  pernici- 
ous Jefiiit.     Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high 
txeaion,  in  adhering  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  the  queen's  ene- 
my, and.  in  coming  to  England  to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  with  other  Ro- 
mifh  priefts,  at  Tyburn  upon  the  fiift  of  December  in  tbe 
year  1581* 

All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  moft  extraordinary^ 
man  :  of  admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philo-' 
fcpher  and  flcilful  difputant,  an  exact  preacher  both  in  Latin 
and  Englifli,  and  withal  a  good  natured  and  well  behaved 
man :  fo  that  we  are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papift, 
and  having  fuflfei;ed  fohard  a  fate;  Befides  the  books  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote,  1.  Chronologia  univerfalis :  a  very 
leanled  work.  2.  Nine  articles  directed  to  the  lords  of  the 
nrivy  council,  in  1581.  3*  Various  conferences  concerning 
religion,  had  with  proteftant  divines  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  1581.  4.  Narratio  de  diyortio  Henrici  VIII.  regis 
ab  uxoce  Catherina,  &c.  The  manufcript  of  his  Hiftoryof 
Ireland  wa*  found  in  die  Cotton  library,  and  publifhea  at 

Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  the  year  1 633, 

* 

•  CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes). a  celebrated  By> 
4QtnOQe.  bifto^aDj  .w**  )Mxiat£op&Mt\iti>$erf  a  very  aort 
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pent  and  noble  family  ;  his  father  being  governor  of  Pelo- 

Smncfus,  and  Jiis  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's, 
c  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  admitted 
c*1***1  ii  *?  ^e  higheft  offices  of  ftate ;  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in 
Cw'i ;  Hif-  fuch  a  manlier,  as  to  gain  the  fayour  of  both  court  and  city. 
tori*  Lit.     fje  was  m^de  firft  Jord  of  the  bedchamber  to  tjie  emperor 
fom.u.  p.  Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favour  about  the  year  1 320,*  by  ad* 
££#!'***"  difting  himfeff  too  muth  \o  the  intereft  of  his  grandfon  Aiw 
dronicus.     However,  when  the  grandfon  feixecf  the  empire, 
as  he  did  in  the  year  1328,  tye  leaded  Cantapjzemt?  with 
wealth  and  honours  ;  made  him  genefaJiffipio  of  hi*  force*  5 
did  nothing  without  confulting  him ;  and  would  fain*  have 
had  him  to  have  joined  hip  in  the  govewnent;  which  Canta* 
puzenus  refufed.     In  the  year  1341*  Andronicus  died,  tin d  left 
to  Cantacuzenus  the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fen'  John 
Paleologu*,  who  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  fhould  "be 
fit   to.    take  it   upon  himfelf:    which    truft  ne  -dtfchargje* 
very  diligently  and  faithfully.     But  t|ve  em{>rcfe  ibwa^i 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,   knd  feme  of  the  nowes, 
foon  growing  jealous  and  envious  of  Cantactizenus,  fontied 
a  party  againft  him,  and  "declared  hhto  ^  traitor  :  upoft  Which 
a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  arrfiv,  befougkt  him  to> 
take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly  he  wascrOwft? 
ed  at  HadrianopoIJs  upon  the  twenty  firft'of  May  iri  the  year 
1342.     A  civil  war  raged  for  five  years,  arid  Cant^cUEerru^ 
was  conqueror,    who  however  came  to  pretty  reasonable* 
terms  of  peace  with  John  Paleologus  j  :vi*.  that  himfelf  tti6ttl4 
be  crowned,  and  that  John  fhould  be  a  partner  with  him'  ii\ 
the  empire,  though  not  upon  an  equarfoofcing,  till  he  fhould 
arrive  at  years  fujrtcknt.     He  gave  him  alfo  hifc  daughter  He- 
len,* to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  for  a  wife  j  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  dn  the  thirteenth  of  May  in  the 
year  1347?     But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  ariftng  between 
the  new  empeiprs,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  failed,  till 
John  took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1355.     A  few  days  af- 
ter the  city  was  taken,  Cantacuzerius, '  ufiwiHing  to  continue 
a  civil  war  any  longer,  abdicated  his  (hare  of' the  empire,  and 
retired  tq  a  monastery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
with  the  new  name  or  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remaiftder  of 
his  life  in  reading  and  writing.     His  wife  retired  alfo  a*<he 
fame  time  to  a  nunnery,- where  fhe  changed  hj?r  own^riafee1 
"   Irene  for  the  new  one  of  Eugenia*-                    1.    '■I"'fi"<. 
How  \ot\i*  he  Jiyed  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died^.  is 
not  very  ceftairj  ;  but  it:1s  Jtfcreed  by  ifl,H  mat  Her  lived  aWeVy 
long  time  in  it,  and  fuppo&dty  {bme^  thfit  be  did  not  ^w- 
"'  '  •*        "the 
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the  fear  14*1,  when  hg  was  ahundred  years  ^)f  age,  or  up- 
wards*    Hki$  he  wrote  .9  Hiftory  of  his^owp  times  jn  four  Fabriciut. 
book*,:  or  rather  of  thethfte*  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
worldly  aJEur*;  fince  the  period  it  includes  is  only  from  tfye 
year  13^0  tp  the  year  1355..    fite  was  a  very  proper  perfon  to 
relate  the  tranfa&ions  within  this  period,  be^aufe  he  was  not 
only  an  eye  witaef*  of  all  that  was  donp,  but  bimfelf  the  ox- 
deter  .and  doer  of  a  grgat  part:  upon  which,  account  Voffius 
has  not  fccupfcd  to  prefer  jum  to  all  the;  Byzantine  hiftorians..  De  Crec. 
A  Latin  ttaiflation;  of  this  hiftory,  from  the  Greek  manu,-  tift.  p.  31c 
fcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  published  by  Pon- 
tanus  at  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1603 :  and  afterwards  at  Paris* 
in  1 645*  a  fplendid  edition  in  thrte  volumes  folio  of  the  Greek    •   «     :  ; 
from  the  rnkaufcript  of  JftonC  I^griere  cha0£$llor  of  France,  1 

with  I?ontariua's  Latin  verfan,  "and  Wrth  the  notes  of  him  and 
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Befides  ihJM  hiftory  he  wrote  alfq  forae  theological  works, 
particularly  an  Apology  for  the  chrjftian  religion  againft  tha}: 
of  Mahojnet,  in  four  nooks:  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  >who,  it  ieems,  had  been  folicired  by 
a  muffclmaa  pf  Pcrfia,  to  dejert  cbriftianity,  and  embrace 
Mahomrtanifm :  where  he  does  not  content  huoafelf  with  reply* 
in£  to  the  particular  objection  of  the  n**(felir*an  to  chrifti- 
anity,  but  writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Alcoran; 
He  calls  hknfelf  .Gbriftodultoasua  writer.  •<  <.  .-■ 

'  CANTER  US  (Wjlmam)  an  eminent  ljngnift  and 
philologer,  was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  antient  and-reputabl? 
family  upon, the  fourth  of  July  in  the  year  1542  ;  and  educa* 
ted  in  the  belles  lettres  under!  the  inipe&ion  of  his  parents* 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to  Cor4  Mefehfat. 
nelius  Valerius  at  Louvajn,  with  whom  be.  continued  'foux>A!d*m*  * 
years;  and 'gave  fujrprizing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek T,tf 
and  Latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofc  languages,  by 
tranflationg,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramatick  pieces,  Hay* 
ing  a  ftrong  propensity  to  Greek  authors,,  he  removed  in  the 
year  1559  from  Louvain  to  Paris*  for  the.&ke  of  learning 
the  language:  more  perfeStly  from  John  A^ratasi,  .  Under  true 
profeiar  he  ftudioitill  the  year  1 562 j  and  then  was  obliged  f<* 
leave  France  on  account  of  £he  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled 
next  imp  Germany  and  Italy,'  and  yifited  the  feveral  uiwverfi- 
ties  of  tbo&^buntrieav  Bonnffla  particularly,. where. he  be* 
quneknowflLio  xhe  Jamous  Carolus  Ligosiius,  to  whom  ho 
afterward* dedicated  his  ci^ht  books  Novarum  lediorium.  Ve-( 
jx»ce  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not  on\yfi*r  the  .beauty  and 

E  4  magni- 


"magnificence**' the  place,  but  ft¥  r*fe  oj^rtiirifcy  rte4)6tftf 
•-*  have  of  purcrArrhg*  mamifcrijJrJ  I  Which  the  Greeks  brought 
in  great  abundance  from  theft  owfttt&uhtry,  and  there,expo£- 
*d  to  fafe  :  :^hd  from  Vehidfe  he  pt$p0fed  to  go  wKfrrrtdi  But, 
'  not  berfig  abteto/bear  the  heat  of-  Jhpfe  regions,  he  dropt  thfc 
purfuit  of  hitf  jpurneyany ferthers i*\& returned  thro' Germany 
to  Loiivairi,'  Where  in  about  «igW^yeare  tithe  he  rltidied  hitiv- 
fctf  t6  death?  f^rhe  died  thoW  ^a4irtgerin^xoj%fumption 
•*  upon  the  eighteenth  of  May  ^1$f  5}  when  he  ^wa?M»idy  ill  his 
thirty*  third  year^   Thuanus  Tay9f  tMt  he<< 'deffttted  to  be 
«*  reckoned  ttitttertg  the  mdft  leaded  mten  of  hi*  age ;  ajtd 
'«  that  he  would  Certainly  have  done -great  thingSy  ifhe  had 
HiM**™-*'  not  died  fo  v«iy  rmniatupriyi4,*;I«r  writing*  are  purely  ph£- 
*J7*         lolpgical  and  critical :  asyNovaYumh^iofturtviibri o6bj— Syn- 
tagma de  rationegmeftdand!  GfteeOs-  autoros ~  Note,  »  fcno- 
lia,  emendationes,  &  explicationes  in  Euripidem,  Sophodemi 
iEfchylum,  Cicerfcnem,1  Prrjpeftium,  Acrfbniuriv,  Atitobium, 
&c.  befldeS  ^  book  of  Various '^fedings  irt  fey«rt^  jtyaJWffaript* 
taf  the*  feptuaglrtf?  iftrtd  «  great *nan£*ltoiflati©*s^f  <3fW&  au- 
thors,    He  understood  fix  languages  betides  that  •  of-hk  na- 
tfrei$untiry?  vfe.  ^he  Latin,  Sreefc^Hebrcwi  French,  .ka- 
lian, -and'Oai^rM^1^     *-.'*     A      ■     -     '  f::»!.ii  .>.  '       »"- : 
-    It  may-  iuftly  focfc*a  matter  of  Wonder,  how  a  man,  with-* 
in  the  compaWiof  fo  flboVt  a  life  is  Oantenis's,  ocmld  gatWro* 
fo  many  laborious  talks;*  as  he  muft  needs  take  dories  and  no 
lefs  matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  itj 
MelcHter  Aoam  has  givstti  uVfotifeife&Qunt  of>tffisI:  '^utd  ac- 
tordirfgvtohim,  CantarusHvaspirt  the  firft  place,,  very.  tem-t 
Derate  and  abstemious  m'poiht  of  diet1  j  thit'fe,'ibe^eat  fo* 
the  fake  of  Jiving^  and  did  not  live;'  -as  the  generality  of  man-J 
'**']  JcinS  do,  for*  the^  fake  0/  eating.-  He  always !  begun  his  flu-» 
"'  'dies  at  fcvenio'clodk  in  die  nibming,  and  hot  fooner,  bacaufe 
*  'tiarty  rrfing'di^not  agree  with^im  ^  and  purfaed! them  very 
fotenfely,  tul'hatf'an:  hour  kferickven.,   Then  1  he -walked 
cut- for  an-  hour  before  dinrierr  and,  after  be  «bad  dlnedy 
Walked  for  another*  hour,     ThehJ  retiring  to>fys  ftudy,  he 
.    |kpt  an  hdur-upbrf  a  couch,  ail  J  after  that  refumedhis  ftudies^. 
which  he  <fontiitairdj^liifalrruAilm-ffet  iq  winiiHy -and  fevefr 
cfclock  ih  rummer!-  -'Then* he  took  another  bdurffc  wait;  audi 
iiter  retarding  agaih  to  hisftudiefc,  contimied  them  till  mid* 
n%ht  without  intemiptibn,  for  )\e  !nrtvfer  ato  any  iUppe* i  and 
had  no'vrifato  ciifturb  him.     ilrhefe  &ft  hpjiraofrjthe  *by*  were 
ndt  however  devoted  by  him  to>  fevere  ftudy,  but  t»»nrririig^ 
letters  rto  his  friends,  or  any  other,^u/inefsl  tjiat  fjecutired  lem 
labour  and  attatjbn>  which  be. might:  happen  _ta  hate  upon, 


.V^'. 


Wshande.  '  One  would  be  ready  to  x^ndude  upon  a.fiWtre^ 
le&ran*  that  this  was  not  fufficientto;  do  what  Cameras  did: 
hitmen,  who  have  not  experienced  ityi  da  hot  eafttyxonceiire* 
what  avaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  .affiduity  and  con* 
Jhncy  wifl  run  jferougb;  Canteruswas  bothiaifiduQUs  and 
confiant ;  and  his  ftudieswere  condo£faed  withvas^muchibim 
and  method,  as  if  he  hknfelf  bad-  been  .a.  machine.1  He  had 
**  only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen, 
but  he  divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour  gWs,  fome  of  which  he 
jet apart for  reading,  others  for  writing-;  and,  as'  he  teJls  lis 
haalelf  in  a  preface  to  his  Lat£n  tsanflation  of  Stobseua,  he 
never  varied  irom  his  jsrrablifhed  method  cm  any  account  what*- 


*  *   i 


We  muft  not  forget  to  obfervey  <that,  as  fhort  a  time-  as  he 
lived,  he.cplledbd  antoft  excellent .and.  curious  library  j  not 
only  full  of  the  beft  authors  in  all  die  languages  heunderftood, 
but  abounding  jdfe  "with  Greek  manufcririts,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  his  travels;  and  which*' if  death  had  fpared  him* 
he  intended  to  have  published  with  Latin  verfions  and  notes* 
He  ootdd  have  faid  with  Antonnius,  that  M  nothing  was  dear-* 
^  ex  to  him,  than  his  books :"  his  inordinate  love  of  which 
exposed  him  to.  a  moft'fevere  trial,  when  aiudden  inundation 
atXouvain  greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
his  whole  library.  This  happened  ufton  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  157&  andwas  fuch  -an  affliction  to  him,  that, 
asMekiior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
if  his  friends  had  net  plied  him  with  proper  topicks  of  confer 
lation,  and  affifted  him  in  drying  ^nd  bringing  His  books*  and 
inanufcripts  to  themfelves  again, 

< 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French  proteftant 
and  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  sabout  the  year  1579*  He.  was  profefibr  of 
divinky  and  of  the  -oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Saumuri  and  fo  very  deeply  (killed  in  the  Hebrew,  that  our 
karnedbifhop  Hall  calls  nim  magnum  Hebrairantiuia,  ora«r 
culum  in  Gallia,  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew 
in  France*  He  was  the  authfor  of  fome  very  learned  works  ; 
but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy  be  had  with 
the  yonnwBuxtorfl  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points*  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date 
and  origin  of  thefe  points';  both  of  which  have  been  very 
warmly  efpoufed  1 4  The  firft  is,  thatibe  points  are  coeval  witn 
fhe  language,  and  were  always  in  ufc  araong  the  Jews  :•.  the 
jeeondy  thaf  the  points  wprcnot  known  to  the  Jews  .before 

their 
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theft  difperfioji  fcortv  Jerusalem,  hut  imwrtod  aftej*tauoVbJr 
modem,  rabbles  to  prevent  *he  language*  which  was  emery  day 
{lecaying,  from  baii&ujtetfaio&;  viz*  that  they  wei?  iavent*- 
ed  by  the  Mafomthjews.of  Tiberias,  .about  fix  hundred  yearn 
after  thrift.  This  opinion  of  thq*  late'  invcatiian  waist  taken  up 
by  Capellus,  who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned 
tuktifo)  intitled,  Arcanum  pun&uatiabis  rcveJatuop^  ice* 
whkh  work,  being:  printed  in  Holland,  raided  a  great  cb»- 
mour  among  the  protectants,  as  if  itiud  a  tsndehcy  to  hunt 
their  caufc.  In»  the  mean  time  it  is  certain  tthat  JLuthdr^Gahrini^ 
Ziuiagtius,  and  others  had  eipoufed  the  iame  notion,  as  well 
as  the.  Scaligers,  Cau&hons*  Krpenios^  Salmafius,  Gratius* 
and  the  Heinfiufes  :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  faid,.  that 
CapeUttf*  introduced  aj*y  novelty,  but  only  better  and.  more 
folidty  eftablifhed  an  opinion,  which  had  neen  approvpd  of 
by  the  moil  leaniod  ax&judacious  pnoteftanu.  But  the  true 
ceafon  why  tfie  German,  pooieftinu  ihgenesal  fo<waraily  op- 
posed Capellus's  opinion*  was,/  becai^»  they  had  been  accu4- 
tomed  to  follow  that  of  die  two.  Btixtorfs,  whom*  they  confix 
dered  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning.  -  Buxtmff  the  mberbad 
written.*  little  traatife  mi1  defence  of  4he  iniquity  of  th6 
points ;  and  as  BuxtorfV  c&dit  was  joft^TCKeataaEKingtbc^x^ 
they  cfcofe  rather  to  tely  4pon  hja  authority,  than  to  araminc 
his  arguments,  in  foaoftrhfeaf  enquiiy.  Buxtorf  the  fori 
Wrote  againft  Capellus,  and  maintained  Jus^  father's  opinion. 
Capellus '  however  has.  been  generally  iuppoied  to  fcafre  "put 
the  matter  beyond  ai|y  farther  difpiite^  on  whtdiiaccountliis 
fcholaw  BocKart,  Grotius,  Spanheim,  'Vfiiffius,  Daille,  and 
almoft  all  the  learned  in  Hebrew  fince*  hare  come  .very  rea* 
dily  into  his  opinion. 

Capeiftis  compofed  another  work,  intitled^  Cfitida  Ca^ra, 
which  fo  highly  difpleafeLtbe  proteftants,  that  they  .hindered 
the  impneffionof  itv  till  JohnCapeUas,  who  was  hisibmhiid 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the*  .king  to  prmt  it  a* 
Paris  in' the  year  1650.  This  work  is  .nothing  elfe  but  a  col- 
itetitio*>a[  various  readings,  ami  errors*  which  he  thought 
were  crept  into  the  copies  x>f  the  Bibje,.  through  the. fault  of 
the  transcribers  :  it  mufbhave  been  however  a  work  of  jir«w 
digious  labour,  fmce  the  author  acknowledges,  that  he.  had 
been  fix  and  thirty  years  about  it^TIte  younger  Buiporf 
wrote  a  learned  anfwerto  it,  and  .fonuc  Englim  proteftants 
have  alfo  appeared  againft  it  1  bdt  Qrotius  ooi  «  the  odier  fide 
very  much  commends  this  critique  in  anxpiifie  to  the  author? 
where  he  tells  him  amottg  other,  thinge,  to.  lie  content  wkb 
the  judicious  appwbaaop  «f  a  fewv«ther  $haa  th$  bfi^tdiap- 
.,i  plaufe 
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phofe  of  many  readers.    Comentus  «fte,  ifys  be,  maghis 
pothis  qttam  mtdtis  laudatoribus. 
Capellusdied  at  Sttmfcir  in  the  year  1658,  *ged  almoft  eigh- 

are ;  having  made  an  abridgment  of  his*  life  in  his  work 

arte  Capellori. 


CAR ACCI  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hankn 
bal)  celebrated  paintarsrof  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bo* 
logna  in  Italy.  Lewis  Carracci  was  born  in  the  year  1555  ;  DePU^ftc, 
and  was  ebufin  merman  to  Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who 
were  brothers.  He  discovered  but  an  indifferent  genius  for 
painting  under  his  firft  mafter  ProfperO  Fontana ;  who  there- 
fore ^difluaded  him  from  purfiiing  it  ajty  farther,  and  treated1 
him  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.  However  he  was 
determined  to  fuppty  the  defects  of  nature  by  art  ;  and  hence* 
forward  had  recourfc  to  no  other  mailer,  but  the  works  of  the 
great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tin* 
toret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  eiieouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould  feme  time 
be  one  of  theTiirft  in  it* '  This  prophetic  •  applauje  animated 
him  in  his  refolutjons  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art;  and  he 
travelled  about  to  ftttdy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  excelled 
ink.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret?s,  and  Paulo  Veronefe'a 
works  at  Venice ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  at  Florence  ;•  Corr*g~ 
gio's  at  Parma;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg-* 
gio's  manner  touched  him  moft  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it 
ever  after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring,  and  had  a 
peculiar  gracefulneft  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Carracci  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  15579  and  Han<* 
Btbal  in  die  year  1560.  Their  lather,  though  a  taylor  by 
trade,  was  vet  very  careful  to  give  his  fons  a  liberal  educati- 
on. Auguftine  was  begun  to  be  bred. a  fcholar;  but  his  . 
Shts  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  a  goW- 
th.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little  time,  and  then 
gave  himfeif  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy;  He  firft 
put  hirofdf  under  the*  tuition  of  his  coufin  Lewis,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained  fomer 
knowledge  hkewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  na- 
tural philofophy,  rrjetorick,  mufick,  and  moft  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  fcfences.  He  was  alfp  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very 
accomplished  in  many  other  refpe&s.  Though  painting  wa* 
the  profeffion  he  always  ftuck  to,  *yet  it  -Was  often  interrup- 
ted by  his  purfufts  in  tne  art  oiT  engraving,  which  he  learnt 


of  Cornelius  Cop,  tiid  $  ttkteh  ke  farpaffe^  all  the  matters 
iif  his  tone*      "  ''••'• j  r;d  "*xz     .  rrfj-2  • :  • 
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•  Hannibal  Carded  in  the  mean  Jime  w&s  a  Afcifjeytf  hvgr~ 
is,  as  well  as  his  brother  AugiiftifttS  i  but  never  wandered 
fiiom  his  art,  though  he  wandered  through  ajl  thofe  places 
which  afforded  any  .means,  of  cultivating  and  perfr&ipg  it* 
Among  his  many  admirable  qualities,  he.  had  Co  prodigious  a. 
memory,  that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to 
retain  and  make  his  own.  Thip  at  jfeipiai  he  acquired' jhe 
fw*etnefsand  jwity.of  Correj^io.;f  at  Venice,  t)ie  ftreagth 
•  apd  diftributidn  of  colours  of  Tljtiajfir,  a*  Rome,  the  £brre£U 
jaefs  of  defign  and  .beautiful  forms  #f  the  antique  :>  and  by 
his  wonderful  .performances,  in  the  Farnefe  palao^ije-frop 
made .it  appear,  that  ail  the  feveifci -perfe&ions  of  thenaoft 
eminent  mafteip,  his  predeceflbrs*  were  united  inhimfelf  a- 

lone* .  .-:.;>%.     ..     , 

*  At  length  thefefhrec.  painters  having:  made  all  the  a4vfuita~ 
gts  they  could'. by  .contemplating.  th*.  works*  and  iby^cjofe 
pra&ice,  formed  a  plan-  of  aflocjatipflfe  and  continued  hence* 
focward  almoft  always  together;  <;  kcwis  communicated,  his 
difcoverieis  freely,  to  nis  coufuisi.tajrjipropQftd,^  them  that 
they  fhould  unite  their  fenttme^Wandtth^irjniaJm?rj.  .and  aft* 
as  it  were  in  0wifed<^aoy4  The,  propofal  was  ,acceptftd :■.. they 
performed  fevcml*  things  in  feveral  places^  a*d  folding  'their 
credit  to  inciieafe,,  they  iai^the^oundatiol'of  that  celebrated 
ichool,  which  ever/i|>ce  has  goi>€|  by  .the  flam$.of  tfcet  Garac- 
c?s .  academy.  Hfrlftf  .all  the  young  ftudents,  who  -bad  .  a 
yiefw -of  becoming  lifters,  refortcd  to  be  u*&ru3e4.*jn..th* 
jjidimrnts^fepainiing>:  and  here  the  Cawracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  .cane&e...  lewis's  .charge  was  to> 
make  a  cpHe&k>fi  pf  antique  flttue  v  and,  baf^  reliefs, ,  Thpy 
bad  defigns  of  tfce  teil  mailers,;  and  a  folle&ion  of  curious, 
books  on  all  Aib]e£ts  relating  to  their  art : .  and  they  had  a  fkil- 
ful  anatomift  .always  ready. to  teach,  what  belonged  tp  the 
knitting  and  caotion  of,  the  jrnufcjes^&q^  .There  were  often 
difputations  ift  the  academy  j  arid  not  pnly  painters*  but.  m$n 
of  learning  propofed  queftions,  w^h  were  always  decided 
by  Lewis.  Every  -body  was  well  xeceived  ;  and  though  fta- 
ted  hours  were  allotcd  to  treat  of  different  matters^  yet  ^im- 
provements might  be  n>ade  at  all  hours  by  the, antiquities, and 
the  defigns,  which  were  $0  be  feci)*  f 

,  The  feme  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal 
Earnefe  fent  for  Hannibal  thither*,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his 
palace.  Hannjbal.was7.$hef  qiore,  filling  to  go,  bec*ufe  he 
had  a  great  defire  to.  fee  Raphael's  W*kfi>  yfixh  the  antique 
ttatties  ajwi:  b&Tsb*elie&  .TV  JH<te  hwfcd\  he  took  there- 
from the  ancient  fculpture,  made  him  change  his.Jfolpgnja^ 
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mtnrier  for  oife  mane  learned,  "but-  lefi  naturaMn  the  defigit 
and  in  thfc  colouring)  Au^ulHne  followed  Hannibal,  to  affifli 
him  in .  his  undertakirig  of '♦the  fiarnefe  gallery.;  but  the  bro- 
thers not  rightly  agreeing,  theouritoalfent/Auguftine.to  the* 
court  of  thexlake*  ofrBatnid,  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  the 
year  1602^  being-only  forty  fire  years: of  ftge. '  His  moft  ce- 
lebrated piece;  of  pauitingis  that  of.  the  communion  of  St. 
Jeromj  in  Bologna :  -.**  A  piece,*  lays  a  cobnoiffeur,  fiycota-  Frefooy** tie 
"  pkte  in  all  it*  parts,:  that  h  was  much*  txrbe  lamented,  the  ^  P***"1** 
"  excellent  author  Jhbnld  .withdraw  hhnfelf  from  the  -  prac-  LondfiVi^. 
iC  sice  of  an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo.very.extraqr* 
«  dinary,  tofollow  the, inferior  profeffion  of  a  graver/' ,  An- 
guftine  had  a  natfcral  ion,  called  'Antonio,  who  was  brought 
up jr  painter  under.his  uncle  Hannibal;  and  who  applied  him** 
fdf  with,  4a  much,  fuccefs  to  the  ftody  of  altahe  'capital  pieces  inf 
Rome,  that  it 'is  thought  he  woulo  have  rorpaiTed  even  Han- 
nibal hirofelf,  if  he  had  lived ':.  but  he  died  atthe  age  of  thirty 
five,  intbe year  i6l&  ..{    ;  r.::..: 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the" 
Farnefe  gallery  at  Rome!*.- and  after  taooboemble  pains  and 
care,  finifhed  the  paintings  in  the  perfe&pofv  they  are  now 
tobefeen  in.    He  hoped,- that  the caidrnal'woiud have .re* 
warded  him  in  feme  prnjfcirtion  to  iheexceHence < of: his  work;  1 

and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which  was  eight  years  \  but 
he  was  difappointed.     The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  igno- 

Kckv  «ve  him  But  £  little  above  two 


rant  Spaniard  his  debfafKcky  gave 
hundred  pounds,  though:  it<  is  certain  'he  deferred  more  than 
twice  as  many  tho«£mdsj  .  Whdn  die  money ,  was  brought 
him,  he  was  fo  fiirprifid -at  the  injufrice  done  him,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  a  word  toviibe  perfon  that  brought  it*  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy,  which  his  temper  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  4nore  to  touch  'his 
pencil;  which  refohition  he -had  undoubtedly  kept,  if. his 
necellkies  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  melancholy  gained  fo  much  upori  hint,  that  at  certain 
times  it  deprived  him  of  the  .right  ulb.of  his  fenfes.  It  did 
not  however  put  a?  flop  to  his  amours';  and  his  debauches,  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
brought  a  diftemper  upon- him,  of  which  he  died  in  the  yea* 
16094  wfeen  he  was  -forty  nine  years*,  of*  age.  As  in  ids 
life  lie  had.  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  >fo  he  feems  to  have 
copied  that  great  mailer  in  the  cauie  and  nianner  of  his  deadb 
rfis  veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed'  fo.great,  that' it  was 
his  death~hed  xequeft,'  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with 
him ;  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  pantheon  or  rotunda 
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atRdme*  There  arc  extant  feraaifrfnts  of  die  bldtfed  rk* 
gin,  and  of  other  fabjeOs,  etched  by  the  hand  of  thfa  in- 
comparable arttft.  :  He  is  find  td  have  been  a  friendly  plim* 
fceheft,  and  open  hearted  man;  voy  ooirananicative-to  his 
fbfolars,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  thenvtaat  he  generally 
kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  with  hi*  colours,  wfcm  tbejr 
might  have  recotbrfe  to  either,  as  they  had  occafion* 
f  ••■»  Whcfe  Hanmhal  Carracci  worked  ^at  Rome,  Lewir  wai 
courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy/  fefpocially  by  the  eMrgy^ 
..to  snake  pi&ores  in  their  churches-;  ancLtrcmay  judge  of  jhrtf 
capacity  and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  ptfbwes  he  made* 
and  by  the  preference  that  Was  given  him  to  other  painters* 
Irk  the  midft  of  thefc  employments,  Hannibal  follicited  him 
to  come  and  affift  him  in  the  Farnefc  gallery ;  and  ii>earneft~ 
ly  that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  ntqueft; «  Ffe 
went  to  Rome ;  corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery ;  paimt+ 
ed  a  figure  or  two  himferf ;  and  then  retained  to  ficdogriaj 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1619,  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of  hi* 
age.  • 

:  Had  the  Carracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yfct  tha 
merit  of  their  dtitiples,  in  die  academy  which?  they  rounded? 
would  have  rendered  their  name  ilhrffrious  in  fadoeeding 
times :  among  whom  were  Gukb  DomenkbinO,  Lanfrancoy 
&c.  &c. 


CARACCIOLI  (John)  an  ilhtftrious  nobleman,  and 

die  grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenttf 

century,  was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  o<* 

Brantome,    bliged  to  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  when  he  was  very  young*   At 

**  de*ifi  r  kn§th  nc  nsK*  mc  8°°°*  ^^ to  P*"*  J0*0  II*  cpieen  of  N*<» 
?*"*  *'"£"  pies,  and  was  admitted  not  only  to  her  fmendfiirp  but  to  tea 

*"** *9*'  embraces.  He  had  a  particular  averfion  to  mice,  as  the  au. 
thor  juft  referred  to  informs  us;  and  from  mis  fingubdty,:ae 
he  relates,  ihe  contrived  a  method  of  discovering  her  paffion 
to  him.  One  day,  is  he  was  playing  at  chefs  in  hef  ward- 
robe, ihe  herfelf  earned  a  moufe  to  be  fet  before  him  ;  and 
he,  {hampering  about  for  fear,  ftrft  tumbling  agafeift  onef 
then  againft  another,  ran  in  at  die  queen's  chamber  door,  pnd 
fell  juft  upon  her.  ny  this  means  die  queen  took  arveppor-* 
ttmity  of  communicating  hints  to  him,  which  he  dfeerwardt 
improved  to  the  utmoft ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was* -made  her 
duef  fenefchal.  He  met  however  with  the  ^ate  cmrmJbuh  tor 
fitch  minions :  for,  in  the  firft  places  oy  engaging  in  too  ma- 
ny intrigues,  he  became  odious  to  a'  Ufly,  who  {tad  a  great 
ascendancy  over  the  queen.    Some  deckrey  that  he  was  infix 

lent 


and  that  he  even  gave  her  a  box  4ftrtte  fetf,  «j»6h  he*  teftfing 
him  the  principality  of  Salerno.  Then'  he  gave  t&cafion  to  fcis*  SpradtM 
fcfng  fuippaed  of  feveral  ftfei^  f>rilftfce%  agtiirift  the  ftate $  for  ***nn. 
Momna  tells  us,  that  kites-he,  who  k&rtM  Aiphdnfo icitig  Hi*- . 
of  Arnigon  to  return  to  Naptes*  wfcfch'he  had  left  for  rio^    "'  * 
ether  reafon,  but  b^iltfc  he  codcl  h<*  forcibly  cafry  off  qu6en 
Joan,  who  had  adopted  him  for  meh  foa,  ?As  odidus  ^3  tMs 
tngrateful  fon  mult  tit  ■  to  ;Jdto,  yet  <3araecidli  •  undertook  to 
make  hi*  fcartytfiutaflh  ihtte  veryfengdom  of  Nailed,     ffis 
machinations  were  «ifctftered';  ahi  -t^fhiftrate  thetav  mow 
tifiedually,  confidence' Htfas'femmj^ref^^  Unite 

he  wascafily  aUufeditato-tfc  cjuectaY  pteferice ;  whoyby  the 
advice  of  her  female  favourite,  <aufefl  «him  to -Be  dijfcatehed; 
iThe  manner  of  k  was*  as  Spondanus  relates  it,  thus  :  A 
felft and  mfiduous feefiage  was  fent him  tathe. nlgkity  that  dite 
queen  was  -  leized  wSth  an  apoplefti  A  fty  arid  rthat  "hte  faitift  '   t 

wait  upon  her  immediately.  He,'  after  4He  late  confident 
Ihewn  to  him,  did  dot  fofpecfc  her  to  be  fefe  tnemy ;  and  there-- 
forelteted  up  and  opened  his  chanftfter^d6or,  before  he  was 
half  dfefled :  upon  which  the  <4fiaffij#  rtflted  in,  and  IJoHed 
Km.  This  happened/  upon  the  tif  eiifcy  ^feVetoth  of  ;Augtift 
1432:  on  which  <tyh?1fa<lfolcrfo  pothp  dtp 

nuptials  of  his  -fon.*  ^Bayle*  fays,,  that tfrii "John  Garaccioli, 
the  chief  fenefchal  of  Naples,  wasthenioft  oonfiderable  rio* 
Meman  of  his  family  $  'though  it  was  very  numerous,  and  had 
•produced  many  great  men. 

CARDAN  {Jhrom)   one  of  the  tfioft  extraordinary  Bayie. 
geniufes  of  his  age,    was  born  at  PaVii  on  'the  24th  of  MortrU 
September,  1501,    As  his  mother  was*  not  married,  £he  tri- 
ed every  method  to  procure  an  abortidn,  fcut  without  eflfo 
She  was  three  days  in  labourj  and  they' Were  forced  at  h 
to  cut  the  child  from  her.     He  was  born  wMT  his  head  "co-. 
vwed  with  black  curled  hair.  .  When  he  *wasf  four  .years  old! 
he*  was  carried  to  Milan  v  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  die, 
rnihrerfity  of  -Para,  Where,  two  years  after,  he  explained 
Euclid.    In  1524  he  went  to  Padua,  and  the  feme  year 'was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of  -arts';  in  the  end  of ,tW 
following  year,  he  took  tiie  degree  of  doftor  of  phyftck. 
Me  married  about  the  end  of  1531,     For  ten  years  'be- 
fore, his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  knowledge?  of 
a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.     He  .at- 
tributed k  tolfct  cvU  influences  of  the  planet  under  Which 

ho 


Bqrk.       {l***^  VtfPV  Whwii Jje. enumerate ,a#  **  doth  in'*™** 

pla*G*  than  one,  A§  :«fea*eft  ,misMw^.  pf  tys.  Jifc.  thi* 

.tea  year*  in^encjfj  ^alprays  one**  ?At  the  age  of. thirty 

,    M>  ttyree  He  beca/ne^profeffpi;  of  ppthematick*  at  Milan'. .   Two* 

•  years, after  he  was  offered,  the.*place.o£  pjo/e#br  0/  medjjeine] 

at,Pavia,  whicji  h$refuie<k  not  feeing  alikelit^ood  of  hav-. 

jngjiisfalary  regujarlji  paid.     In  1539  .tie  was  admitted  a 

member  of  the  college  of  .phy^cians  at  Milan  s,in, 1543.  hf 

xead  puWic^Jleftuf^in,n^diciiie  jn  4^iat  city,  arid  aft  *avia> 

,ttw  year  following,,  Jwtdjfcontinued  them  becaufe,  he  could. 

r^t  obtain  payment  of- his  falanr,  a^  returned  tp  Milan*  jUk 

«*547»  his  friend  Andrew  Veialius,  procured  him  from^tbcl 

De  vita  pro-  lung. -of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  pejofion  ,of  eight  hundred 

Vj*i  cjowto  and  his  table,  .which  he  tells  us  ;he  reFufed  on,  ac- 

y  *        count  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate*  and  -becaufe  to  be  well 

recejved  in  that  kingdom,  he  muft  have  renoun/ced  the  Ko^ 

Ihia.  wiih  religion  in  wj^ch  he  had  been  bred..  In  1552*  h* 

went  into  Scotland,  .having  been  fent  for  by  the  archbiu^oj^ 
of  St,  Andrews,  who  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  French 
kihgVphyficians^arjd,  afterwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor* 
This)prelater  then.fqrty  years  old,  had- been  for  ten  years 
a/Hiclted  with  a  Jhprtnefs  of  breath,,  which  returned  every: 
ejght.days  for  the  two  la#  years*  He  began  to  recover  from 
tbe  rnoment-  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  ruin.  Cardan,  took 
Jus  leave  of  hhn  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  day%  - 
Reaving  him  prefcriptions,  which  in  ,two  years;  wrought  a 
complete  cure.  *    * 

Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
,  viflting  fevexal  countries.  He  crofted  France  in  going  thi- 
ther, and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germa- 
ny along  thq  banks  ol  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafton 
he  went  to. London.,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity* 
This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months ;  after  which  coming 
tac)c  to  Milan,  he.  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  Ofton 
frer.  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia,  from  whence  he  wa^.m-j 
vited  to  Bologna  in  i6$2.  He  taught  in  this  laft  city.  ti]j[ 
the  year  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  intqprifon^ 
but  fpme  months  after  he  was  fent  horne  to  his  own  houfe. 
Hi  was  not  reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  aft 
fijMied  him  for  aj>ri(bn  j  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after-  fie 
left  Bologna  in  September  1571,  and -went  to  Rome,  ;wher,o 
he  lived  without  any  publick  employment. ,  He  was,  how,-\ 
ever,  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and. 
received  a  pennon  from  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  .o^  the. 
aift  of  September  15753  according  to  Thuapuse  T^  ac- 
count 
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fcoiint  might  He  fufficient  to  (hew  the  reader  that  Cardan  was 
of  a  very  fickle  temper;  btft  he  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  of  nis  lingular  arid  odd  turn  6f  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  godd  and  bad  quali- 
ties:    This  ifigeriuoufneft  is  itfelf  a  prdof  that  his  mihd  was 
of  £  very  particular  c&ft.     He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  ibid; 
no  pain  naturally,'  he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tion  in  himfelf^  by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueezing  his  fingers 
tffl  he  cried.   He"  aid  this,  He  adds,  to  ptevent  a  greater  evil : 
for  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  vio- 
lent fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  impreffions  on  his  brain, 
ai  were  more  ihfupportable  than  any  bodily  pain:    He  fays? 
effewhere,  that  in  his  ereateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to 
whip  his  legs  with  rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  great  relief   to  him  to  weep,    but  very  often  he 
could  not.     He  wad  forhetimes  tempted  to  ky  violent  hands 
oh  himfelf,   which  he   calls  heroick  love;    and  imagines 
that  feveral  other  perfons  nave  been  poffeffed  with  it,  though 
they  did  hot  own  it  :    nothing  gave   him   more  pleafure 
than  to  talk  of  things  which'  made  the  whole  company  unea- 
fyj  he  fpoke  on  all  fubje&s,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon: 
hfe  wis  fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,    as  to  fpend  whole 
days  in  them;  to  the  great  prejudice  Of  Kis  family  and  repu- 
tation; for  he  even  flaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels. 
He  obferves,  that  the  poverty  to  which  he  Was  reduced,  ne- 
ver compelled  him  to  do  any  thing  berieath  his  birth  or  vir- 
tue, and  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to"  earn  a  fub- 
fiftance,  was  the  making  of  almanacks.     J.  C.  Scaliger  af- 
firms, that  Cardan  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,1  ab- 
ftained  from  food  [a],  that  his  prediction  mi^ht  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not'  difcredif  his  art^ 
Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  df  books,  for  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  printed  iri  1663,  contains  ten  volumes  iii 
folio.     His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digreffions  and  obfeurity  whereof  puzzle  the 

[A]Thuaiius(1.62.}(aYs  this  was  "  filling  fuftenance,  purpofely  that 

generally  believed :  Cam  trtbus,  &c.  "  that  he  might  not  contradict  his 

f*  When  he  was  within  three  days  "  prediction."     Cardan's    father, 

"  of  thredcore  and  fifteen  years  of  who  was  a  do&or  of  medicine,  and 

M  age,  he  died  in  the  very  lame*  of  civil  and  canon  law,  died  in  the 

-*\  year,  and  on  the  very  day  (the  feme  manner,  in  the  year  1524, 

"  eleventh  of  the  kalends  of  O&o-  having  abftained  from    all   fufte- 

*  ber)  which  he  himfelf  had  fore-  nance  for  nine  days.    His  fon  tell* 

u  told  1  it  was  generally  thought  us,  that  he  had  white  eyes,  and 

'*  that  he  haftened  his  end,  by  re-  could  fee  in  the  night  time.  Bayle. 
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reader,  who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expeft  to 
meet  with  j  as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetick  he  introduces 
feveral  difcourfes  concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
creation,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  in  his  logick  he  has 
inferted  a  judgment  of  hiftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns 
that  he  made  thefe  digreffions  to  fill  up*  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfellers  being  for  fo  much  a  fheet :  and  he  wrote  as 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alledges  the  following  a- 
mong  other  reafons  for  it :  that  Cardan  imagined  that  many 
things  being  familiar  to  him,  needed  not  to  be  exprefled  ; 
and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  and  his  extenfive 
genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  flay- 
ing to  explain  the  medium  or  connection  between  them. 
Naudaeus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  ifi  his  writ- 
ings are  an  evident  proof  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fen- 
fes  j  that  they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of  memory, 
nor  to  artifice ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between 
his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of 
madnefs  with  which  he  was  feized. 

CARE  W  (George)  an  eminent  Englifh  gentleman,  wa» 
fon  of  George  Carew,  fometime  dean  of  Chrift  church  in  Ox- 
ford, and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew  caftle 
Wood'i  in  Pembrokeshire.  He  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year 
Athen.  1557,  and  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgatc's 
hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1572.  But  taking  more  pleafure 
in  military  affairs,  than  in  the  folitary  amufements  of  the  ftu- 
dy,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree ;  and 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him  a- 
gainft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  her  council,  and  matter  of  the  ordnance 
there :  in  which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very 
bravely  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in 
the  voyage  to  Cadiz  in  Spain*  At  length  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
manner  invaded  with  a  domeftick  rebellion  and  a  Spanifh  ar- 
my, he  was  made  prefident  of  Munfterfor  threeyears;  when 
.joining  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he 
took  feveral  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought 
the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to 
the  crown,  he  was  called  home ;  and,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  was  conftituted  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Guernfey  and 
Caftle  Cornet.  In  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reign,  he* 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  for  he  was  already 
knighted,  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of  Clopton  >  having  be- 
fore 
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fere  married  Joyce  the  daughter  of  William  Cloptbn  of 
Gopfcm,  efq;  near  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire, 
Afterwards  he  was  made  matter  of  the  ordnance  throughout 
England,  and  one  of  the  kings  moft  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil: and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown,  he 
was  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  Totttefs  in  Devonihire* 
Be  died  in  the  aavoy,  hear  Londoil  as  it  was  then*  in  1629* 
aged  feventy  three  years  and  upwards  j  and  his  body  was  con-* 
taed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire  to  be  inter-* 
ltd* 

It  may  truly  be  /aid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  wtfs  a  faith* 
til  fubje&,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commarider,  an  honeft 
counfeUor*  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning*  Hd 
wrote  a  work,  intitled  Pacata  Hibernian  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
fate  wars  in  Ireland ;  which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  Londoil 
in  Ae  year  16335  with  his  pittttre  before*  and  thefe  verfe* 
under  it. 
« 

Talis  erat  vultu,  fed  lineup  mente  manuque 
Qualiserat,  qui  vult  aicere5  fcripta  legatt 

Confulat  aut  famam*  qui  lingua,  mente  manuqtid 
Vincerehunc*  faina  jtidice,  raruserati 

1Tiis  hiflory  contains  three  years  tranfaftions  at  Riuiiftet,  of 
Which  his  own  actions  make  not  the  leaft  part.  It  was  re* 
fctved  for  his  own  private  fatisfaclion,  while  he  lived,  ?s  hd 
was  not  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  cerifure,  which  he 
would  probably  have  incurred  by  publifhing  a  piece,  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  to  make  the  principal  figure*  Nor  was  hd 
determined  about  having  it  publifhed  at  all,  but  only  prefer- 
red by  way  of  fupplying  materials  for  a  general  hiftory  of  Ire-* 
land,  when  fome  writer,  equal  to  the  talk;  fliould  undertake  " 
it.  Befides  this  work,  he  colle&ed  feveral  chronologies,  char- 
ters, letters,  monuments,  and  ^materials,  belonging  to  Ire- 
land in  four  large  manufcript  volumes*  which  are  ftill  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford*  He  alfo  made  feveral  col- 
lefHons  for  an  hiftory  of  Henry  V'sj  reign*  which  were  afr 
towards  digefted  into  Speed's  hiftory  of  Great  Britain* 

CAREW  (T h o m a s)  was  defcehded  of  the  family 
flf  the  Garews   in '  Gloucefterfliire.     He  was  educated   ad 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  Athen.  d** 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  fewer  on.  wi.  1. 
fa  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  always  efteemed  him  aft"**  63°* 
of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court*     He  was  much 

Fa  re- 
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Biojr.  Brit.  refpe&ed  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  Beft  Johnfoif 
and  fir  William  Davenant*  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
about  the  year  1639*  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and. 
a  mafque  called  Caelum  Britanntcum,  performed  at  White- 
hall on  Shrove  Tuefday  night,  the  eighteenth  of  February, 
J&33>  by  the  king's  majefty,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of 
Devonihire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c.  with  feveral  other 
young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  affifted  in 
the  contrivance  by  mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous  architect ;  and 
all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the  celebrated  mr.  Henry: 

Langbain.    Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of  the  pri- 

Biogr.  Brit.  vate  muflck  to  king  Charles  I. 

Wood,  Ath.     CARLETON  (George)  a  learned  bifhop  in  the/even* 

O.  vol.  I.     teenth  century,  was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland,  He. 

">!•  5!7»  was  chiefly  maintained  during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at 
Edmund  hall  in  Oxford,  by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin, 
ftyled  the  northern  apoftle.  In  February  1579-80,  he  took, 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  fame  year  he  was  e)e£ted 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  which  fociety  he 
remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of 
arts,  and  thofe  of  bachelor  and  dbftor  in  divinity,  and  in  De- 
cember 1617,  waseleded  bifhop  of  Llandaff.  Theenfuing 
year  he  was  fent  by  king  James  I.  with  three  other  Englifh, 
divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
he  flood  up  in  favour  of  epifcopacy.  At  his  return,  be  wa» 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter  in  161 9.  He  died  in  May 
1628,  aged  fixty  nine.     He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  papifts, 

Ibid.  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid  Calvinift.     "  I  lov- 

"  ed  him,  fays  mr.  Camden,  for  his  excellent  proficiency  in 
"  divinity  and  other  polite  parts  of  learning  [a]". 

1 

[a]  He  wrote,  1.  Heroici  chara-  great  and  merciful  deliverances  of 

Seres.     2.  Tithes   examined,  and  the  church  and  ftate  of  England, 

proved  to  be  due  to  the  clergy  by  fmce  the  gofpel  beganne  here  to  flou- 

a    divine    right.      3.    Jurifdi£tion  rim,  from  the  beginning  of  queene 

fegal,  epifcopal,  papal  :  wherein  is  Elizabeth.     6.  Snort  directions  to 

declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  know  the  true  church.     7.  Oration 

upon  the  jurifdi&ion  of  temporal  made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince 

princes,  and  of  the  church,  &c.  4.  of  Orange,  and  the  aflembly  of  the 

'Confenfus  ecclefiae   catholics  con-  ftates  general.     8.  Aftrologimania: 

tra  tridentinos,  de  fcripturis,  eccle-  or,  the  madnefs  of  aftrologers :  or, 

fia,  fide,  &  gratia,  &c.  5.  A  thank-  an  examination  of  fir  Chriftopher 

ful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  Heydon's  book,  entitled,  A  defence 

in  an  hifforical    collection  of  the  of  judiciary  aftrology.     9.  Exami- 
nation. 
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nation  of  thofe  things,  wherein  the  and  renowned  among  the  northern 
author  of  the  late  appeal  [Richard  Englifh.  12.  Tcftimony  concern - 
Montague*  afterward  bifhop  of  ing  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  the 
Chichefter]  holdeth  the  do&rine  of  Low  Countries,  and  epiicopal  go- 
Pelagians  andArminians  to  be  the  vernment  in  England.  13.  Latin 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  letter  to  mr.  Camden,  containing 
10.  A  joint  atteftation  avowing  fome  notes  and  obfervations  on  his 
that  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Britannia.  14.  Several  fermons. 
England  was  not  impeached  by  the  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch 
fynodof  Dort.  11.  VltaBernardi  annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranf- 
Gilpini,  viri  fanftiflimi,  famaque  lation  of  the  Bible,  undeitaken  by 
apod  Anglos  aqnilonares  ecleberri-  order  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  but 
mi.  It  was  alio  published  in  Eng-  not  completed  and  published  till 
liih,  under  this  utl*,  The  life  of  1637.  Biogr.  Brit. 
Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  moll  holy 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  acade- 
my, which,  properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond ; 
for,  excepting  fome  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a 
Mind,  he  was  as  ftrenuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge  as  Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond,  Bayle. 
He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy,  that  he  negle&ed  to  cut  his  nails 
and  let  his  hair  grow.  He  was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  flu- 
dies,  that  he  not  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot 
even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his  maid  fervant  Melifla,  who 
was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  vi&uals  into 
his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  his  concubine's  care 
was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupting  his  meditation, 
$md  that  of  letting  him  ftarve :  from  whence  we' may  infer, 
that  this  philofopher,  was  one  who  could  ill  bear  to  be  diftur- 
bed  in  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafion  of  it  was  to 
give  him  neceflary  fuftenance.  He  was  an  antagonifl  of  the 
Hoicks,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted philofophers  of  their  fedfc,  for  his  adverfary,  and  was  fo 
felicitous  to  get  the  viflory,  that  when  he  was  preparing  for 
the  combat,  he  took  a  doze  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain,  Ibid. 
and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power  ci 
his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate.  The  A- 
thenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hun- 
dred talents.  Carneades  the  academick,  Diogenes  the  ftoick, 
andCritolaii?  the  peripatetick^were  charged  with  this  embafly, 
IJefore  they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to 
great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneades's 
doauence  was  djftinguiflied  from  that  of  the  others,  by  its 
*  F  3  length 
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ftrength  and  rapidity,  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  In  the 
ienate,  that  thefe  ambafladors  fhould  be  immediately  fent  back, 
becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the 
Argument?  of  Carneades*  The  Athenian  ambafladors  (fajd 
many  of  the  fenators)  were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  than  tofolicjtthemby  perfuafion;  mean- 
ing, that  it  was  impoffible  to  refift  the  power  of  that  eloquence 
b  Cite,  with  which  Carneades  addrefled  himfelf  to  them.  According 
HW?  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at  Rome  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine 
prations  of  this  philofopher,  that  they  forfook  their  diverfions 
and  other  exercifes,  and  were  carried  with  a  kind  of  madneft 
to  philofophy ;  the  humour  of  phjlofophiling  fpreading  UkQ 
enthufiafm.  This  grieved  Cato,  who  w^s  afraid  that  for  the 
future  the  Roiqan  youth  would  prefer  books  to  arms*  He 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fenate,  for  having  fuffered  the 
{unbafladors  to  continue  fq  long  among  them,  without  an  an^ 
|Wer,  who  were  able  to  perfu^de  them  to  any  thing*  Cata 
was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit,  and  ftrength  of 
argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained  either  fide  of  a 
queftion,  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of  juftice  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
fteard  him,  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the  greateft  o-r 
rators  of  Rqme,  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted  in  demo- 
lifbing  his  own  work ;  becaufe  all  fcrved  in  the  end  to  confirm 
Jus  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refenvi 
blanceq  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two  things 
djreftly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently,  Quiti- 
tilian  very  judicioufly  remarks  that  though  Carneades  argued 
in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he  afled  himfelf  according  to  the 
ftrifl  rules  of  juftice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades  13 
truly  admirable.  *c  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy, 
*c  or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  tq 
*€  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  therq 
*c  lurked  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though 
**  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  perfon  whatsoever  to  blame  tun* 
*  for  being  filent."  . 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchoql  tq 
liis  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled,  The  philo-i 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed.  wjth  his  concubine  Melifla.  Hq 
did  not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incomprehenfibility  \ 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
gs  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well,  wjiat  hi*  eye$ 
told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  an4 
f>roke  with  Mentor;  whole  crime  was  moft  infamous.  He, 
was  the  favourite  fchojar  of  ^ameacfes,  and  had  free  accefs 
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to  Us  houfe,  as  if  he  bad  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  lived  to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  others 
nuke  him  to  be  ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fixty  fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has 
preferved  the  following  apophthegm  of  Carneades.  Princes 
learn  nothing  well  but  riding :  for  their  mailers  flatter  them  j 
thofe  who  wreftlc  with  them  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thrown : 
but  a  horfe  confiders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a 
poor  manor  a  rich, 'be  on  his  back;  but  if  his  rider,  cannot 
rule  him,  he  throws  him. 

C  A  R  O  (Hannibal)  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and 
orator,  was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the  year  1507  5  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to 
feme  bifhops.  Soon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft, 
under  die  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal 
of  Farnefe.  Then  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  began  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works, 
He  translated  Virgil's  ,£neid  into  his  own  language,  very 
delicately  and  very  faithfully :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of 
ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  that  the  beft  judges  did 
not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  leaft  fhort  of  his  original. 
He  tranflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  rhetorick,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1570,  and  two  Orations  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He  wrote  a  co- 
medy, which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcellany  of  Lett.  iy,  U 
his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1584, 3* 
His  fonnets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem, 
which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  ho* 
nour  of  the  royal  houfe  of  France,  Caftelvetro  wrote  a 
critique  upon  this,  and  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Caro's  a- 
bilities  and  tafte ;  but  feveral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly 
mat  of  Banchi  at  Rome,  flood  up  in  his  defence,  and  main- 
tained the  credit  both  of  the  author  and  bis  poem,  againft 
the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelvetro,  Caro  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St,  Lau- 
rence of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen, 

CARTES  (Rene'  Des)  an  eminent  philofopher  and  Lift  by  Bail- 
mathematician  of  d>e  fevepteenth  century,  was  defcended  of  Jet. 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  Touraine,  in  France,  and 
younger  ion  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the  lieu- 
texftQt-general  of  Poi&iers.    IJe  W»  born  at  La  Haye,  inlhiAf 

F  4  Touraine, 
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BayicJ  Touraine,  March  31,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to  call  him* 
when  a  child,  the  philosopher,  on  accpunt  of  his  curiofity 
to  knoty  tl]e  re^fons  of  things/  In  1604  he  was  Tent  tq  the 
Jefuits  college  at  la  Fleche,  where  Jie  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  being  early  fenfible  of  their 
importance  for  the  undemanding  of  ancient  authors.  To 
poetry  he  difcovered,  when  very  young,  %  particular  af- 
fedion,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  true  reiifn  of  its  beauties* 
The  fables  of  the  ancients  afforded  him  alfp  a  particular 
pleafure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture.. 

jyd.  As  a  reward  for  his  exad  djfcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  dif- 

penfed  with  attending  fo  clofely  to  the  leflureq  as  his  compa- 
nions, #and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe  of,  to  read  oyer  all  the 
rare  and  valuable  boobs  he  could  procure.  Pie  left  the  col- 
lege in  Auguft  1 612.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  army, 
but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the  fatygues  of 
war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  the  fpring  following.  Tho'  he  dip 
pot  launch  into  great  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debau- 
chery, yet,  as  he  l}ad  no  goyernor,  he  fometimes  gamed 
yery  high,  out  had  very  great  fuccefs^  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  many,  whom  Ije  rjad  known  at  college* 
and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  t^ie  world  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  without  interruption  j  which  he  did  for  two  years. 
But  in  May  1616,  at  tne  repeated  felicitation  of  his  friends, 

5e  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  entered  himielf  a  volunteer  un- 
.  er  tfie  prince  of  (3nmgeT     {fe  turned  foldier,  according  to 
Life,  p.  21.  rnrt  Baillet,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ob- 
Jn  ivo.        jrerve  the  different  difpofitions  oif  nien,  and  to  fortify  himfelf 
j6o*911       ^gainft  all  the  accidents  of  life.     That  he  might  not  be  un- 
•     ••         eaiy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he  rerufed  upon  his 
firft   entrance  all  command  and .  all  engagements,  and  fup- 
ported  h.imfelf  ^t  hifc  own  charge.     But   merely  for  form, 
and  to  keep  up  the  cuftom,  he  once  received  his  pay^  an^ 
jpreferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  %  teftimony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

\V"hilft  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  trvjcc  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  andDujch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufed 
a  problem  in  mathematjcks  in  the  Dutch  language,  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  itreets :  X)es  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of 
people  'ftop  to  tead.it,  defirqd  one  who  flood  near  him  to 
explain  jt  fo  him  in  Latin  or  French.  The  man  prom i fed 
to  fatisfy  h^m,  upon  condition  that  he  wsutd  engage  to 
jblve  the  problem.  Des  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, with  Juch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  ex- 
pected fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,  gave 
*"•••,•        '  '        '       "  hiix^ 
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Urn  his  addrefc,  and  defired  hjm  to  bring  him  the  folution. 
pes  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day  he  viiited 
mr.  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Doit,  who  was 
fiie  perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him*  Beek- 
man feemed  furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fhort 
time,  but  his  wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talk- 
ing to  the  young  gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much 
fuperior  to  hjs  pwn  in  thofe  fciences  wherein  he  had  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  fpr  feveral  years.  Des  Cartes  during  BaOkfc 
his  ftay  at  Breda,  wrote  in  I*atin  a  tfeatife  of  mufick,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works.  In  October, 
1619,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
fluke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621,  he  made  the  campaign  in  Hun* 
gary,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  ;  but  the  lofs  of  his  ge- 
neral, who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  in  the  month  pf  July  that 
year,  detepnined  him  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  be>- 
gan  his  travels  into  the  north,  and  viiited  Silefia,  the  utmoft 
parts  of  Poland,  Pqmerania,  the  coafts  of  the  Baltick,  the 
marauifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein,  Eaft  Friefland,  and 
Weft  Friefland,  in  his  paflage  to  which  laft  place  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  murdered.  The  frilors  imagined  him  to  be 
a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about  himj 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a.  foreigner  who  had  little  acquain- 
tance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  they 
refolved  to  kill,  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea<  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that 
he  underftood  any  language,  except  French,  in  which  he 
fpoke  to  bis  valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  flatted  up  of  a  Btiiku 
fudden,  and  drawing  his  (word,  fpojce  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  in  fuch  a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon 
this  they  behaved  very  civilly.  In  the  beginning  of  Lent 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  hinir 
felf  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  among  the 
Roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  company  of  imr 
pofters  and  vifionaries, 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  matheni?ticks,  he  $ow  applied 
himfelf  again  to  ethicks  and  nat^ral  philofophy.  The  fame: 
year  he  took  ?  journey  through  Swifferland  to  Italy.  Upon 
pis  return  he  fettled  at  Paris,  but  his  ftudies  being  interr 
rupted  by  frequent  vtfits,  he  went  in  1628  to  the  liege  of 
Rochelle.  He  came  back  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Nor 
vember,  and  a  fevf  d^ys  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
pf  men  of  learnings  at  the  houfe  of  monf.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio^  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fenti- 
{nents  with  regard  ip  philofophy,  Thq  nuncio  afterwards 
3. '  "  Vgin| 
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urging  him  to  publifli  them,  he  retired  to  Amsterdam  in 
March  1629,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in 
Friefland,  where  he  began  his  metaphyfical  meditations,  and ' 
fpent  fome  time  in  dioptricks.  He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time* 
his  thoughts  of  meteors.  In  about  fix  months  he  left  Frane- 
ker, and  went  to  Amfterdam.  He  imagined  that  nothing 
could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than 
an  happy  union  of  natural  philofophy  with  mathematicks. 
But  before  he  fhould  fet  himfelf  to  relieve  mens  labours,  or 
'  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by  mechanicks,  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of  fecuring  the  human 
body  from  difeafe  and  debility.  This  led  him  to  ftudy  ana- 
tomy, in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter,  which  he  fpent 
in  Amfterdam ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that 
of  chemiftry.  He  took  a  fhort  tour  about  tnis  time  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  feme  observations  near  London,  concerning 
the  declinations  of  the  magnet.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1633,  he  removed  toDeventer,  where  he  completed  feveral 
works  left  unfinifhed  the  year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  aftronomy.  In  the  fummer  he  put  the  laft  hand 
to  his  treatife  Of  the  world.  The  next  year  he  came  back 
to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a  journey  into  Denmark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.  In  autumn  1635  ^e  went 
to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
J637,  and  wrote  his  Treatife  of  mechanicks.  In  1637,  he 
publi(hed  his  four  treatife*  concerning  method,  dioptricks, 
meteors,  and  geometry.  About  this  time  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  fettle  in  England,  from  fir  Charles  Cavendifh, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  with  which  he  did  not  ap- 
%fOLU  pear  backward  to  comply,  efpecially  upon  being  aflured  that 
the  king  was  a  catholick  in  his  heart.  But  the  civil  wars 
breaking  out  in  England,  prevented  this  journey.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1641,  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  invited 
Jiim  to  bis  court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions ;  but  he 
could  riot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement :  this  year 
)ie  publifhed  his  meditations  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God, 
and  the  iinmortality  of  the  foul.  In  the  year  1645,  he  ap- 
plied with  ftefh  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  divert- 
ed from  this  ftudy,  by  the  queftion  concerning  the  quadra-* 
ture  of  the  circle  at  that  time  agitated.  During  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  compofed  a  fmall  traift  againft  Gaflendus's 
Inftances,  and  another  of  the  nature  of  the  paffions.  About 
this  time  he  carried  on  an  epjftolary  *rotre(jx>ndance  with 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  V,  elector  pa* 
latine,  and  king  of  Bphemia,  who  had  been  his  fchdar  in 
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fMbftr     A  difpute  arifing  between  Chriftina,    queen  of 
Sweden,  and  monf.  Chanut  the  refident  of  France,    con* 
caning  this  queftion }  When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
to  excels,   which  of  thf  fe  two  irregularities  is  the  worft  i 
(he  refident  fent  the  queftion  to  Des  C*ites,  who  upon 
that  occafion  drew  up  the  diflerfation  upon  love,  publi&ed  in 
the  firft  volume  of  his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfac- 
tary  to  the  queen.  In  June  1 647,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  n^|tftx 
where  the  king  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
livres  ;  and  returned  to  Holland  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    In  November  he  received  a  letter  from  monfieur  Cha- 
nut, defiling,  in  queen  Chriftina's  name,  his  opinion  of  the 
fovereign  good,  which  he  accordingly  fent  her  with  fome  let- 
ten  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  formerly  written  to  the  princeft 
Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  paffions,    The  queen  was 
h  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  (he  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Swe-  * 
den.    He  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  0£to~ 
ber,  1648.    Her  majefty  engaged  him  to  attend  her  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  lnftrud  her  in  his  philofophy, 
?nd  denied  him  to  revrfe  and  digeft  all  his  unpublished  writ* 
iags,  and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body  of  phito* 
(bpfay.    She  purpofed  likewise  to  fix  him  in  Sweden*  by  ak 
lowing  him  a  revenue  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  with 
an  eftate  which  fliould  defcend  to  his  heirs  and  affigns  for 
ever,  and  to  eftablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
direfbor.    But  thefe  defigns  were  broke  off  by  his  death, 
which  happened  February  11,  1650,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.    His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm,  and  feven-  iy^ 
teen  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent 
momjment  was  ere&ed  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve 
da  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a 
real  philofopher,  and  one  who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe 
afiftances  to  that  part  of  philofophy,  which  relates  to  mat- 
ter and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other  had  done,"  that 
is,  a  great  fkill  in  m^hematicks ;  a  mind  habituated,  both 
by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation ;  a  judgment 
exempt  from  4II  prejudices,  and  popular  errors  j  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  feled  expern 
ments ;  a  great  de^l  of  leifure  j  entirely  difengaged,  by  his 
own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  ufelefs  books,  and  the  a* 
Vocations  of  life  *  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit, 
and  an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftindly, 
and  cxpreffing  hi?  thoughts  with  tip  utipoft  perfpicuity.  The 
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great  dr.  Edmund  Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optfcks* 
Communicated  to  mr.  Wotton,  and  publiftied,  by  the  latter 
in  his  reflexions  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes 
as  follows  :  4C  As  to  dioptricks,  though  fome  of  the  an- 
'*  cients  mention  refra&ion,  as  a  natural  effed  of  tranfpa- 
44  rent  media;  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who  in  this 
44  age  has  discovered  the  laws  of  refra&ion,  and  brought 
44  dioptricks  to  a  fcience."  Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Examination  of  dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth, 
tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry 
and  observations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyf- 
tem  is  but  one  continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of.  his 
negligence  in  that  point ;  which  he  could  ealily  prove,  by  (hew- 
ing that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  Des  Cartes's 
fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim 
in  vortex,  muft  be  dire&ly  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftancesr 
from  the  center  of  the  vortex  :  but  it  is  evident  from  obfer- 
vations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the  fun,  obferve 
quite  another  law  from  this ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  perio- 
dical times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances,  and 
therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne» 
ceffity  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demon- 
ftrarion,  tnat  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are 
carried  round  the  fun.  4<  Nature,  fays  mr.  de  Voltaire,  had 
Letttrt  con- 4«  favoured  Des  Cartes  with  a  (hining  and  ftrong  imagination, 
t  "1  a thC  "  w^cnc€?  he  became  a  very  (ingular  perfon,  both  in  private 
"p1  na"  cc  jjfe  ^d  in  his  manner  of  reafoning.  This  imagination 
44  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in  his  philofophical  works, 
44  which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  (hining,  ingeni-i 
44  ous  metaphors.  Nature  had  almoft  made  him  a  poet )  and 
44  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of 
*4  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fupprefled 
44  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended  the  limits  of  geov 
44  metry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
44  Ifaac  did  after  him ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expref- 
*4  fing  curves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
44  inventive  genius  to  dioptricks,  which  when  treated  by  him 
44  became  a  new  art  j  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things, 
44  the  reafon  is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tra£t  of  land, 
4<  cannot  at  once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofo 
46  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands  fruitful,  are  at 
44  leaft  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery."  Mr,  de  Voltaire  ac-» 
knowledges,  that  there  are  innumerable  errors  in  the  reft  off 
P?s  Cartes  works  ;  but  he  adds,  that  geometry  was  a  guide* 
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winch  he  himfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which  . 
would  have  fafely  conducted  him  through  the  feveral  paths 
©f  natural  philoiophy ;  neverthelefs  he  at  laft  abandoned  this 
guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypothefes, 
and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  "  He  pulned  his  me-* 
«*  taphyiical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
"  four,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo* 
*'  However,  it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  complin 
*c  ment,  if  we  affirm,  that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  mif- 
u  takes.  He  deceived  himfelf,  but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a 
u  methodical  way.  Hedeftroyed  all  the  abfurd.  chjmaeras,  with 
**  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for  two  thoufand  years-* 
"  He  taught  his  contemporaries,  how  to  reafon,  and  enabled 
44  them  Jto  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf*  If  Des  See  WaHirt 
<*  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  Algebra, 
M  fervke  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy/'  Des  Cartes  is  J^d' x6*5> 
laid  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geo- 
metry from  mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  Artis  analytics  praxis. 
He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who 
died  when  fhe  was  but  five  years  old.  Biogr*  Brit, 

CARTWRIGHT  (William)  was  born  at  North- 
way,  near  Tewkfbury  in  Glocefterfhire,  in  September,  1611; 
From  the  free-fchool  of  Cirencefter,  he  was  removed  to 
Weftmtnfter  fchool,  being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628 
he  was  elected  a  fludent  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford.  He  took 
the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1635.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  In  1642  bifhopDuppa  appointed  him  to  be  fuccenfor 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  164.3  he  was  chofen  junior 
proctor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader 
to  the  univerfity.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December  1643, 
aged  thirty-three.  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  fon 
tt  Cartwnght  writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this 
author's  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed 
together  in  1657,  accompanied  by  above  fifty  copies  of  com-* 
mendatory  verfes,  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity.  A.  Wood 
tells  us,  mr.  Cartwright  wrote  alfo,  1.  Poemata  graeca  et 
latina.  2.  An  offspring  of  mercy  ifluing  out  of  the  womb 
of  cruelty :  a  paffion  fermon,  preached  at  Chrift  church  in 
Oxford,  on  Acts  ii.  23.  3.  On  the  fignal  days  in  the 
month  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal  fa- 
mily :  a  ptfem.  4.  Poems  and  verfes  containing  airs  for  fe- 
veral voices,  fet  by  mr,  Henry  Lawes. 
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Ww'i,        CARY  (Robert)  a  learned  chronologer,   ui  tti# 

J^Jj^  of  XVIIth  century,  was  born  at  Cookinton  in  the  county  of 

Biogr.  Brit.  Devon,  about  the  year  1615.   He  took  his  degrees  in  art* 

at  Oxford,    and.  was  created  dodor  of  laws  by  virtue  of 

mandatory  letters  from  the  chancellor,  William  marquis  o£ 

Hertford,  his  kinfinan,  in  November  1644^   After  his  return 

from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  by  the  afbrefaid  noble-* 

man  to  the  reftory  of  Portlemouth,  near  Kingfbridge  in  De>» 

vonfhire ;  but  was  not  long  after  drawn  over  by  the  prefby-* 

terian  minifters  to  their  party,  and  chofen  moderator  of  that 

part  of  the  fecond  divHion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which 

was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingibridge,    Nevertheless,  upon 

the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of  the  firft 

that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and  was  foon 

nil.  after  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in  1664,  h£ 

was  on  fome  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities  or  impru-* 

dence,  eje&ed  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  powtr: 

The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  re&ory  at  Portkmouth* 

and  died,  aged  feventy-three,  in  September  1688.  He  publifh- 

*  ed  Palaelogia  chronica,  a  chronological  account  of  ancient  time* 

in  three  parts,  i.Dida&ical,  2*  Apodei&ical,  3*  Canonical*  Prin* 

ted  at  London,  in  1677  [a].    He  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin 

vcfrfe  thofe  hymns  of  our  church,  that  are  appointed  to  b£ 

fetnee.        read  after  the  leflbns,  together  with  the  creed.    lit  his  car-1 

Biop.  Biit  riage  and  behaviour,  he  was  as  much  a  gentleman*  as  he  was 

in  his  birth  and  extra&iort ;  free  and  generous,  courteous 

and  obliging,  and  very  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  fcomplaiTancd 

and  addrefs* 


[a]  The  defign  of  it  (as  the  au- 
thor nimfelf  fays^  is  "  to  detcr- 
u  mine  the  juft  interval  of  time* 
'*  between  the  great  epoch  of  the 
u  creation  of  the  world*  and  ano- 
•*  ther  of  the  deftruclion  of  Jeru- 
**  falem  by  TitUs  Vefpafian,  in  Or- 
u  der  to  the  aifignment  of  fuch  par- 
**  ticular  time*  wherem  perfons  and 
*'  affairs  of  old  had  their  exiftence. 
The  defign  of  it  was  laid  in  the 
day*  of  Cromwell's  ufurpation* 
and  came  in  procefs  of  time,  to 


be  quickened  by  a  furrenient  00 
cafion  from  fome  learned  gentle' 
■men  of  his  acquaintance,  after 
the  reftoration ;  who  agreeing 
together  in  fome  appointed  meet- 
ings, to  difcourfe  of  the  abftru- 
fer  parts  of  the  holy  fcripturet* 
having  charged  themfelves  with 
the  feveral  rabje&s,  it  was  re- 
c6mmended  to  him,  as  his  pro- 
vince, to  account  for  the  cnro* 
nology  thereof." 


J*-'  o  CARY  (Lucius)  elddtfoftof  Henry  the  firft  ltfrd  vif* 
«o).?'col!  count  °f  Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Burford  in 
586.  *     '  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  16 10*    He  received  his  academic 
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til  learning  in  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  in  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  matter  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  defcended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  paffing  through 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive.  Shortly  after 
that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  theLowCountries, 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  a  command,  and  to  give  him- 
fclf  up  to  it ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  in- 
activity of  that  fummer.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
enteral  upon  a  very  ftritft  courfe  of  ftudy.  We  are  informed 
by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  within  a  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friend- 
fliip  with  the  moft  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univerfity, 
who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidky 
of  judgment  in  him,  fo  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  moft 
ao£t  reafoning,  fuch  a  vaft  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ig- 
norant in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceffive  humility,  as  if  he 
had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reibrted,  and  dwelt 
with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer  air  j  fo  that  his 
houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came, 
not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  fhujy  ;  and  to  examine  and  refute 
thofe  grofler  propofitions  which  lazinefs  and  confent  made 
current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  read  over  all-  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which 
with  great  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from 
all  parts.  About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to 
king  Charles  I.  In  1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againft 
the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of 
Efiex,  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  began  at  Weftminfter  the  13th  of  April  die. 
lame  year.     The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  ima- 

rble  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contraded  fuch  a  reverence 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  rmpoffible  they 
could  ever  produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king- 
dom, or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the 
intermiffion  of  them.  From  the  unhappv  and  unfeafonable  citrcnta* 
diffolution  of  that  parliament,  he  probably  harboured  fome 
jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  chofen  again  for 
the  lame  place  in  the  parliament,  which  began  the  third 
of  November  following ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  de- 
clared himfelf  very  fharply  and  ieverely  againft  thofe  exorbi- 
tance* 
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tances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moft  grievous  to  the 
ftate.  -  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablilned  laws  and 
rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  front 
them  •,  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  Intolerable,  as  die  pre- 
emption of  minifters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  rea- 
fons  of  ftate ;  or  judges  to  tranfgreis  taiown  laws  upon  the 
title  of  convenience  or  neceffity.  This  made  him  fo  feverc 
agaihft  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary 

Clarendon,  to  his  tiatural  gentlenefs  and  tetaper.  With  refpedt  to  botn 
thofe  lords,  he  was  milled  by  thfe  authority  of  thofe  whoj 
he  believed,  underftood  the  laws  perfedHy,  of  which  him- 
felf  wafe  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  contracted  a  prejudice  a- 
gainft  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bifhops ; 
which  biftfled  his  judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  concur  irt 
the  firft  bill  to  take  away  the  votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  [a].  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe,  and 
opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  that  he  was  no  friend  to 
the  church,  and  the  eftablifhed  government  of  It,:  It  alio 
caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  further  compliance  with  their 

Ibid*  deilgns;     Indeed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefe 

and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  appeared  moft  active  a- 
gainft  the  courtj  kept  him  longer  from  fufpe&ine  any  de- 
ngn  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  dif- 
fered from  them  commonly  in  tonclufions,  he  believed  long 
their  purpofes  were  honfcft.  Wheri  better  informed  what 
was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul  that 

[a]  According  to  lord  Claren-  "  which,  in  that  particular,  mifled 

don,  "  The  giving  his  content  to*  "  many  men.    But  when  his  pb- 

««  the  firft  bill  for  the  diiblacing  of  "  fervation  and  experience  madef 

"  the  bifhops  did  proceed  from  two  "  him  dtfeern  more  pf  their  inten- 

*'  grounds :  the  firft,  his  not  un-  "  tions,  than  he  before  fuipe&ed- 

«*  derftanding  then  the  original  of  "  with  great  franknefs  he  oppbfea 

**  their  right  and  fuffrage  there :  "  the  fecond  bill  that  was  prefer- 

"  the  other,  an  opinion,  that  the  "  red  for  that  purpofe  *  and  had? 

"  combination  againft  the  whole  "  the  order  itfelf  in  perfeft  reVe- 

"  government  of  the  church  by  bi-  "  rence,  and  thought  too  great  en-. 

*l  mops,  was  fo  violent   and   fu-  "  courageraent  could  not  poflibly 

•'  rious,  that  a  lefs  composition,  "  be   given  to  learning,   nor  too' 

"  than  the  difpenfing  with  their  "  great  rewards  to  learned  men." 

"  intermeddling  in  fecular  affairs,  However*  what  reafons  and  induce- 

"  would  not  preferve  the  order,  ments  foerer  he  might  be  a&ed  by/ 

*'  And  he  was  perfuaded  to  this  he  made,  on  the  9th  of  February* 

u  by  the  profeflion  of  many  per-  1640,  as  violent  and  bitter  a  fpeech 

**  fons  of  honour,   who  declared,  againft  the  bifhops,  as  any  of  thef 

*?  Ther  did  defire  the  one,  and  moft  inveterate    enemies    of    the* 

"  would  not  then  prefs  the  other  j  church.' 

law 
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kw  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  boufes,  no-  "man  more  oppo- 
sed thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble, 
by  reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  paf- 
fing  die  abovementioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops 
votes,  when  the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition 
he  could ;  infomuch,  that  he  was,  by  degrees  looked  upon 
as  an  advocate  for  the  court;  to  which  he  contributed  fa 
little,  that  he  declined  thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invita- 
tions which  he  was  obliged  almoft  by  civility  to  entertain. 
He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft  imagination  of  his.  inclining  to  clarendon. 
preferment,  that  be  affe&ed  even  a  morofejiefs  to  the  court 
and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  .which  might 
prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards 
him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  fent  for  him  once 
or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex- 
cellent comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  majcfty 
termed,  dame  him  fervice ;  fais.anfwers  were  more  negligent,. 
and  lefs  (attsfa&ory,  than  might  be  expe&ed  j  as  if  he  cared* 
only  that  his  aftions  ihould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be 
acceptable  ;  and  he  took  mote  pains,  and  more  forced  his 
nature  to  adions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he 
might  not  be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there :  not  that  he  was  in 
truth  averfe  from  receiving  publick  employment,  for  he  had 
a  great  devotion  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed 
feme  fmail  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a  fo- . 
reign  negotiation  5  and  had  once  a  defire  to  be  fent  ambaffa-. 
dor  into  France ;  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt. 
ihould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  dif- , 
charge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  biafs 
to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  Ihould  apprehend  that 
he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafon, 
when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 
pose to  make  htm  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in 
the  beginning  no  other  ground,  but  becaufe  he  was  known 
to  be  well  qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  -  laft 
fuSered  himfelf  to  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  per- 
fuafion  of  his  friends  to  fubmit  to  k.  Afterwards  when  he 
found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  fecretary  of  ftate, 
he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  declaring  to  his  friends  that 
ht  -was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  muft  either  do  that  -  , 
which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  .own  nature,  or  leave 
that  undone  which  was  moft  neceflary  to  be  done  by  one 
that  was  honoured  with  that  place ;  for  the  moft  juft  and 
honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  fcive 
Vol.  III.  G  -  himfelf 
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himfelf  leave  to  do*    He  was  fo  exad  and  ftrlft  an  obfer- 
ver  of  juftice  zn£  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  neceflary  con* 
defcenfions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  W  other  men, 
and  thofe  arts  and  infinuations  which  are  neceflary  for  dif-» 
coveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  bint  a  declen-* 
fion  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged 
them  fit,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  pra&tied  in  thofe  em- 
ployments. However  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to 
the  king's  command,  and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,  two 
things  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to,  whjHt  he  continued 
in  that  office,  (which  was  to  his  death)  for  which  he  was 
contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omiffions  in  a  moft  ne- 
ceflary part  of  his  place*    The  one,  employing  of  fpies,  or 
giving   any   countenance  or  entertainment  to  them;   not 
nich  emiflaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  .particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can 
comprehend ;  but,  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt, 
or  diflimulation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  truft* 
find  fecrets,  as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries*    The  o- 
ther,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpidon  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  confequence.     For  the 
firfr,  he  would  fay  fuch  inftruments  jnuft  be  void  of  all  in- 
genuity and  common  honefty,  before  they  could  be  of  yfe  j 
and  afterwards  they  could  neyer  be  fit  to  be  credited :  and 
that  no  fingle  prefervation  could  be  worth  fo  general  a  wound, 
and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the  cheriihing  fuch  per- 
fons  would  carry  with  it.     The  laft  he  thought  fuch  a  vio* 
lation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  office* 
could  juftifv  him  in  the  .trefpafs  \  and  though  he  was  con-* 
vinced  by  tne  neceifity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe 
advantages  <?f  information  were  not  to  be  declined,    and, 
were  neceflarily  to  be  pradlifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off 
from  himfelf^  whilft  he  confefied  he  needed  excufe  aqd  par- 
don for  the  omiffion,     In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his 
place  with  great  fufficiency,  heing  well  verfed  in  languages, 
and  with  the  utmoft  integrity,  being  above  corruption  of 
gny  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  on  the  15th  of  June,  1642*. 
figned  a  declaration,  wherein  they  profefled  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  his  majefty  had  no  intention  to  raife  war 
Ifcr.  Brit,  upon  his  parliament,  Aoout  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed  - 
to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  niajefty's  fervice.  Upon  which* 
?ftd  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  parliament** 
fcypur  in  the  inftmctiona  given  by  the  two  houles  to  their 

genentf . 
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mural  the  earl  of  Effex.  Whilft  he  was  with  the  king  at 
Oxford,  (we  are  told  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs)  his 
majefty  went  one  day  to  fee  the  publick  library,  where  he 
was  lnewed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed, 
and  exquifitdy  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune 
by  the  Sertes  YirgiKanie,  an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages 
pott,  made  by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the 
book,  the  paflage  which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part 
of  Dido's  imprecation  againft  iEneas,  IV.  615,  &c  which 
» {hu*  tcanflated  by  ifcr.  Dryden. 

Opprefs'd  with  nuft&eis  in  th*  unequal  field, 
His  men  difeourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  fubje&s  and  his  Ion's  embrace,  &c 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  theBiogr.BA, 
fold  Falkland*  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own 
fortune  in  the  faifte  manner;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon' 
feme  paflage,  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  the  kiag's  thoughts  from  any  impreffion  the 
other  might  make  upon  him:  but  the  place  lord  Falkland 
ftumbled  upon  was  yet  more  fuited  toxhis  deftiny,  than  the 
other  had  been  to  the  ktrig's ;  being  the  following  expref- 
fions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas, 
JEil  XL  152* 

« 

0  Pallas !  thou  haft  fail'd  Ay  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword : 

1  warh'd  thee,  but  in  vain;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee -too  far ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
0  cvak  effay  of  arms,  difaffrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  jand  fights  to  come. 

From  Ae  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chearfiil-c,1Itn,k»» 
nefs  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  iadnefs  and 
dejection  of  fpirit  ftole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been 
uted  to;  yet  being  one  of  thofe  who  believed  that  one  bat- 
tle would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo 
jgR&t  a  victory  on  one  fide*  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled <to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor  (which 
fcppofition  and  concluiion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 
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moil  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advantages 
that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  refilled  thofe  in-» 
difpofitions,  et  in   lu£ku,    bellum  inter  reipedia.erat*     But 

Clarendon,  after  the  refolution  of  the  two  houfes,  not  to  admit  any 
treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions,  which  had  before  touch-* 
ed  him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  unchearfulnefs ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  fo  exactly  eafy  and  affable  to  all  men, 
became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  and  very  fad,-  p?le, 
and  exceedingly  affe&ed  with  the  fpleen*  In  his  deaths  and 
habit,  which  he.  h4d  minded  before  always  with  more  negt- 
nefs  and  induftry  and  expence,  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  «: 
foul,  he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  ; 
and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  necefiary  or  cafual 
addreffes  to  hisiplacc,  fo  quick  and  (harp,  and  fevere,  that 
there  wanted  not  fome  men  (grangers  to  his  nature  and 
difpofition)  who  .fceljeved  him  proud  and  imperious.  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  moie 

Ibjj,  eretf  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  felicitous  to  prefs  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  a/id  fitting  a- 
mong  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  frequent 
iighs,  would,  with  a  ftirill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
peace,  peace,  and  would  pafiionately  profefs,  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defo- 
lation  the  kingdom  did,  and  muft  endure,  took  his  fleep 
from  him,  and  would  fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made 
fome  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  ena- 
moured of  peace,  that  he  '.would  have  been  gjad  the  king. 
fliould  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;  which  was  a  moil  un«* 
reafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome  impreffion  on  him, 
or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of  the  daringnefs  of  his 
fpirit  j  for  at  the  fiege  of  Glouceffcr,  wheg  his  friend 
paffionably  reprehended  him  for  expofmg  his  perfon  unnecef- 

>  farily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  viUt  the  trenches,  and 

neareft  approaches,  and  to  difcovejr-  what  the  enemy  did)  as 
being  fo  much  befide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
underftood  rather  to  be  againft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily, 
u  That  his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
<c  age  ;  and  that  a  fecretary  in  Tyar  might  be  prefent  at  the 
4*  greateft  fecret  of  danger:  but  withal  alledgcd  ferioufly*- 
**•  That  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  active  in  enterprises 
of  hazard,  than  other  men/  that  all  might  fee  that  bis  • 
impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pufillanimity, 
or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon."    In  the  morning 
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before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [b],  as.  always  upon  aftion, 
he  was  very  chcarful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft  rank 
of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  j 
from  whence  he  was  fliot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  beUy,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that 
incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  fo#  much  difpatched  the  true  bufinefs  of  life, 
that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to  that  immenfe  knowledge,  and 
the  youngeft  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency. 
His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  allure 
us,  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  a  wit  fo  fharp,  and  a  nature  fo  fincere,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour, 
of  the  moft  exemplary  manners,  and  Angular  good  nature, 
and  of  the  moft  unblemifhed  integrity ;  of  that  inimitable 
fweetnefe  and  delight  in  converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarcc  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendship,  for  the  moft  part, 
was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent -and  fublime  parts,  and 
.  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity.  He  was  a 
'  great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in  any 
man ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  a- 
bove  his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gen* 
tlenefe,  application,  and  even  fubmifSon,  to  good  and  wor- 
thy, and  entire  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which 
objeded  him  to  another  converfation  and  intermixture,  than 
his  own  election  would  have  done)  adverfus  malos  injucun* 
dus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men  ;  and  was  fo  ill  a  diflembler  of 
his  diflike  and  difinclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fiblc  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good 
fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he 
being  prefent ;  u  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of 

[b]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  friends  to  go  into  the  fight,  as  hav- 

morning  before  the  battle,  he  called  ing  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  mi- 

&>r  a  dean  fhirt,  and  being  aiked  litary  officer*  he  faid,   "  He  was 

tbercaJbnof it,  anfwercd,  "That  "  weary  of  the  tirots,   and  foie- 

**  if  he  were  flam  in  battle,  they  "  faw  much  mifcry  to   his   own 

*  fliould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  "  country,    and    did    believe    he 

**  Jinen/*    Being  diffuaded  by  his  "  (hould  be  out  of  it  ere  ni^ht.'1 
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"  the  whole  houTe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every 
"  member  might,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
t"  ledgment,  ftir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him :"  the  which 
.(though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falk- 
land, who  believed  the  fervice  itfejf  not  to  be  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  perfon  could  not 
have  {looped  to  it  for  any  recompense,  inftead  of  moving 
his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  doie  down 
to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though 
at  that  time  moft  popular.  He  was  conftam  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  whatsoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  neceffary  to  that  end.  And  there- 
fore having  once  refolved  not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved 
above  all  places,  till  he  had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country,  and  pur- 
fued  it  with  that  indefatigable  induftry,  that  it  will  not  be 
believed  in  how  fliort  a  time  he  was  mafter  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians.'  He  had  a  courage  of 
the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that 
he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger  j  and  there*- 
fore,  upon  any  occafion  of  adion,  he  always  engaged  his 
perfon  in  .thofe  troops,  which  he*  thought,  by  the  forward* 
nefs  of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  fartheft  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary chearfulneffr,  without  at  all  affe&ing  the  execu> 
tion  that  ufually  attended  them ;  in  which  he  took  n6  de- 
light, but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  re- 
fiftance  made  neceflary.  At  Edg&-hill,  when  the  enemy 
was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  in- 
terpofing  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms, 
and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man  might  think 
he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  the 
face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  (hedding  of  blood- 
Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was  ad*- 
di&ed  to  the  profefiion  of  a  foldicr.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  inftjgation  of  his  mdther  (who 
was  a  lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft 
mafculine  understanding,  allayed  with  the  paftion  and  infir- 
mities of  her  owi*  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  pietv  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
which'  they,  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe 
he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occafion .  of  conference  with 
thofe  of  that  religion,  whether  priefts  or  laicks  s  diligently 
3  itudied 
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bodied  tfce  controverfies*  and,  as  was  obferved  before,  ex- 
actly read  all,  or  the  cboiceft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  having  a  meniory  fo  ftupendous*  that  he  remembered  on 
all  occasions,  whatfoever  he  read.  He  was  fo  great  'an  ene- 
my to  that  paffion  and  uncharitablenefs  which  he  faw  pro- 
duced by  difference  of"  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
in  all  thofe  deputations  with  priefts,  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  he  affe&ed  to  manifeft  all  poffible  civility  to 
their  perfons  and  eftimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this  charity 
towards  them*  was  much  leflcned,  and  .any  correfpondence 
with  them  quite  declined,  when,  by  finifter  arts  they  had 
corrupted  his  two  younger  brothers,  being  both  children, 
and  ftolen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  transported  them  be- 
yond feas,  and  perverted  his  lifters :  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  two  large  difcourfes  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of 
that  religion,  with  that  fharpnefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of 
reaibn,  that  the  church  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  is  deprived  of 
great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  publilhed  to  the  world  [c].  As  to  his  perfon  he  was  little, 
and  of  no  great  ftrength :  his  hair  was  blaclci{b  and  fome- 
what  flaggy ;  and  his  eye  black  and  lively.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.     His  ufual  faying  was, 

*  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day/' 

\t\  Bifliop  Barlow  (Genuine  re-  "  them,  which  'were  fignificant  and 

mains,  p.  329.)  fays,  u  That  when  "  pertinent  to  his  purpofe.*'  Biogr, 

**  mr.  Chillinj^woith  undertook  the  Brit. 

<*  deience  otdr*  Potter's  book  a-        His  writings  are,  1.  Poems,    a, 

«  gainft  the  jefuit,  he  was  almoft  Speeches,  via.  A  fpeech  of  unifor- 

•*  cantraualry  atTew  with  my  lord  mity.    A  fpeech  ofevil  coun/ellors^ 

*  Falkland,  examining  the  reafons  about  the  king,  1640.  A  fpeech  con- 

*  of  both  parties,  pro  and  con,  cerningJohnlordFinchandthejudg- 
u  and  their  invalidity   or   confe-  es.  A  draught  of  a  fpeech  concern- 

*  queact ;  where  mr.  Chilling-  ingepifcopacy  was  found  among  his 
"  worth  had  the   benefit  of  my  papers,  and  publilhed  at  Oxford  in 

*  lord's  company  and  his  good  li-  1644..    A  difcourfe  concerning  e- 

*  brary.  Tne  benefit  he  had  by  pUcopacy,  London,  1660.  A  dif- 
n  my  lord's  company  and  rational  courie  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
u  difcourfe  was  very  great,  asmr,  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  1645. 
"  CbUimffworth  would  modeftly  A  view  of  fome  exceptions  made 
"  and  truly  confers.  And  fo  was  againft  the  difcourfe  or  the  infalli- 
w  alio  that  which  he  received  from  bility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Ox- 
*f  his  library,  which  was  well  fur-  ford,  1646.  A  letter  to  mr.  F. 
"  nulled  with  choice  books,  fuch  M.  anno  1636,  printed  at  the  end 
"  as  mr.  Chtllingworth  neither  of  mr.  Charles  Gataker's  Anfwer 
u  had,  nor  ever  heard  of  many  of  to  five  captious  queftions,  pro- 
M  them,  till  my  lord  (hewed  him  pounded  by  a  factor  far  the  papa- 
"  the  books  and  the  paflagea  in  cy,   &c.    Wood.    Biogr.  Bnt. 

CASAUBON  (Isaac)  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  February  18,  1559.    The  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
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Biogr. Brit,  tkm  he  received  from  his  father,  and. at  nine  yeais  of  ag£ 
could  fpeak,  and  write  Latin  readily  and  correctly.  But  his 
father's  engagements  obliging  him  to  be  almoft  always  ab- 
sent from  home,  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgot  ail  that- 
.he  had  learned  of  him.  In  1578,  he  was  fent  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  he 
had  loft.  He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan, 
.and  was  chofen  profeffor  in  Portus's  room  in  1582,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age-  In  1583,  he  pub- 
lished his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the 
fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like  better  one  aote  of  his  upon 
"  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the  pains  he  could  beftow 
'?  upon  profane  authors."  The  enfuipg  year  he  printed 
'  his  le&ures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April*  1586.*  In  th$  follow- 
ing year,  his  commentary  on  Strabo's  geography  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Geneva*  His  edition  of  the  New  Teffament  alfo 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  Halicarnanerifis.  In  the  following  year,  he  pu,b- 
lifhed  his  notes  on  Polysenus's  Stratagemata  [a],  and  on 
Dicaearchus ;  and  in  1590,  his.  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  printed.  The  next,  year  he  publiihed  an  e- 
dition  of  Pliny's  letters  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  panegyricks  [b].  He  publiihed  his  edition  of  Theo- 
phraftus's  characters  in  1592  [c],  and  Apuleius's  apology'irr 
1594,  and  his  commentary  on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  con- 
tinuing fourteen  years  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Ge- 
neva, he  went,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1596,  to  be  profef- 
for of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpelter,  with  a  more  confidor- 
able  falary  than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him 
here  was  not  performed:  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary^ 
which  was  alfo  not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  .uneafinefles, 
almoft  determined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.   But  going 

[a]  Cafnubon  was, the  firft  who  by  the  care  of  his  friend??,  and  par- 

publimed   the  Greek  text  of  this  ttcularly  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  about 

author.     The  Latin  verfion  joined  a.  year  after* 

to  it,  was  done  by  Juftus  Vukeius,       ■  [c]  The  third  edition  printed  ii| 

and  fir  it  publiihed  in  1550.  16 12,  is  more  correct  than  the  for- 

~[b]  In  1591,  he  complains  bit-  mer,.  being  revifed  by  the  author, 

terly  of  embarraiTments,  occafioned  Caf  aubon's  edition  of  Theophraftus 

by  being  bound  in  a'great  fum  for  is  ftill  highly  ettcemed,   and  was 

mr.  Wotton  an  Englishman,  which  one  of  thofe  works  which  procured 

he  was  forced  to  pay.     This  ftrai-  him  moft  reputation.    Jofeph  Scali- 

teced  him,  til!  he  was  reimbuiied  ger  highly  extols  it.     Gen.  Di&. 

1598, 
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to  Lyons  in  1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons, 
to  wnom  Cafaubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his 
houfe,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  was  pre- 
faced to  king  Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeflbr's  place 
at  Paris.  Cafaubon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  which 
courie  to  take,  but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not 
long  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  January 
3,  15999  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  profeffor  of 
belles  lettres.  He  fet.out  for  that  city  on  the  26th  of  Fe*- 
bruary  following.  When  he.  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him,  till  the 
king's  arrival,  which  was  foon  expected.  Having  lone  wait- 
ed m  vain  for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  ;  but  from  the  jeaioufy  of  fome  of  the  other  pro-* 
fefibrs,  and  his  being  a  protectant,  Jbe  received  much  trouble 
and  vexation,  and  loft  the  profeflbribip  of  which  he  had  a 
promife.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  pro- 
feftants'  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at  Fontainehleau,  be- 
tween du  Perron,  bifiiop  of  Evereux  and  Philip  du  Pleflis  Mor- 
nay-  Having  returned  to  Lyons  on  the  30th  of  May,  160c,  to 
haften  the  impreifion  of  his  Athenxus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great 
friend  M.  de  Vicq,  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city) 
by  refilling  to  accopipany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon 
was  afraid  of  lofing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library 
keeper  to  the  French  kins,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and 
which  from  the  librarian  s  illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon 
vacant.  Returning  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the 
September  following,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  by 
many  perfons  of  diltinclion,  and  read  private  lectures.  At  the 
fame  time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients  [d],  and 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning  Arabick,  that  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranflated  fome  books 
of  that  language  into  Latin*    The  uneafineft  he  received  at 

[D]Viz.Hiftori»Auguftxfcripto-  164.7.  Jofeph  Scaliger  ufcd  to  lay 
racumcomnientarloImciCafaubO'  of  them,  that  the  fauce  was  better 
hi, Paris,  1603,  1620.  Leiden  1670.  than  the  fifh.  De  fotyiica  Groco- 
Diatriba  ad  Dionis  Chryfoftomi  o-  ram  poefi  et  Romanorum  fatyra, 
ntiones,.  Parif  1604.  Perfii  ktyrse  libri  duo,  Pam  1605.  Gregorii 
ex  receafjone  ct  cum  commentariis  NylTeiuepiftolaadEuftkthiam,Am- 
ftaaci  Cafauboni,  Paris  1 605.  Thefe  brofiam,  et  Bafiliflam,  Grsece  et  La- 
notes  upon  Perfms,  are  thele&urcs  he  tine,  cum  notis  If.  Cafauboni,  x  606. 
had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.  They  A  complete  lift  of  his  woiks  may  be 
were   enlarged  in. the  edition ,  of  feen  intheBiographiaBritannica. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  made  him^defiiDUs  of  leaving  It;  but  Henry  IV.  Oug> 
mented  his  penfioti  with  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  in  the 
end  of  1603,  Gafaubon  came  into  pofleffion  of  the  place  of 
the  king's  library  keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Goflelin* 
He  wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  be- 
tween pope  Paul  V .  and  the  republick  of  Venice,  a  treatiie 
De  libertate  ecclefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Tights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  church 
4*  Rome.  But  thofe  differences  being  adjufted  while  the 
book  was  printing,  king  Henry  IV.  caufed  it  to  be  fuppref- 
ied.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the  flieets  as  they 
were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  Copies  were  by 
that  means  prefervecL  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholick  religion,  he  Had, 
in  1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the 
controverted  points--;  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Cafaubon, 
who  died  a  proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Prilyblus* 
under  the  following  tide  Polybii  opera,  Grace  et  Latine* 
ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Cafauboni.  Accedit  ./Eneas  Tafticus  de 
toleranda  .obfidione,  Graece  et  Latine.  The  Latin  verfion 
ef  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by  Cafaubon,  who  intended 
to  write  a  commentary  on  them ;  but  went  no  further  thatf 
tfye  firft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered  by  death.1  The 
great  Thuanus  andFronto-Ducaeus  the  jefuit,  were  fo  pleafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not  eafy  to 
Geo.  Did.  determine,  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or  Po- 
lybius Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is*a  dedication  to  his  majefty, 
which  paiTes  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind :  indeed  Ca- 
faubon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces. 
In  the  former  hepraifed  without  low  fervility,  and  in  a  man- 
Ibid,  ner  very  remote  from  flattery  $  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the 
defign  and  excellencies  of  the  book  he  publifhed,  without 
oftentation,  and  with  an  -air  of  modefly.  So  that  he  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  performances,  which  ought  fo 
much  the  lefs  to  be  neglected,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves* 
to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in 
favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafaubon  expedied  a  confiderable 
prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedication  ;  but  his  religion,, 
as  he  informs  us.hiniielf,  prevented  him  from  receiving  any 
Noveiles  de  thing  :  to  which  xnr,  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry  IV.  being* 
Repuh.  des  RO  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  prefent. 
**'  In  1610  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows,  one  by  the 
murder  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes, 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian,  the  other,  the  conversion 

of 
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of  his  eWeft  fen  to  popery.    The  loft  of  the  king  his  patron 
and  prote&or,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England, 
whither  he  had  often  been  invited  by  king  James  I,    He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  O&ober  16  io»    The  king  took  great 
pleasure  in  converfing  with  him,  admitted  him  fevecal  times 
to  eat  at  his  own  tables  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  vifit  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge*    On  the  third  of  January, 
161  J,  Cafaubon  was  made  a  denizon ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
die  fame  month  the  king  panted  him  a  penfion  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  as  al/b  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury,    . 
and  the  other  at  Weftminfter.    His  majefty  likewife  wrote 
ID  die  queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  tnat  he  might  be 
permitted   to  ftay  longer  in  England  than  the  had  at  firft 
allowed  him*    Cafaubon  did  not  long}  enjov  thofe  great  ad*- 
vantages.    A  powerful  diforder,  occaiionea  by  his  having  a 
double  bladder,  cut  him  off  on  the  firft  of  July*  1614,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  ere&ed  to  his  memory. 
Jfe  had  twenty  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (Meric)  fon  of  the  preceding,  w$ 
born  at -Geneva,  Auguft  14,  1599-  His  firft  education  he 
xeoeived  at  Sedan*  Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he 
was  in  1649  fent  to  Chrift  church  college,  Oxford,  and  fooj* 
after  eleded  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  dcr 
frees  in  arts.  In  1621  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  his  father, 
apinft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  catholicks.  This 
piece  made  him  known  to  king  James  L  and  procured  him  a 
confiderable  reputation  abroad.  Three  years  after  he  pub* 
lifted  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this  tin>e  he 
was  collated  by  dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winches- 
ter, to  the  reftory  of  Bledon  in  Somezfetfhire ;  and  the  14th 
of  June  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
had  now  formed  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exer- 
citations,  againft  Baronius's  Annals,  but  was  diverted  by 
feme  accidents.  And  when  he  refumed  it  afterwards,  under 
the  patronage  of  archbifhop  Laud,  his  great  friend,  the  ci-  Wood  A- 
vil  wars  broke  out,  and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  the  di-  the°l1  YOg 
ftrefs  common  to  multitudes  at  that  time,  that  having  no  *'  °^4  * 
fixed  habitation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
books,  and  in  the  end,  after  about  twenty  years  fuffering*, 
being  grown  fo  old  and  infirm,  that  he  could  not  expeft  to 
Jive  sqaoy  years,  he  wa3  forced  wholly  to  lay  aftde  his  un* 
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dcrtaking.  On  the  19th  of  June  1628,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  through  the  intereft  of  bifliop  Laud. 
Iti  1 63 1,  he  publifhea  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de  fchif- 
mate  Donatiftarum,  with  notes  and  amendments;  and  in 
'  1634,  a  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus's 
meditations.  The  fame  year,  bifliop  Laud  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  collated  him  on 
the  4th  of  October,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  vicarage  of  Monckton  in  that  ifland.  The 
Did.  31ft  of  Auguft,  1636,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  by 
order  of  king  Charles  I.  In  1638,  he  publiihed  A  treatife 
of  ufe  and  cuftom.  This  is  the  whole  title ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor himfelf  obferves  in  another  of  his  pieces,  there  might 
be  added,  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  divine.  The  occanon 
•of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being  at  that  time  much 
troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him  before  lit- 
tle known*  About  the  year  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  depnved  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and 
imprifoned.  In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  mr.  Greaves, 
Cm.  Diet,  of  Gray's  Inn,  brought  him  a  meflage,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
*  Bnt.  yreij^  thcn  lieutenant  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  de- 
fired  to  confer  with  him  about  matters  of  moment.  But 
Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately  dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  bu- 
ried, he  defired  to  be  excufed.  Greaves  coming  again,  dr. 
Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  fome  evil  fhould  follow,  afked  him  the 
occaiion  of  the  meflage  ;  Greaves  refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went 
away  a  fecond  time.  However,  he  returned  again,  and  told 
Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant  general  purpofed  to  promote 
him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a  hiftory  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fact  might  be  im- 
partially reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in  (e- 
vcral  refpe&s  for  fuch  a  tafk,  and  that,  how  impartial  ibever 
he  might  be,  his  fubject  would  force  him  to  make  many 
reflections  ungrateful  to  bis  lordfliip.  Notwithftanding  this 
anfwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  his  benefactor. 
But  this  offer  he  rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were 
then  mean.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  mr. 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  mat  if 
Cafaubon-  would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requeft  above-men- 
tioned, 
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ticned,  all  his  father's  books,  which  we/e  then' in  the  royal 
Horary,  having  been  purchafed  by  king  James,  ihould  be  ra- 
ftered to  him  y  and  a  penfioh  of  three  hundred  a  year  paid 
to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  dr.  Cafaubon 
Jhould  live  ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.  Not  long  afteryfciogr.  B»iu 
an  offer  was  made  him,  by  the  ambafladQr  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one*  or  the  infpec* 
tion  of  all  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confided 
able  falary  for  himfelf,  and  a  Settlement-  of  three  hundred, 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eldeft  fon  during  life*  But  having 
refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  he 
declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
fpiritual  preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [a]  till 
his  death,  which  happened  July  14,  167 1,  in  the  ieventy- 
fecond  vear  of  his  age*     Mr.  Wootf  tells  us,  that  he  was 
(killed  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not  very  accu-Hift.etaoe. 
rately,  but  that  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learning,  in  p*00-  **• 
which  he  was  probably  affifted^y  his  father's  papers.    He"*  p*    ** 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  cour- 
teous and  affable  difpofition.     He  afcribed  to  DesCartes's 
philoibphy,  the  little  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his 
time,  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.    He  had  feveral  chil-G*n.Dl£L 
dren,  but  pone  of  them  made  any  figure  in  the  learned 

world, 

•  ■ 

[a]  See  a  lift  of  them  in  the  Ge-  and  fome  fpirits,  Sec,  with  a  long; 

Beral  Dictionary.      Among  other  '  preface  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 

pieces  hepublifhed  A  true  and  faith-  relation  with  regard  to  fpirits.  Lon- 

rol  relation,  of  what  pafled  for  ma-  don,  1659.  • 
ay  Tear*,  between  dr.  John  Dee 

C  A  S I M I R  (Matthias  Sarbiewski)  a  jefuit  of  Po- 
land, and  moft  exceUertf  Latin  poej,  was  born  in  the  year 
1597,  and  is,  fays  monfieur  Baillet,.  an  exception  to  a  ee> 
neral  rule  of  Anftotle  and  others  of  the  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  expeft  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  the 
climates  of  the  north.     The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of  Jagemtae 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  productions  ^^nm* 
of  the  fineft  wits  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  Gro-  t6^  Pari* 
tiiis,  Ifeoje]  Heinfius,  and  many  others,  have  not  fcrupled  i**a. 
to  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior, 
even  to  Horace  himfelf.     Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  in  his 
praifes  of  Cafimir :  he  allows  him  to  haye  a  great  deal  of 
fire  and   fublimity  in  his  compofitions,  but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.     Others,  who. have  owned  his  Reflex,  fur 
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vivid*  vfe  aniffti,  his  great  f6rce  of  genius,  hive  critictfed' 

hisl  as  too  extravagant  and  drained  in  his  expreffions  ;  and 

all,  I  think,  fay,  that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his 

odes.    Menage,  though  he  was  not  at  all  infallible  of  Ca- 

(tftiir's  high  merit,  has  yet  been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he 

OWctt.  fur  calls  his  vanity.    The  poor  father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban 

^'J*bL       *  *'  *****  a<*rof*,lg  to  the  uftial  privilege  of  poets,  tofcUy' 

de  MWhw-  proclaimed  the  immortality  of  his  productions ;   knd  fays, 

be,  p.  n6.  that  Horace  (hall  not  go  to  heaven  alone,  but  that  he  aifo 

Pam  i7»}.  ^yj  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his  immortality. 

i 

Non  folus  olim  praepes  Horatius 
Ibft  biformis  per  liquidum  xthera 
'•:  Vates;  olOrinifve  late 

Cantibus,  /Eoiiove  terras 
Temnet  volatu.     Me-quoque  defides  '• 

Tranare  nimbos,  mezephyris  faper 
*  Impune  pendcre,  et  fertno 

Calliope  dedit  ire  cceloj  &e. 

But,  fays  Baillet,  ought  mr.  Menage  to  have  taken  ocea- 
lion  from  this,  to  fay,  that  even  thofe,  who  make  a  profef- 
lion  of  humility,  are  as  fuH  of  pride  as  ever  they  can  hold  ; s 
and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  character,  which  will  fuit* 
jy.  all  poets  of  the  religious  order  ? 

In  the.  mean  time  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace, 
bat  that  he  fead  a  veiy  great  regard  for  Virgil  j  and.  he  hid. 
actually  begun  to  imitate  him  alto  in  an  epick  poem,  called 
the  Lefciade,  which  he  bad  divided  into  twelve  boojes.  But 
before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  Jiehad 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  His  death 
happened  at  Warfaw,  upon  the  fecond  of  April,  m  tlitf-year 
r640;  fince  which  there  have  been  many  editions  ofvhls' 
poems*  •  • 

-CASSINI  ( Johaknes  Domikicus)  a  moft  eftcetfent ' 
aftronomer,  was  born  of  noble  parents*  at  a  town  in  Pied-* 
mont  in  Italy,  upon  the  eighth  of  June  in  the  year  1635. 
After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  his  ftudies  *t  borne, > 
he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  jetuits  at  Ge-  * 
noa.    He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  Latin  poetry*  whkh 
he  exercifed    fo  very  early,  that  fome  poems  of  Ms  were 
publifhed  when  he  was  but  eleven  ylatt  old.     At  length  he 
happened  upon  fome  books  of  aftronomy,  which  he  read, 
and  obfemd- upon  wkh  great  eagetnef«i  an^  fek  k  hiinfelf 
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•  ftrong  propenfity  to  proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He 
ptiifued  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
made  fo  amazing  a  progrefe*  that  in  the  year  1650,  the  fc<i 
nate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  publick  mathemati- 
cal pcofeflbr.  He  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematicks* 
and  made  observation*  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  affidui* 
tv  and  diligence.  In  the  year  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at 
noiogne*  which  he  obferved  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  dif«* 
covered,  that  comets  were  not  bodies  accidentally  generated 
in  the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  fiippofed,  but 
cf  the  fame  nature,. and  probably- governed  by  the  fame  laws, 
as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he  folved  an  aftronomical 
problem,  which  Kepler  and  jBullialdus  had  given  up  as  in* 
fchrable  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically  the  apogee  and 
eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  .  In 
the  year  1653*  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  torreft  and  fet«* 
tie  a  meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftrono- 
mer  in  the  year  1575*  Thefe  were  prodigious  tilings  for  one, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year*  In  the  year 
1657,  he  attended,  as  an  affiftant,  a  nobleman,  who  wast 
lent  to  Rome  to  compofe  feme  differences,  which  had  arifen, 
between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Po;  and  {hewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  that  afikir*  that  in  the  year  1663,  Marius  Chigi, 
hither  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpe&or  ge- 
neral of  the  fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino ;  and  hex 
had  afterwards  committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in1 
the  ecdefiaftkal  ftate.    . 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  aftronomical  ftu- 
dies,  but  cultivated  them  with  great  care.    He  difcovered: 
many  new  things  in  Mars  and  Venus,  efpedally  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis*:  but  his  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
htes,  which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  ef- 
fc&ed,  and  publUhed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomi- 
cal pieces,  in  the  year  1666.     Picard,  the  French  aftronb*' 
mer,  getting  Caffini's  tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,    found1 
them  To  very  exalt,  that  he  conceived  the  higheft  opinion 
of  his  fkill }  and  from  that  time  his  fame  increaled  fo  feft 
in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him  a  member 
of  the  academy*..  Caffini  however  could  not  leave  his  fta-* 
tkm»  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
nxjuefted  of  pope  Clement  IX*  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bo- 
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logne,  that  Caffini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France. 
Leave  was  granted  for  fix  years ;  and  Caffini  came  to  Parts 
in  the  beginning  of  the. year  ^669,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately made  the  king's  aftronomer.  When  this  term  was 
near  expiring,  the  pope  and  the  fcnate  of  Bologne  infifted 
upon  Caifini's  return,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him; 
but  the  minifler  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to  ftay,  and  he 
Was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which  fame 
year  he  alio  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome 
time*  The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this.  In 
the.  year  1638,  the  famous  Minim  Merfennus  was  the  au- 
thor and  inftitutor  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral  ingenious 
and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk  upon  phyfical  and 
agronomical  fubje&s,  among  whom  were  Gaftendus,  Des 
Cartes,  Monmour,  Thevenot,  Bullialdus,  our  country- 
man Hobbcs,  &c.  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewi* 
XIV.  confidering,  that  a  number  of  fuch  men,  adding  in  a 
body  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in.  the  promotion  of 
fcience,  than  if  they  aftcd  feparately,  each  in  his  particular 
art  or  province,  eftabliihed  under  the  dire&ion  of  Colbert, 
in  the- year  1666,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences :  and  for 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy  in  particular,  erefled  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furniihed  it  with  all  kinds  of 
iifftrurnents,  that  were  pecefTary  to  make  obfervations.  The 
foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  the  year  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  year  1670.  Caffini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  he 
took  pofleifion  of  it  in  September  1671,  when  he  fet  him- 
fclf  in  good  earneft  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeffion.  In 
the  year  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  parallax  of 
Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome  obfervations  which 
he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were  made  at  the  fame 
time  in  America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonstrated  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  perform- 
ed in  nine  hours  and  fifty  eight,  minutes,  from  the  motion 
of  a  fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
difcovcrcd  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that,  which  Huy- 
gens  had  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  his  Tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  corrected  by  la- 
ter  obfervations.  In  the  year  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bolognc,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he  had  nxed  • 
there  in  the  year  1655  ;  and  he  (hewed,  in  tjie  prefence  of 
fcvcral  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the 
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Idit,  during  that  forty  years;  In  the  year  1700,  he  con- 
tinued the  meridian  line  through  France*  which  Picard  had 
begun,  to  the  extremeft  fouthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  Caffini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  dorte  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his 
royal  mafter  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which 
he  publifhed  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  for  us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  upon  the  14th  of 
September  17 12,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  John 
James  Caffini. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius)  a  man  of 
great  eminence  in  many  refpefts,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion  the  fenator,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  country  of  Lucania, 
fomething  later  than  the  year  463.  He  had  as  liberal  an  e- 
ducation,  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded* 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodorick  king  of  the  Goths  in 
Italy.  Theodorick  firft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily ;  and 
when  he  had  fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in 
the  admtniftration  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards* 
about  the  year  490,  to  his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed 
Mm  to  be  his  fecretary.  From  henceforward  he  had  all  tha 
places  and  honours  at  his.  command,  Which  Theodorick  had 
to  bcftow 5  and,  after  running  through  all  the  employment* 
of  the  government,  was  raifed  to  the  confulate,  which  he 
adminiftered  alone  in  the  year  514.  He  was  continued  in. 
die  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalarick, 
who  fucceeded  Theodorick  about  the  year  524  ;  but  after- 
wards, in  the  year  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices 
by  king  Vitiges,  he  renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  retired  into 
a  monaftery  of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  A  philo- 
sopher, and  a  chriftian.  He  entertained  himfelf  with  form-* 
Ing  and  improving  feveral  curiofities  in  the  mechanical  way* 
fuch  as  fun  dials,  water  hour-glafies,  perpetual  lamps,  &c* 
He  collected  a  very  noble  and  curious  library,  which  he  en-* 
larged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of  his  own  compofing* 
About  the  year  556  he  wrote  two  books,  De  divinis  le&io- 
nibus ;  and  afterwards  a  book  De  orthographia,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters  ;  ten 
of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  Theodorick  and  Athalarick,  and  two  in  his  own.  ffe 
composed  alfo  twelve  books  pe  rebus  geftis  Gothgrum,  which 
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are  only  extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jbrnandes ;  though  it 
has  been  furmifed,  that  a  manufcript  of  Caffiodorus  is  ftill 
remaining  in  fome  of  the  libraries  in  France.    He  wrote  alfa 
Cue,  Hift.  a  commentary  upon  the  pfalras,  and  feveral  other  pieces  the- 
l,l"^m'  '"ological  and  critical.    Father  Simon-has  fpoken  of  him  thus, 
'  There  is  no  need,   fays  he,   of  examining  Caffiodorus'* 
c  Commentaries  on  the  pfalms,  which  is  almoft  but  an  a- 
c  bridgement  of  St.  Auftin's  Commentaries,  as  he  owns  in 
'  his  preface.     But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,  we  have  ai* 
c  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intitled  De  inftitutione 
6  ad  divinas  le&iones,  which  (hews,  that  he  underftood  the 
c  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,   and  that  he  had  marked  out 
'  what  were  the  beft  things  of  this  nature  in  the  ancient 
1  do&ors  of  the  church. — In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus 
gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ; 
and  he  takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers,  who  have 
made  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  &c." 
Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  man  >  and  we  think,  that  thofe  have  done  him 
no  more  than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar*. 
which  (hone  out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age. 
When  he  died  we  cannot  precifely  determine ;  but  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not 
be  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  old.    His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  printed  feveral  times,  but  the  beft  edition  is   that, 
of  Rohan  in  the  year  1679,  in  two  volumes  folio*  with  the 
notes  and  diflertations  of   John  Garretus,    a  Benedidine 
monk. 

CAST  ALIO  (Sebastian)  was  born  at  Chatillon* 
on  the  Rhone,  in  the  year  15 15.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  aa 
eftecm  and  friendfhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at 
Strafbourg,  in  1540,  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  fome  day* 
at  his  houfe,  and  procured  him  a  regent^  place  in  the  col-? 
lege  of  Geneva*  Caftalio,  after  continuing  in  this  office 
near  three  years,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  1 544,  oa 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concern- 
ing Solomon's  Song  and  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell.  He  re- 
tired to  Balil,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr,  and  died 
in  that  place,  aged  forty-eight,  on  the  29th  of  December* 
1563.  He  incurred  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  The- 
odore Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language  for  differ- 
ing from  them  concerning  predeftination,  and  the  punifh- 
tnent  of  hereticks* 
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•  Writers  are  agreed  as  to  his  poverty :  nobody  -denies  but 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread  for  him- 
felf and  his  children,  which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  be- 
hind him  four  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  There  are  fome  Bay Ie4 
authors  who  fay  he  was  a  minifter,  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  were  miftaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  his  profeffion,  he  would  have  done  more  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
would  have  fecured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneaunefles : 
but  inftead  of  that,  he  fet  up  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift* 
and  meddled  with  the  moft  delicate  and  obfeure  queftions 
in  divinity.  He  (hould  have  left  them  to  thofe  they  belong- 
ed to  by  virtue  of  their  office ;  or,  if  he  muft  needs  thruft 
himfelf  into  mch  fort  of  buiinefs,  he  (hould  have  applied  to 
himfelf  Efop's  advice,  "  You  ought,  faid  he  to  Solon*  ei~ 
u  ther  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fky  nothing  toi 
((  them  but  what  they  ftiall  like."  His  works  are  very  con* 
fiderable,  on  account  both  of  their  quality  and  their  number* 
He  difcovered  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek*  and 
Hebrew  languages*  In  15455  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  books 
of  Dialogues*  containing  the  principal  hiftories  of  the  Bible* 
in  elegant  Latin,  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  profi- 
ciency in  piety,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame  time* 
He  publiihed,  in  16465  a  tranflation  of  the  Sibylline  verfes 
into  Latin,  heroick  verfe*  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes  into* 
Latin  profe*  with  notes.  This  was  followed,  in  1547,  by 
his  Latin  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  6f  all  the 
other  (bugs  found  in  fcripture.  In  1548  he  printed  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  life  of  John  theBaptifty  and  a  Paraphrafe  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonas  in  Latin  verfe.     He  tranflated  fome  pafla- 

Sfc  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  of  Xenophon  and  St.  Cyril, 
e  alfo  turned  into  Latin  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Ochinus,  particularly  the  Thirty  dialogues,  fome  of  which 
feem  to  favour  polygamy.  He  advanced  fome  Angular  no- 
tions in  his  notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes ;  as  for  inftance, 
that  the  bodies  of  malefactors  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  gib- 
bets ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with  death  but  with, 
ftavery.  His  reafon  for  thefe  opinions  was,'  that  the  political 
laws  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  Bafil,  becaufe  they 
Oppofed  the  doctrine  of  .predeftination  and  efficacious  grace; 
His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French  tranflation  of  the 
feriptures,  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers.  He  be- 
gan his  Latin  tranflation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finilhed  itf 
at  Bafil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  m  1551,  and  dedica-, 
M  by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.     He 
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puMiflied  a  fecond  edition  of  it  in  15549  and  another  it* 
1556.  The  edition  of  1573  is  moft  efteemed.  The  French 
verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  printed' 
at  Bafil  in  1555.  The  fault  which  has  been  moft  generally 
condemned  in  his  Latin  tranflation,  is  the  afFe&ation  of 
layU.  ufing  only  claffical  terms.  He  is  accufed,  but  without 
juft  ground,  of  having  run  into  the  other  extreme  itf  his 
French  tranflation,  that  is,  of  having  made  ufe  of  low  and 
vulgar  terms.  Some  people  are  very  unfortunate,  they  can 
never  avoid  cenfure ;  if  any  other  than  Caftalio  (fays  mr. 
Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  of  the  (cripturesy  fcarce  any 
fault  would  have  been  found  with,  the  ftyle. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis)  an  Italian  critick,   fa- 
mous for  his  parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill- 
nature,  was  born  at  Modena  in  the  year  1505.    Being  de-- 
fpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  an<T 
DKh  hi*,    hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the  learned,  fays  Moreri,  he  left 
his  own  country,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  he  refided 
at  the  court  or  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.     After  fix  years 
abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  but  hated  for  his  captious  and  contra- 
dictory humour*.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by   hi* 
commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  poeticks ;  where  Rapin  allures* 
us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  fomething  to  except  a* 
Preface  to    gainft  in  the  text  of  Ariftotle.    He  attacked  his  coHternpora- 
hii  Reflex.  ^  anj  r;vai  jn  polite  literature,  Hannibal  Caro,  fcs  we  have* 
eiaue'  **"  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  with- 
/   *        otlt  many  fatyrical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in  verfe  and 
profe.     Caftelvetro  however  was  affifted  here  by  his  friends  k 
for  though  he  knew   how  to  lay  down  rules  for  writing 
poetry  ^  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf.     This 
critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifitioi^ 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much 
deference  to  the  new  opinions,   and  not  enough  to  the  old^ 
This  topick  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his 
travels  into  Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftablifhed  $ 
•  and  we  fuppofe  it  had  infe&ed  his  converfation  and  writings. 
Caftelvetro  had  &  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then 
was,  before  a  council ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal 
of  Mantua  his  legate,  that  fince  Caftelvetro  had  been  act 
cufed  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  it  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  appear  there  under  the  character  of  a  perfon  accufed. 
Upon  the  pope's  afluring  him  of  high  honours,   if  he  wa3 
found  innocent,  and  of  clemency  if  guilty,  Caftelvetro  ap- 
peared 
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gfeared  -before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined  upon  the 
nth,  14th,  and  17th  of  O&ober  1560:  but  finding  himfelf 
embarafled  by  the  queftions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  in  re- 

Kd  to  a  book  of  Melan&hon,  which  he  had  tranflated  into 
iian,  he  durft  not  truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  fled.     He 
went  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
tiie  belles  lettres,  to  the  time  of  his  death  j  and  this  happen- 
ed upon  the  20th  of  February  1571.  Thwniii.tl 
We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfe^'J^J^ 
being  on  fire  at  Lyons,  he  cried  out  al  poetica,  fave  my  po-£jit* 
eticks :  which  (hews,  that  he  conftdered  this  work  as  the 
beft  of  bis  performances.    Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what 
Is  bid  be  true,  that  it  cofl:  him  half  his  life  in  compoftng. 
His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  poeticks ;  and  his  poft- 
humous  works  want  the  greateft  part  of  that  perfo&ion, 
which,  if  he  had  liyed  to  correct  them,  he  would  probably 
have  given  them. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar)  an  eminent 
Italian  nobleman,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  an- 
cient family,  and  born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  upon  the  6th  of  December  1478.  As 
foon  as  he  was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mailers  ap- 
pointed him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues:  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  in- 
ftru&ed  by  the  famous  Demetrius  Chalcdndylas  of  Con- 
frantinople,  who  then  refided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
as  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  ; 
and  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Ur- 
bin,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  artifts,  never 
thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs  they  had  the  approbation 
of  Caftiglione.  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  former 
preferved  in  the  collection  of  Bernardino  Pino;  which,  as  itvol.  xL  ft 
Is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  not  long,  we  will  here  in<*4o°- 
fert  for  the  reader's  amufernent. 

To  the  count  Balthazar  Caftigllone, 

€<  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  in  feveral  different 
'c  manners  upon  your  lordship's  invention,  and  I  gave  fatif- 
*c  fa&ion  to  all,  if  all  are  not  my  flatterers ;  but  I  cannot 
M  fatisfy  my  own  judgment,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fa- 
*'  tisfying  your's,  I  herewith  fend  them  to  you ;  let  your 
**  lyrdihip  pleafe  fp  make  choice  of  any  of  them,  if  any  of 
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tc  themdeferve  the  honour  of  your  choice.  His  holinefs,  in 
"  doing  me  honour,  has  laid  an  heavy  burden  upon  my 
*'  moulders :  which  is,  the  charge  of  building  St.  Peter's, 
"  I  hope  however  not  to  fink  under  it :  and  the  rather,  be- 
*'  caufe  the  model  which  I  have  made  pleafe$  his  holinefs, 
<(  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  tafte.  But  I  raife 
u  myfelf  tp  a  ftill  higher  ambition :  I  would  fain  find  out 
cc  the  fine  forms  of  the  antique  buildings.  I  don't  know* 
€f  whether  I  am  attempting  to  foar  like  Icarus :  Vitruvius 
«  gives  me  great  light,  but  not  what  is  fufficient.  Concern- 
*c  ing  my  Galatea,  I  fhould  account  myfelf  a  great  matter 
"  indeed,  if  it  had  half  the  beauties  your  letter  mentions :  but 
"  I  fee  in  your  exprefiion  the  love  your  honour  bears  me  ; 
<c  and  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
"  woman,  I  ought  to  have  before  me  thofe  that  are  the  moflb 
"  fo :  with  this  condition,  that  your  lordfhip  might  affift  me 
<c  in  chufing  out  the  greateft  beauty.  But  as  I  am  under  a 
"  double  want  both  of  good  judgment  and  fine  women,  I 
**  am*  forced  to  go  by  a  certain  idea,  which  I  form  in  my 
* c  own  mind.  Whether  this  has  any  excellence  of  art  in  it, 
*'  I  cannot  determine  j  but  'tis  what  I  labour  at.  I  wait  your 
"  lordfhip's  commands." 

From  Rome,  Raphael  d'Urbino. 

When  Caftiglione  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  inr 
$0  military  fervice  under  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  father  dying  foo n  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances 
overtaking  that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and 
return  to  Mantua.  He  engaged  a  /econd  time  in  the  fervic* 
pf  the  duke,  and  diftinguifned  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery 
and  condudt :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  tp 
fee  other  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither 
at  the  very  time,  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the  popedom.  The 
fame  of  Caftiglione  was  not  unknown  to  this  pope  $  and  the 
high  opinion  he  had  Qf  his  abilities  and  merit  made  him  write 
to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufin,  that  if  he 
would  fend  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  with 
the  chara&er  of  a  public  minifter,  he  fhould  take  it  as  a 
Angular  obligation.  Caftiglione  was  twenty  fix  years  pf  age  ; 
and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  embaflador  to  pope  Julius,  to 
accommodate  affairs  of  the  hi^heft  importance.  Hfe  was  fent 
upon  a  fqcond  embafly  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  upon 
a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England ;  whither  he  went  to  be 
invefted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke  his; 
mailer.  Qn  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  with  alj 
.         '  ■■■■_.....  ^ 
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Ac  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;  being  met  at  the  port 
where  he  landed,  by  the  lord  Haftings  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied  by  ma- 
ny other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arms.  After  he  had  difpatch- 
ed  his  bufinefs  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the 
importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  particular  friend,  he  be- 
gan his  celebrated  work,  The  courtier ;  which  in  a  fmall 
ipace  of  time  he  completed  at  Rome,  in  March  1516.  From 
this  work  we  may  perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the 
firft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
Jingle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity.  The  book 
has  been  univerially  well  received  both  in  Italy  and  a- 
broad,  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftruftions ;  and,  if  we*  leek 
die  Italian  tongue  in  its  peife&ion,  it  is  faid,  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

CafHglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minifter  of 
ftate,  as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and,  for  his  fervicec 
particularly  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius 
was  prefent,  made  him  a  free  gift  of  the  caftle  of  Nuvolara, 
in  die  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  moft  ample  privileges  to 
himfelf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceiTors  for  ever.  This  was 
in  the  year  513,  Not  long  after  pope  Leo  X.  confirmed  it 
to  him  by  two  briefs ;  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bern- 
bus,  and  dated  the  14th  of  March  1514,  the  other  by  Ja- 
eomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Caftiglione,  having  now 
reached  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  married  a  noble  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  re- 
markable for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon 
and  two  daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  lived  no  more 
than  four  years  with  him.  The  epitaph  he  made  on  her,  may 
(Serve  for  a  (pecimen  of  his  Hull  in  this  fort  of  composition* 

Non  ego  nunc  vivo,  conjux  dukiffima,  vitam, 

Corpore  namque  tuo  fata  meam  abftulerunt : 
Sed  vivam,  tumulo  cum  tecum  condar  in  ifto, 

Jungenturque  tuis  offibus  ofla  mea, 

Hippolite  Tourellse,  quae  in  ambjguo  reliquit, 
U  tram  pulchrior,  caftior,  an  dodior  fuerit, 

Primos  juventae  annos  vix  ingrefiae, 
JJalthaflar  Caftilione  infatiabiliter  moerens  pofuit, 

Anno  Dom.  MDXX* 

H  4  Thus 
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Thus  Englifhed. 

I  live  no  more,  fince  you,  my  dear,  are  dead, 
With  your  laft  breath  my  foul  expiring  fled : 
In  death,  where-e'er  we  meet,  it  (hall  return, 
And  animate  my  afhes  in  your  urn. 

To  Hippolite  Tourella,  who  left  it  undetermined, 
Whether  {he  was  more  beautiful,  virtuous,  or  learned^ 
Scarce  entered  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
Balthazar  Caftiglione  inconfolably  grieving  erected  this 

monument. 
A.  D.  MDXX. 

•  A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
fent  him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  embaflador ;  and  after  the  death  of 
^Lieo,  he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  pope  Ha- 
drian VI.  and  Clement  VII.  Clement  fent  him  to  the  emr 
peror  Charles  V's  court  in  quality  of  legate  •,  where  affairs 
were  to  be  tranfacted  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  to 
the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy.  He  went  into  Spain  in 
October  1524 ;  and  in  his  negotiations  and  tranfactions  not 
only  anfwered  the  pope's  expectations,  but  alfo  acquired  the 
good  will  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  as 
a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaflador. 
Among  other  marks  of  affe&ion,  which  the  emperor  {hewed 
Caftiglione,  this  was  a  lingular  one ;  that  being  then  at  war 
•with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  always  defired  him  to  be  prer 
fent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war ;  and,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a  fingle  combat 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  with  only  three  knights 
attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftiglione  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  denizon  of 
Spain  \  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Avila.  And  becaufe  this  happened  at  the  juncture  of  the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  reflect  upon  Caftig- 
lione, as,  if  he  had  negle&ed  the  affairs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  em- 
peror. This  was  indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :  but 
Caftiglione  defended  himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  let- 
ter to  Clement  VII.  It  is  probable,  that  there  was  no  real 
grounds  for  it,  fince  Clement  himfelf  does  not  appear  te* 
have  given  the  leaft  credit  to  it.  Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if 
Caftiglione  had  liv.ed,  the  pope  intended  to  frave  made  him 
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a  cardinal :  and  after  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs 
both  of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preffions  of  his  unblemifhed  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  However  the  very  imputation  affe&ed  Caftigli- 
one  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in  feme  meafure  to  have  i 
contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  was  already  im- 
paired with  the  continual  fatigues  civil  as  well  as  military,  in 
which  he  had  always  been  engaged;  and  falling  at  length 
fide  at  Toledo,  he  died  in  a  few  days  upon  the  2d  of  Febru- 

ain  the  year  1529*  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  To* 
>,  was  extremely  grieved  at  his  death,  and  commanded 
all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpfe  to 
die  principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  archbifhop,  with  fuch  ibiemnity  and  pomp, 
as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  renxw* 
ed  by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in  a 
church  of  her  own  building  ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  inferibed, 
which  was  written  by  cardinal  Bembus.  As  the  epitaph  is 
merely  hiftorical,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  any  pecu* 
liar  elegance,  we  fhall  content  ourfehres  with  giving  it  only 
uatranflation. 

To  the  memory  of 

Balthazar  Caftiglione,  of  Mantua, 

A  gentlenjan  adorned  with  all  the  accompliihments  of  nature^ 

With  more  of  art, 

Well  read  in- the  Greek  tongue, 

Ifi Latin  and  Tufcan  a  poet: 

For  his  military  virtues ' 

Prefented  with  the  town. of  Nuvolara  in  Fefaro, 

Paving  difcharged  himfelf  of  two  embaffies,  to  Britain  and 

Rome, 

And  being  in  his  third  to  Spain, 

Employed  on  the  affairs  of  pope  Clement  VII, 

Having  writ  four  books 

Of  inftrudions  for  the  education  of  a  courtier, 

l#afUy,  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V« 

To  the  bifhoprick  of  Avila, 

He  died  at  Toledo, 

leaving  a  name  well  known  throughout  the  world. 

He  lived  fifty  years,  two  months  and  a  day. 

Aloyfia  Gonzaga,  an  unhappy  furviver, 

Ere&cd  this  to  her  deferving  fan* 

A,  v.  Mnxxix, 

gelides 
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Befides  his  incomparable  book,  The  courtier,  Caftiglkme 
compofed  many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems ;  which  with  fome 
of*  his  letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Englifli  verfion  of 
The  courtier,  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1727.  This 
verfion  was  made  by  A.  P.  Caftiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the 
iame  family,  who  lived  here  in  England,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Edmund  Gibfon  lord'bifhop  of  London.  The  Itali- 
an is  printed  with  it;  and  before  the  whole  is  prefixed  the 
life  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the 
account  here  given. 

CASTILE  ( Alphonsus  X.  of)  who  has  common- 
ly been  called  The  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1203,  and  is 
now  more  famous  for  having  been  an  aftronomer,  than  a 
king.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  to  the  crown 
in  the  year  1252 ;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy 
in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great 
qualities*  .  The  firft  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from  his 
having  no  children  by  Tolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
xagon,  whom  he  married  in  the  year  1246 :  and  whom  there- 
fore he  refolved  to  divorce,  unaer  a  pretence  of  barrenneis, 
and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark*  Accord- 
ingly the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrived  in  the  year  1254 ;  but 
the  queen  proved  at  laft  with  child,  and  continued  to  breed, 
till  me  had  brought  him  nine  children;,  upon  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  Though  this  prince  had 
not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  his  fubjecb,  nor  by 
the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  reputation  was  very  great  in 
foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  eloquence,  and 
politicks  made  a  noife  there ;  which  induced  fome  of  the  e- 
le&ors,  in  the  year  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on 
him.  >  But  as  he  negle&ed  to  fupport  his  party  by  his  pure- 
fence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  his  embassadors.  In  the  mean  time  his  great 
qualities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from 
,plots  and  difturbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  San- 
*  chez  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and 

involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till 
the  death  of  Alphonfus.  May  not  this  inftance  among  many 
others  help  to  cure  the  impatience  of.thofe,  who  happen  to 
labour  under  a  want  of  iffue ;  and  who,  amidft  their  difcon- 
tcnt,  are  ever  and  anon  ready  to  cry  out,  '*  Give  me  chiIT 
f4  dren,  or  I  die?"  if  Sanchez  had  not  been  born,  Alphon- 
fus might  have  continued,  for  ought  we  know,  in  the  quiet 

poffeffior* 
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pofieffion  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
'grave. 

'    But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, for  the  fake  of  which  chiefly  we  have  given  him  a  place 
in  thefe  memoirs  ;  we  mean,  as  an  aftronomer  and  man  of  leis- 
ters.    He  underftood  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as 
}f  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  letters ;  and  compofed  books 
on  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
which  are  highly  commended.     "  What  can  be.  more  furpri- 
"  fing,,J  fays  Mariana,  <(  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
.'€  camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  fliould  have 
44  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,   of  philofophy,    and  the 
P  tranfadions  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarce  ao* 
.w  quire  in  their  retirements  ?  there  are  extant  fome  books  of 
"  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  the  hiftory  of 
"  Spain,  written  with  great  fkill  and  incredible  care."    In  Hift.  of 
his  aftronomical  purfuits  he  difcovered,  that  the  tables  of  &??n»  b* 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors ;  and  conceived  there-  xau  c*  ** 
npon  a  refolution  to  correct  them.     For  this  purpofe  he  af* 
fembled  a  great  number  of  aftronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a 
plan  was  projected  for  the  forming  new  tables.     Thefe  tables 
were  drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  (kill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaac 
Hazan,  a  learned  Jew ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfine  ta- 
bles, in  honour  of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  a- 
bout  them.     But  their  dearnefs  did  not  confift  altogether  in 
die  great  (urns  of  money,  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in 
their  being  the  caufe  of  his  lofing  the  empire  of  Germany; 
for  it  is  doubtlefs  to  this,  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing pafiage.    Alphonfus,  fays  that  hiftorian,  "  had  a  fub- 
"  lime  genius,  but  was  carelefs  and  negligent ;  had  prqud 
P  ears,  a  petulant  tongue,  and  was  better  (killed  in  literary 
a  than  civil  affairs :  and  thus,  while  he  was  contemplating 
P  the  heavens  and  obferving  the  ftars,  loft  the  earth/9    He  n>M.  b, 
£xed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables  to  the  30th  of  May  1252  ;c*  2°* 
which  was  the  day  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne.     We  muft 
not  forget  a  memorable  faying;  of  Alphonfus,  which  has  been 
recorded  for  its  boldnefs  and  impiety ;  it  is,  "  that  if  he  had 
P  been  of  God*s  privy  council,  when  he  made  the  world, 
F  he  could  have  jpdvifed  him  better.-'    Mariana  however 
fays  only  in  general,  that  Alphonfus  was  (q  bold  a$  to  blame 
the  works  of  providence,  and  die  conftruftion  of  ouf  bodies; 
pnd  he  tells  us,  that  this  ftory  of  him  refted  only  upon  a 
vulgar  tradition,     Obfefve  the  jefuit's  words,  for  they  arc 
f  uriou* ?  "  Epianuel,   the  uncle  of  Saftchez,   in  his  own 

fc  name, 
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**  name,  and  in  the  name  of  other  nobles,  deprived  Alphon* 
fus  of  his  kingdom  by  a  publick  fentence :  which  that 
prince  merited,  for  daring  feverdy  and  boldly  to  cenfure 
x*  the  works  of  divine  providence,  and  the  conftruction  of 
"  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.     Heaven  moft 
VBh.  rf     •  "  juftly  punifhed  the  folly  of  his  tongue."    Though  the  fi- 
5^  <!    lence  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Mariana,  in  regard  to  Ptole- 
my's fyftem,  ought  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a 
cenfure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial 
iphcre.     For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  that  time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  by  intricate  and  confufed  hypothefes*  which  did 
no  honour  to  God,  nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an 
able  workman.  $0  that  if,  from  confidering  that  multitude  of 
fphcres,  of  which  Ptolemy's  fyftem  was  compofed,  and  thofe 
many  eccentrick  circles  and  epicycles,  with  which  it  is  em- 
baraifed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  faid,  "  That  if  God 
"  had  afked  his  advice  when  he  made  the  world,  he  would 
"  have  given  htm  better  council,"  the  boldnefs  and  impiety 
Of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminifhed. 
-    Alphonfus  died  in  the  year  1284.    Mariana  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  the  firft  king  of  Caftile,  who  permitted  all  the  pub* 
lick  acts  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;    and  who 
caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  tranflated  into  it.     A  code,  or 
body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  father's  reign,  was  finiihed  by 
his  care.     No  regard  was  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpofal  of 
his  kingdom.    Sanchez  kept  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  while 
his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  who 
was  dcceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their  liberty.     IcJante  their 
grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fhould  form  any  defign  againft  their: 
lives.     4i  It  were  to  be  wifhed,-  fays  Bayle,  for  the  honour 
**  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with  it, 
u  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately,   and  mom 
pia.  tit.    "  wifely." 


tit 
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.  CASTLE  (Edmund)  was  educated  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  doctor  in  divinity,  mafter  of  Catharine  hall, 
and  Arabic  prbfeflbr  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeentl* 
century.  He  was  a  great  Orientalift,  and  had  a  confiderable 
fliare  in  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible  for  the  prefe.  He  wrote 
a  very  learned  and  celebrated  work,  called  Lexicon  Heptar 
glotton,  profeptem  linguu  Orientaliljus,  &c,  Lond,  1699, 

Biftiop 
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lHhop  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  calls  him  in  his 
preface  to  that  great  and  noble  work,  Virum  in  quo  erudjtia 
fumma  magnaque  animi  modeftia  convener^  &c. 

CAS  TR  U  C  C I O  (Castracani)  a  famous  Italian  ge- 
nera!, was  born,  no  body  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Flo- 
rence, in  die  year  1284 ;  for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning 
by  furprife  in  a  vineyard,  where  he  had  been  laid  and  cover- 
ed with  leaves.  He  was  found  by  Dianora  a  widow  ladyy 
and  filler  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of  at,  Michael  in  Lucca,  who 
was  defcended  from  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  CaftracanL 
Antonio  being  a  prieft,  and  Dianora  navmg  no  children* 
they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened  him  Caftruccio* 
by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  Antonio  defigned  him  for  a 
prieft,  and  accordingly  trained  him  to  letters 5  but  Caftruc- 
ck)  was  fcarcely  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  began  to  ne- 
fleft  his  bodes,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to 
wreftling,  running,  and  other  violent  exercife,  which  very 
well  fuited  his  great  ftrength  of  body.  At  that  time  the 
two  great  fa&ions,  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  fhared  all  Italy 
between  them,  divided  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  different  interefts,  not  only  the  members  of 
the  fame  town,  but  even  the  members  of  the  fame  family. 
Francifco,  a  confiderable  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins, 
obferving  one  day  in  the  market-place  the  uncommon  fpirit 
and  qualities  of  Caftruccio,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to  let 
him  turn  foldier.  This  was  entirely  to  the  inclination  and 
tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became  accomplished  in, 
every  thing,  which  could  adorn  his  profeflion.  He  was 
^eighteen  years  old,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of 
a  company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  whom  the 
prince  of  Milan  had  foil ici ted  fuccours.  The  firft  campaign 
this  new  lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage and  conduit,  as  fpread  his  fame  all  ovel*  Lombardy  ; 
and  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and  had  fo  much 
Confidence  in  him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  ion,  and  the  management  of  his  cftate  to  him. 
So  great  a  truft  and  adminiftration  made  Caftruccio  more 
confiderable  than  before;  but  then  they  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  loft  him  feme  friends :  for,  knowing  him  to 
be  of  an  high  and  enterpriftng  fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy 
his  views  were  to  empire,  and  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  h* 
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country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  by  military 
exploits, .and  at  laft  raited  fo  much  jealoufy  and  envy  in  hiaf 
chief  commander,  that  he  was  imprifoned  by  ftratagem,  with 
a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  foon 
released  him  from  the  inconveniencies  of  a  prifon ;  and,  in  a 
'  fhort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their  fovereign  prince- 
There  was  not  then  eitber  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany,  any  of 
the  Ghibilins,  but  looked  upon  Caftruccio  as  the  true  head 
pf  their  faction.  Thofe  who  were  banifhed.  their  country 
upon  that  account,  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  prornifed 
unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  effe&ually,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
their  country  mould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  en- 
tertained a  delign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany  ; 
and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs*  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  con* 
ftantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own 
defigns.  For  the  fervices  he  did  the  pope,  he  was  made  fe- 
nator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony.  The 
day  of  his  promotion,  he  came  forth  in  a  habit  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and 
with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,  the 
,  other  behind.     The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  "  He  is  ad 

«  it  pleafes  God  ;"  the  latter,  "  And  fball  be  what  God  will 
*€  have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was 
brought  him,  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  tor 
Lucca.  The  Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and 
had  already  done  him  fome  damage ;  and  confpiracies  were 
forming  againft  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  P'tfa  and  in  feveraf 
places.  But  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all  j 
and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into 
his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous  as  it  were  of  his  gloryy 
put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life.  An  army  of  thirty 
tboufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  appeared  againft  bim  in 
May  1328.  He  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them,* 
witn  the  lofs  of  not  quite  fixteen  hundred  of  his  own  men.- 
He  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  happened  to 
halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and  caremng  his  fol- 
diers  as  they  palled.  Fired  with  an  a&ion,  as  fatiguing  as- 
glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
him,  and  affe&ed  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immediately  into  a 
fit  of  an  aeue.  At  firft  he  negle&ed  it,  believing  himfetf 
Sufficiently  hardened  againft  fuch  fort .  of  attacks $  but  the  fit 
facreafing,  and  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him? 
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om,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  in  his  forty-fourth 
year;  and  from  the  time  he  came  to  appear  firft  in  the 
world,  he  always,  as  well  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  expref- 
fed  the  fame  neadinefs  and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left 
feveral  monuments  of  his  good  fortune  behind  him,  fo  he 
was  not  afhamed  to  leave  feme  memorials  of  his  adveriity. 
Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  imprifonment  above- 
mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  to 
be  hung  in  the  moft  publick  room  of  his  palace,  where  they 
were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Cafhuccio,  from 
whom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that 
be  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but 
would  have  been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well* 
made,  of  a  noble  afpe&,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that 
all  men  went  away  from  him  fatisfied.  His  hah*  was  inclining 
to  fed ;  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Where-ever  he  went, 
ihow,  hail,  or  nun,  his  head  was  always  uncovered. '  He 
had  all  the  qualities,  that  make  a  man  great :  was  grateful 
to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  juft  with  his  fubjefts, 
crafty  with  ftrangers :  and  where  fraud  would  do  the  bufi- 
nefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force.  No  man  was  more, 
forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more  careful  to  ef~ 
cape  them.  He  had  a  ftrange  prefence  of  mind,  and  often 
made  repartees  with  great  unartnefs.  Some  of  them  are 
recorded,  which  difcover  a  lingular  turn  of  humour ;  and  for 
a  Specimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

Paffing  one  day  through  a  ftreet,  where  there  was  a  houfc 
of  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man,  who  was  juft  com^ 
iag  out,  and  who  upon  feeing  him  was  all  over  blufhes  and 
confu£on.  "  Friend,  fays  Caftruccio,  you  fliould  not  be 
"  aihamed  when  you  come  out,  but  when  you  go  in." 

One  afking  a  favour  of  him,  with  a  thoufand  impertinent 
and  fuperfluous  words,  u  Hark  you  friend,  (ays  he,  when 
44  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  the  future,  fend 
«  another  man  to  afk  it." 

Another  great  talker,  having  tired  him  with  a  tedious  dif- 
caurfe,  excuied  him  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  been  troublefome :  "  No  indeed,  replied  he,  for  I  did 
*  not  mind  one  word  you  faid." 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who-- 

fcad  formerly  been  a  great  inftrument  of  his  advancement ; 

and  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverely 

with  an  old  friend :  4C  No*  fays,  fee*  you  are  miftaken,  it 

m  waa  with  a  new  foe*'* 
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Onfc  of  Kis  courtiers,  having  an  ambition  to  regale  Mm* 
made  a  ball,  and  invited  him  to  it.  Caftruccio  came,  en- 
tertained himfelf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other 
things,  which  did  not  feem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating,  that  fuch  freedom^ 
might  drminifh  from  the  reverence  that  fhould  be  paid  him  : 
"  I  thank  you*  fir,  fays  he,  for  your  caution  $  but  he,  who 
« ,  is  reckoned  wife  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a  /ool 
"  at  night/* 

CATHARINE,   a  female  faint   of  die  church  of 
Home,  was  born  at  Sienne  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1347 ; 
and,  when  fhe  was  turned  feven  years  old,  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick.     She  was  of  fuch  an  hea-» 
venly  make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancement  in  pie-r 
ty  and  devotion,  that  fhe  is  reported  to  have  feen  a  multi- 
tude of  vifions,  and  to  have  wrought  as  many  miracles* 
when  fhe  was  not  near  grown  up  a  woman.    The  monks 
Tiave  faid  even  higher  things  ftill  of  her ;  as,  that  fhe  con-* 
verfed  face  to  face  with  Chrift,  nay,  that  fhe  was  aftuaily 
married  to  him  in  form.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  fo 
leaven-born  a  maid  fhould  be  able  to  brine  about  fuch  puny 
Events,  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  XL  to  the  Floren- 
tines at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1376,  even  though  he  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate  them ;  or  that  fhe  fhould 
gain  fo  much  upon  this  pope  in  1377,  as  to  make  him  pafs 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  re-eftablifh  the  pontifical  feat 
there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had  removed  it 
to  France.     But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and  the  vi- 
fions fhe  faw,  would  not  have  intitled  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
memoirs,  if  fhe  had  not  been  the  author  Of  fome  literary 
produ&ions.     Dialogues  upon  the  providence  of  God,  writ- 
ten by  her  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Ingolftadt,  in  the  year 
1583*  as  was  the  fame  year  at  the,  fame  place,  An  oration 
upon  the  annunciation  of  the  Blefled  Virgin.     But  this  was 
written  in   Italian,  as  were  alfo  three  hundred  and  fixty-* 
lour  letters  to  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes,  publifn- 
cd  at  Venice  in  the  year  1506.    Befides  thefe,  there  came 
out  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1553,  a  book  of  her  Revela- 
tions ;  for  we  find  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  as  well 
as  in  the  Roman  breviary,  that  fhe  had  the  gift  of  prophefy, 
and  an  abundance  of  revelations  vouchfafed  unto  her;  as  a, 
teftjmony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcendent  piety  and  good- 
aefs.    She  died  upon  the  jotfe  of  April,  in  the  year  1380* 
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aged  only  thirty-three,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  II. 
jjb  the  year  1401. 

There  is  alfrf  another  Catherine,  who  was  fainted  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  has  edified  the  world  by  a  book  of  her 
Revelations ;  which,  it  feems,  were  committed  to  writing 
in  the  year  1438,  but  not  publifhed  till  at  Bologne  in  the 
year  15 11.  She  was  born  at  that  place  upon  the  8th  of 
September  in  the  year  1413 ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen j  ad- 
mitted into  a  convent  at  Ferrari,  where  fhe  made  her  profef- 
fion  in  the  year  1432.  The  Inhabitants  of  Bologne  afterwards 
Befought  her  to  come  and  pfeflde  over  a  nunnery,  juft  found- 
ed among  them,  and  there  fhe  died  upon  the  9th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1463*  Beiides  her  book  of  Revelations,  fh<S 
wrote  fothe  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHERINE  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France^  and  . 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  was  hot  near  fo  great 
a  faint,  as  the  two  C&henries  juft  mentioned j  nor  had  fhe/ 
like  them,  revelations,  and  the  gift  of  foretelling  thiifgs  to 
come.  She  was  however  fond  of  thtffe  who  could  t  we 
mean,  fhe  was  particularly  attached  to  aftrology,  or  fhe  art 
of  divining  by  the  ftars,  and  to  thofe  who  profefled  it;  She 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1509,  married  to  Henry  II.  of 
France  in  1535*  and  died  in  1589.  This  is  all  we  fhall  fay 
of  her,  as  it  is  hot  our  intention,  in  this  work,  to  Concern 
purfelves  with  tfiofe*  who  have  only  been  eminent  for  their4 
birth  and  high  rank.  Yet  there  is  one  fingularity  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  princefs,  which  may  juft  be  mentioned :  it  is, 
that  after  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  bartenncfs  ten  years  with 
her  hufband,  to  make  him  as  it  were  amends,  fhe  bore  hint 
ten  children. 

C  A  T  O  (Marcus  Fortius)  commonly  called  the  Cen- 
for,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
born  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  ;  that  is,  about 
the  year  232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  fc- 
yenteen  years  of  age,  and  fhewcd  not  only  much  courage, 
but  alfo  a  great  contempt  of  the  pleafures,  and  even  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  bitt  one  horfe  fbr  himfelf  and 
his  baggage  j  and  he  looked  after  ahd  drefTed  him  himfelf. 
u  What  an  honour  was  it  t&  that  age,  feys  Seheca*  to  fee  a 
"  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the 
u  dignity  of  a  cerifor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe* 
**  to  fee  Cato  contented  with  one  horfe,  and  even  not  re* 
"  quiring  a  whole  one  to  himfelf  ?  for  his  baggage  hanging 
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"  down  on  each  fide  took  up  part  of  him.    Who  would  not 
"  prefer  that  honeft  gelding,  rubbed  down'  by  Cato  himfelf, 
c<  to  all  the  fleek  nags,  fine  genets,  and  fmooth  ambling 
Epift.  $7.    cc  horfes  in  the  world  r*  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fo- 
briety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy  of  him.     At 
his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf  to  plough 
his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do  it,  but 
k  was  his  Inclination.     He  drefled  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,. 
Wbtaidt.  jnand  drinking  of  the  fame  wine.     He  did  not  in  the  mean 
it.  Catonis.^jjg  negiec\  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  tc* 
fpeaking  well ;  a  talent  very  neceflary  to  him,  fince  he  plead- 
ed many  caufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always 
did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country  feat  near  Cato,  was 
very  defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo 
♦many  remarkable  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good 
plant,  which  only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted 
into  better  ground,  he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato 
foon  made   himfelf  efteemed  in  that  city ;    and  having    fo 
powerful  and  officious  a  patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly 
raifed  himfelf.    He  was  firft  of  all  elected  military  tribune  £ 
afterwards  they  made  him  queftor ;  in  the  year  of  Rome 
£58,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  the  year  569 
chofen  cenfor.    No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  than  he 
for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difcharge  the  duties  of 
it.     He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and  exemplary 
life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices  of  the 
Romans ;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  left 
ferviceable  to  the  republick  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  enemies. 
It  was  well  known,  that  ne  would  exercife  the  cenforflup 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon,  why  the  pa- 
tricians oppofed  him,  when  he  flood  for  that  office ;  but  the 
fame  reafon  induced  the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  com- 
petitors.    The  infeription  of  the  ftatue  ere&ed  for  him  was. 
a  glorious  teftimony  of  his  behaviour  in  that  office.    "  The 
"  people,  fays  Plutarch,  did  like  his  cenforfhjp  wondrous 
"  well  j  for  fetting  up  a  ftatue  for  hira,  in  the  temple  of  the 
"  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  infeription  under  it,  not 
46  of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  fig- 
"  nified,  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his  good 
"  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  Roman  common- 
iii  fir.        "  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  tumbling  into  vice," 
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.  Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  preferved  a  great  ftrength 
of  body  and  mina  to  the  Iaft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous 
conftitution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age ;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  as  much 
as  he  defired,  he  married  again.  "  Having  loft  his  wife*- 
"  fays  Plutarch,  he  married  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Pau- 
"  lus  Emilius,  who  was  fifter  to  the  fecond  Scipio  Africa* 
"  nus ;  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe 
w  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to  him.  But 
tf  the  houfe  oeing  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law  alfo  iir 
"  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young. 
"  wench  one  day  paffing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato? 
"  bed-chamber,  the  youth,  nis  fon,  though  he  laid  nothing* 
"  feemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man 
"  foon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  alfo  nothing ;  but 
"  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
u  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market.  Among  the  reft 
«  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he  called  a- 
"  loud,  and  afked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daugh- 
((  ter  ?  the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to 
"  have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up.'9  in  vie. 
Cato  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  venter,  to  whom,  from  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  furname  of  Salonius.  This  Cato  Sa- 
lonius was  the  father  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great  grandfon  qf  Cato  the 
cenfor.  The  feverity  however  of  the  cenfor  could  not  fe- 
cure  him  from  the  ill  effedts  of  this  new  wife's  pride  and 
turbulent  (pirit,  though  flie  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerome,  defigning  to  prove,  that  thofe  who 
marry  a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home,  do  not  obtain  their 
end,  alledges  the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  * J^f-  J°r 

He  wrote  feveral  works  :  A  Roman  hiftory^  and  a  book 
concerning  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  com- 
pofed  a  book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in 
the  defcription  of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good 
old  Latin*  He  wrote  a\fo  fomething  concerning  rhetorick, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon 
dot  fubje&.  He  is  memorable  for  having  had  at  firft  an  a* 
verfion  to  'the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ftudies  that  were  raoft  in 
vogue  among  them.  Plutarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato 
was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three  philofophers,  deputed  by  the 
Athenians,  fo  well  received  and  approved  at  Rome,  ana  that 
he  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them  home  immediately  ;  fays, 
M  That  he  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  Cprneades, 
*  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  philofophy,  and  out  of  a 
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44  kind  of  pride,  fcoffed  at  the  Greek  mufes  and  literature  C 
44  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was  a 
44  prating  feditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any 
44  thing  that  was  Greek,  He  ufed  a  much  harfher  tone  than 
44  was  ufual  towards  one  of  his  age j  pronouncing,  as  it 
44  were,  with,  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans 
44  would  prefently  be  deftroyed,  when  they  once  came  to  be 

Aiitrf.  Jo-«  infe&ed  with  Greek."    Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,   that 

*iuiaj»,  i.  i.  Cato  himfelf  afterWards  ftudied  it. 

We  fhould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  fhoulcT 
we  imagine^  as  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that 
iufterity  was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  con- 
Verfations  :  for  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agree- 
able ftrokes  of  raillery,  and  had   many  humorous  faymgs. 
Take  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  pafaphrafe  and  prologue. 
44  The  very  cenfort,  fays  that  writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed 
44  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their  office,  did  not  altoge- 
44  ther  lay  afide  raillery.     They  were  not  always  bent  upon 
44  feverity ;  and  the  firft  Cato,  that  troublefome  and  intole- 
44  rable  hofteft  man,  ceaied  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and 
44  intolerable.     He  had  fome  glfmpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome 
44  intervals  of  good  humour.     He  dropped  now  and  then 
44  fome  words  that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  ma- 
*4  dam,  judge  of  the  reft  by  this.    He  had  married  a  very 
handfome  wife;  and  hiftory  tells  us,    that  fhe  was  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  hufband  well. 
44  Thofe  two  paffions  prompting  her  to  the  fame  thing,  Jhe 
44  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fanduary  againft 
44  thunder;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  nojfe 
44  (he  fancied  fhe  heard  rn  the  fky,    Cato,  who  was  well 
44  pleafcd  with  the  ftorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  carefled,    I 
44  could  not  conceal  hrs  joy.     He  revealed  that  domeftick 
44  fecret  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of 
44  his  wife,   that  fhe   had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him 
44  love  bad  weather  $  and  that  he  never  was  fo  happy,    as 
SH" %w*  "  when  Jupiter  was  angry."    It  is  worth  obferving,    that 
dame  fa    *  Cato  mac*e  this  fpeech,  during  his  cenforfhip  ;  when  he  de- 
marqmfe  dc  graded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
Kambouii-  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  hrs  wife  in 
oV*hfi  Oa'-  t'le  day-time,  in  the  pretence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece  of 
rues  diTirfir.  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns.  7 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  chara&er,  yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  char- 
ges him  with  poiTcfling  an  extravagant  defirc  of  gain  j  and  ft 
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is  certain-  that  his  eagernefs  to  improve  his  eftate,  and  in- 
creafe  his  revenues,  made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  fmall 
degree.  A  feying  of  his  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  com- 
ing out  of  a  oawdy  houfe,  which  Horace  has  preserved,  feems 
to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality :  "  Go  there,  brave  lnouth* 
u  and  quench  the  generous  flame "  meaning,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fte>ws,  than  to  debauch  the  ci- 
tizens wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may  excufe  him  here, 
by  faying,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommend  the 
leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  be  was  a  great  citizen ;  an  excel- 
lent orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  worthy 
man.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  6of ,  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Verona  about  eigl)ty-fix  years  .  before  Cfrrift. 
He  was  defcended  from  a  rood  family,  and  his  father  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  julius  Cseiar,  who  lodged  at  his 
boufe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  pf  his  verfes  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  friendship  and  confideration  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  fine  wits,  who  were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  his  youth  b^  Manljus,  a  nobleman,  and  one 
of  his  belt  patrons,  to  whom  he  has  inferibed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difepvered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  fo  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that 
be  became  univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for 
his  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia 
to  the  moft  famous  of  his  miftreflfes,  in  honour  to  Sappho, 
who  was  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  and  whofc  yerfes  pfeafeq 
him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  trjat  miftrefs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Clodia,  fitter  of  Qlodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero. He  is  very  far  from  imjtatjng  our  modern  poets,  who 
ufually  complain  of  the  coynefs  and  infenfibjljty  of  the  fair 
ones  :  as  for  him,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia  as  a  woman,  who 
aflced  him,  how  many  kifles  would  fatjsfy  him  ?  to  whkli 
he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  many,  as  there  are  grains  of 
fand  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  and  uars  in  the  heavefis.  A9 
fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many  fine  geniufes 
have  fince  been,  poor.  j3is  merit,  it  is  true,  recommended 
him  to  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus, 
Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bythinia  with  Memmius, 
yrho  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after  his 
Dnetorfhip  :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
fee  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.    He  died  in  the  flower  of 

$P  Vi  ^  ^  n£*8nt  °f  n*s  reputation,  when  he  was  a? 
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bout  thirty  years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgil  yras  fent  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftudies  at  Cremona. 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigram- 
matick  way,  yet  fome  have  pretended,  that  he  equally  ex-* 
celled  in  all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for 
him  was  fuch,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Virgil : 

"  Tantum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parya  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has'  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius,  and  Bar-* 
thius  among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  js 
not  fufficicnt  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.  At  the 
fame  time  it  mult  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius 
was  the  only  poet,  whofe  verfb  had  any  tolerable  elegancy 
Of  harmony  in  it,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem 
probably  yras  riot  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  leaft  but  a  little 
before  his  death,  fince  it  was  not  publjfhed  till  fome  time 
after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's  writings  got  him  the 
name  of  the  learned,  amongft  the  ancients  5  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apuleius,  and  both  the  Plinys^ 
who  fay,  that  he  was  peculiarly  furnamerf  the  learned  :  but 
fre  have  no  compofitions  of  his  remaining,  nor  any  lights 
from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 
Among  many  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  againft,  and 
laftqd  in  his  Iambicks,  for  he  was  uncommonly  fatyrical* 
none  fuffered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Csefar?  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra.  This  however,  only  furnifhed  Caefar 
with  an  opportunity  of  Shewing  his  moderation  and  huma-? 
nity.  For  after  Catullus,  by  repeated  inve&ives,  Had  given 
Sufficient  occafion  to  Caefar  to  refent  it,  efpecially  from  one, 
wbbfe  father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  j  Caefar,  inftead  of 
exprefling  any  uneajinefs  at  this  uiage,  geheroufly  invjted  the 
poet  to  fupper  with  him,  and  there  treated  him  with  fo  much 
affability  and  good-nature?  that  Catullus  was  perfectly  afham-f 
ed  at  what  he  had  done,  and  tefoh/ed  to  make  him  amends 
for  the  future.  Sextus  Quintus,  as  one  obferves  upon  this 
Speaator,  ftory,  <J  was  ifot  of  (b  genefous  and  forgiving  a  temper. 
vol.  i.  No.  **  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin  was  one 
%i'  ?  night  drefled  in  a  very  dirty  fhirt,  with  an  excufe  written 

<c  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  becaufe 
f '  Vis  Iaundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.  This  was  a  reflexion 
*4  upon  the  popevs  fifter,  wh6,  before  the  promotion  of  he£ 
?!  brother,  was  in  fhdfe  mean  cjrcutnftances  that  Paftiuiij 
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**  reprefented  her*  As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife 
in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  confiderable  (urn  of  money 
to  any  perfon  who  (hould  difcover  the  author  of  it.  The. 
author  relying  upon  his  hcJine&'s  generality,  as  alio  on 
Home  private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
made  the  difcovery  himfelf :  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
to  diftble  the  fatyrift  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to 
"  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off." 

I  muft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnefs  and  *obfce- 
nkies  to  be  met  wkh  in  jus  writings  >  and  many  have  on 
that  account  concluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee*  That  he 
was  jof  a  gay  amorous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as 
indeed  it  appears  very  plainly  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
is  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner 
cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  caftum  cfle  decet  nium  poztam 
Ipfum  :  verficulos  nihil  necefte  eft  : 
Qui  turn  denique  habent  falem  et  leporem, 
Si  tint  molliculi  et  parum  judici. 

Lyric,  xvii. 

And  we  learn  from  Pliny  the  younger,  that  they  were  the 
ientiments  of  the  times  :  for  fpeaking  of  fome  hendecafylla- 
Mes,  which  he  fcnt  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he  fays,  "  £x  Lib.  >?,  ep. 
44  qiribus  tamen  A  nonnulla  tibi  Paulo  petulantiora  videbun~  z4« 
"  tur,  erit  erudijtionis  tuae  cogitare,  fummos  illos  et  gravif- 
"  fimos  virot,  qui  talia  fcripferunt,  non  modo  lafcivia  re-    . 
u  rum,  fed  ne  nudis  quidem  verbis  abftinuifle  :  que  nos  re- 
u  fueimus,  non  quia  feveriores,  fed  quia  timidiores  fumust 
u  Samus  alioqui  bujus  opufculi  illam  efle  veriffimam  legem, 
"  quam  Catullus  expreffit :"  and  then  he  fubjoins  the  tore- 
going  verfes.    Monueur  Bayle,  who  was  ujider  a  neceffity  of 
defending  himfelf  from  a  charge  of  a  fimilar  nature,  expref- 
fa  himfelf  thus  ;  "  He  would.be  laughed  at  who  (hould  go 
"  about  to  prove,  that  Boccace  was  not  a  man  of  probity, 
"  becaufe  he  wrote  the  Decameron  :  or  conclude,  that  the 
M  queen  of  Navarre,  filler  to  Francis  the  firft,  was  not  a 
"  princess  of  admirable  virtue,  whofe  praifes  refounded  every 
"  where,  becaufe  /he  wrote  fome  novels  of  gallantry. — In 
f<  fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  diftinguifh  Bayle'icn- 
*c  between  the  perfon  of  the  author  and  his  writings."  tk.  atfhift. 
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CAVE  (Dr.  William  }  a  very  learned  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1637  upon  the  30th  of  December,  and  edur 
cated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fucceC- 
fively  minifter  of  Hafely  in  OxfqrdfHirfe,  great  Allhallows^ 
and  of  Iflington  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  king 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  year  1684  yras  inftalled  canon  ot 
Windfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  large  and  learned 
works,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  antiaujty.  He  compofed  a 
very  ufeful  work,  intitled,  The  hurory  of  the  lives,  ads, 
deaths,  and  martyrdoms  of  thqfe,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apdftles,  and  of  tHe  principal  fathers  within  the 
thr$e  firft  centuries  of  the  church,  which  went  in  a  fhort 
time  through  three  or  four  editions.  Here  theEnglHh  reader 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  htm'felf  wjth  fome  of  the 
principal  and  mofr  important  circumftances,  which  attended 
the  chriftian  religion,  while  it  was  making  its  way  to  an  efta- 
blifhment  under  Conftantine  the  great.  In  1688,  he  publifbed  a 
work  of  a  more  extenfive  nature,  called,  HLftpria  literaria,  &c. 
in  which  he  gives  an  exa&  account  of  all,  who  had  written 
upon  chriftianity  either  for,  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the 
14th  century;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books 
they  wrote ?  and  the  do&rines  they  maintained ;  and  alfo  enu- 
merates the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  die 
church.  This  and  the  former  work,  gave  occasion  to  a  con- 
itroverfy  which  enfued,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  be- 
tween dr.  Cave,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  men  writing 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le  Clerc  chargea 
Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  il  That  inftead  of  ifrri- 
tine  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their  panegyrics; 
2.  TPhat  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was  as  he 
imagined,  plainly  enougn  an  arjan,  over  to  the  fide  of  the 
orthodox,  and  made  a  trinjtariap  of  him. v  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fenfe,  relating  td  ecclcfiaftical  antiquity,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides :  but  whjeh 
of  the  two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be 
determined  here';  unlets  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to* fay,  but 
without  any  intention  to  diminifh  from  the  jutt  and  great  va- 
lue of  dr.  Cave?s  work,  that  the  doftor  did  not  entirely  clear 
himfelf  of  the  charge.1  Dr.  Cave  died  upon  the  4th  of  Au- 
guft  in  the  year  1713,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington,  where  we 
nd  this  inlcription  over  him : 
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Juxta  here 

Ad  imum  pulpiti  gradual 

Conditur  quod  claudi  potuit 

Guiielmi  Cave  S.  Th.  Pr.  , 

Canonici  Windeforienfis, 

Carolo  II.  a  facris  domefticis, 

Hutus  ecclefise  per  xxviii  annos  vicarij. 

NatuseftDecemb:  xxxann:  MDCXXXVIL 

OWjt  Aug:  IV.  aim:  MDCCXIIL 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas)  of  Frimly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  cfq;  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Devonfhire,  and  pofiefied  of  a  plentiful  eftate,    which  he, 
being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence,  contrived  to  walk 
a  good  part  of.     Upon  this  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
his  (battered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards.     With  which  view  he  built  two  ihips  from  Cam W<*^ 
the  flocks,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  fixtyann*k»  *» 
tons ;  and  with  tbefe  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from55** 
Plymouth  on  the  21ft  of  July  1586.    He  firft  made  the  coaft 
or  Barbarv,  then  fleered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  Streighty 
of  Magellan  the  5th  of  January  1585,  and  palled  them  very 
Happily.     Then  coafting  along  Chiu  and  Peru,  they  took 
abundance  of  rich  prizes ;  continuing  their  courfe  as  nigh  as 
California,  they  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which  mr.  Caven- 
difh,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapuko 
Jhip,  though  in  moft  relations  of  his  yoyage,  flie  is  ftiled 
the  admiral  of  the  South  feas.    Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe 
value,  which,  his  ihips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  for- 
ced to  burn,  taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold,  as 
was  worth  fixty  thoufand  pounds.    He  then  fleered  for  the 
Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  proceeded 
from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  the  firft  of 
March  1588.    He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  firft 
of  June,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned 
fife  to  Plymouth  on  the  ninth  of  September  j  having  failed 
completely  round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe 
fortune.    This  however  he  ouickly  wafted,  and  in  the  year 
1 591,  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage,  which  was 
far  from  being  fo  fttccefsful  as  the  former.    He  left  Plymouth 
the  26th  of  Auguft  1591*  with  three  flout  ihips  and  two, 
barks,    On  the  eighth  of  April  1592,  he  fell  in  with  the 
freights  of  Magellan,  and  continued  in  them  to  the  15th 
pf  May,  wfcn,  pn  account  of  the  Wnefs  of  the  weather, 
"  '     ' '  .--■"•        #   '  fa 
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he  determined  to  return ;  which  accordingly  he  did  to  the 
coaftof  Brazil,  and  there,  itisfaid,  died  of  grief. 

Biogr.Brir.  CAVENDISH  (Sir  William)  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  Thomas  Cavendifh  of  Cavendifh  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  III.  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1505*  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  had  fettlea  upon  him,  by  his  father,  certain  lands 
in  Suffolk,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
took  hyn  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confuted  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  one  thoufand  knights,  gfeAtle- 
KmutC*  men,  and  inferior  officers.  Mr.  Cavendifh  fcrved  him  as 
Memoirs  of  gentleman  ufher,  and  was  admitted  into  more  intimacy 
2*^^°  with  him,  than  any  other  fervant,  and  therefore  would  not 
dcfert  him  in  his  fall ;  but  was  one  of  the  few  ferrants  that 
ftuck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  (alary  to 
beffow.  This  fingular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  abilities,  recom- 
mended mr.  Cavendifh  to  his  (overeign,  who  received  him 
toU.  into  his  own  family  and  fervice,  In  1540  mr.  Cavendifh 
was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augment 
tation,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  loidfhips 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1546  he  was  made  trcafurer 
of  the  chamoer  to  his  majefty,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and;  was  foon  after  fwOrn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both  thefe  honours 
for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  ;  in  which  time  his  eftate  waa 
much  increafed  by  grants  from  king  Edwand  VI.  in  fern) 
different  counties ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  left 
credit  or  favour  wkh  queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign 
he  died  in  the  year  1557.  He  married  three  wives.  His 
third  and  laft  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the*  widow  of 
Robert  Barley,  efq;  and  was  very  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  da«gb* 
Ibid,  ter  °f  J°^n  Haidwick  of  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Dc«> 
by,  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of,  Loaf- 
land  in  the  fame  county,  efq;  and  in  procefs  of  time  became 
%  coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  with? 
out  children.  When  fhe  was  fcarce  fourteen,  fhe  was  mar* 
ried  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
ftfq;  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eftatc,  all  which  he  fet- 
tled absolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage ;  and  by  his  death 
without  iflue  fhe  came  into  pofTeffion  of  it  on  the  fectetd 
of  February,  1532.  After  remaining  a  widow  about  twelve 
years  fhe  married  mr.  Cavendifh,  by  whom  fhe  had  Henry 
Cavendifh,  efq;  who  W3£  poflefled  of  confiderablc  eftates  in 
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Derbyshire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordfhire ;  William 
Cavendtfh  the  firft  earl  of  Devonshire  j  and  Charles  Caven*- 
dtfli  fettled  at  Walbeck  in  Nottinghamshire,  father  of  Wil- 
liam baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle  j  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Frances,  who  married  fir  Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
fterpotnt  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the 
dukes  of  Kingston  are  defcended ;  Elizabeth,  whoefpoufed 
Charles  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox  (younger  brother  to  the  fa- 
ther of  king  James  I.)  and  Mary.     After  the  death  of  fir 
William  Cavendiih,  this  wife  lady  conferring  to  become  a 
third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of 
the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had   a  large  eftate  in 
Gloucefterihire  *  which  in  articles  of  marriage  ftie  took  care 
Jhotdd  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of  iflue  $ 
and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  (he  lived  to  enjoy 
his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iflue  by  a  former  lady.     In 
this  third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captn 
rated  the  then  greafeft  fubjeft  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  Keonet. 
*arl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  (he  brought  to  terms  of  the  great- 
eft  honour  and  advantage  to  herfelf  and  children  ;  for  he 
not  only  yielded  to  a  considerable  jointure,  but  to  an  union 
of  families,  by  taking  Mary  her  youngeft  daughter  to  be  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  ion,  and  afterwards  his  heir ;  and 
fciving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft  daughter,  to  Henry  her 
eUeft  ion.     Un  November  18,  1590,  fhe  was  a  fourth  time 
left,  mad  to  death  continued,  a  widow.    A  change  of  con- 
dition that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to  be  four 
times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife  ;  to  rife  by  every  hufband 
into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  nave  an  unani- 
mous Hiue  by  one  hufband  only,  to  have  all  thofe  children 
hvt,  and  all  by  ljer  advice  be  creditably  difpofed  of  ip  her'M* 
life-time,  and  after  all  to  live  feventeen  tears  a  widow  in 
abfotiite  power  and  plenty  [a]. 

Sir 

[a]  Tbk  coiiitfefs  dowager  of  bed  pf  flat*.  That  old  boufc  hat 
$tatwJbury  built  three  ©t  the  one.  rqom  in  it  of  fuch  exacl:  pro-? 
a»i  elegant  feats  that  we/e  ever  portion,  and  fuch  con veairnt  lights, 
raifed  by  one  hand  within  the  that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pat- 
fame  county',  Chatfworth,  Hard-  tern  of  meaHire  and  contrivance 
wick,  and  OlAcotts.  At  Hard-  to  the  moft  noble  at  Blenheim,  ft 
wick  (be  left  the  ancient  feat  of  her  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  la* 
fu&y  fending,  wtd  at  a  naall  dii-  dy  bad  the  honour  to  be  keeper  of 
tance,  Jfitt  adjoining  to  her  new  fa-  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  committed 
brick,  as  if  me  haa  a  mind  to  pie-  prtfbner  to  George  carl  of  Shrewd 
fare  act  cradle  and  let  it  by  her  bury  for  feventeen  years.  Hercham- 
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Sir  William  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  matter  car- 
dinal Wplfev,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  chara&er  t 
.affirming,  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom 
in  better  obedience  and  quiet,  than  during  the  time  of  his 
authority,  or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  it  remained 
long  in  manufcript,  it  was  panted  in  1667,  and  reprinted 
in  1706,  with  fome  variation  in  the  tide.  The  original  manu- 
fcript was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Kingr 
fton,  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter, 
.  Brit,  who  married  into  that  fagiily, 

ber  and  rooms  of  ftate  with  her  peeled  of  familiarity  with  his  roy- 
arms  and  other  enfigns  are  ftill  re-  al  prifoner,  Quod  a  malevofis 
maining  at  Hardwick :  her  bed  was  propter  fiifoecTtam  cum  captiva  re- 
taken away  for  plunder  in  the  civil  gina  faraiiiantatem  faepius  male 
wars.  At  Chatfworth,  the  new  audivit,  which  is  not  to  be  imagi- 
lodgings  that  anfwer  the  pld  are  ned  true  :  however,  the  rumour  of 
called  the  queen  of  Scots  apart-  it  was  no  doubt  an  exercife  of  tern- 
ment,  and  an  ifland  plat  on  the  top  per  and  virtue  to  the  counteft,  who 
of  a  fquare  tower  built  in  a  large  carried  herfelf  to  the  queen  and  the 
pool,  is  ftill  called  the  queen  of  earl  her  huibancL  with  all  becotn- 
pcots  garden,  and  fome  of  her  own  ing  refpe&  and  duty.  Full  of  years 
royal  worjc  is  ftill  preferred  among  and  all  worldly  comforts,  /he  died 
the  treafures  of  this  family  :  a  car-  February  the  13th,  1607,  and  was 
pet  embroidered  with  her  needle,  buried  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Allbal* 
and  particularly  a  fuit  of  hangings,  lows  church  in  Derby,  (where  /he 
now  remaining  in  a  chamber  at  bad  founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve 
Haidwick,  wherein  all  the  virtues  poor  people)  under  a  fair  tomb. 
are  reprefented  in  fymbolical  fi-  which  (he  took  care  to  ere&  in  her 
gures,  and  allufive  mottos,  an  or-  own  life-time,  and  whereon  a  re- 
nament  and  a  lecture.  The  earl's  markable  epitaph  was  afterward  in-, 
epitaph  betrays  that   he  was  fiif-  fcribed*    Jvennet's  Memoirs, 

CAVENDISH  (William)  baron  Ogle,  vifcountManf- 
field,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Newcastle,  was  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh  (ywngeft  for)  of  fir  William  Cavendifh, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  firft  earl  of  Qevonfliire)  by  Cathe- 
rine daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1592.  His  father  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  he  early  difcovered,  that  at  an  age  when 
other  young  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  learn,  he  bad  gained 
an  extcnfive  knowledge  of  die  languages  and  fciences*  He 
appeared  at  the  court  of  king  Tames  1.  with  the  advantages  of 
a  graceful  perfon  and  great  eleganpe  of  manners ;  and  was 
quickly  diftinguifhed  by  tl)e  king's  favour.  In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  in  1620,  three  years  after  his  acceffion  to  a  very 
large  eftate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  created  baron 
Pgle,  apd  yiic9unt  Mansfield,    In  the  third  year  of  kin? 
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Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendifli  of  Bolefover,  and 
€arl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  The  favours  of  his  prince 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,  which  however 
could  not  fupplant  him ;  but  the  fervices  expe&ed  of  him  were 
fo  expenfive  as  to  plunge  him  very  deeply  in  debt *  though 
die  produce  of  his  eftate  exceeded  three  ana  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1638,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  Life  written 
the  troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  aftemble,  he  was  b/  *"  du- 
entertained  by  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  at  Walbeck  with  a  mag-  '  p'  6* 
Aificence  and  profufion  which  none  at  that  time  attempted  to 
imitate.  The  earl  alfo  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to-  Life,  p.  7, 
wards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  raifed  a 
troop  of  horfe  confuting  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  honour- 
ed with  the  title  of  the  prince's  troop.  He  commanded  it  in  ibid. 
perfon,  and  when  he  came  near  Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl 
of  Holland,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 
troop  fhould  march.  Lord  Holland  anfwered, "  Next  after  the 
<c  troops  of  the  general  officers."  Newcaftle  fent  again  to 
reprefent  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with  the  prince's. 
colours,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  march  under  any  officer 
of  the  field.  The  general  repeated  his  order ;  and  the  earl, 
as  die  only  remaining  expedient,  took  off  the  prince's  colours, 
and  marcned  with  the  naked  ftaff.  But  the  earl,  though  he 
thought  it  convenient  then  to  defift  from  farther  altercation, 
yet,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  over,  he  fent  a  challenge  to 
the  general,  who  appointed  time  and  place ;  but  though  he 
had  never  before  been  fufpe£ted  to  want  courage,  he  found 
means  to  difclofe  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  interpofed  his 
authority,  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place,  he  found 
not  his  adverfary,  but  his  fecond,  who  acquainted  him,  that 
the  general  was  abfent  by  the  king's  command. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  increafed,  his  majefty's  appointment  of  the  carl 
to  the  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things,  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  earl,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the 
king  might  fufrer  upon  his  account,  refigned  his  office,-  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  continued  Life,  p.  j«, 
in  great  privacy  till  the  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair 
to  Hull.  He  aid  not  receive  the  meffage  till  midnight,  and 
was  diftant  from  Hull  more  than  40  miles,  yet  he  fet  out  the  ib^a 
fame  hour,  and  with  only  three  fervants  entered  the  place 
early  the  next  morning.    He  informed  his  majefty  of  his  ar- 
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rival  by  a  letter,  and  offered  to  fecure  for  him  that  important 

fortrefs,  with  all  the  magazines  which  it  contained ;  but  his 

majefty,  inftead  of  accepting  this  offer,  commanded  him  to 

obey  whatever  orders  he  ihould  receive  from  the  parliament. 

ibid.  p.  ix.  By  the  parliament  he  was  ibon  ordered  to  attend  the  bouTe* 

Clarendon,   and  he  immediately  obeyed.    It  is  faid  that  a  defign  was 

Biogr.  fint.  formed  to  impeach  him,  but  his  general  character  was  fo 

good  that  this  defign  was  not  executed. 

From  his  fervice  in  parliament  he  again  retired  to  his  feat 
in  the  country.  But  he  was  foon  afterwards  fent  for  by  his 
majefty  to  York,  where  he  was  ordered  to  take  upon  him  the 
Lift,  p.  is.  command  of  Newcaftle,  and  the  four  adjacent  counties* 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreisnd,  and  Dur- 
ham. He  immediately  fet  about  to  execute  this  commif&on, 
though  he  had  neither  men,  arms,  ammunition,  nor  money : 
it  was  indeed  no  lefs  important  than  difficult,  for  the  king 
had  not  then  a  port  open  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  three  days 
more,  to  fecure  one,  would  have  been  impoffible.  He  fet 
out  almoft  alone,  and  by  his  own  perfonal  intereft  fecured 
Newcaftle,  raifed  a  troop  of  120  horfe,  and  a  good  regiment 
of  foot,  which  defended  him  from  any  fudden  attempt. 
Mean  while  the  parliament  in  a  proclamation  of  immunity  to 
thofe  who  would  fbrfake  the  king's  intereft,  excepted  the  earl 
by  name.  This  animated  htm  to  purfue  his  puipofe  with  greater 
vigour  and  activity.  He  knew  his  own  intereft  to  be  ftili  great. 
He  applied  to  the  lung  for  authority  to  raife  an  army  in  the  north. 
The  king  immediately  appointed  the  earl  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  to  be  raifed  in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derbyfliire, 
Aid.  p.  15.  Lancafhire,  Cheshire,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Etiex,  and  north  of  Trent,  with 
power  to  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  iffue  fuch  de- 
clarations as  he  fhould  think  fit.  In  lew  than  three  months, 
the  earl  had  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  horfe,  foot,  and  dra- 
Life,  p,  17.  goons.  With  this  forte  he  marched  into  Yorkfhire,  and 
having  defeated  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him  at  Pierce  bridge, 
he  advanced  to  York  ;  where  the  governour  prefenfeed  him 
with  the  keys,  and  whither  many  of  the  nobility  refcrted  to 
compliment  and  affift  him.  Having  placed  a  good  garrifon 
in  YOrk,  he  proceeded  to  Tadcafter,  and  the  parliament's 
forces,  either  retreating  as  he  advanced,  or  being  fubdued  in 
battle,  left  him  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  northern  counties, 
whence  he  furnifhed  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
efcorted  by  choice  troops,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  fovea 
thoufand,  which  the  king  never  fufifercd  to  return.    For  theft 
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important  (ervices,  performed  by  an  army  raifed  by, his  per- 
fbjml  intereft,  and  principally  maintained  at  his  private  ex- 
pellee, the  long  created  him  marquis  of  Newcaftlc.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  patent,  all  his  {ervices  were  particularly 
enumerated,  with  fuitable  encomiums. 

In  the  winter  of  1643,  the  earl  marched  into   Derby- 
Aire,  and  from  thence  once  more  to  Walbeck,  his  feat  in 
Nottinghamfhtre ;  but  in  a  very  fhort  time  news  was  fent 
him,  that  the  Scots  were  about  to  enter  England ;  upon 
which  he  marched  into  Yorkshire  with  all  poffible  expedi- 
tion.    It  was  now  become  expedient  to  divide  his  force ;  he      * 
therefore  fent  fir  Thomas  Glenham  to  NewcafUe,  left  lord 
Bcllafize  at  Selby,  and  went  himfelf  into  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham.     But  while  he  was  fuccefsfully  oppofing  the  Soots  ifeU,  ^  4*. 
in  Durham,  lord  Bellafize  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  fo 
that  he  haftened  once  more  back  into  Yorkihire,  that  he 
might,  if  poffible,  preferve  the  city.     In  York  he  was  foon 
beueged  by  three  armies,  and  feveral  attempts  to  take  the 
city  by  ftorm  having  been  made  without  fuccefs,  the  fiege 
was  turned  into  a  blockade.     At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  garriibn  was  brought  into  great  diftrefe  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  marquis  over  hit 
people,   that  it  furmounted  even  the  force  of  hunger,  and 
they  fuhmitted  to  a  regular  but  fcanry  allowance,  which  be*    • 
ing  dealt  out  to  them  every  day,  preferved  them  from  the 
extremity  of  famine,  and  enabled  them  (till  to  wait  for  die 
fuecours  which  were  every  day  expe&ed   from  the  king. 
Thefe  fuecours,  after  a  tedious  but  unavoidable  delay,  at 
length  arrived  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert  5  but 
Rupert  not  content  with  driving  an  army,  much  fuperior  tOim  -  ^ 
his  own,  before  him,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  would 
beat  it.    This  refolution  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marfton 
moor,  in  which  the  royal  party  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
fecond  of  July,  1644.     The  marquis  had  the  mournful  con- 
felation  of  reflecting,  that  the  battle  was  fought  without  his 
confent,  and  in   fpite  of  his   remonftrances.     He  fa w  the 
king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  and  having  now  no  (ervtce  ia 
his  power,  all  his  money  being  exhaufted,  and  all  his  men 
cut  off,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and 
their,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers,  whofe  affairs  were 
equally  defperate,  he  took  {hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he 
amvea  July.  8,  1644.     After  flaying  about  fix  months  at 
Hamburgh,  he  went  by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  for  his  fecond  wife  a  fifter  of  lit 
Charles  Lucas,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  England. 

They 
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They  were  fo  diftrefied,  as  even  to  pawn  their  cloaths  for  a 
dinner:  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  that  he  might 
be  fomewhat  nearer  his  country,  where  he  redded  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  only  pofieffing,  but.  ruining  his  eftate. 
Befides  receiving  the  annual  rent,  which  was  more  than 
■20,000 1.  they  cut  down  wood  to  the  value  of  45,000  k 
more.  *  They  plundered  and  ruined  all  his  houfes^  fold  his 
furniture,  corn,  cattle,  horfes*  and  deer  $  and  having  ftrip^- 
ped  his  eftate  of  every  thing,  evefi  to  the  fences,  .they  fold 
it  for  five  years  purcnafe.  But  during  all  t;hefe  hardfhips, 
which  continued  eighteen  years,  in  which  time  he  did  not 
receive  one  Drilling  of  the  produce  of  all  his  eftates,  his 
fpirit  was  yet  unbroken*  and  his  forefight  preferved  him 
from  defpair.  He  had  predicted  the  civil  war  before  it  be- 
gan, and  he  predicted  the  reftoration  as  an  infallible  event, 
even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a 
book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addrefled  to  Charles  II; 
called  A  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain  with  refpeft  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
marquis,  however,  was  one  of  the  few,  who  from  them- 
felves  derive  dignity  and  honour,  and  whom  fortune  cannot 
make  cheap,  by  making  poor.  When  he  was  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  friends,  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  eountry, 
and  deemed  a  rebel  by  thofe  who  governed  his  own,  he 
was  treated  by  the  princes,  in  whofe  territories  he  lived,  with 
the  utmoft  diftinftion  and  refpe&«  When  he  entered  the 
Spanifh  dominions,  he  was  complimented  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  he  pafled  through,  that  he  might  command  the 
.  gates  at  his  pleafure.  He  was  vifited  by  don  John  of  Au- 
ftria,  by  many  of  the  German  princes,  and  more  frequently 
by  his  royal  matter,  who,  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  fufferings,  in- 
verted him  with  the  order  of  the  garter* 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoration.  He  was  foon 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  countjes  north 
of  Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftlc. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  na-» 
tural  difpofition  in  pleafures  of  the  literary  kind.  Some  part 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftate  $  fome  part  in 
breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in  ftudy  and 
compofition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  horfeman- 
fhip,  of  which  a  mod  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  preferved 
among  the  poetry  of  his  dutcnefs,  are  loft,  and  four  come- 
dies j  The  country  captain j  Variety;  The  humourous  lo- 
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yen ;  and  The  triumphant  widow,  or  medley  of  humours* 
The  humourous  lovers  was  acted  with  great  applaufe,  in 
1677,  and  Shadwell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the  triumphant 
widow  into  his  Bury  fair.  As  he  himfelf  was  a  fcholar  and 
a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit,  Ben  John-* 
fon  was  one  of  his  firft  favourites  ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
vcnant,  was  his  lieutenant  general ;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter  j  andChillingworth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftmas  day,  1676,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  His  grace  was  twice  married,  but  had  iflue  only  by  his 
firft  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Williain 
Baflet,  of  Blore  in  StafFordfhire,  efq;  widow  of  the  honr 
mr.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk  $ 
fry  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and  as  many  daughters  j.  viz. 
William  who  died  young ;  Charles  vifcount  Mansfield,  who 
ferved  under  his  father  in  the  civil  war,  in  quality  of  mailer 
of  the  ordnance,  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  wjthout 
Iflue ;  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  furvived  his  father,  flis 
fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of 
Colchefter,  efq;  and  fitter  to  John  lord  Lucas,  and  to  the 
famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  as  was  mentioned  before.  She  was 
theconftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad,  and  of  his  retire* 
ynent  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  fome  learnT 
ing ;  for  befides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her  own,  fhe  wrote  a, 
great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publifhed  fix  and  twenty 
plays,  in  feveif|gpf  which,  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
by  the  duke,  rfhe  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
The  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle, 
who  dying  July  26,  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the  lin* 
of  Cavendifh  Decame  extinft,  he  being  the  laft  heir  niaje  o^ 
this  family, 

CAVENDISH  (Charles)  fon  of  the  fecond,  and 
brother  tp  the  third  earl  of  Devonfliire,  was  born  at  London, 
May  20,  1620.  At  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  trayej  with  aj^^ 
|overnour.  He  went  nrft  to  Paris.  The  French  armv  wa} 
then  before  Luxembourg.  Curiofity  drew  him  to  the  camp 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  goyernour,  who  followed  him 
in  great  pa;n,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  ftudics  at  Paris. 
The  following  year  he  ipentin  Italy,  making  Naples,  £ome, 
and  Venice,  die  chief  places  of  his  refidence.  In  the  fpring 
of  1640  he  embarked'  for  CQnftantfnople,  1  saying  his  go- 
yernour and  Englifh  fervants  behind  him,  becauie  a  traveller 
Enerally  Jearns  moft  from  foreigners.  .  He  made  a  long  cir* 
it  by  land  through  JTatolia,  then  went  by  fea  to  /^kx^dri^j 
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and  after  vifiting  Grand  Cairo,  returned  to  England  about 
the  end  of  May   1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and 
France.     His  inclination  leading  him  to  arms,  his  mother  in- 
tended to  purchafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  regiment  of  foot 
in  Holland ;  and  on  this  account  he  made  one  campaign  in  the 
prince  of  Orange's  army.    He  returned  to  England  about  the 
end  of  November  1641.     The  king  being  foon  after  forced 
to  retire  to  York,  mr.  Cavendifh  repaired  thither  to  offer 
him  his  fervice.     He  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop,  com- 
manded by  lord  Barnard  Stuart,  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1^42,  and  fo  diftinguiihed  himielf  by  his  perfonal 
bravery,  that  lord  Aubigny,  who  commanded  the  duke  of 
York's  troop,  being  (lain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  be» 
fore  many  others  of  eminent  birth  and  merit.     This  troop 
was  foon  after  incorporated  into  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, and  the  Tuperior  officer  putting  fomething  upon  captain 
Cavendifh  which  he  thought  an   indignity,    he   aiked   hi? 
majefty  to  affign  him  a  thousand  pounds  which  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Devonfnire  had  prefentcd  to  his  majefty,  promifmg 
that  if  he   would  be  pleafed  to  let  him  have  the  duke  of 
York's  troop  out  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  he 
would  go  into  the  north  and  raife  a  complete  regiment  of 
horfe,  before  the  army  could  take  the  field.     The  king  con- 
tented. Mr.  Cavendifh  took  his  head  quarters  at  Newark,  and 
kept  under  many  of  the  rebel  garrifons  in  Nottingham  and  other 
Neighbouring  parts,  fo  that  the  king's  commiffioners  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  and  Nottinghamshire  de fired  his  leave  to  petition 
the  king  that  he  might  hav«  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  thofc  two  counties,  in  quality  of  colonel  general ;  which 
ike.  complied  with,  and  the  king  granted.     In  this  command 
he  beat  the  enemy  from  Brantham,  and  performed  many 
other  glorious  actions.     He  was  killed,  in  an  aftion  with  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Cromwell,  at  Gainf- 
lifr  of       borough,  July  30,  1643,  having  refufed  quarter.     "  He  was 
counttfc*     W  a  gentkman,   (lt  is'juttly   obferved)  fo  furniflied   with 
dowager  of  "  *H  the  interior  and  politer  parts  of  learning,  obtained    at 
Devoo&ire.  "  home  and  abroad,  both  by  reading  men  and  books,  as  well 
"  as  courage,  that  1\£  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with 
"  his  head  and  hand,  by  the  ftrongeft  reafon  and  moft  gene* 
C«ji.  Dia.  ^  rous  valour."  He  was  well  (killed  in  mathematicks,  as  ap- 

?ears  from  fome  of  his  papers  in  the  library  of  dr.  John  Moor* 
ilbop  of  Ely,  given,  by  king  George  JL  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge, 
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CAVENDISH  (William)  the  firft  duke  of  DciKcnne* 
VQn&ire,   was  born  on  the  25th   of  January    1640.     HeMemoi"of 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Killegrew,  Cavcn^iA  °* 
afterwards  matter  of  the  Sayoy.     In  1661  he  was  chofen  toBi      B  ' 
represent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament  till' its  difiolution,    September  21,  i663>JCennct. 
be  was  created  mafter  of  arts,  by  the  fpecial  command  .of 
the  chancellor*     In   1665,  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1669*    be  accompanied   mr.  Montague  in  his  embaffy  to 
France ;  and  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  three 
pacers  of  the  French  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
came  upon  the  ftagc,  and  one  of  them  coming  up  to  him 
with  a  very  infulting  queftion,  his  lordfhip  gave  him  a  fevere 
How  on  due  face ;  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  puflied  ju^ 
hard  upon  him.     He  got  his  back  againft  one  of  the  fcenes,      f 
and  made  a  ftout  defence,  receiving  feveraj  wounds,  till  a 
fturdy  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  lord  ambalTador  Mpntague, 
caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ftage 
into  the  pit.     In  his  fall,  one  of  his  arms  catchcd  upon  an 
iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  flefh.     The  three  aflailants 
were,  by  the  king's  command,  fcnt  to  prifon,  and  not  re- 
Jeafed  but  by  his  lordfhip's  intercefiion.  In  1677  he  djftinguifl}- 
ed  himielf  in  the  Jioufe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous  oppofition 
to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  year  foljowing,  he  affidu- 
oufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  Tir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popiih  plot;  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  lord  high  treafurer  Danby,      In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1679, 
he  again  reprefented  Derby.     This  year  he  yras  chofen  one 
of  the  king's  new  privyrcouncil  :  but  foon  finding  that  his 
attendance  at  the  board  would  be  wholly  ineffectual,  he  in  - 
conjunction   with  lord  Ruflel,  and  others,  defired  leave   to  jbjf. 
withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  again  elected  him  their 
ftprefentative  in  that  parliament,   which  met  October  21* 
1680.     The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  ibjfc 
Ac  court  x>f  king's-bench,  were  carried  up  by  him  tp  the 
jboufe  of  lords,     when  the  king  declared  his  refolution  not 
Jo  confeojt  to  a  bill  of  exclufion,  lord  Cavendifh  made  a  mo- 
tion, that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  affbqation  of 
|}1  his  majefty's  proteftant  fubjedb.  He  was  alfo  one  of  thofe 
pfco  openly  named  the  evil  councilors,  and  promoted  the 
?Alf*f$  to  bjs  majefty  to  remove  them  from  xaJJ  offices,  aiv} 
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from  his  majefty's  councils  and  prefence  forever.  He  {hew* 
ed  the  fame  fteddinefs  and  zeal  in  the  nexr parliament,  \n 
which  alfo  he  reprefented  Derbyfhire.  When  parliaments 
were  laid  afide,  tho*  he  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  court  at 
any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converting  with  his 
noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which  was 
made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  *nd  declared,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them, 

Rennet.  At  the  lord  RufleTs  trial,  when  it  was  almoft  as  criminal 
to  be  a  wttnefs  for  him  as  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  dared  to 
appear  to  vindicate  him  in  the  face  of  the  court.  He  after-* 
wards  fent  him  a  meflage  by  fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would 
come  and  change  clothes  with  him  in  the  prifon,  and  ftay 
there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought  he  could  make  his  es- 
cape. Lord  Ruflel  was  too  generous  to  accept  of  this  pro- 
pofal.  He  profecuted  the  immediate  murderers  of  his  friend 
mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and  brought  the  great 

*tt*'  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial,  who  happen- 

ed to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  pofTefTed,  or  rather  prepared,  Hi 
favour  of  him.  Lord  Cavendifh  had  great  indignation  at 
the  difcharge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor* 
ruption  ;  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  Angle  combat  was 
antiently  the  lair,  refort  in  law  for  conviding  a  murderer,  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to 
count  Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him, 
and  to  offer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field :  but  it  feems  that 

Biogr.  Brit,  was  a  method  of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.     In 
November  1684  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  ear) 
of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  was  the  fame 
man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater  concern  for  ^is  coun- 
try.    He  had  been  very  rudely  affronted  within  the  verge  of 
court,  by  colonel  Culpepper ;  but  reftrained  his  refentment 
at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon  condition,  he  fhould  ne- 
ver more  appear  at  Whitehall.    But  immediately  after  the    < 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  colonel  was  encoura-   * 
ged  to  come  publickly  to  court,  and  was  riling  into  fome  dew 
giee  of  favour.     The  earl  of  Devonfhire  meeting  him  in  the 
king's  prefence-rchamber,    and  receiving  from  hir/i,  as   he 
thought,  an  infulting  look,  he  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led  him 
out  of  the  ropro,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with  J 
the  head  of  his  cane.    For  this  bold  aft  the  earl  was*  pro- J 
fecuted  in  the  kingVbench  upon  an  information,  and  h?d  an 
exorbitant  fine  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  impofed  upon  him, 
an4>  though  a  peer,  was  committed  to  the  king's-benclv  pri- 
fon, till  he  fli6uld  make  payment  of  it.    He  was  never  abje 

to 
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to  bear  any  confinement  he  could  break  from ;  and  therefore 
he  efcaped  only  to  go  home  to  his  Teat  at  Chatfworth.  Upoit 
the  news  of  his  being  there,  the  fherifF  of  Derbyfhire  had  a 
precept  to  apprehend  nim,  and  bring  him  with  his  pofle  to 
town.  But  he  invited  the  fheriff,  and  kept  him  a  prifoher  of 
honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his  own  liberty,  by 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fufn  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  [a  j. 
He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  king  James  II.  upon  the  firft  alarm  from  Hol- 
land, being  jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  him  to  court,  which  the  earl  evadea.  Upon  the  Kcmieu 
prince's  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  af- 
terwards received  by  him  .with  the  higheft  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  efteem*  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords  con- 
cerning the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  king  and  queen  of  England. 
February  14,  1688-9,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward  of  their 
majefties  houfhold  ;  and  on  the  third  of  April  1689,  chofentbii. 
a  knight  of  the  garter*  At  their  majefties  coronation  he 
afted  as  lord  high  fteward  of  England ;  and,  in  the  firft  . 
feffion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  a- 
gainfl;  him  in  the  former  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer 
ought  to  be  committed  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  to  the 
crown.  In  January  1691,  he  attended  king  William  to  the 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  ftate 
and  magnificence,  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain  feveral 
fovereign  princes  at  his  tabic*  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo  * 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonshire ;  which,   with  his 

[a]  The  bond  had  this  provi-  ties.     But  it  feems  the  popifh  par* 

dential  difcharge,  that  it  was  found  ty  then  thought  that  the  earl  had 

among  the  pipers  of  king  James,  forfeited  all  title  to  gratitude  and 

and  given  up  by  king  William,  equity*    It  was  under  this  load  of 

We  are  told  that  the  countefs  dow-  difficulties  that  he  firft   projected 

ager  his  mother,  being  ttneafy  to  the  glorious  pile  at  Chatfworth,  as 

dot  him  under  fo  great  a  hardship,  if  his  mind  rofe  Upon  the  depref- 

waited  on  the  king,  to  beg  her  ion's  iion  of  his  fortunes  ;  for  he  now 

pardon  j  and,  for  difcharge  of  the  contra&ed  with  workmen  to  puil 

fine,  mrnibly  defined  that  his  ma-  down  the  fouth  fide  of  that  good 

Jefty  would  accept  of  her  deliver-  old  feat,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  plan 

ing  up  bonds  and  other  acknow-  he  s;ave  to  them  for  a  front  to  his 

ledgments  for  above  iixty  thoufand  gardens,  fo  fair  and  aoguft,  that  it 

pounds  lent  by  her  hufband  and  his  looked  like  a  model  only  of  what 

mother  to  his  majefty's  father  and  might  be  done  in  after-ages, 
brother  in  their  greateft  extremi- 
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garter  and  white  ftafF,  the  pln:e  of  lieutenant  and  cuftus  re* 
tillorum  of  the  coumy  of  Derby,  and  jufticefhip  in  eyre,  wa$ 
as  much  honour  a?  an  Englifn  rub]  eel  could  enjoy.  After  the 
Queen's  depth,  when  the  king's  nSfencc  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  regents  necefliiry,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices 
for  kvtn  iuccefiive  vears ;  an  honour,  which  no  other  tem-s 
poral   peer  enjoyea, 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Feriwicki  though  he  had  a  convic-i 
iion  of  guilt,  yet  he  wras  fo  averfe  to  arty  extraordinary  ju« 
flicuil  proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  lilce- 
wife  another  bill  for  the  refum prion  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in 
Jreland.  At  the  accefiion  of  queen  Anncj  he  was  confirmed 
in  all  his  offices.  In  April,  1705,  he  attended  her  majefty 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  created  doctor  in  lav/.  Ir( 
1706,  himfelf,  arid  his  fon  the  maiquis  of  Hartington  were 
in  the  number  of  Englifh  peers  appointed  commiflioners  for 
conclu^'r  r  an  union  with  Scotland  j  this  was  the  laft  of  his. 

ftchatft.      publick   employments.     He    died    Auguft    18,    1707.      He 
feemed  to  be  made  for  a  patriot :  his  mien  and  aipect  were 
engaging  and  command ing  :    his  addrefs  and  converfation 
were  civil   and  courteous  in  the  highefl  degree.     He  judged 
rigiu  in  the  fupremc  court ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
fpceches   were  friiooth  and   weighty.     As   a  ftatefman,  hi* 
whole  d^portmeht  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  emi- 
Heiu  fmrions  :  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call 
accomnliihmcnts.     He  had  a  groat  fkill   in  languages,  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was 
his  favourite*     He  wras  a  true  judge  of  hiftory,  a  critick  ii\ 
pectry:  and  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufick.     He  had  an  elegant 
tafte  in  painting,  and  all  p  ;iitcr  arts  ;  and  in  architecture  in 
particular  a  genius,  fkill,  and  experience  beyond  any  one 
pcrfoh  of  his  ago,  his  hr,uic  at  Chatfworth  being  a  monu-s 
ment  of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  palace  in  Europe.     His  grace's  genius  for  poetry 

&o£r.  Brit,  (hewed  itfelf  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  are  publifhedj 
and  arc  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  written  with  equal  fpi- 
rit,  dignity,  and  delicacy.  1.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  2.  An  allufion  to  the  bifhop  of  Cambray*s  fupplement 
to  Homer.  He  married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duko 
of  Ormorul,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter, 

_  r 

Aviimbc  .  CAUSSIN  (Nicholas)  a  French  jefuitlfand  con* 
bibiiv.rh.  fcfTor  to  Lewis  XIII.  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  ill 
fcnpt.fociet.  the  xear  j^g0 .  anc|  entered  into  the  order  of  jefuits,  when  hd 
jc-?Pi3  h  y^s  twenty  fix  years  of  age*     He  taught  rhetorick  i|i  feyeral 
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«f  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards  began  to  preach,  by  which 
he  gained  very  great  reputation.     He  increased  this  reputation 
by  publifhing  books ;  and  in  time  was  preferred  to  be  con- 
feflbr  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  honeft  man  5  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed.     A 
little  before  Cauffin's  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  fhort  ex- 
tracts of  which,  fince  publifhed,  it  appears,  that  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things,  which  he 
knew  by  the  king's  confeffion  ;  nor  even  'take  advice  of  his 
fuperiors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of 
the  king's  confcience,  when  he  could  not  do  it  without  break* 
ing  through  the  laws  of  confeffion.     There  arc  alfo  fome 
hints  in  the  fame  extrafts,  which  fhew,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove Lewis  XIII's  condu&  towards  the  queen  his  mother* 
and  there  is  a  probability,  that  he  caballed  to  get  cardinal 
Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe  Siri  in  his 
Memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  His  private  converfations  with  the 
king,  infifted  upon  the  cardinal's  removal  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reaibns :  Firft,  becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen  mo- 
ther v/as  banifhed ;  Secondly,  becaufe  his  eminence  left  Lewis 
XIII.  only  the  empty  name  of  king ;  Thirdly,  becaufe  this 
minifter  opprefled  the  nation;  Fourthly,  becaufe  he  power- 
fully affifted  the  proteftants  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  ca- 
tholick  church.     Father  Cauffin,  according  to  this  author, 
even  engaged  to  maintain  thefe  four  articles  agalnft  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  prefence ;  and  he  offered  the  cardinal's 
place  to  the  duke  of  Angoulime.     The  duke  having   ac- 
quainted the  prime  minifter  with  this  plot,  was  the  occafion 
of  father  Cauffin's  difgrace,   according '  to  the    abbe  Siri. 
Others  again  have  aflerted,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he 
had  difpleafed  >  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his 
Latin  piece  concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God, 
publifhed  in  the  year  165c,  in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken 
of  the  qualities   with  which  princes  ought  to  be  adorned* 
But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  employment,  and  banifhed  to  a  city  of  Lower  Brit* 
tany.     He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  .jefuits  upon  the 
fecondf>f  July  1651,  aged  feventy-one. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which 
fet  untitled,  La  tour  fainte.     It  has  been  printed  a  great 
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many  times,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  SpanHh,  roY* 
tugueze,  German,  and  Engliflu  He  published  feveral  other 
books  both  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  his  book  De  facra  et 
profana  eloquentia  is  well  known  by  the  ufe,  that  has  been 
made  of  it  here  in  England.  There  is  a  ftrange  Angularity 
related  of  father  Cauifin  by  one  of  his  elogiifs,  which  we 
mull  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had*  it  is  laid,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fympafhy  with  the  heavens,  efpecially  with  the 
fun,  which  he  called  his  ftar*  and  which  had  very  remarka- 
ble efte&s  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it 
was. more  oriels  diftant,  or  as  it  fliined  bright  or  was  covered 
with  cloudsi  The  effe&s  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
transient,  but  appeared  constantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was 
fomething  that  made  a  very  ftrorlg  impreflion  upon  Henry 
IV;  of  France.  Cauflin,  when  very  young,  attended  father 
Gonteri*  a  famous  preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there 
that  king  obferved  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  feeri 
him  before,  nor  heard  of  him  s  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
him*  he  went  to  him*  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  treated 
him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that  Cauflin  was  as  much  a- 
Jhamed,  as  the  by-ftanders  were  aftonifhed.  But  the  king 
faid,  that  he  had  diftinguifhed  this  youth  among  the  croud* 
and  expe&ed,  that  he  would  ferve  him  and'  his  family  very 
faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri*  hefpokewitn 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father*  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who, 
\  "  if  I  am  not  rhiftakeh,  will  become  in  time  one  of  the 
tiayVsDid. «  greateft  ornaments  of  your  fociety." 

Cauflin. 

CANTON  (William)  thefirft  who  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  England,  was  born  about  the  latter  end 
fcogr.  Brit,  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV;  (who  died  in  the  year  1412) 
in  the  Weald*  or  woody  part  of  Kent.  He  was  inftru&ed 
at  home  in  reading  and  writing*  in  which,  confidering  the 
times,  he  arrived  to  confiderable  proficiency.  He  afterwards 
attained  fome  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  French.  Being 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen*  he  was  put  apprentice  to  mr.  Robert 
Large  a  mercer,  who*  after  having  been  fhcriffand  lordmayof 
of  Condon,  died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  thirty  four  marks 
to  his  apprentice  William  Caxtonj  a  confiderable  legacy  in 
thofe  days,  and  an  early  teflimony  of  Caxton's  good  beha- 
viour and  integrity*  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame 
year  that  his  mailer  died,  and  was  entrufted  by  the^ncrcers 
company,  to  be  their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland*  Zealand* 
Flanders*  &c.    In  1464  a  coinmliTion  was  granted  to  hioit 
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and  Richard  Whctehill,  efq;  by  king  Edward  IV.  to  conti- 
nue and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce,  between 
his  majefty  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  or,  if  they  found 
it  neceflary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They  are  ftyled,  in  the  cora* 
miffibn,  ambafladors  and  fpecial  deputies.  A  marriage  was  con* 
eluded  in  July  1468,  between  the  king's  filter,  lady  Marga- 
ret of  York,  and  die  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the  duke's 
court  at  Bruges,  mn  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her 
retinue.  He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held 
feme  conftant  poft  or  office  under  her ;  becaufe,  as  he  fay$,Biogr,firi4 
he  received  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  otner 
good  and  great  benefits*  Being  more  expert  than  moft  o- 
thers  in  penmanfhip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  lome  literary  way. 
As  foon  as  he  had  acquired  the  myftery  of  the  new  invention 
of  printing,  which  he  did  not  accomplifb,  he  fays  himfelf* 
without  great  expence,  he  was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflat- 
ing  out  of  French,  a  large  volume,  and  afterwards  in  printing 
it.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftoiy 
of  Troy ;  and  is  the  firft  book  we  now  know  of,  that  was 
printed  in  the  Enelifh  tongue.  In  the  title  page  we  read  as 
follows:  "  TheRecuycil  of  the  hiftorys  of  Troye:  com- 
pofed  and  drawen  out  Of  dyverce  bookes  of  Latyn,  into 
Frensihe,  by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhipfull 
u  man  Raoul  le  Feure,  preeft,  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
**  noble  gloryoiis  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip 
u  due  of  Bourgoyne*  of  Braband,  &c*  in  the  yeare  of  the 
"  incarnacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred 
u  fixty  and  foure,  and  translated  and  drawen  out  of  the 
€<  Frenfshe  into  Englifh,  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the 
"  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commandement  of  the  right  bye 
"  myghty  and  vertuofe  princefle  his  redoubtyd  lady  Maraa* 
M  rete,  by  the  grace  of  God  ducheite  of  Burgoyhe^  &c. 
u  which  fayd  tranflation  and  worke  was  begonne  m  Brugis 
u  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders*  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche,  the 
u  year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
lc  foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyihed  in 
*  die  holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the  * 

"  yeare  or  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 
u  iixtyandenleven.  "Caxton,  then,  finifhed  this  work  in  1471* 
but  it  doth  not  now  appear*  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
praAifed  by  him  in  England,  till  about  three  years  >rfter.  Dii&rtatjbft 
ur.  Middleton  obferves,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  re-*£th?*»i*A 
fiorationi  who  mention  the  introduftion  of  the  art  amongft  u  |^!^£ 
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IB,  give  him  the  credit  of  it,  without  any  contradiction*  or 
variation.  The  do&or  has  alfo  taken  notice  of  a  paffage  in 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Caxton's  Recuyell,  or  gadrying 
together  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  printed  without  a  date  in 
fo!.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  direft  teftimony  of  it. 
**  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  &c.  and  for  as  moche  as  in  wry- 
**  tine  of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery* 
**  and  myn  eyen  demmed  with  ovcrmoch  lokyng  on  the  white 
**  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly — and  alfo  be- 
**  caufe  I  have  promyfid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many 
*  frends  to  addrefle  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd 
**  boke,  therefor  I  have  pra&yfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete 
**  charge  and  difpenfe  to  ardeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  af- 
tt  ter  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not 
tt  wretoit  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben,  to  thendfc 
**  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones,  for  all  the  bokes 
.  M  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Rfecuyell  of  the  hiftoryes  of 
**  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  were  begoone  in 
**  con  day  and  alfo  finifhed  in  oon  day,  &c."  By  the  editi- 
on of  the  Game  of  chefs,  dated  in  1474,  Caxton  appears  to 
have  been  then  fettled  in  England ;  and  this' book  is  allowed 
by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  firft 
Jpecimen  of  the  art  among  us,  and  as  fuel:,  it  has  been  fo 
valued,  that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  mr.  Granger,  prefentcd 
Ijim  with  a  purfe  of  forty  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows. 
Thcgarne  andplayofthccnefle ;  in  which  thautforities,  Nicies, 
and  ftoryes  of  auncient  doctours,  philosophers,,  poet^s,  and  of 
other  wyfe  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moral itie 
of  thfe  publique  welc,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  eomyn 
people.  Tranflated  out  of  Frenfh  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyfliid  of  the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our 
'LordGod  a  thoufand  foure honcired  and  lxxiiii.  The  next 
performance  of  Caxton,  of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is 
The  dicles  and  fayengis  of  the  philofophrcs,  tranflated  out  of 
Frenfh  by  Antone  erle  Ryvyers  lord  Scerlcs,  emprynted  by 
William  Caxton  at  Weftmeftre  1477.  ^  con^fts  °*  feventy 
five  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings  of  Sedechias,  Homer, 
Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariftotlc,  Alexander,  rtokmy,  Seneca,  St.  Gregory,  Galen^ 
and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranflation,  there  is  a 
^remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  concludes 
the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the  earl 
in  his  name ;  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  French,  of 
thofe  farcafins  of  fiocrates,  againft  the  fair  fex,  which  the  no- 
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Mc  tranflator  of  the  reft,  had  purpofely  palled  over,  In  the 
proper  places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Cax- 
ton  printed  feveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition, 
or  tr.mflated  by  him.  His  laft  work  was  a  translation  from 
th?  French,  of  the  Holy  lives  of  the  fathers  hermits  living  ir* 
the  deferts ;  and  we  arc  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Wofde,  that 
he  fmilhed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day 
in  the  year  149 r.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever 
turns  over  his  printed  works,  muft  contract  a  refpeft  for  him^ 
and  be  convinced  that  he  preferved  the  fame  charafter  through 
life,  of  an  honcft,  modeft  man,  greatly  induftrious  to  do 
good  to  his  couritry,  to  thebeft  of  his  abilities,  by  fpreading 
among  the  people  fuch  books,  as  he  thought  ufeful  toreli* 
gion  and  good  manners  \  which  were  chiefly  translated  frpta 
pie  French. 

CEDRENUS  (Georg*)  a  Grecian  monk,  lived  ih 
the  eleventh  age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hiftory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Com- 
nenus  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael 
IV.  in  the  year  1057.  This  work  is  no  more  than  an  erf-  Voflfotd* 
tract  from  feveral  hrftorians,  and  chiefly  from  Georgius  Syn*-  Latin  fcUk* 
cellus,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed  from  the  creation  to 
the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is  another  hiftorian  he 
has  made  ufe  of  from  Dioclefian  to  Michael  Curopalate*. 
The  next  he  borrbws  from  is  Thracefius  Bcylitzes  from  Cu- 
fcpalates  to  his  own  time.  In  fhort*  Cedrenus's  hiftory  is 
patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment ;  fo  that  we  fhall  not  pafs  an  improper  cen* 
lure  upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  men  ufe  a  bad  light,  rather  than  none  at  all* 
There  is  an  edition  of  Cedrenus's  Annals,  printed  at  Pari!  , 
in  the  year  1647,  with  the  Latin  verfioh  of  Xylander,  and 
(he  notes  of  father  James  Goar  a  dominican. 

CELSUS  (Aurelius  Cornelius)  a  phito&pher 
and  phyfician,  who  flouriflied  under  the  reign  of  Auguftu$ 
and  Tiberius,  about  twenty  years  after  Chrift.  We  know 
but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
Blink ;  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made 
free  of  it)  muft  remain^  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upoft 
feveral  fubje&s*  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rheto*- 
rick,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this 
|reat  mafter j  upon  the  furt  military  j  upon  agriculture ;  and 
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we  have  ftill  extant  of  his  eight  books  De  medicine  which 
fcnft.  ©rat  l.  are  written  in  very  fine  Latin*    There  is  a  pailage  in  one  of 
«ii.  cap.  xi.  ^efe  boo^  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  (hews 
a  generous  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking  in  the  man  :  be- 
caufe too  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeffions  than  one,  and 
may  help  to  cure  that  obftinacy  and  bigotry,  which  is  fo  na-» 
tural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart*    The  famous  Hippo- 
crates, as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was,  yet 
once  toqjc  a  fra&urfe  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenious  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and 
even  to  leave  it  upon  record.     "  This,  fays  Celfus,  was 
ct  a&ing  like  a  truly  great  man.    Little  gemufes,  confcious 
u  to  themfelves  that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot 
*'  bear  the  leaft  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fuller 
c<  themfelves  to  depart  from  any  opinion,  which  they  have 
u  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  foever  that  opi- 
**  nion  may  be;  while  the  man  of  real  abilities  is  always 
*'  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  errors, 
"  and  efpecially  in  a  profeflion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
4C  pofterity  to  record  the  truth."     Read  his  own  words  i 
<c  More  fcilicct  magnorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnaram 
**  rerum  habendum.     Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
€(  nihil  fibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilomi- 
"  nus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  (implex  veri  erroris  confef* 
€C  fio ;  pracipueque  in  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa 
€<  pofteris  traditur."  The  great  Boerhaavc  tells  us,  that  Cel- 
fus is  one  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfick  would  be 
often  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.     This  author 
(hews  us  alfo,  how  the  ancients  cured  diftcmpers  by  fridUon, 
bathing,  &c»  and  upon  this  account  deferves  to  be  univerfally 
pad  *  for  by  informations  of  this  fort,  men  may  be  enabled 
in  fome  meafure  to  be  their  own  phyficians;  may  prevent 
and  remedy  many  diforders  by  natural  means,  without  hav- 
ing recount  to  that  unnatural  gallimawfry  of   medicine, 
which,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  flourifhing  of  trade, 
is,  it  is  to  be  (eared,  productive  of  more  calamities  than  it 
removes,  and  often  leaves  the  patient  worfe  than  it  found 
htm.     The  eight  books  De  medicina  have  been  printed  feve- 
ral  times.    The  Elzevir  edition  in  the  year  1650  by  Vandef 
Linden  is  the  beft,  as  being  intirely  corrected  from  his  manu- 
fcripts.     Other  editions  have  been  printed  fince ;  as  that  of 
Amsterdam  in  1687,  in  duodecimo,  and  that  of  Leyden  in 
1 73c  In  two  volumes  o&avo. 

•       CELSUS, 
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C  E  L  S  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  Epicurean 
fed,  flourished  in  the  fecond  century  under  Adrian  and  An* 
ioninus  Pius,  and  is  the  fame  with  him,  to  whom  Lucian  has 
dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  a~ 
gainft  the  cbriftian  religion  under  die  title  of  A  true  difcourfe» 
which  was  anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confift- 
big  of  eight  books.  He  promifed  another  yrork,  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  how  men  fhould  live,  who  would  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy  5  and  when  Origen  fent  his  anfarer 
to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  denied  htm  to  fend  him  that  other  • 
work,  if  there  was  any  ftich  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  known, 
whether  Celfus  made  good  his  promife,  or  ever  fet  about 
that  work  at  all.  His  True  difcourfe  is  loft;  but  his  objedi- 
ons  againft  chriftianity  may  be  known  from  the  extracts, 
which  are  preferved  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  {hat  he  was  a  more  fubtle  adverfary,  perfeSHy 
yerfed  in  all  the  arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he 
was  ingenious :  To  tfrat  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  primitive 
chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  champion  as 
Origen,  a  match  for  him. 

'CEN$ORINUS,   a  celebrated  critlck,    chronologer, 
antiquarian,  and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in, 
fcis  book  upon  grammar,  flourifhed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus.     This  part  of  his  chara&er  muft  how- 
ever arife  from  his  book  Concerning  accents,  frequently  cited 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  Other  things,  which  are  loft ; 
and  not  from  his  De  die  nataK,  which  is  the  only  piece  re* 
maining  of  him.     This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year 
238,  and  dedicated  to  Quintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  Equeft- 
rian  order,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter.     Gerard  Voffius,  in  one  place,  calls  this  "  a  little 
%i  book  of  gold ;"  and,  ip  another  declares  it  to  be  "  a  moft 
cc  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  importance  to 
**  chronologers,  fince  it  connefts  and  determines  with  great 
*'  exa&nefs  fome  principal  acras  in  pagan  hiftory,"    It  it  Voffiut  De 
.however  a  work  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  anr  fcient.Mith, 
Equities  as  well  as  chronology.     It  was  printed  with  the  Jj^iYaL 
notes  of  Lindenbrokius  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1695  5  \t  u,c.|7 
there  may  have  been  editions  of  it  fince  that  time,  thpugh  4t 
prefent  we  do  not  recollect  them, 

CENTLIVRE  (Susannah}  a  celebrated  comick 
Wi?r,  wa?  tl|e  daughter  of  one  mr,  Freeman  of  fjolbcach. 
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in  Lincolrtfhire.  Several  gay  adventures  are  related  of  thin 
lady  in  her  youth ;  one -of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpertt  feveral 
months  in  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  difguifed  under  a,  man's  habit.  If  this  little  ftoiy 
be  true,  fhe  certainly  had  a  benefit,  which  the  generality  of 
Jier  fex  have  not;  that,  I  mean,  of  an  uruverfity  education. 
Afterwards  fhe  went  to  London,  where  fhe  took  care  to  im- 
prove the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius*  She  learnt 
^frencjit,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry j  for  which  fhe  was 
fo  particularly  turned,  'that  as  one  of.  her  biographers  tells. us* 
die  compofed  a  Cong  before  fhe  was  feveh  years  old.  She  is 
fhe  author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome 
of  which  fhe  is  (aid  to  have. received  confiderable  prefenta 
from  very  great  perfonages:  from  prince  Eugene,  a  very 
Jiandfome  and  weighty  gold  fnuff  box  for  a  poem,  inferibed 
to  him  at  the  end  of  her  conjedy,  called  the  Perplexed  lo<* 
yers;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont  the  French  ambaflador, 
another  for  a  Mafquerade,  which  fhe  addrefled  to  himt  This 
iiuke  is  faid  to  have  afked  her,  "  whether  fhe  had  a  fputf" 
Jk>x  :  fhe  told  him,  "  yes,  one  that  prince  Eugene  had  given 
**  her,"  •  "  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  that  was  a  Whig  box,  now 
**  I  will  give  a  Tory  fnuff  box."  Her  talent  was  comedy : 
particularly  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Sir  Ki- 
achard  Steele  in  one  of  theTatlers,  fpeaking  of  her  Bufr  body, 
Recommends  it  in  thefc  terms.  "  The  plot  and  incidents  or 
***  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtilty  and  fpirit,  which  is  pe- 
*4  culiar  to  females  of  wit;  and  is  {eldom  well  performed  by 
f c  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  js  an  a&  of 
*c  invention,  and  not  as  with  women,  the  eftc&  of  nature 
*'  and  inftinfl.*  She  died  December  i,  1723,  aftet  being 
thrice  married ;  and  has  ftnee  been  mentioned  by  mr.  Pope  in 
the  Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays, 
$l  ballad  againft  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.  She  kept  for 
many  years  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen 
^rf  eminence  and  wit ;  particularly  with  fir  Richard  Steele, 
mr.  Rowe,  mr.  Budgell,  dr.  Sewell,  mr.  Amhurft,  &c.  It 
is  faid,  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner,  apd  could  fhew  a 

Sreat  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  were  th/e  pro- 
uce  of  her  own  labour;  either  purchafed  by  the  money 
•brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  vrere  prefents 
|rom  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  (hew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fuppprt, 
{he  died  in  Spring-garden  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  mr, 
Tofepb  £entliyre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  gooks. 

an4 
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•nd  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  Wipdfoiy  about  (he  jfar 
1706,  where  file  a£ted  the  part  of  Alexander  the  great ;  a»4 
was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields. 

« 

CERDA  (John  Lewis)  a Spanifli jefuit, . and  native 0/ 
Toledo,  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  his  brethren 
have  repsefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candor.   He  Akgwfc, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  productions ;  and  the  fane  WUioth.  &* 


of  his  parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII,  is  *"£  J*  * 
laid  to  have  had  his  picture  in  his  cabinet  5  and,  when  that47  * 
pope  fent  his  nephew  cardinal  Bajberini   ambaflador  int© 
Spain,  it  was  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and 
to  allure  him  of  the  pope's  efteem.  *  This  Moreri  tells  us* 
and  alfo  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  the  year 
1574 ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  time  oi  his  birth-    Cer- 
da's  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  have  been  much  efteemed* 
and  ufually  read  by  criticks  and  perfons  of  tafte  in  the  belles 
lettres.     Baillet  fays,  there  are  fome  good  things  in  diem, 
and  fome  very  moderate ;  or  rather,  he  quotes  a  man  who 
fays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opinion.  Jagemens 
His  Commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have  not4**.5***1"!* 
been  fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  papifts.     Dupin  fays,  they  t*xl*p'4 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digrefGons  and  explications  #f 
pafiages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.  There  BiUiodi,dai 
is  alio  of  Cerda's  a  volume  of  Adveria  facra,  which  was  ant.  ecdef, 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1626.     He  died  in'*'*  P«i°f' 
the  year  1643,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 

CERVANTES.    See  Saaved*a. 

CHAISE  (Father  de  la)  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abi- 
lities, and  confeflb?  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  was  born  at 
Forez  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1626,  of 
ancient  but  reduced  family.     He  gave  .early  indications  of 
an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool,  and  performed  his 
philofophical  cxercifes  under  father  de  Vaux,  who  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his  order, 
When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a 
prieft;  and  became  afterwards  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the 
province  of  Lyons,  and  rector  and  provincial  of  a  college 
.  there*    He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Paris,  where  his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letter*, 
made  him  almoft  univerfally  known ;  and  in  the  year  1663, 
the  bifhop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
who  fljewed  him. many  marks  of  favour,  and  told  him,. he 

would 
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W^uld  be  his  friend.  And  indeed  the  cardinal  was,  what  4 
minifters  of  ftate  fometimes  are  not,  as  good  as  his  word : 
for  in  the  year  1665,  he  prefented  La  Chaife  fo  the  king, 
*3  a  perfon,  of  whole  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was  well 
convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cil of  cftnfcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
him  coadjutor  to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  La  Chaife  belye  the 
teftimony,  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  be 
governed  himfelf  in  this  poll,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
man,  grown  old  in  bufinefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  king's  humour  fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal 
died,  he  found  himfelf  able  to  ft  and  upon  his  own  legs.  In  1675, 
he  was  made  confeflbr  to  the  king ;  and  about  ten  years  af- 
t*r,  was  the  principal  advifer  and  director  of  his  marriage 
with  madam  de  Maihtenon.  The  king  was  then  arrived  z% 
an  age,  when  confefibrs  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influ- 
ence :  and  La  Ghaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter  of  ftate,  with- 
out expecting,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it.  He  did 
bufinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  few  all 
the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mafter  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  $  which,  by  the  dis- 
putes that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  the 
4Durt  of  R*me,  were  become  affairs  of  ftate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence,  which 
by  it  he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of 
favour  with  bis  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced. 
Provoked  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  affair,  concerning  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologn,  in  the  year  1689,  the  king  mewed  his 
4ifpleafure  to  the  confeflbr,  by  whole  councils  he  had  been 
influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed  himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame 
upon  the  taarquis  de  Louvois ;  but  the  king  told  him  with 
ft>me  indignation,  "  that  an  enterprife,  fuggefted  by  iefuits, 
ft  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if  they 
'*  would  confine  them&lves  to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and 
"  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  or  ftate."  La  Chaife 
was  very  follicitous  to  eftablifl*  an  ipteftft  with  madam  de 
Maintenon  \  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effectually, 
till  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  intrigues 
and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confet- 
for.  The  jefuit*  it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  Ipved  pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnify, 
cence,  and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  iq  the  care  of  his  ma- 
ster's confcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon, 
lefs  pious  and  devout  than  madam  de  Maintenon,  would 
fcaye  perceive*)  apd  acknowledged  5  ajid,  if  be  die)  not  pof- 
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fcJs  the  qualities,  which  were  neceflary  for  a  confeflbr  of  the  . "'  : 
.Very  religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  were  neceflary  fqr  the 
confeflbr  of  a  king.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  ana  poffefled 
to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a  fliare  of  favour  and  efteem  with 
the  king,  that  his  majefty  consulted  him  upon  his  death-bed 
about  the  choice  of  his  fucceflbr. 

This  jefuit  and  confeflbr  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning, 
2nd,  by  the  confeffion  of  his  enemies,  always  patronized  it 
among  whomfocver  he  found  it.  He  poflefled  alfo  a  very 
great  (hare  of  both  himfelf;  and  though  we  do  not  find, 
that  he  gave'  a  fpecimen  of  either  in  any  literary  produc- 
tions, yet  this  was  a  character  univerfaHy  allowed  him.  In 
the  year  1690,  the  learned  Huetius,  bimop  of  Auranches', 
dedicated  to  him  his  Quaeftjbnes  alnetanse  de  concordia  ra- 
tionis  et  fidei ;  and  in  the  dedication,  Calls  biiri  ,"  virum  do- 
*'  clrinse  omnis,  ac  philofopbise  imprimis  et  theologiae,  inr 
"  terioribus  ftudiis  fupra  fidepi  exciiltum  j°  that  is,  ,"  a  man 
,"  incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  of  philofo- 
5<  phy  and  divinity  in  particular/'  A  great  eJogiurn,  and 
yet  probably  a  true  one!  fince  it  came- from  aman,'wh<) 
had  no  ambitious  purpofesf  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying j 
and  who,  though  he  had  lived  ten  years  in  a  court,  was 
deemed  at  that  lime  a  very  honeft  man,  '    "  » 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius.)  a  aatfve  of 
Athens,  and  fchplar  of  Theodore "  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe 
Greeks,  who  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantino- 
ble  went  into  the  weft.  At  the  invitation  of  Laurence  de  Hody  de 
Media's,  he  profefled  to  teach  the  Greek  language  at  FJo- ^T^ci*!,,°* 
rence  in  the  year  1479 ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival  the  fa-?"ajj*  *c* 
pious  Angelus  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  ' '  " 
the  tuition  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Lau- 
rence,  ChalcgndyJes  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia, 
which  invitation  he  accepted ;  either  becaufe  he  was  tired 
with  contending  \vith  Politian,  or  becauferhe  was  hurt  with 
Politian's  acknowledged  fiipefiority  in  Latin  learning ;  or 
perhaps  oh  both  thefe  account?.  Heft  he  taught  Greek  a 
Jong  time  with  great  reputation  ;  and  did'  not  die  before  the 
Year  15 10,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks,"  whom 
pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Rorrie  to  rxanilate  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  Chalcondyles  was  One ;  from  which  we  may  col- 
led,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  takt- 
ing  of '  Conftantinople  in  1453*  fince  Nicolas  died  in  14^5. 
#e  publifhed  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things ; .  And 
'  V7  01.  III.  L  ;  under 
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under  his  infpe&ion  and  care  was  firft  publiflied  at  Flo* 
rence,  in  the  year  14999  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.    Fir 
erius  Valerianus,   in  his  book  De  infaelicitate  literatorum, 
fays,   that  Chalcondyles,   though  a  deferving  man  in  his. 
moral  as  well  as  literary  character,  led  neverthelefs  a  very 
unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  baniflunent  from  his 
country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes.     Others  have 
mentioned  domeftick  evils  that  attended  him.   His  wife,  fays 
D§  arte       Gerard  Voflius,  though  fee  governed  her  family  well,  did 
crammit;     not  preferve  her  chara&er  for  chaftity  altogether  untainted ; 
*' '"  yet,  as  he  fays,  his  children  were  exactly  like  him,  and  had 

the  fame  Grecian  caft  in  their  countenances*  His  eldeft 
fon  Theophilus,  though  of  great  abilities  and  likely  to 
equal  his  father  in  learning,  yet  being  of  a  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion,  contrived  to  get  himfelf  run  through  the  body  venr  early 
in  life*  His  fecond  fon  Bafilius,  fupcrior  to  either  of  them, 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
pope  Leo  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,  not  exceeding  his  twenty-fourth  year.  And  his 
youngeft  fon  Saleucus  died,  before  he  arrived  at  maturity,  fje 
nad  indeed  better  luck  with  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to 
Janus  Farrhafius,  who  was  ordered  by  Leo  X.  to  come  and 
live  at  Rome,  Among  the  many  eminent  men  that  Chal- 
condyles had  inftru&ea  in  the  Greek  language,  Benedict 
Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Jovius  the  hiftorian  was  one  j 
and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  travelled  from  his 
awn  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  profeffbr  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  before  learned 
without  the  help  of  a  mailer. 

Hiirfefrrip.     CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  was  defeended  fnwn  * 
fog*"  P     S00**  fcmity  m  Wales,  and  born  at  London,  about  the  year 
Biogr.Brit.  1 5^5*     He  was  lent  very  young  to  the  univeriity  of  Cam- 
bridge j  and  from  college'he  came  up  to  court,    He  was  foon 
after  fent  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry  Knevet,  ain- 
baiiador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  whofe  noble  and  gene- 
rous fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  his 
journeys  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algier  in  1541  j  where,  being  fliipwrecked,    after  he  h*d 
fwam  till  his  fttctigth  and  his  arms  failed  him,  at  length  ht 
Cambdsn*s   catched  hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth  and  efcaped,  but  not 
*nn.p>  12 1.. without  the  iofs  of  fome   teeth.      He  returned  foon  after 

Brt5n.°pT"  J*nt0  ^"S^^v  an(*  was  appointed  firft  clerk  of  the  caun- 
ioS.  '        cil.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  attended  the  duke  of 
BiogriBnt.  Sonwfct  to  Scotland>~and  dilttnguifhed  himfelf  fo  remarka- 
bly 
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My  at  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  the  duke  knighted 
him.    In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  warm  endeavours  to  ferve  Cajpdea, 
fir  John  Chfcke  had  like  to  havS  brought  hirn  into  troublef 
if  the  gratitude  of  fame  perfons  in  power,  for  civilities  re- 
ceived from  him  in  king  Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced 
them  to  prated 'him.    At  th£  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
fent  arnbaflador  to  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany.     Af- 
ter his  return  he  was  appointed  arnbaflador  in  ordinary  to  the 
court  of  Spain^  and  embarked  for  that  kingdom  in  1561. 
But  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  impatient  of  inju- 
ries, and  ljaving  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  with  l>i<J« 
the  utxnoft  refpeii,  hfcprefled  by  his  letters  to  be  called  home 
Again,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearchedj  which,  however, 
was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  the  queen  his 
fliiftrefs  contented  hcrjclf  with  letting  him  know,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  arnbaflador  to  take  all  things "  in  good  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  directly  violated..     The  Biogr.  Brit, 
important  bufigiefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  remained  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method 
Aaving  been  found  *o  engage  the  governors  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  Englifli   commodities, 
Sir  Thomas  Chalojier,  qbferving  that  the  catholick  king's  fa- 
vourite Roderick  Gomez  was  at  the  head  of  a  fa&ipn  in  di~ 
itfi  Apportion  to  that  of  the  duke  d'Alva,    procured   fome 
fif  tht  correl}>ondents  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to 
J|im  that  the  enmity  exprefled  by  Gomez  jtowards  the  Eng- 
lifli did  not  at  all  arjie,    as  he  gave  out,  frorn  their  being 
hereticks,  ajpd  having  views  different  from  tbofe  of  his  ma- 
fter,   but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween England  and  the  Low  CoxintrifeS  were  revived,    it 
would  produce  a  brilk  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities 
£1  thofc  provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d'Alya's  motions^ 
which  he  defired  to  obftru£t.     The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon 
.changed  the  whole  of  his  conduit,  and  begari  to  talk  much 
of  the  old  frieridfliip  between  the  houfe  of  IJurgundy  and 
the  kings  of  England,  affe&ing  a  particular  regard  for  the 
Ration ;  and  at  Jenzth  opened  a  free  trade  proyinonajly,  till 
contrary  orders  ftiould  be  received  from  Spain., 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  tim,c  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in 
Ae  preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  floye,  and  the  fummer 
in  a  barn,  that  fir  Thomas  ChaJoner  cornpofed  his  great  work 
fif  The  right  ordering  of  the  Er;glifh  republick  ;  thus  en- 
deavouring to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the  company  of  the 
fftufes.  Neverthelcfs,  being  feized  with  a  grievous  fit  of  MilcdJin« 
Jicbiefs,  which  Endangered  his  life,  he  addreffed  his  fove-  ^h»loAer'  * 
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reign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  tQ 
permit  his  return  to  bis  native  country,  before  care  an4 
ficknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition 
Tieing  granted,  he  arrived  at  London  in  trie  latter  end  of 
the  year  1564.  He  died  O&ober  7,  1565,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  fir  William  Cecil,  then 
principal  fecretary  of  ft&te,  being  chief  mourner.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  tracts  [a]. 

[a]  All  that  can  now  be  difco-  comjnoniy  the  lot  of  different  men, 

yered  of  his  writings  are  thefe,  viz.  and  when  fo  difperfed,  frequently 

I.  A  little  dictionary  for  children,  create  great  characters,  were,  whicn 
mentioned  by  Bayle,  De  fcriptor.  very  rarely  happens,  all  united  in 
p.  168.  fir  Thomas  Cnaloner,  juftly  there- 

II.  The  oipce  of  fervants.  Tranf-  fore  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  men 
lated   from   the  J-atin  of  Gilbert    of  his  time. 

fognatus,  London,  1 54.3,  8yo.  to  y I,  De  illuftrium  quorundam  en- 
fir  Heniy  Knevet.  comijs  ijufcellanea,  cum  epigram- 
Ill.  Moriae  encomium.  Tranf-  matis  ac  epkapmis  nonnullis.  This 
lated  from  Erafmus,  and  printed  at  collection  of  panegyricks,  epigrams, 
London,  154-9,  in  4*0.  and  epitaphs,  is  printed  with  the 

IV.  In  laudem  Henrici  o&avi,  book  before-mentioned.  By  the 
regis  Angliae  pr^ftantifilmi,  carmen  encouragement  of  lord  Burleigh, 
panegyricuin.  mr.  William  Malim,  formerly  fel- 

V.  De  republica  Anglorum  in-  low  of  king's  college  in  Cam- 
ftauranda,  lrbri  decern,  Londini,  bridge,  and  then  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
1579,  4-to.  There  is  prefixed  to  fchool,  collected  and  published  a 
this  book  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  by  correct  edition  of  our  author's  po- 
fir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  ob-  etical  works,  and  addrefled  it  in  an 
ferves,  that  the  mod  lively  imagi-  epiftle  from  St.  Paul's  fchool,  dated 
nation,  the  moft  folid  judgment,  1  Auguft  1519,  to  that  noble  per- 
the  quickeft  parts,  and  the  moft  fon,  then  lord  high  treasurer.  $&tog. 
unbjemi(hc4    probity,    whic^    are  Brit. 

Biogr, Brit.  C HALO NER  (Sir  Thomas)  d?e  younger  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1559-  Being  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after 
marrying  a  fecond  hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed 
him  firft  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him 
to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Qxfprd.  About  the  year  1580 

ibid  ^e  v^ltC(^  fcv'£ral  Parts  °f  Europe.     In  Italy  he  got  acquauv- 

^ed  with  fqme  ingenious  men,  whom  a  fimilprity  of  manners 
induced  to  communicate  to  him  their  moft  important  difcor 
yeries  in  natural  philofophy,  for  which  Chaloner  had  al- 
ways a  great  affeftion.  Soine  time  after  his  return,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of 
J/ond^on,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  159 1  he 
bad  tlje  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  ,A  fe^ 
years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eftateat  Gifborough  iq 
Xorkibire,  die  firft  alym  /nines  thajt  were  ever  kpowii  to  be 
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h  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  he  loon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that 
to  him  the  moil  confiderable  perfons  in  England  addrefled 
themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's  mcccflbn    Au-B-      ^ 

Eift  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  prince/ 
enry's  education.     In  1605,  when  this  prince  made  a  vim 
to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
raafter  of  arts  :  he  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private  affairs.     He  died  November  17,  161 54  .  Some 
years  before  his.  death,  he  married  his  fecond  wife  Judith, 
daughter  to  William  Blount  of  London,  and  by  this   lady 
alfo  he  had  children,  to  whom,  according  to  Wood,  he  left  Atj,#  <J. 
a  confiderable  eftate,  at  Steeple  Claydon  in  Bucks.     The  vol.  i.  col* 
pofterity  of  fome  of  his  younger  fons  is  flill   remaining  in  39*» 
Yorkshire,  and  is  pofTeffed  of  the  family  eftate  at  Gifborough% 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward)  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Odihgtori  in  Gloucefter- 
ihire  December  13*  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter ; 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund  hall  in  Oxford  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term  1634;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts  5  and  was  af* 
terwards  appointed  rhetorick  reader.  During  the  diftrafiions 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
In  1658,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford 
efq;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reftoratiori 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  in  1669,  at- 
tended Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to  Stockholm  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  his  fecretary* 
In  January  1670*  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law  was 
conferred  on  him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  king  Charles  II.  about  the  year  1679  j  and  was  afterwards 
pitched  upon  to  inftruct  prince  George  of  Denmark  in  the 
Englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  near  London  in  1 703W 
He  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  yard  of  that  parifh, 
where  a  monument  was  foon  after  eredled  to  his  memory  by 
Walter  Harris  M.  D.  with  a  Latin  infeription  which  informs 
us,  among  other  things  that  dr.  Chamberlayne  wasfo  defirous 
of  doing  fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and 
buried  with  him ;  which  may  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages. 

The  fix  books  which  his  monumehtal  infeription  fays  that 
fee  wrote,  are  thefe.  1,  The  prefent  war  paralleled  j  or  a 
Wicf  relation  of  the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  IIL  king 
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tt  Englahd,  with  the  event  and  ifluc  of  that  unnatural  w«> 
and  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  was  then  fettled  again  ;  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  moft  autheritick  hiftorians,  ana  records* 
in  fivefheets  4to.  London  1647,  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1660  under  this  title,  The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a  brief 
relation  $tc.  8vo,  2»  England's  wants;  or  feveral  pfopofala 
probably  beneficial  for  England,  offered  to  the  consideration 
of  both  hoiifes' of  parliament.  London  1667  4to..  3.  The 
converted  prefbyterian :  or  the  church  of  Erf  gland  jufpfied  irt 
fame  pj-aihees,  ktz  London  r668.  4*  Angliae  notitia  :  or 
the  prefefit  ftate  of  England  :  with  dfvers  reflections  upou  the 
ancient  ftate  thereof.  London  1668.  8vo.  The  fecond 
part  was  publifhed  at  London  1671*  &c.  8vo*  5.  An  aca- 
demy or  college^  wherein  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  may, 
at  a  Very  moderate  expence,  be  educated  in  the  true  protef- 
tant  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that  may  adorn 
that  fex,  &c.  London  1671,  4  to*  two  flieets.  6-  A  dia- 
logue between  an  Ehglifliman  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning 
the  laft  Dutch  war.  Xondon  1672.  4to.  He  tranflated  out 
of  Italian,  SpanMh,  and  Portugueses  into  Englifh.  1.  The 
rife  and  fall  of  count  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain,  2* 
The  unparalleled  irnpqfture  of  Mich,  de  Molina  executed  at 
Madrid,  1641.  3.  The  right  and  title  of  the  prcfent  king 
of  Portugalj  dop  John  the  fourth.  Thefe  three  tranflationai 
Were  printed  at  London  1653;  4to. 

CHAMBERS  (EpWraim)  an  eminent philofdphcr,  and 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account 
of  a  large  work,  which  for  its  ufe  hath  undergone  feveral 
editions.  It  was  publiflied  in  the  year  1727,  in  2  volumes 
jfolio,  under  the  following  title:  "  Cyclopaedia;  or,  An 
•*  Univcrfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  containing  ah 
" l*  explication  of  theterfns,  and  an  account  of  the  things  fig- 
u  nificd  therebv,  in  the  feveral  arts,  both  liberal  and  media- 
•c  nical,  and  the  feveral.  jfciences  human  and  divine :  the 
"  figures,  kinds,  properties,  productions,  preparations,  and 
"  ufes  of  things  natural  and  artificial:  the  rife,  progrefs,  ana 
c<  ftate  of  things,  ecdefia&ical,  civil,  military,  and  coni- 
w  mercial:  with  the  feveral  fyftems,  fefts,  opinions,  &c; 
u  among  philofophers,  divines,  mathematicians,  phyficians^ 
*'  suitiquaries,  criticks,  &c.  The  whole  intended  as  a  courfe 
u  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  cxtra&ed  frorn  the  beft 
k*  authors,  dictionaries,  journals*  memoirs*  tranfa&ionsj 
u  cphemcrides,  &c.  in  feveral  languages."  A  paragraph  or 
fewo*  out  of  the  preface  will  give  the  reader  4  clea/  idea  of 
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tic  plali  of  this  work.    After  pointing  to  the  foitfoest  frott) 
whence  the  materials  of  it  were  derived,  which  he  confeiTes  to 
have  been  more  than  fufficiently  ample,  he  fays,  that,  "  thi 
«  difficulty  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  and  (economy  of  its  fo 
"  to  difpofe  fucha  multitude  of  materials,  as  not  to  make  a 
"  confiifed  heap  of  incoherent   parts,  but  one   confident 
"  whole.     And  here,  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  was  little 
"  affiftance  to  be  had.     Former  lexicographers  have  Jcarce 
"  attempted  any  thing  like  ftru&ure  in  their  works  j   nor 
"  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a  dictionary  was,  in  fome 
"  meafure,  capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued  dif- 
u  courfe.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
"  in  what  they  have  done  :  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  mate- 
"  rials  as  they  did  afford  fof  the  prefent  work,   generally 
w  needed  farther  preparation,   ere  they  became  fit  for  out 
**  purpofe,    which   was   as  different  from  moft  of  theirs, 
w  as  a  fyftem  from  a  cento*     Our  view  was,  to  confidef 
u  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves>  but  rejativelyi 
u  as  they  refped  each  other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many 
w  wholes,   and  as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  'greater  whole  ; 
14  their  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  re~ 
M  ference.     So  that  by  a  courfe  of  references,  from  generals. 
c<  to  particulars  •>  from  premifes  to  concjufions;  from  caufe 
w  to  efFedf,  and  vice  verfa,  i.  e,  from  more  to  lefs  complex, 
"  and  from  lefs  to  more  j  a  communication  might  be  opened 
a  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work}  and  the  feveral 
u  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  their  natural  or* 
"  der  of  fcience,   out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had 
u  removed  them.    For  inftance :  the  article  A  N  AT  O  M  V 
M  is  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole,  i*  e.  as  a  particu- 
"  lar  fyftem  or  branch  of  knowledge;  and  accordingly  di- 
"  vided  into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative ;  and  human 
"  again  fubdivided  into  the  analyiis  of  folids  and  fluids,  to 
*  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral  places  in  the  book,  where 
w  they  themfelves  being  treated  to  refer  to  others  ftill  lower, 
u  andfo  on  ;  butalfo  as  a  part  of  MEDECINK,  which 
w  accordingly  it  refers  to ;  and  which  itfelf  refers  to  another 
u  higher,  &c.    By  fuch  means  a  chain  may  be  carried  on 
c<  from  one  end  ot  an  art  to  the  other,  i.  e*  from  the  firft 
u  or  fimpleft  coJhplication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art, 
"  which  we  call  the  elements  or  principals  thereof,  to  the 
"  moft  complex  or  general  one*  the  name  or  term  that  re- 
M  prefents  the  whole."    An  advertifement  was  prefixed  to 
the  fecend  edition  of  this  di&ionary,  fetting  forth  the  ad- 
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Vantages  it  had  above  the  firft  i  and  a  fupplemenf  of  2  vo-* 
lumes  in  folio  has  lately  been  compiled  by  other  hands. 

Though  this  wo'fk  has  rnade  the  iiame  of  mr:  Chambers 
flefervedly  famous,;  yet  we  are  able  to  give  our  reader  little 
-  br  no  information  coficettiihg  his  perfon.  Hefervedah  appreri- 

ticefhlp  to  inf.'  Seriex*  the  celebrated  globe  and  map  maker  | 
but  finding  himfelf  under  no  heceffitybf  following  bufinefc,  he 
took  chambers  in  Grays-inn,  and  devoted  hirhfelf  to  ftudy* 
tie  died  abtJut  the  year  1 740.  Befides  the  large  work  abovc- 
hientiohed)  he  tranflated  "  The  Jefuit's  Perfpeftive"  froni 
the  French :  ,which  was  prihted  fri  quarto^  and  has  urider- 
£one  feveral  editions* 

r  CHAMIER  (Daniel)  a  very  emihcht  firoteftan£ 

v'f^  divine;  was  born  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  long  rqinifter  af 
Mctau  Montelimart  in  that  province,'  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
16 12,  to  Montaubonj'  to  be  profeflbr  of  divinity.  He  was 
killed  at  trie  fiege  of  that  place  by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621. 
He  was  no  lcfs  diftinguifhed  among  his  party  as  a  ftatefmari 
than  as  a  divine.  No  rhan  oppdfcd  the  artifices  employed  by 
the  court  to  diftrefs  the  prdteftantfc,  with  more  fteddinefs* 
and  inflexibility;  Varillas  fays  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
edi£t  of  Nantz.  Tho*  politicks  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time ;  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  exteiifive  learning,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  writings^  His  treatife  De  oecumenico  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiftolae  jefpitirie  are  cofftfherlded  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  His  Panftratie  catholiqucj  in  which  the 
controverfy  bctweefi  tHe  proteftants  and  Roman  cathblicks  is 
learnedly  Handled^  It  was  written  at  the  defireof  thefynod 
of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine. 
Thefynodof  Privas,  in  1612,  Ordered  him  2000  livres  to 
defray  the  tharges  of  the  impreffiori  of  the  firft  three  volumes. 
Though  this  Work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes  it  is  not 
Complete ;  for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church. 
This  would  haVe  rnade,  a  fifth  vblurhe;  which  the  author's 
death  prevented  him  fromflniftiing;  This  body  of  controverfy 
^as  printed  at  Gendva  In  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretiri 
profeflbr  of  divinity>  An  abridgement  of  it  was  publiflied  in 
the  fame  city  in  1643^  *n  one  vo^ume  'n  folio,  by  Frederick 
BpanHcim  the  father.  His  Corpus  theologicum,  and  his 
Epiftolae  jefuitiafc  were  printed  in  a  fmall  folio  voldrne  in  1693* 

•). ■  :  <  CHAMPAGNE  (Prtltifr  bf)  a  Celebrated  painter; 
jv  {,  , ! .  fra$  born  at  Bruflels  in  the  year  16021  He  difcovered  an  in- 
PL^tirs.*    ilinatiart  to  priiritiiig  frtfrh  his  f  otltH  i  and  owed  but  little  td 
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matters  for  the  perfection  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  thai 
he  learned  landfchape  from  Fouquiere.  In  all  other  braffches 
of  his  art  nature  was  his  matter,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fol- 
lowed  her  very  faithfully.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  fet 
off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way  *  But  he  proceeded^ 
as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He.  lodged  there  in 
the  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouffin  alfo  dwelt ;  and  thefe 
two  painters  became  very  good  friends."  Du  Chefhe,  painter 
to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  employed  about  thepaintings 
In  die  palace  df  Luxemburg,  and  fet  Pouffin  and  De  Cham- 
pagne at  work  under  him.  Pouffin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces  in 
the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pictures  irJ  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,'  that 
Du  Chefne  grew  jealous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne^ 
who  loved  peace4,  returned  to  Bruffels,  with  an  intent  to  g6 
through  Germany  into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  therej 
when  a  letter  came  to  hirh  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe^ 
Who  was  furveyor  of  the  buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  Du 
Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite  film  back  to  France.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  thither^  and  was1  preferitly  made  director 
of  the  queen's  painting,'  who  fettled  oh  him  an  annual  penfi- 
bn  of  1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  of 
Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  buiinefs,  he  went  thro 
a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  at 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  and  among  other 

( laces  fome  of  his  pi&ures  are  to  be  feen  ih  .the  Chapter- 
oufe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  churches  iii 
that  city ;  without  reckoning  an  irifinity  of  portraits,  which 
are  noted  for  tMeir  likenefsj  as  well  as  for  being  finifhed  to  a 
very  high  degree!  The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the 
fault  of  the  Carmelites  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James,  • 
where  his  crucifix  is  much  efteemed:  but  the  beft  of  his1 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's 
apartment  at  Vincennes,  made  on  the  fubject  of  the  peace 
m  the  year  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  reftbr  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting,  which  offite  he*  exercifeH  many  yearsi 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeffion,  when 
Le  Brun  arrived  at  raris1  ftbrn  Italy ;  and,  though  Le  Brun 
was  foon  at  the  head  of.  the  art^  and  made  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  he  (hewed  no  difguft  at  the  preference,  that  was 
given  to  his  detriment  and  lofs.  There  is  another  inftance 
upon  record  oF  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  in- 
tegrity. Cardinal  Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune* 
if  he  would  quit  the  queen  mother's  fervfce :  but  Champagne 
rcfuftdi    thi  cardinal1*  chief  Valet  de  chambre  affured  him 

farther) 
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farther,  that  whatever  he  would  afk,  his  emineftcy  wcrutd 
grant  him;  to  which  Champagne  replied,  "  if  the  cardinal 
*«  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  only  thing  I  am  am- 
c«  bilious  of,  it  would  be  fomething  j  but  hnce  that  was  im- 
u  poffible,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his  eminency  was  the 
*c  continuance  of  his  good  graces.'*  It  is  faid,  the  cardinal 
was  highly  affected  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ;  who* 
though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  iervice,  did  not  however 
refufe  to  work  for  bin*.  Among  other  things  he  drew  hi* 
picture  for  him,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  piece! 
he  ever  painted  in  his  life. 

Champagne  died  in  the  year  1674}  and  was  much  beloved 
by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man« 
lie  had  a  ion  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Du  Chefne'a 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
of  thefe  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery,  for  flie  was  a  daughter,  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptift  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptift  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruflbls,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting 
under  his  uncle;  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he  always  followed* 
tho'  he  fpent  fifteen  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moft 
friendly  and  affe&ionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  pro- 
feflbrof  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged42  years* 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary)  an  EnglMh  lady,  who 
diftinguifted  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at 
Malmefbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1687.  Her  father 
was  a  di (Ten ting  minifter  at  Bath,  wnofe  circumftances  made 
it  neceffary,  that  (he  fhould  be  brought  up  to  bufinefs ;  and 
accordingly  fhe  became  a  milliner.  However  he  took  care 
to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
a^,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collefted  from  the  following 
lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
flie  publifhed :  for  they  feem  to  have  been  written  from  the 
heart,  and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  philofophy.  Wc 
give  them  as  a  fpecimen  both  of  her  poetry  and  Virtue* 

Sweet  folitude,  the  mufo  dear  delight* 
Serene  thy  day,  and  peaceful  is  thy  night. 
Thou  nurfe  of  innocence,  fair  virtue's  friend  ! 
Silent,  tho'  rapturous,  pleafures  thee  attend. 
Earth's  verdant  fcenes,  the  all-furrounding  fkies 
Employ  my  wond'rins;  thoughts,  and  feaft  my  eyes. 
Nature  in  ev'ry  objea  points  the  road, 
Whence  contemplation  wings  my  foul  to  God. 

He's 
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tte'i  all  in  all.     His  wifdom, .  goodnefs,  power,. 
Spring  in  each  blade*  and  bloom  in  every  flower, 
Smile  o'er  the  meads,  and  bend  in  every  hill,    -% 
Glide  in  the  ftream,  and  murmur  in  the  rill :    > 
All  nature  moves  obedient  to  his  will.  J 

Heaven  lhakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  forefts  nod, 
When  awful  thunders  fpeak  the  voice  of  God. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have 
a  turn  for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  with 
riddles  in  verfe ;  and  was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of 
life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper  years,  (he  applied 
herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  modern  poets;  and  of  the 
ancient  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could  affift  her.  She 
is  laid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as  they,  but 
treated  of  fubje£fej  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  nature, 
and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  publick ;  and  fhe  waa 
complimented  for  it  particularly  by  mr.  Pope,  with  whom 
file  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed 
which  determined  her  to  live  {ingle  i  though  (he  had  a  fweet 
Countenance,  and  was  foil  ici ted  to  marry.  In  this  ftate  fhe 
died,  after  about  two  days  illnefe,  in  the  58H1  year  of  her 
age,  September  the  nth  1745* 

CHAPEL AIN    (John)    ah  ehiihent  French  pdet, 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1595  j  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac* 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men.     He  wrote  odes,  fonnets, 
the  laft  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  ahd  other  pieces  of  po-* 
etryj  and  at  length  diftinguifhed  hjmfelf  by  his  heroick  po- 
em called  La  pucelle,  or  France  delivree.     Chapelain  feems  B  ^. 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after  jj^^j 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  French  poets.  Gaf-  dct  savant* 
fendus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  hitfi  in  this  light  ;t0"|-£  P; 
and  fays,  that  "  the  French  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  *' "^  an,i 
u  and  reparation,  for  the  lofs  they  have  fuftaihed  by  the 
u  death  of  Malherbe,  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has 
u  now  taken  the  place  of  the  defun&,  and  is  become  the 
K  arbiter  of  the  French  language  and  poetry."    MonfieurinV|^ 
Sorbiere,  in  the  life  of  GafTendus  prefixed  to  his  works,  hasptirefc* 
hot  fcrupted  to  fay,  that  Chapelain  reached  even  Virgil  him- 
felf  in  heroick  poetry ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  a  man  of 

£reat  erudition  as  ww  43  modefty.    He  poffeflfed  this  glori- 
ous 
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ins  reputation  for  thirty  years ;  and,  For  aiigKt  we  know? 
might  have  poflefled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  Had  fuppreffed 
the  Pucelle :  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  the  year 
1656  ruined  his  chara&er,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his 
friends  to  fupport  it.  He  had  employed*  a  great  many  years 
about  it ;  his  friends  gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour  ; 
the  expectation  of  the  publick  Was  raifed  to  the  utmoft ;  and$ 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  difappointed.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  thatChapelain  was  afterwards  fet  as  much  too  low  in 
fiis  poetical  capacity,  as  perhaps  before  he  was  too  high.  How- 
ever, though  he  is  laid  to  have  had  all  the  tendernefsforhis  Pu- 
celle, that  a  father  has  for  an  only  child,  headed  the  philofopher 
very  well  upon  this  occafion.  He  bore  the  outrages,  as  he 
thought  them,  of  the  poets  and  criticks  with  great  patience; 
and  teemed  as  little  furprifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  He  contented  himfelf  with  only  re- 
monftrating  to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  "  the  good  opinion 
*c  they  had  previoufly  conceived  of  the  Pucelle,  had  not 
c<  been  inculcated  by  him;  that  he  had  always  thought 
cc  modettly  of  his  own  productions ;  arid  that  the  pr&ifes, 
*'  which  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  Pucelle  before  its  pub- 
"  iication,  had  given  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  ©cc." 
Thefe  are  Chapelain's  pwn  words  in  his  preface  to  that  po- 
em; fo  that  Boileau  mayjuftly  be  thought  too  fevere,  if  not 
injurious,  when  he  fays, 

Lui-meme  il  s'applaudit,  &  d'un  efprit  tranqiiile 
Prend  le  pas  a'u  Parnafle  au-deflfus  de  V  irgile. 

Sat:  m 

But  the  wits  were  all  in  confederacy  againft  it ;  ajid  there  . 
goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  tavern  in  France,  where  Boileau,  "Ra- 
cine, Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet,  Chape- 
lain's Pucelle  was  always  laid  upon  the  table ;  where  the  law 
was,  that  every  man,  who  offended  againft  the  rules  of  juft 
argumentation  or  pure  expreulon,  fhould  be  obliged  to  read 
more  or  fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; with  this  reftriftion  however,  that  the  mbft  enormous 
fblecifm  fhould  not  fubjeft  the  offehder  to  read  more  than 
one  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe  gentlemen  might  make  themfelves, 
Chapelain  had  his  party ;  and  to  (hew  that  he  had,  we  will 
make  an  extraft  from  monf.  Huet's  Commentarius  de  rebus 
fuis,  which  is  rather  hiftorical  than  critical,  and  therefore 
fitter  for  Out  purpofe.    ChnpclaW>   fay's  Huetius)  u  was  i. 

u  man* 
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/<  man,  who  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  learned 
.**  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letters  in  general  j  for  his  ppe- 
"  try  in  particular ;  and  for  the  great  advances  which,  a? 
"  his  friend  Gaflendus  teftifies,  he  had  alfo  made  in  philofo- 
M  phy  and  mathematicks.     I  do  not  mind,  fays  he,  the  bafe 
M  attempts  of  fome  minute  and  envious  poets,  who  have 
"  not  half  his  genius,  to  leffen  his  fame  by  abufing  his  Pu- 
M  celle:  their  malignity  appears  Sufficiently  frojn  their  for- 
"  wardnefs  to  judge  of  a  wnole  work,  when  only  half  of 
u  it  is  publifhed,  — It  muft  be  owned,  that  Chapelain  has 
u  not  been  careful  enough  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  tafte  of 
u  the  age  he  lives  in :  which  is  foftj  effeminate,  impatient 
a  of  a  long  work,  and  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  majefty 
**  and  fublimity  of  an  epick  poem. — :I  for  my  part,  whq 
u  have  read  through  the  whole,  can  fafely  affirm,  that  if  h,e. 
a  had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  tafte 
"  prevailed,  his  work  muft  have  met  with  all  the  honour 
"  and  applaufe  fojuftly  due  to  it :  on  which  account  I  can 
"  by  no  means  aflent  to  the  judgment  of  the  duke  de  Mon- 
"  taufieur  and  monf,  Conrart,  whom  Chapelain  appointed  by 
<k  will,  arbiters  of  this  poem.     For,  although  he  had  expe- 
"  rienced  fo  much  unrpafonablenefs  in  the  bad  reception  the 
u  firft  part  of  it  met  with,  yet  he  had  the  refolution  to  fi- 
<f  nlfli  it;    and,   after  fortifying  it  againft  his  adverfaries 
M  with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  thefe  friends  either  to  be 
u  publifhed  or  fupprefled,  as  they  fhould  think  mod  for  his 
u  credit.     They  thought  it  fitter  to  be  fupprefled  ;  in  my 
*c  humble  opinion,  very  injurioufly,  fince  a  work  complete 
"  in  all  its  parts  muft  appear  to  infinitely  more  advantage, 
tt  than  when  viewed  only  by  halves."    Huetius  goes  on  ton.  y6o,*« 
tell  us  of  the  intimacy,  which  fubfifted  .between  Chapelain 
and  himfelf;    and  how  at  Chapelain's  requeft,  he  jnferi- 
bed  to  him  his  Journey  into  Switzerland.     Chapelain,  fays 
he,  u  befides  the  comrnon  motives  of  friendfhlp,  had  a  par- 
*c  ticular  reafon  for  defiring  this  of  me*  fpringing  from  that 
M  fecret  enmity^  with  had  formerly  fet  him  and  Menage  at  va- 
."  riance.     I  at  that  time  had  £<jdrefTed  foniething  to  Me- 
"  nage,  which  fhewed  |hp  high' opinion  I  had  of  him,  and 
"  the  value  I  fet  upon  his  friendfhip,     This  Chapelain  en- 
4"  vioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  preference  to 
"  him ;  and  therefore  did  not  blufh  to  tollicit  of  mc,  a  little 
«■•'  too  barefacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard ;  upon  which 
/c  I  prefixed  to  my  book  the  following  copy  of  verfes  to  him, 
P  in  commendation  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  &c."  1Mli 

Chapelam. 
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Chapelain  died  at  Paris  upon   the  llA  of  February  in  the 

!rear  1674,  aged  79.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  councel- 
ors;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  fordidly  ftingy, 
Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance  a  long 
lime  with  Chapelain  -,  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infilled,  that  we  ihould  go  and  offer  a  recon- 
ciliation to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intention,  u.as  much  a§ 
u  poflible,  to  livft  in  peace  with  all  men/'  We  went,  and 
I  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  billets  in  the  chimnry,  which 

MenagfcuL  I  had  obfefved  there  twelve  years  before..  He  had  50000 
crowns  in  ready  Cafh  by  him ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was 
to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened^  and  the  bags  taken  out,  that 
he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  his 
bags  about  him,  when  he  died :  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
certain  academician  to  fay,  *c  there's  our  friend  Chapelain 
•M  juft  dead,  like  a  millet  among  his  bags."  He  had  no  oc- 
-cafion  therefore  to  accept  of  catdihal  Richelieu's  offer.  Cha- 
pelain being  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who 
was  fond  of  being  thought  a  wit  as  Well  as  a  ftatefman,  and 
was  going  t6  publifh  fortiething  which  he  Would  have  pa& 
for  a  fine  thing,  could  not  devife  a  better  expedient,  thai} 
prefixing  Chapelain's  name  to  it.     <c  Chapelain,"  fays  he, 

lUillet,  &.  "  lend  me  your  name  On  this  occafion,  and  HI  lend  you  my 

4oaj.  ▼!.  p.   u  purfe  on  any  other. 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Emanuel  LulliEr)  a  cde? 
brated  French  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
was  born  in  the  year  1621,.  He  was  the  natural  fon  or 
Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of  cOnfiderable  rank  arid  fortune, 
who  was  extremely  tender  of  him*  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  He  had  the  great  Gaflendus  for  his  maiter  in 
philofophy ;  but  he  diftlngiiifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  fino 
turn  for  poetry.  There  Was  an  uncommon  eafe  iri  all  he  wrote  * 
and  he  was  excellent  in  coiftpofing  with  double  rhymes*  We 
are  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in  verie  and  profe, 
railed  voyage  de Bachaumont.  Many  of  the  moft  fhining 
parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to  afcribe 
to  him :  for  Moliere  Confulted  him  upon  all  occaftons,  and 
paid  the  h;gheft  deference  to  his  talle  and  judgment.  He 
Was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  with  many  peffons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his 
Company :  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  dwn  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  no  fmall  {hare  in  the  favour 
of  the  king.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but 
frithaj  £  very  voluptuous  man.    There  goes  a  ftory,  that 
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Boileau  met  him  one  day,  and  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
that  u  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would  certainly  hurt 

*  him."  Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  afltfted  ;'  but  this 
peering  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  "  come,  fays  he, 
u  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  "with  patience 

*  to  all  that  you  fliall  fay."  Boileau  led  the  way  in  hopes 
ef  converting  him,  but  alafs!  things  ended  much  otherwifc; 
for  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  bofh  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  font  home,  in  feparate  coaches, 
Chapelle  died  in  the  year  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  re-i 
printed  with  additions  at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George)  born  in  the  year  1557,  was 
1  man  highly  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatick  writings 
and  poetry.  In  the  year  1574,  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the 
univerfities,  it  is  not  known  which  of  them,  where  he  at- 
tained a  perfetft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  5 
to  the  fhidy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without 
meddling  either  with  logick  or  philofophy.  After  this  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakefpear, 
Johnfon,  Sidney,  Spertcer,  and  Panic].  Sir  Thomas  Wal-r 
ungham  was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Wal- 
ungham,  eiq;  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpe&ed  by  prince 
Henry  and  Robert  earl  of  Somerfet  j  but  the  former  dying 
hnmaturely,  and  the  latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the 
death  of  Overbury,  all  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there. 
He. was  encouraged  however  under  the  reign  of  Jarjies  I, 
and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends;  only  Ms  faid,  that  Ben 
Johnfon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
his  rifmg  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of  Shakefpear,  was 
Without  a  rival,  Befides  dramatick  pieces,  Chapman  was  the 
author  of  many  other  works.  He  translated  Homer's  Iliad 
and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry:  it  is  yet  looked  upon  with 
fome  refped.  He  translated  his  Odyffey,  which  was  pub- 
lifced  in  16 14,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Sotnerfet.  He 
was  thought  to  |iaye  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  in- 
deed no  mean  genius  :  Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthu-? 
fiaft  in  poetry.  He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,  and 
began  a  translation  of  Mufeus's  De  amoribus  Hems  ic  Le- 
andri.  He  died  in  the  year  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried 
in  the  yard  cm  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  fields :  after  which  a  monument  was .  ere£ted  over  his 
grave,  at  the  expence  aftd  under  the  direction  of  the  cele* 
prated  architect  »d  his  beloved  friend  Jnigo  Tones,  wljereon 
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is  tngrayen,  Georgius  Chapmannus,  poeta  Homericus,  philor 
fophus  verus  (etfi  chriftianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afped,  and  graceful  manner j 
religious  and  temperate  ;  qualities,  fays  Wood,  which  fel- 
dom  meet  in  a  poet :  and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
clergy,  that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  "  as  Mulaeus, 
44  wno  wrote  the  lives  of  Hero  and  Leander,  had  two  excel- 
*  <c  lent  fcholars  Thamarus  and  Hercules,  fohadhe  in  England 
<c  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  rejgn,  two  excel- 
<c  cellent  imitators  in  the  fame  argument  anc{  fubje&,  name- 
Wood,  fce.  €€  ly,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George  Chapman."  He 
wrote  feventeen  dramatick  pieces ;  and  among  them  a  mafque, 
called  The  temple.  This  was  compofed  by  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  king  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :  and  it  was 
.performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  on  February  the 
15th  16 1 3-14,  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  with  a 
defcription  of  their  whoje  fhew,  as  thpy  marched  from  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls's  houie  to  the  court,  with  all  their  noble 
conforts  and  attendants,  invented^  fashioned,  and  exhibited 
by  the  author's  friend  Inigo  Jones.  '." 

CHAPPEL  (William)  a  very  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, bifhop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  was  descended,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents 
tthat  were  but  in  narrow  circumftances,  and  born  at  Lexing- 
ton in  Nottinghamfl^ire  upon  the  10th  of  December    1582. 

vitt  GnKr  fa  was  fent  to  a  J?rapcma.r  fc^ool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame 
elmi  Chap-  county  (  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  removed 
pel  a  feipfo  to  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge ;  of  which,  after  having 
*°  cnpU"  taken  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees,  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  in  the  year  1607.  He  became  as  eminent  a  tutor, 
Fuller's  M  ^Y  m  tne  univeriity ;  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  hi) 
Worthies,  in  abilities  as  a  difputant,  in  regard  to  whjd)  there  is  an  anec- 

Nottfl!g"      ^otc  or  two  Pre^crvc^>  di'dt  arc  we^  worth  relating.     In  the 
hun&ut,  p.  fhrulg  0f  tne  year  1624,  king  James  yifited  the  university  of 

Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity-college,  and  wa£  entertained 
with  a  philofophical  aft,  and  other  academical  performances. 
Fuller's  At  thefe  exercifes  dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity-college  was  refpon- 
Hift.of  dent  at  St.  Mary's ;  where  mr.  Chappel  as  opponent  puihed 
Cambridge,  him  fo  hard,  that  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  up  the  dif- 
?•  l6*  pute,  he  fainted.  Upon  this  king  James,  who  valued  him- 
felf much  upon  his  fkill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  mainr 

taw 
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lain  the  queftion ;  but  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  doctor ; 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majefty  u  openly  profefled  his  joy  to  find  a  man 
u  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubjecV  Many  years  after 
this,  fir  William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifli 
titular  dean  of  that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  mr.  Chappel,  then 
dean  of  Cafhel,  and  provoft  of  Dublin,  accidentally  over* 
look  them ;  upon  which  fir  William,  who  was  then  prefi- 
dent  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans  fhould  dis- 
pute, which,  though  mr.  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifli  dean,  with 
g^eat  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  diffi-  uor7Jlce«, 
culty,  laying*  "  excufe  me,  fir;  I  don't  care  to  difpute  with  Redudioa 
u  one,  who  is  wont  to  |pll  his  man/'  of  heUnd, 

But  to  return.    It  is  probable,  that  he  would  have  fpent  *'  *$*• 
his  days  in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpected 
offer  from  dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  of  the  deanery 
of  Cafhel  in  Ireland  ;  which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf 
tells  us,  be  was  very  much  difturbed  at  Cambridge  by  the 
calumnies  of  fome  who-  envied  his  reputation,   he  was  yet  vita  Cull* 
very  unwilling  to  accept.     For  being  a  man  of  a  quite  eafy  clmi  Ch»?- 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  ambiti-  ***• 
©us  of  dignities :  but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the 
offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was  inftalled 
dean  of  Cafhel,  Auguft  20,  1633.     boon  after  he  was  made  ibiJ. 
provoft  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin  by  Laud,  then  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,    and  chancellor  of  the  univeriity  of 
Dublin ;  who,  denrous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  uni- 
veriity,  looked  upon  Chappel  as    the  propereft  perfon  to 
fettle  the  eftablifhmcnt  that  was  propofed.     Chappel  took  straftord't 
vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge,    the  burden  of  which  he  !•*««■.  *ol. 
thought  too  heavy  for  his  fhoulders ;   and  for  this  purpofe  u  p*  S*9' 
returned  to  England  in  May  1634,  but  in  vain.     Upon  this 
he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  refigned  his  fellowfhip ; 
which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fays,  was  the   fweeteft  of  earthly 
preferments*     He  alfo  vifitea  his  native  country ;  and  taking  Vita  Gofi. 
his  laft  leave  of  his  ancient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned  el™  Ch*P» 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.     He  was  elected  provoft  of  Trinity-  *€ 
college,  and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed  to 
htm »  though  he  was  not  fworn  into  it  till  June  5,  1637, 
on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooncr  fettled  and 
received.    The  excrcifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  more  sir  J»mM 
ftrjcHy  looked  to,  nor  the  difcipline  better  obferved  than  in  ^^ 
his  time  j  only  the  lecture  for  teaching  Irifh  was  after  his,7.°p/j66."| 
admiffion,  wholly  waved.  Yet,  that  he  might  mix  fomething  3^^  |bia . 
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of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  young  minds  might 
j- .  6  not  be  oppreffed  with  too  much  feverity,  he  initituted,  as  fir  James 
•P'5  ''Ware  tells  us,  among^  the  juniors  a  Roman  common  wealth, 
which  continued  during  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  dictators,  confuls,  cenfors,  and  other  officers 
of  ftate  in  great  fplendor.  And  this  fingle  circumftance  may 
ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  who  was  remark- 
able for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very  different  qualities, 
fwectnefs  of  tempter,  and  feverity  of  manners. 

In  1638,  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbi- 

fhop  of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhopricks  of  Cork, 

Cloyne,  and  Rofs ;  and  he  was  confecrated  at   St.  Patrick's 

in  Dublin  upon  the  nth  of  November  in  that  year,  though 

Lloyd's  me- he  had  done  all  he   could   to  avcyd  this  honour.     By  the 

moirsof  thej^g'g  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftfhip  for  fome 

fcrersV      tmti  Dut  at  'a^  refigned  it  July   20,  1640;  before  which 

607.'         time  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bifhoprick    in 

England,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as   he 

Vita  Guli-  tells  us,  and  die  in  peace.  .  But  his  endeavours  were  fruit- 

eJmi  Chap-  jefs  .  ^j  he  was  je^  jn  ireianci  to  fee]  au  the  fury  of  the 

*e '  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  forefeen.     He  was  attacked  in  the 

houfe  of  commons  with  great  bitternefs  by  the  puritan  party, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin  from  Cork,  and  to  put  in 
furcties  for  his  appearance.     In  the  month  of  June   1641, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  confifting  of  fourteen,  though  the  fubftance 
of  them  was  reduced  to  two  5  the  firft  perjury,  on  a  fup- 
pofed  breach  of  his  oath  as  provoft,  the  fecond  malice  to- 
wards the  Irifh,  founded  on  difcontinuing  the  Irifh  lefture, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  provof^.     The  profecution  was 
urged  with  great  violence,  and  for  no  other  reaibn,  but  be- 
caufc  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and  ftridr.  church  difcipline 
in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fanaticifm  of  thofe  times. 
w  ^*"fc     This  divine's  fate  was   fomewhat  peculiar ;  for,  though  the 
ibid. '      "  moftconftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  at  Cam- 
Lloyd,  &c.  bridge  for  heing  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  papift. 
IbW.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  ex- 

pofed  to  it  ill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at,  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which 
'  was  ftill  depending  ;  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark 
for  England,  for  the  fake  of  returning  from  thence  to  Cork, 
which  from  Dublin,  as  things  flood,  he  could  not  fafely  do. 
lie  embarked  on  December  the   26th  1641,  and  the  next 

day 
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<ky  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after  a  double  efcape,  as  him* 
feJf  phrafes  it,  from  the  Irifh  wolves  and  the  Irifli  fea.  He  vita  CuJl^ 
went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  to  elm.  Chap- 
Xenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the  mayor,  p«*? 
who  committed  him  to  goal  upon  the  25th  of  January, 
After  lyijig  there  feven  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
intcreft  of  fir  Hugh  Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon 
giving  bond  in  a  thou  fa  nd  pounds  for  his  appearance ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  fet  out  for  Briftol.  Here  he  learnt, 
that  the  fljjp  bound  from  Cork  to  England^  wherein  were  a 
great  part  of  his.  effe#s,  was  loft  near  Miner^e-ad  ;  and  there* 
in,  among  other  things,  perilhed  his  choice  collection  of 
books.  After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  con-r 
fufions  increafing,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he; 
fpent  the  remainder  of  Tijs  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement ;  an4 
died  at  Derby,  where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whit* 
funday  1649.  We  know  b.ut  little  of  hjs  family,  only  we 
learn  from  the  infciiption  upon  his  monument,  that  "  he 
"  had  a  younger  brother,  while  he  lived,  named  John  Chapr 
"  pel,  who  was  alfo  a  very  eminent  divine,  and  born  for  the 
"  pulpit ;  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  before  him,  and  his 
"  remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mansfield-  Woodhoufe." 
This  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  fome  years  after 
his  deceafe,  in  tbe  church  of  Bilftrop  in  Nottinghamfhire  $ 
where  he  was  buried  by  the  pious  care  of  dr.  Rjchar^l  §terne, 
archbifhop  of  York, 

He  publifhed  the  year  before  his  death  Methodus  con- 
cionandi;    that  is,  The  method  of   preaching,    which    for 
its  ufefulncfs   was  alfo  translated  into  Englifh.     His   Ufe 
of  holy  fcripture,  was  printed  afterwards  iii  the  year  1653. 
He  left  behind  him   alfo  his   own  life,    written   by   him- 
ielf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed  j   firft  from  a 
manufcript  in  the  hands   of  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  bait,    by 
tfie  celebrated  mr.  Hearne,  and  a  fecond   time  by  the  reve-  johannwSe* 
rend  mr.  Peck  from  a  manufcript  ftill  preferved  in  Trinity-  Undi  Anti- 
hall  Cambridge  5  for  the  author  left  two  copies  of  it.     Mr.  Ju*rii  P°l- 
Peck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition,  the  following  v*  p*  j"£° f 
extract  of  a  letter  from  mr.  Beaupre  Bell.     <c  'Tis  certain  Defidcrata 
^  THE  WHOLE  DUTY   OF  MAN    was   written CurU.fWi. 
u  by  one,  who  fuffered  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland  j  and  fome  "'  *  '  **• 
u  lines  in  this  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conjecture,  that 
M  bifhop  Chappel  was  the  author.    March  3?  1734."  Thus* 
we  fee,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other   great  and  good 
perfcns,  comes  in  for  part   of  the  credit  of  that  excellent 
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book  ;  yet  there,  is  no  explicit  evidence  of  his  having  beeit 
the  author  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  although  it  was  not  publifli- 
ed  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  agreeable  enough  to 
this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing  j  but  then  there 
can  be  no  reafon  given,  why  his  name  fhould  be  fupprefled 
in  the  title  page,  when  a  pofthumous  work  of  his  was  actu- 
ally published  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 

CHARLETON  (Walter)  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
Wood'iAtb.  fon  Qf  tne  reverend  Walter  Charleton  reftor  of  Shepton 
i?aS.'  iiia.  Mallet  in  Somerfetfliire.     He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet 
February  2,  16 19.     He  was  inftrufted  in  grammar  learning 
Hift.  &    .    by  his  father,  and  in  Lent  term  1635,  was  entered  at  Mag- 
Oxon "l.  ii.  dalen  na^'>  Oxford,  under  dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
p.  337.        Oxford.     He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and  / 
had  the  degree  of  doftor  of  that  faculty,  conferred  on  hint,, 
in  February  1642.     Soon  after,    he  was  made  one  of  the 
phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.     Upon  the  decline 
of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  confiderable 
practice.     In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  before  the  reftoration,    he 
wrote  and  publifhed  feveral   treatifes    on  various  fubjefts : 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
Athea.        Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
Oxon.  vol.    Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  honour  after 
u«co .  11  2.  tke  king's  return.     Upon  the  founding  of  the  royal  focicty* 
he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.     In   1689  he  was  chofen 
prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     Soon  after,  the  nar- 
Hilh  of  Eo-  rownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the 
*p*f™        ifland  of  Jerfey.     He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1707, 
Biop.  irit/ and  in  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

CHARPENTIER  (Frakcis)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  ,  at  Paris  in  February  162c.  His  early 
difqovery  of  fine  parts  and  great  acutenefs  made  his  friends 
defign  him  for  the  bar :  but  notwithstanding  his  qualifications 
for  this  profeffion,  his  tafte  and  humour  carried  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  preferred  the  repofe  and  ftillnefs  of  the  clofet 
to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life ;  and  was  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  antiquity,  than  with 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  the  year  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  beft 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  monfieur  Colbert 
ecame  minifter  of  ftate,  he  projected  the  fetting  up  a  French 
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Eaft  India  company ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  mbre  ef- 
feftually,  he  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be 
publifhed  upon  this  fubjed.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Char- 
pentier  to  draw  one  up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  perfor- 
mance, that  he  kept  him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place 
him  in  another  academy  which  was  then  founding,  and  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Infcriptions  and  Me- 
dals. The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a 
confidcrable  mafter,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
his  exa6t  and  critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contri- 
buted more  than  himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  or  medals, 
which  were  ftruck  with  the  moft  conflderable  events,  thatpe|ifl-on 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Hid.  de 

Charpentier  publifhed feveral  works,  which  were  wellre-lActdeJ»« 
ceived.  His  firft  performance  was  The  life  of  Socrates,  prin- 
ted in  the  year  1650,  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia :  and  eight  years  after,  he  publifh- 
ed another  French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely, 
of  his  Cyropedia.  In  the  year  1664,  he  publifhed  A  dif- 
courfe of  a  faithful  fubject  concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
French  Eaft  India  company,  addreffed  to  all  Frenchmen  5 
and  in  i#>5?  An  account  of  this  new  eftablifhment,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  king.  The  fhare  he  had  in  a  famous  dif- 
pute,  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  publick  monumental  in- 
fcriptions in  Latin  or  French,  put  him  upon  publifhing  a 
traft  in  the  year  1676,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  French  language  for  the  infeription  of  a  triumphal 
arc :  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame 
fubjed  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  title  of,  The  excellency 
of  the  French  language.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  mr.  Bayle 
fays,  that  Charpentier  <e  has  refuted  the  objeftions  of  his 
u  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs  and  folidity,  and  eftablifhed 
"  bis  own  opinion  upon  the  firmeft  reafons,  enforced  with. 

the  greateft  eloquence  and  erudition  :  and  of  the  -aft,  that 

it  is  full  of  exquifite  erudition,  and  deferves  to  be  read..       . 
"  with  the  greateft  attention."  Rep#  JjC8 

Charpentier  died  upon  the  22d  of  April  1702,  being  82Lettresde 
years  of  age.     His  harangues  and  difcourfes,  aelivered  before  1'*n*  ,684* 
the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  to  make  a  fpecch  to 
the  king,  are  extant  in  the  colle&ions  of  the  academy.  Thtre 
are  likewife  of  his  in  print  feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fon- 
nets,  paraphrafes  upon  the  pfalms ;  and  many  other  works, 
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which  have  not  been  printed.  As  to  the  character  of  hi* 
works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgment* 
ftrength  and  learning,  are  every  where  vifible  and  tinning  Irt 
them.  There  the  reader  may  meet  with  fome  of  the  highcft 
flights  of  eloquence,  and  mafterly  flxokes  of  compofition, 
which  will  convince  him  j  that  Charpenticr  did  not  copy  but 
from  the  beft  originals* 

gayle.  CHARRON  (Peter)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

1541;  Though  his  parents  were  in  very  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  feeing  fomcthing  in  their  fon  Peter,  which  ar- 
gued a  more  than  common  capacity,  they  were  particularly 
attentive  to  his  education.  After  making  a  confiderable  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  learning,  he  applied  to  logick,  meta- 
'  phyficks,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  Uudied  civil 
and  common  law  at  the  universities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges, 

&itori«  and  commenced  doftor  in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment. He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  moft 
improving  fchool  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  attended 
at  all  the  publick  hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
ing  that  preferment  in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  ally  was 
like  to  come  very  flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft, 

Biylt*  nor  relations  among  the  folicitors  and  proctors  of  the  court* 
nor  meannefs  enough  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle 
himfelf  into  bufinefs,  he  gave  over  that  employment,  and 
"  clofely  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  :  and  by  his  fuperior 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  high  reputation,  with 
the  greateft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  infomuch 
that  the  bifhops  feemed  to  ftrive  which  of  them  mould  .get 

ibid*  him  into  his  diocefe ;  making  him  an  offer  of  the  place  of 

theological  canon  or  divinity  lecturer  irt  their  churches,  and 
of  feveral  other  dignities  and  benefice?,  befides  giving  hirri 
feveral  noble  prefents.  He  was  fuccefiively  theologal  of  Ba- 
zas, Acqs,  Lethoure,  Agen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon 
and  fchool maftcr  in  the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter 

Alortrii  in  the  church  of  Conddm.  Qyeeh  Margaret,  duchefs  of 
Bulois,  was  pleafed  to  entertain  him  for  her  preacher  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  king,  though  at  that  time  a  proteftant,  fre- 
quently did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience,  ffe 
was  alfo  retainer  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagriac  the  pope's 
legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.  He  ne- 
Ver  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
With  defervinf,  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft,  and  had 
therefore  no  other  title  or  character^  but  that  of  prieft  only* 

After 
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After  fevcnteen  or  eighteen  years  abfence  from  Paris,    he 
refolved  to  go  and  end  his  days  there,    but  being  a  great 
lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfeif  by  vow  to  become  a 
Carthufian.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was  reje&ed,  not- 
withftanding  his  moft  preffing  entreaties.     He  could  not  beBayIe- 
received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about  feven  or 
eight  and  forty.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  aH  the 
vigour  of  youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addrefled 
himfelf  to  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  and  upon  the  fame  reafons ;  whereupon  he  was  affured 
by  three  learned  cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceflbry 
to  the  non-performance  of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  confcience,    continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecu- 
lar,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  order. 
He  preached  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  the  yearIb,d* 
1589.     Going  afterwards  toBourdeaux,  he  contracted  there 
a  very  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  fieur  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, author  of  the  well-known  eflays,  from  whom  he  re-  Ibid. 
ceived   all   pollible   teftimonies  of  reciprocal   affe&ion ;  for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that 
in  regard  he  left  no  iflue  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  fhould, 
after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain, 
as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.    H*  ftaid  at  Bour- 
deaux  from  the  year  1589,  to  the  year  1593 ;  and  in  that 
interval  compofed  his  book,  entitled,  Les  trois  verites,  the 
Three  truths  [a],  which  he  publifhed  in  1594.     This  work 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bifhop  and 
count  of  Cahors,  who  fent  for  him,  and  offered  him  the 
places    of  his  vicar  general,  and  canon  theologal  in  his 
church,  which  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the  gene- 
ral aflembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595,  and  was  chofen  firft  fe-ibW. 
cretary  to  the  aflembly*     In  1599  he  returned  to  Cahors,'Moreri. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  compofed  eight  difcourfes 
upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  others  upon 
the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife  his  books 
of  wifdom.     Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop  of 

[a]  Thefe  three  truths  are  the  catholick  is  the  only  true  church, 

following :  I.  That  there  is  a  God  By  the  firlt  he  combats  the  athcifts ; 

and  a  true  religion :  II.  That  of  by  the  fecond  the  pagans,  jews  and 

all  religions  the  chriftian  is  the  on-  mahometans :  ana  by  the  third,  the 

ly  true  one :    III.  That  of  all  the  hereticks  and  fchifmaticks.     Bayle. 
chriftian  comjnunions  the  Roman 
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Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with  the 
chaptcrfljip  in  his  church,  and  the  theologal  chair  foiling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that 
too,  which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  fetde  there. 
In  the  year  1601  he  printed  at  JJourdeaux  his  books  of  wif- 
dom,  which  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  rnade  his  char 

Bayk.  rafter  generally  known.  In  October  1603  he  made  &  jour- 
pey  to  r aris,  to  thank  the  bifliop  of  Boulogne,  who,  in  or- 
der to  have  him  near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of 
theologal  canon.  This  Charron  was  difpofed  to  accept  of, 
but  the  moifture  and  coldnefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its 

IbM.  nearnefs  to  the  fea,    not  only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend, 

a  melancholy  and  unpkafant  place,  but  very  unwholefome 
and  rheumatick  and  foggy  too ;  adding,  that  the  fuji  was 
his  vifible  God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At  Paris  he  be- 
gan a  new  edition  of  his  books  of  wifdom,  of  which  he  lived 
to  fee  but  three  or  four  fbeets  wrought  off;  dying  on  the  16th 
of  Novernber  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  The  impreffion  of  the 
fcew  edition  of  his  book  of  wifdom,  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paflages  m 
the  former  edition,  was  completed  in  die  year  1604  by  the 
care  of  a  friend ;  but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edition  contained 
fome  things,  that  were  either  fuppreffed  or  forteoed  in  the 
fubfequent  one,  it  was  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bookfellers  of  feveral  cities  reprinted  the  book 
after  that  edition;  and  this  induced  a  Paris  booJdeller  to  print 
an  edition,  to  which  he  fubjoiped  all  the  paflages  of  the  firft 
.edition,  which  had  been  ftruck  out  or  corrected,  and  all 
thofe  which  the  preiident  Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by 
tl>e  chancellor  jto  examine  the  book,  judged  neceftary  to  be 
changed.  This  edition  appeared  in  1707.  These  have 
been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  Englifij,  the  laft  and  beft 
was  made  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  fometime  feUow  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1697.  As  for 
what  relates  to  his  temper,  manners,  converfation,  and  ac- 
tions, let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  he  made  it  his  conftant  bufi- 
nefs  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  excellent  rules  and 
maxims,  contained  at  large  in  his  fecond  book  of  his  treatife 
of  wifdom.  What  peifuaficn  of  church  he  was  of,  his 
•Three  truths  abundantly  declare.  How  ftrift  and  confei- 
entious  he  was  may  appear  from  a  fingie  inftance,  that  thof 
he  was  poflefled  of  feveral  theologal  canonries,  one  after  an- 
other, yet  he  would  never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any 
of  them  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  nor  to  name  his  fuccel-r 
for7   for  fear  of  giving  occafion  to  the  cenfure  of  having 
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upon  private  considerations  put  in  an  unqualified  man,  but 
he  conftandy  gave  them  up  freely  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
bifhops  who  had  collated  him.  His  piety  appears  in  his  laftBa?le* 
will  written  all  with  his  own  hand  in  January  1602,  in 
which  he  firft  returns  moft  humble  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  mercies  and  benefits  which  by  his  bounty  he  had  enjoyed 
in  his  life-time,  begs  of  him  moil  earneftly  for  his  infinite 
juid  incomprehenfible  mercy's  fake  and  for  his  merits  (hcd 
and  multiplied  upon  us  all  his  members  the  ele£t  faints,  to 
grant  him  favour,  and  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences ;  to  re- 
ceive him  for  his  own'child ;  to  aflifl:  and  conduct  him  with 
his  holy  {pint,  during  his  continuance  in  this  world,  that  he 
might  ever  remain  in  a  found  mind  and  the  true  love  and  fer~ 
vice  of  him  his  God,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  death  he  would 
receive  has  foul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  into  the  fociety  and 
fweet  tepefe  of  his  well  beloved  ones,  and  infpire  all  his  holy 
and  elect  faints  with  a  pious  and  charitable  difpofition,  to  pray 
*nd  make  intercefiion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  legacies,   he-  bequeaths,  among 
other  things  to  the  church  of  Condom,  provided  his  corpfe 
!      be  interred  there,  two  hundred  livres  (Tournois)  upon  coo- 
ditioa  that  every  year,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  high  mafs 
flttU  be  once  faid  in  bis  behalf,  ana  abfolution  once  pronoun- 
ced over  his  grave.     He  gives  moreover  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  and  young  girls,  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
crowns,  the  yearly  income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  moiety  to  three  or  four  fcholars  ;  the  other  to  three, 
J      four,  or  five  young  maidens,  at  the  difcretion  of  his  execu- 
;      tois,  of  which  he  constituted  five :  the  mafter  of  St.  Andrews 
J      fchool,  and  re&or  of  the  jefuits  at  Bourdeauac  for  the  time 
being,  his  heir,  and  two  of  his  friends;  the  three  laft  to  name 
feme  other  perfons  to  fucceed  in  this  truft  after  their  decease, 
with  this  qualification,  that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
reputed  for  their  abilities,  honefty,  and  charity.     And  that 
my  three  of  thefe  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft,  might  manage, 
ind  dupofe  things  as  they  fhould  fee  convenient :  likewife  he 

Ci  and  bequeaths  to  mrs.  Leonora  Moatagne,  wife  to  the 
de  Camin,  king's  counfel  in  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
.fcaux,  half-fifter  to  the  late  fieur  de  Montagne,  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  And  her  hufband,  monfieur  Camin,  * 
J*e  conftitutes  his  Cole  heir  ;  he  paying  the  charges,  and  legar- 
cies  contained  in  his  will,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  thoufand  livres  Tournois. 

Monfieur  Charron  was  a  perfan,  fays  dr.  Stanhope,  that&fc  prefixed 
feared  Qod?  W  a  pious  apd  gopd  life,  was  charitably  difpofed,  J  <*j~ 

a  per-  * 
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a  pcrfon  of  wifdom  and  conduct,  ferious  and  confederate ;  a 
great  philofopher,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  famous  and  powerful 

{>reacher,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  the  mofl.exeel- 
ent  virtues  and  graces  both  moral  and  divine :  fuch  as  made 
him  very  remarkable  and  fingular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  chriftian ;  fuch  as 
preferve  a  great  honour  and  efteem  for  his.  memory  among 
perfon9  of  worth  and  virtue*  and  will  continae  to  do  fo,  as 
long  as  the  worjd  fhall  laft. 

CHASTEL  (John)  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Pa- 
ris, attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France  upon  the  27th  of 
^7fe^°"  December  in  the  year  1594.  This  princer  having  taken  a 
*  "  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was  returned  to  Paris  that 
very  day.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  miftref9  Gabriel  la 
d'Eftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouchage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was  {truck  in  his  un- 
der lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  John 
Chattel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned  to  cut  his 
throat,  was  then  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  hirn- 
felf  in  the  crowd*  Every  body  flood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs 
to  know  who  the  villain  was ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape. 
But  fomebody  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  at  a  venture ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go ;  faying  that  he 
pardoned  him  :  but  hearing,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  je- 
fuirs,  he  cried  out,  **  muft  then  the  jefuits  be  convi&ed 
"  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  regicide,  being  carried  to 
the  prifon,  called  For-rEveche,  was  there  examined  by  the 
great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houihold,  and 
declared  the  reafons,  that  determined  him  to  fo  defperate  an  at- 
tempt :  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before 
the  officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the 
faft,  he  confefled  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by  being  confeious 
of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  *,  that  he  defpaired 
of  forgivenefs ;  and  that  it  was  impofliblc  for  him  to  efcape 
going  to  hell,  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more 
tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  a&ion.  •  Being  afked,  what 
that  great  a&ion  was,  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of  the  king; 
not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation,  but 
only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.  Being 
afked,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology,  he  anfwered,  from 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy.    He  was  then  afked,  whether  he  had 
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ftudi'ed  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  in  the  meditation  chamber,  in  which  are  the 
pictures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures  5 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  finners,  with  a 
preterice  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  ap^- 
parinons  into  a  refolution  to  commit  bold  actions  r  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under 
father  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation 
chamber.  Being  afked,  who  it  was,  that  perfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king  ?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral 
places,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they, 
who  faid  it,  called  him  a  tyrant-  Then  they  afked  him^ 
whether  it  was  not  cuftomary  with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  kill- 
ing the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  ne  had  heard  them  fay, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  :  that  he  was  without  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  and  that  no  one  ought  to  obey  him,  or 
acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had  obtained  the  pope's 
approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  grand  chamber, 
he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  afferted  and  main* 
tained  the  following  proportion :  viz.  that  "  it  was  lawful 
*'  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no 
,c  member  of/the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved  by 
M  the  pope." 

He  was  fentenced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
December  the  29th,  15949  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux.  The  fentence  fet  forth  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  fufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner:  u  the 
tc  court  has  condemned,  and  does  condemn,  John  Cha- 
"  ftel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chief  door 
**  of  the  church  of  Paris,  ftripped  to  his  fhirt,  holding  in  his 
,c  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two  pounds  weight,  and  there 
"  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  ^nd 
"  treacheroufly  attempted  to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  and 
"  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the  king  in  the  face 
"  with  a  knife;  and  that, "having  been  taught  a  falfe  and 
"  damnable  doctrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it  was  lawful 
u  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
f<  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
w  pope's  approbation ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chattel  re- 
u  pents,  and  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king, 
<c  and  of  the  court.  This  d6ne,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a 
"  fledge  to  la  Place  de  Greve,  (which  anfwers  to  what  we 
w  call  Tyburn,)  and  there  to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and 
u  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers  -,  and  his  right  hand, 
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"  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
"  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off;  afterwards  his  body  to  be 
"  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  borfes,  pulling  feveral  ways, 
€C  and  his  members  andcorpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
44  burnt  to  afbes,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The 
44  court  alio  has  declared,  and  does  declare*  all  his  goods  and 
44  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.  Before  this  fentence  be  e*e- 
44  cuted  upon  him,  he  fhall  affo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuffer 
44  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  de- 
,a  cjane  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  cirumftances  relating 
<"  to  his  trial." 

jBy  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of 
Prance,  but  this  not  intirely  on  account  of  Chattel's  crime  i 
which  was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againft 
them,  that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before,  reter 
Chattel  his  father  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chattel 
was  then  ftudying  philofophy,  were  tried  the  xoth  of  Janua- 
ry following,  The  jefuit  was  banifhed  for  ever*  Peter  Chaf- 
tej  for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  ever  out  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris  ;  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  and  ftran- 
gjed  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed  to  return.  The  jefuit's 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Chaf- 
td  was  fined  two  tboufand  crowns.  The  court  alfo  ordered 
the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chattel  lived,  to  be  intirely  demor 
Jjtfhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  >  the  fpot  on  whicji  it 
flood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  puhlick,  and  that  no 
..other  houfe  fliall  ever  be  built  upon  fcf  but  that  a  high  pillar 
4>f  free  ttone  fhoujd  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  monument 
_©f  that  naoft  wkked  and  abominable  murder  attempted  on 
the  king's  peifon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved  an 
inscription  containing  the  reafons,  for  which  the  houfe  was 
jlemojiihed  and  the  pillar  erected*  This  fentence  was  execu- 
ted ;  but  the  pillar  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpring 
caufed  to  run  therejiuftead  of  it. 

See  Spccbt't  CHAUCER  (Geoffrjey)  one  of  the  greateft,  at 
fife  of  chau- well  as  moft  antient  of  the  EngUui  poets,  lived  in  the  XlVth 
iw  prefixed  .century.     It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  Lonr 

E£donWk''don  ln  f328»  the  fecond  of  kinS  Edward  IIL  He  w^ 
?6oa?  '      educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  jrcjided  <flr4us  eighteenth 

Gen.  Did.  year,  when  he  wrote  the  Court  of  love,  and  fome  other 

r^'o^t*  ?*&**•     He  removed  from  Cambridge,  to  ftudy  at  Oxford, 

Specbt. '  "  m&  afterwards  travelled  into  Francer^HolIand,   and  other 

countries.     Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himfelf  in  the  inner 

Tenjple.     His  djflinguiihing  accompliihments9  both  of  body 
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and  mind,  gairted  him  the  friendship  of  many  perfons  of 
difKndion,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court*  where  his 
frft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page,  fhe^^  dj^ 
king,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  feign,  granted  him 
for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title  of  Dile&us  valettus 
nofter,  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  payable  Out  of  the 
Exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  fot  hltn.  Not 
long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  cham- 
ber ;  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  feign,  the  king  granted 
him  the  further  fum  of  twenty  marks  a  yeaf,  during  Hfe* 
Next  year  he  was  made  fhield-bearer  to  the  king,  fa  the 
number  of  Chaucer's  court  patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche* 
a  lady  diftinguifhed  tor  her  wit  and  virtue,  he  was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  one  Catherine  Rox- 
et,  (daughter  of  fir  Payn,  or  Pagan  Rox*f»  a  native  of 
Hainault,  and  Guien  king  at  arms  for  that  country)  who 
married  fir  Hugh  Swynford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln.  This 
gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  returned 
into  the  dulce's  family,  and  was  appointed  governefe  of  his 
children.  She  had  a  lifter  whofe  name  was  Hiilippa,  a  great 
favourite  likewife  with  the  duke  .and  ductals*  and  by  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  hi* 
age,  and  as  appears  from  a  pidure  taken  of  him  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In 
the  forty-fixth  year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alfo  com- 
miffionedr  in  conjunction  with  other*  perfons,  to  treat 
with  the  republick  of  Genoa.  This  negotiation,  it  k  con*  ****• Br5t* 
jeftured,  regarded  the  hiring  of  fhips  for  the  king's  navy  $  for 
inthofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  gteat  naval  arma- 
ments, yet  we  had  but  very  few  fliips  of  our  own,  and  this 
defed  was  fupplied  by  hiring  them  from  the  free  ftates,  ei- 
ther in  Germany  or  Italy,  Upon  his  return,  his  majefty 
granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in  the  poft  of  Lon* 
don,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England*  Soon  after 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  for 
wool],  wooll-fells,  and  hides  ;  wfth  a  provifo*  that  he  fhould 
perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  atcoUnts  of  it 
with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  aftefr  his  notainatiojk  to 
this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands, 
and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  Ibn  of  fir  Edmund  Sta* 
ptegatfe  of  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this  tftrnfe  amotut* 
ted  to  one  thotxfand  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  laft  yevt  of 
king  Edward,  he  was  one  of  the  cotnmiffioners  f«*  ovtt 
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to  expoftulate  with  the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the 
truce.  Richard  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377, 
confirmed  the  fame  year  his  grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer, 
of  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  likewife  the  other  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richard 
the  lid's  reign,  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  Wickliffe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor 
of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according 
to  the  advice  given  by  Wickliffe.  This  was  highly  refented 
by  the  clergy.  Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our 
poet,  who  was  apprifed  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France, 
and  Zealand,  where  he  wrote  mod  of  his  books. 

His  heceflities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
difcovered,  feized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcover- 
ing  all  he  knew  of  the  late  tranfa&ions  in  this  city,  he  was 
discharged.  This  confeflion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load 
of  calumny.  To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he 
wrote  his  Teftament  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Bcecius  de 
confblatione  pjiilofophiae.  His  afflictions  received  a  very 
considerable  addition,  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter  s 
credit  at  <eourt.  Chaucer  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy 
fcene  of  life,  which  had,  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles* 
and  accordingly  retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed 
part  of  his  time,  in  revifing  and  correcting  his  writings. 
The  duke  of  Lancafter 's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marrying 
Catherine  Swynford,  lifter  to  Chaucer's  >vife,  could  not  in- 
fluence our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  publifh- 
ed  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  aftrolabe.  The  king  upon 
his  return  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  Libel  the  French 
king's  daughter,  then  very  young,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter,  grafted  Chaucer  an  annu- 
ity of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  that  given  hint 
by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced  him  to  difpofe 
of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reign  grant- 
ed him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Duiyiington  caftle,  where 
he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother  in  law,  to  the 
throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of  an  anr 
inuity,  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtain- 
ed a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  for-r 
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mer  letters  patents.  The  new  kin£  alfo  granted  him,  in  th» 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity,  of  forty  marks  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  O&ober  25,  1400,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth  crofs 
iflc.  By  his  wife  Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addrefled  his  Aftrolabe: 
Thomas  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  ambaflador  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  palled 
thro'  feveral  other  publick  ports. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Specht,  dated 
from  Leicefter,  the  30th  of  June  1597,  comparing  Chaucer 
with  other  poets;  tells  us,  that  his  "  Canterbury  tales  con- 
44  tain  in  them  almoft  the  fame  argument,  that  is  handled 
44  in  comedies :  his  ftile  therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and 
M  open,  and  like  unto  theirs  ;  but  herein  they  differ.  The 
44  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  of  another ; 
44  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and  Menander  j  Plautus  from 
44  Menander  and  Demophilus;  Statins  and  Cseciliua  from 
u  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and  almoft  all  the 
"  laft  comedians  from  that,  which  was  called  Antiqua  co- 
cc  media ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
44  is  merely  his  own;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men,  and 
44  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age ;  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly, 
<c  and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatfoever 
44  mark  he  levels  at,"  He  afterwards  obferves,  -that  our  poet 
44  may  rightly  be  called,  the  pith  and  finews  of  eloquence, 
44  and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  plcafant  writing  ; 
u  befides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is, 
44  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptions  to  poflefs  his  readers  with 
44  a  more  forcible  imagination,  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were) 
44  done  before  their  eyes,  which  they  read ;  than  any  other 
44  that  ever  hath  written  in  any  tongue." 

44  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry,"  fays  mr.* 
Dryden,  "  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration, 
44  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is 

a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in,  all  fcienccs,- 

and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubje<9s ;  as  he  knew  * 
44  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  conti-  * 
44  nence,  whidi  is  pra£tifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
44  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.    Chau- 
44  cer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  rfo  bold  • 
4*  to  go  beyond  her:   and    there  is   a  great  difference  of 
44  being  poeta  &  nimis  poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus ;  . 
44  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  affe&ation. 
*4  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confeji,  is  jjot  harmonious  to 
-    3  "  usj 
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**  us,  but  it  is  like  to  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com- 
44  mends,  it  was  auribus  ifHus  temporis  accommodata :  they 
44  who  lived  with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it 
44  mufical,  and  it  continues  fo,  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
44  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gorver,  his 
44  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  fweetnefe  of  a  Scotch 
44  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafmg,  though  not  per- 
44  k£t.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publifhed 
44  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe,  the 
44  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 

,  4C  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is 
44  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofe  and  obvious  an  error,  that 
44  common  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters 
44  of  faith  and  revelation)  muft  convince  the  reader,  that 
44  equally  of  numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroick, 
44  was  either  not  known  or  not  always  pra&ifed  in  Chaucer's 
44  age :  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thousands  of 
44  his  verfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and 
44  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 

.  "  make  otherwife.  We  can  only  fey,  that  he  lived  in  the 
44  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  per- 
44  fe&ion  at  the  firft.  We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow 
44  men.  There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  a  Lu- 
44  cillus  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even 
44  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
44  fax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our 
44  numbers  were  in  their  nonage,  till  thefe  laft  appeared." 

44  He  muft  ( mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds )  have  been  a 
<€  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 
94  as  it  has  been  truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into 
44  the  compafs  of  his  Canterbury  tales*  the  various  manners 
44  and  humours,  as  we  now  call  them,  of  the  whole  En- 
44  glifh  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  Angle  character  has 
44  efcapcd  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguifiied 
44  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations  but  in 
44  their  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  Baptifta  Porta  could 
44  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better  than  by  the  marks 
44  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner  of 
44  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  diffe- 
44  rent  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them 
44  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave 
'<  and  fertous  characters  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  feveral 
44  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch,  as  belong  to 
44  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuch  as  are  be- 
44  coming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.    Some  of  hi*  per- 
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"  folis  are  vicious  and  fomc  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned, 
u  (or  as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned* 
"  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  chara&ers  is  different :  the 
w  reeve,  the  miller,  and  .the  cooler,  are  feveral  men,  and 
"  diftinguiflied  from  each  other,  as  niuch  as  the  mincing  la- 
"  dy,  priorefs,  and  the  broad  (peaking  gap-tooth *d  wife  of 
"  Bath.  But  enough  of  this :  there  is  fuch  %  variety  of 
"  game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftra&ed  in  my 
"  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient 
"  to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty. 
"  We  hear  our  forefathers  and  great  grand-dames  all  before 
"  us,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days :  their  general  charac- 
u  ters  are  ftill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England 
"  though  they  are  called  by  other  names,  than  thofe  of 
M  monks  and  friars,  of  channons,  and  lady  abbeffes,  and 
"  nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out 
"  of  nature,  though, every  thing  is  altered.  ...Boccace  lived 
"  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  Ijad  the  fame  genius,  and 
c<  followed  the  fameftudies:  both  writ  novels  and  each  of 
"  them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  ...In  the  ferious  part 
"  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide, 
"  for  though  the  Englifhman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
"  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not 
"  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of 
u  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled ;  fo  that  what 
"  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  equal. 
"  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the 
u  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
"  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
"  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers* 
"  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
**  disadvantage. " 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew)  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  trie  college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  the  year  1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquain-  Moreri*  *q 
tance  with  mr.  Du  Hamel,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences ;.  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  ftjongly  towards  af- 
tronomy,  prefented  him  to  mr.  Caffini.  Caffini  took  him 
with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him  under  him, 
and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  year  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of 
the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1670 ;  and 
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Caffini  having  the  fouthern  quarter  affigned  him,  took  in 
the  affiftance  of  Chazelles.     In  the  year  1684,  the  duke  of 
Mortemar  made  ufe  of  Chazelles  to  teach  him  mafthema- 
ticks,  and  the  year  after  procured  him  the  preferment  of 
.  hydrography-profeflbr  for  the  galleys  of  Marseilles,  where 
he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots,  deiigned  to  fervc  on 
board  the  gsfteys.     In  the  year  1 686,  the  galleys  made  four 
little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  couries  purely  for  exercife. 
Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ;  kept  his 
fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  {hewed  the  pradice  of  what  he 
taught.     He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and  as- 
tronomical obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.    In  the  years  1687  and  1688, 
he  made  two  other  fea  campaigns,    in  which  he  drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which 
ierved  for  Something  more  than  bare  curiofitles,  and  were 
lodged  with  the  minifters  of  ftate.     At  .the  beginning  of  the 
_  war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryfwtck,  fome  marine 
*  officers,  and  Chazelles  among  the  reft,  fancied  the  galleys, 
might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  that  they 
might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war,  when  the  wind  failed, 
or  proved  contrary  ;  and  alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of 
France  upon  the  ocean.     Chazelles  was  fent  to  the  weftern 
coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pra&icableneSs  of  this 
fcheme  -9  and   in   1690,   fifteen  galleys,  new-built,  fet  fait 
from  Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and 
proved   Serviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.     Here 
Chazelles  performed  the  fun£Hons  of  an  engineer,  and  fhew- 
ed  as  much  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  Soldier.    The 
general  officers  he  Served  under  declared,  that  when  they 
lent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any  poft  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence.     The  galleys,  after 
their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  into  the 
bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur ;  but  here  they  could 
not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to  make  theSe  baSons 
dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnatmg  and  ftench  of 
the  water.     Chazelles  propofed  the  carrying  them  to  Ro- 
han 5  and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  objecting 
inSuperable  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking, 
and  Succeeded  in  it:     While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted 
into  order  the  observations,  which  he  had  made  on  the  coafts 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftinA  maps,  with  a 
portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  large  description  of  eveiy  haven» 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  disco- 
vered, &c*    Thcfe  maps  were  inferted  in  the  Neptune  Fnuv 
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p>ife*  publifhed  in  1692,  in  which  year  Chazelles  Was  en* 
gineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.     In  the  year  1693,  monfieur 
de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  Nep- 
tune Fran^oife  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  al- 
io to  take  in  the  Mediterranean.     Chazelles  defired  that  he 
might  have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftrono-* 
fiscal  obfervations ;  aha,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  paf- 
fcd  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  with 
his  quadrant  and  telefcope  in  his  hand.     When  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  meafured  the  pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four 
fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
die  world.     Now  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  exaft  po- 
fition  to  eaft,  weft,  north,   and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000 
yean  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this  vaft  ftru£hire,  it  follows, 
that  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens;  or,  which  is  what  we  mean, 
that  die  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians  have  all  along 
continued  the  fame.     Chazelles  likewife  made  a  report  of 
bis  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fatif- 
hStion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  the 
year  1695. 

Chazelles  died  in  January  17 10.     He  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  ufefiil  man;  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and Ptnttntlle, 
attainments,  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  !£fto?"  d.e 
endowments.  deiSckn^g 

de  1710* 

CHEKE  (Joan)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family 
of  die  ifle  of  Wight,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
*6th,  1514*     He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  coltege  in 
Cambridge,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen.     He  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  Greek  le£hirer 
of  the  university.     King  Henry  having  founded  about  the 
year  1540,  a  profefibrfhip  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  uni-IWcj4, 
mfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
mr.  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.     He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.     About  1543  he  was  incorpora-Ibjd 
ted  mailer  of  arts  at  Oxford,    where  he  had  ftudied  fome 
time.    In  1544  he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  fir  Anthony  Cooke  to  prince  Edward,  and  one 
of  the  canons  in  the  new  founded  college  at  Oxford,  now 
Chrift  church.   Upon  the  diflblution  of  that  college\jn  1545, 
kgot  a  penfion  in  room  of  his  canonry.    Upon  the  accefli- 
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on  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks ;  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  ele&ed  provoft  of 
King's  college.     In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  vifitmg  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  thirty  two  commiffioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of 
ccclefiaftical  law,  from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.     A- 
bout  this  time  he  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  the  Hurt  of 
fedition.      In  1550  he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.   In 
1 55 1  his  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.    The  year  following  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  for  life:  in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  foon 
after,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  privy  counfellor. 
The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and  his. heirs  male, 
the  honour  of  clerk  in  Suffolk,  with   other  lands   to    the 
amount  of  one  hundred  poun4s  a  year.    Having  afted  as  fe- 
cretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council,  after  king  Ed* 
ward's  decease,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary*s  acoeffion  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  par- 
don, and  was  fet  at  liberty,  after  being  almoft  itripped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fubftance.     The  queen  granting  him  after- 
wards a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence 
into  Italy.    Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chufuig  to  return  into  his 
own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafburgh  in  Germany, 
where  the  Englifh  fervice  was  kept  up ;  winch  he  regularly 
attended.  Mean  while  his  eftate  in  England  was  confifcated  to 
the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  not  come  homeat  the 
expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  licence.  He  was  now  forced 
to  teach  Greek  at  Strafburghfor  his  fubfiftence.  In  1 556  being 
infidioufly  drawn  to  Brufiels,  he  was  by  order  of  king  Philip 
way-laid  in  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  fei- 
zea,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  waggon  to  the  neareft 
harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  fhip,  under  hatches, 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Two  of  the  queen's  I 
chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  ■ 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuccefs ;  dr.  Feck- 
enham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  offer  him  the  j 
alternative  of  *'  either  comply  or  burn."     Sir  John  could  not  I 
withftand  this  argument.     Having  made  his  folemn  fubmiifion 
to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  abfolved 
and  received  into  the  bofom  or  the  Roman  catholick  church 
He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation,  be 
,  fore  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole  court 
His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an  ex 
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change  with  the  queen  for  others*  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
Jhame  fliortening  his  days,  he  died  September  13,  1557,  aged 
forty  three.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by 
Strype.  He  left  three  fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1 547 . 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  and  moil  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin)  an  eminent  German  Luthe- 
ran divine,  was  born  at  Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg,  in  die  year  1 522.  His  father  was  nothing  bet-  Melchior 
terthan  a  wooll-comoer,  fothat,  as  we  may  eafily  imagine,^1*09' in 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
education.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  literature 
in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages.  Then  he  removed 
to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under 
his  relation  George  Sabinus;  and  then  to  Wittemberg,  where 
be  ftudied  under  r hi  lip  Melandhon.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  fchool-mafter  in  Pruffia  \  and  in  the  year  1552,  was  made 
librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  fhidy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  (killed  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he 
had  continued  in  the  court  of  Prui&a  three  year's,  he  return- 
ed to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendihip 
with  Melandhon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick, 
where  he  fpent  the  laft  thirty  years  of  hi*  life ;  where  he  died 
upon  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1586.  His  works  are, 
Harmonia  evangeliorum ;  Examen  concilij  tridentini ;  A 
treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  explained  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  doArines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c. 
His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment, 
and  modefty :  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of 
his  own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  nim  in  the  pub- 
lick  affairs  of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of 
him,  in  hishiftory  of  the  year  1586:  and  proteftant  writers 
have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  next  to*  even  Luther  himfelf, 
for  the  fervices  he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  ex- 
pofing  the  errors,  as  well- as  knaveries,  of  the  church  of 
Rome* 

CHEVREAU  (UfcBAN)  was  born  atLoudun*  a  town, 
of  Poitou  in  France,  upon  the  12th  of  May  in  the  year  161 3,  Moral,  &c, 
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His  inclination  lay  ftrengly  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  lettrcs, 
in  which  he  made  fo  considerable  a  progrefs,  that  he  obtained 
a  diftinguiihed  rank  among  the  learned.  His  application  ta 
letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for*  bufinefs ;  for  he  wa» 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged  turn  alio  at  his 
court.  Several  German  princes  entertained  him,  and  among 
the  reft  the  elecl»r  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  <ki- 
chefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  feme  time  at  this  court, 
fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the  prince& 
juft  mentioned  to  the  Romifh  communion.  At  his  return  ta 
Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  toLoudun,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age ;  and, 
after  (pending  there  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  upon  the  15th  of  February  17019 
almoft  eighty  eight  years  of  age, 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,  and  was  him/elf 
tiie  author  of  fome  works.  The  firft  work  publifiied  by  him 
is  a  little  book,  intitled,  Le  tableau  de  la  fortune;  in  which 
he  relates  all  the  confideraMe  revolutions,  that  have  happen- 
ed ia  the  world*  Many  years  after  he  wrote  A  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  tranfla^ 
ted  into  feveral  languages.  This,  though  reckoned  his  beft 
work,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  ftile  is  harfh  and  tin- 
poliihed  for  the  moft  part ;  and  he  often  miftakes  in  regard 
to  matters  of  faft.  It  may  be  neceffaiy  to  mention  however, 
that  the  celebrated  Vertot  furniflied  a  new  corrected  edition 
of  this  hiftory,  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  after  Chev- 
reau's  death.  In  the  year  1697,  were  printed  at  the  Hague 
two- volumes  of  his  Oeuvre6  melees,  orMifcelianeous  works, 
confuting  chiefly  of  letters  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  alio  wrote 
notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a  ve- 
to •]]  t  V?  tolerable  critick  in  his  days.  Laftly,  there  was  publi&ed 
jugemeat  i«  the  year  1700,  a  collection  of  his,  called  The  CheYraeana* 
dei  S5«Tan8  It  is  generally  laid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  com- 

*:.  tom.  ii.  piler>  than  a  ftronff  or  a  fine  thinker, 
p.  46P.        r  •    »        -  a 

CHEYNELL  (Francis)  fon  of  John CheyneB  aphv- 

fician,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1608 ; 

and,  after  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learning,  became 

a  member  of  the  univerfity  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

VfroVi       year  1623.  When  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 

Athena      was,  by  the  intere&oJF  his  mother,  th£n  the  widow  of  dr.  Abba* 

w*o.i,  bjfhop 
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biftop  of  SaKfbury,  elefted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton* 
college  in  the  year  1629.    Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  offi- 
ciated in  Oxford  for  forae  time ;  but  when  the  face  of  things 
began  to  alter  in  the  year  16409  he  took  the  parliamentarian 
fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhops  and  ecclefiaftical  cere- 
monies.    He  embraced  the  covenant,  was  made  one  of  the 
afierobly  of  divines  in  the  year  1643,  and  was  frequently  ap-    , 
pointed  to  preach  before  the  members  of  parliament.  He  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  pofleffion  of  the  Margaret  profeflbrfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidendhipof  St.  John's  col- 
lege.   But  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  rich  re&ory  of  Petworth  in  SuiTex,. 
to  which  he  had  been  presented  about  the  year  1643  >  where 
he  continued  an  ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party, 
till  the  time  of  the  reiteration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of 
that  padbnage. 

Dr.  Cheynell,  for  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  published  a 
great  many  fermons  and  other  works ;  but  now  he  is.  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  connections  he  had  with  the  famous  mr. 
Chillingworth.     There  was  fomething  fo  very  lingular  in  his- 
behaviour  to  that  great  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufefuL 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  five  a  fhort  account  of  it.    In  the 
year  1645,   when  archbifhop  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in  the. 
Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book  of  dr.  Chey-* 
nelPs,  intitied>  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of  focinian-* 
ifin.    This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  mr* 
Chillingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  The  religion  of  pre** 
teflants,  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told,   in  the  title 
page,  with  a  view  of  detecting  a  010ft  horrid  plot,  formed 
by  die  archbifhop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  pro- 
teftant  religion.    In  this  book  the  archbifhop,  mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times,  wereftrongly  charged  with  focinianifm.    The  year. 
after,  vix.  in  1644,  when  mr.  Chillingworth  was  dead,  there 
came  out  another  piece  of  dr.  Cheynell's,  with  this  ftrange       * 
title,  Chiflingworthi  noviffima:  or,  The  ficknefs,   herefy, 
death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth,    This  was  al- 
io printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  mr.  Chil- 
Kngworth's  life  truly  obferves,  "  a  moft  ludicrous  as  well 
"  as  melancholy  inttance  of  fanaticifm,  or  religious  mad- 
"  nets.1'    To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  dr.  Bayly,  drvDes  Maite- 
Prideaux*  dr.  Fell,  &c  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  *"'*  Hfe* 

4  hadw«th,p.j.j. 
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had  given  their  imprimatur  to  mr.  Chillingworth's  book ;  In 
which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not  a  little,   for  giving  fo 
much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religious  matters, 
as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of  mr.  Chillingworth's 
book.     After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation  itfelf :  in 
which  dr.  Cheynell  gives  an  account,  how  he  came  acquain- 
ted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  mr.  Chiilingworth  ; 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
**  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
"  that  God-would  be  pleafed  to  beftow  faving  graces  as  well 
"  as  excellent  gifts  upon  him,  that  he  would  give  him  new 
€€  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge, 
"  and  recant  his  error,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon, 
Des  Maize-  w  and  fubmit  to  faith:"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
aux'shfe  of  related  nothing,  but  what  was  very  true.     For  he  Is  allowed 
Chilling-     to  jlave  \yeen  as  flncere,  as  honeft,  and  as  charitable,  as  his 
Tii^u*.   religi°n  would  fuffer  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  mr. 
Chiilingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  confign  his- 
foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  take  care  of  his 
body.     Mr,  Chiilingworth  at  length  diea :  and  dr.  Cheynell, 
though  he  refuted,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body,  yet  con* 
ceived  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.     For  this  purpofe  he 
met  mr.  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand ;  and,  after  a  fhort  preamble  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  aifured  them,  how  "  happy  it  would  be  for  the 
*'  kingdom,  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buri- 
€<  ed,  that  they  might  never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a 
*'  confutation,  Get  thee  gone,  (fays  he,)  thou  curfed  book, 
"  which  has  feduced  fo  many  precibus   fouls:    get    thee 
?'  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  and  duft 
<c  to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottennefs,  that  thou 
Ibid.  p.  363. «  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption." 

Dr.  Cheynell's  death  happened  in  September  1665,  at  an 
obfeure  village  called  Prefton  in  Suflex,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate,  to  which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  living  of  Petworth ;  and  after  what  has  been  re- 
lated, the  reader  will  not  perhaps  think,  what  Anthony 
Wood  fays,  incredible,  that  he  died  '<  in  a  condition,  little 
**  better  than  diftra&ed."  fit  was  married,  and  left  behind 
4u>enQxop. nim  feyeral  fons. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Henhy)  arcbfeifliop 
v  t*  H*  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northampton- 
per' Aitlur  &*&•  After  being  inftruded  in  grammar  learning  at  Win- 
puck,         chefter  fchool,  he  afterwards  became  fello\v  of  New  college 
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hi  Oxford,  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws) 
and  chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who 
about  the  year  14x52,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury* 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after,  for  the  chan- 
cdlorfhip  of  that  diocefe.  King  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to 
congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy, 
who  conferred  on  Chichely  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David  s, 
which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England,  in  1407. 
In  1409  bifhop  Chichely  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  pf  Lon-  . 
don,  with  two  other,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for 
healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death! 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury. A  fubfidy  being  demanded  this  year  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  addrefled  the  king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the 

clergy,  anc*  aPPty  tnem  to  tne  publick  fervice.  Our  archbi- 
fhop advifed  the  clergy ,  in  order  to  ward  off  this  blow,  to 
make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  to  engage  the 
king,  to  aflert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  being 
embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted 
from  domeftick  affairs,  which  expedient  fucceeded.  In  14 16 
Chichely  gave  a  Angular  proof  of  his  juftiee  and  fteddinefs. 
Lord  Strange  with  his  lady  and  fervants  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
fbui's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Trufiel  there, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants 
of  the  latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  woundecl  fir 
John,  and  his  fon,  and  fome  others,  and  killed  one  who  had 
interpofed.  The  archbifhop  being  informed  of  the  affair, 
interdicted  the  church,  as  being  polluted  with  b/ood,  and  pub- 
lickly  excommunicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  die 
crime.  And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a 
iummons,  appeared  before  him  at  St,  Paul's,  and  implored  the 
church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,  thai 
their  fervants  who  were  the  immediate  offenders,  fhould  in 
their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and  his  wife  with  tapers 
in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Dunftan's  ;  with 
which  they  complied,  and  when  the  archbifhop  purified  St. 
Dunftan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  vefTels  with  water, 
and  both  fhe  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a  pyx 
and  an  altar-cloth*  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  5  that  the  clergy  fhould 
Rot  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifeft  theft  or  murder; 
that  for  all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for 
(heir  appearance  %t  thqr  trial,  hut  fhould  not  he  imprifaned  \ 
'      '  '  ,        and 
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-.  and  that  it  mould  be  Felony  to  caftrate  a  prieft.    Ahotyt  the 

year  1424  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
in  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  king  Edward  the  Confeflor,  a  college  for  eight  fellows ; 
four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and  over  all  a  matter,  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.     He  alfo  ere&ed  a  fpacious  hofpi- 

Ibid,  tal,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.     The  ample  revenues,  where- 

with he  endowed  both  .thofe  foundations,  were  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of 
London.  Aoout  this  time,  he  oppofed,  with  great  warmth, , 
the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod,  which 
fat  in  1429,  the  biflaop  procured  a  tenth,  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceffions  of  the  fynod 
were  at  this  time  recompenfed,  with  an  a&  of  parliament, 
granting  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members, 
of  parliament,  of  being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants, 

****•  -  from  arrefts  during  the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437,  t*ie 
archbifhop  ordered  building  a  large  and  ftately  edifice,  of  a 
fquare  form,  m  the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But  when  the  work  was 
almoft  fini&ed,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
ftrudure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of  it,  he  Changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  order,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However  he  chofe  another  place 
for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  ftood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare 
court.  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finished  about 
the  latter  end  of  theyear  1439,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbi&op  had  purchased  lands  anc( 
jnanors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  king 
upon  the  archbifhop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  ere£ted  this  building  into  a  college,  and  gran-* 
ted  it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave 
to  pl^ce  in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and 
ftatutes  for  the  government  of  the  foeiety.  The  archbi&ap 
went  to  Oxford  next  year,  and  confecrated  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  and  made  Richard  Andrew,  dodor  of  lawa,  and 
chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed 
twenty  fellows,  being  all  men  (elected  of  the  whole  univer- 
iky,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to  eleft  into  their  foeiety,  twen- 

2  more :  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty  four 
ould  ftudy  divinity,  and  die  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other 
fixteen,  die  civil  and  canon  law*    He  alfo  gave  orders  to  aft 

the 
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ike  members  of  his  foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
fciag  Henry  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  theno- 
fchty  and  common  foldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  the  French 
war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called, 
The  college  of  all  fouls  departed  in  the. faith.  He  added  al- 
io two  chaplains,  fevcral  chorifters  and  fervants.  There  had 
been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  large,  and  magnificent  ftru&ure ;  the  « 

upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower 
for  the  publick  divinity  fchools.     To  this  work  the  archbi- 
fliop  gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and  folhcited  bene- 
Jactions  from  the  bifhops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- Duck, 
liament  at  Weftminfter,  to  contribute  towards  it.     He  alfo 
gave  two  hundred  marks  to  the  publick  cheft  of  the  univerfi- 
ty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mailers  of  arts,  two 
regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to  be  chofen  yearly, 
and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  that 
trufl :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might  borrow  for 
the  publick  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college  five  marks, 
a  mailer  of  arts  forty  {hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor  two 
marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fhould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,   if  the 
money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited. 
Befides  which  benefactions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor 
ftudents.     He  gave  a  confiderable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  build  a  fteeple,  and  a  libra- 
ry, which  he  furnifhed  with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds 
of  learning:  which  are  all  reckoned' up  in  a  publick  inftru-n>y, 
ment  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  de- 
fcribed  among  the  publick  a&s  of  that  church ;  in  which  they 
promife  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fhould  be  ever  buried  in  that 
place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building  of  Croydon  church, 
and  Rochefter  bridge.     He  died  the  12th  of  April  1443,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  archiepifcopaj  fee  twenty  nine  years  and  up- 
wards, and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  cnurch  of  Canterbury. 

CHIFFLET  (John  James)  a  phyiician*  was  born  at 
Befanfon,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1588.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguifhed 
itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done 
its  country.  He  was  educated  at  Befanfon,  and  then  travel-* 
jed  thro'  feveral  parts  of  $urope,  where  he  became  acquaint 
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ted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  hi* 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  At  his  return  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  to  the  pradice  of  phyfick ;  but  being  fent  by  the 
town  of  Be&nfon,  where  he  had  been  conful,  on  an  embafly 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  flie  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  with  her  in  quality  of  phyfician 
in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with 

freat  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that  thefe  bounties  and 
onours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  all,  who  were 
at  variance  with  his  mailer ;  and  this  induced  him  to  write 
his  book,  intitled,  Vindiciae  Hifpanicae,  againft  the  French. 
This  maxim  of  Chifflet's  however  cannot  be  well  grounded : 
at  leaft  if  it  is,  it  {hould  make  us  very  cautious,  how  we  receive 
favours ;  fince  we  may  poffibly  be  drawn  in  to  commit  hofK- 
Jitics  againft  thofe,  who  have  never  injured  us ;  nay,  to  lift 
our  hands  up,  for  ought  we  know,  even  againft  our  friends. 
Chifflet  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  which  were  both  inge- 
nious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republick  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
family  was  indeed  remarkable  for  producing  men  of  learnings 
He  had  another  fon  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  {killed  in  lan- 
guages and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in* 
vited  to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  year  1648,  where 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifflet  canon  of  Befanfon,  &c.  Lau- 
rence and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet  jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  (kill 
in  defending  die  caufe  of  the  preteftants  againft  the  papifts, 
was  the  fon  of  William  Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards 
Athens  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there  in  October  1602.  He  was 
Oxpn.Y0l.il. baptised  on  the  laft  of  that  month;  Laud,  archbifl)op  of 
Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  JohnVcollege,  being  his 
godfather.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  on  the  2d  of 
June  1610,  and  fellow  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  month  1628, 
after  having  taken  his  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  degrees 
in  the  regular  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  **  He  was 
t'  then  observed  to  be  fio  drudge  at  his  ftudy,  but  being  * 
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"  man  of  great  parts,  would  do  much  in   a  little  time, 

"  when  he  fettled  to  it.     He  would  often  walk  in  the  col- 

u  kge  grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any 

"  fcholar  there,  he  would  enter  into  difcourfe,  and  difpute 

"  with  him  purpofely  to  facilitate,  and  make  the  way  of 

"  wrangling  common  with  him ;  which  was  a  faihion  ufed 

"  in  thofe  days,  efpecially  among  the  difputing  theologifts, 

u  or  among  thofe  that  fet  themfelves  apart  purpofely  for  di- 

44  vinity."     Mr-  Chillingworth  did  not  confine  his  fludies 

to  divinity  :  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  fuccefe  to  mathe-  Athene 

maticks  ;  and,  what  {hews  the  extent  of  his  genius,  he  was  Oxoo.  voUi. 

alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.     Accordingly  fir  John  Suckling 

has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seffion  of  the  poets  : 

"  There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
"  Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
"  Sands  with  Townfend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
"  Digby  and  Shillingfworth  a  littlerfurther. 

Suckling's  Works. 

The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerilty  fcholars,  in  our 
author's  time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controversies  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome;  occafioned 
by  the  uncommon  liberty  allowed  the  Romifh  priefts  by  king 
James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  Several  of  them  lived  at  or 
near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  the  young 
fcholars j  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romifh  religi- 
on, and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  feminaries  be- 
yond (ea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous  jefuit  John 
Fifher,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,  who 
was  then  very  converfant  at  Oxford  :  and  mr.  Chillineworth 
being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  of  being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  conver- 
fation foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches ;  but,  more  particularly,  on  the  neceffity  of 
an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  ot  faith.  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  found  himfelf  unable  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to  believe,  that  this  in- 
fallible judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  churchy 
and  the  only  church,  in  which  men  could  be  faved.     Upon  , 

this,  he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  with  incredible  fatisfa&ion  of  mind,  embraced  the  Ro- 
mifh religion.    Mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  who  has  written  An 

hiftorical 
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historical  and  critical  account  of  the  life  and  writing* 
Printed  at  of  William  Chillingworth,  and  to  whom  we  (hall  chiefly 
London  in  be  obliged  for  the  materials  of  this  article,  has  given  us  a 
1715-  8to.  letter,  which  mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  on  this  occafion  to 
his  friend  mr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  defires  him  ferioufly  to  confider  the  following 
queries  :  "  Firft,  whether  it  be  not  evident  from  fcriptures, 
"  and  fathers,  and  reafon,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
"  the  neceffity  of  mankind,  that  there  muft  be  fome  one 
cc  church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  ?  fecondry,  whether 
€C  there  be  any  other  fociety  of  men  in  the  world,  befides 
Ci  the  church  of  Rome,  that  either  can  upon  good  war- 
<c  rant,  or  indeed  at  all,  challenge  to  itfelf  the  privilege 
"  of' infallibility  in  matters  of  faith?"  After  which,  he 
concludes  his  letter  with  thefe  words :  "  When  you  have 
"  applied  your  utmoft  confideration  upon  thefe  questions, 
44  I  do  afTure  myfelf,  your  refolution  will  be  affirmative  in 
<c  the  firft,  and  negative  in  the  fecond.  And  then  the  con- 
<c  dufion  will  be,  that  you  will  approve  and  follow  the 
<c  way,  wherein  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to  .enter  before 
cc  you ;  and  I  fhould  think  it  infinitely  increafed,  if  it  fhould 
Des  Maize-  "  pleafe  God  to  draw  you  after." 

»bx*s  hift.        In  order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  mr.  Fifher  purfuaded  mr. 
ianuntof    Chillingworth  to  go  over  to  the  college  of  the  jefuits  at 
the  life  and  Doway;    and  he  was  defired  to  fet  down  in  writing  the 
writings  of   motives  or  reafons,  which  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  the 
^^g"      Romifli   religion.     But  his  godfather  dr.  Laud,  who  was 
3-9.  '  '     then  bifhop  of  London,    hearing  of  this  affair,  and  being 
extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him ;    and,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  anfwer  expreffing  much  moderation,  candour, 
and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with 
him,  and  to  prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the 
doftrine  and  practice  of  the  Romanifts.     This  fet  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth upon  a  new  enquiry,  which  had  the  defired  ef- 
fect.    But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being  fuitable  to  the 
ftate  of  a  free,  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  refolved  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after  a  fhort 
Des  Maize-  foy  there.     Upon  his  return  into  England,  he  was  received 
*** f*e'      with  great  kindnefs  and  affeftion  by  bifhop  Laud,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of 'which  univerfity 
that  prelate  was  then  chancellor,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
Ibid.     1     imP°rtant  work  he  was  upon,  a  free  enquiry  into  religion. 
?f  3*  At  laft,    after    a   thorough    examination,    the    proteftant 
principles  appearing  to  him  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  holy 
icripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them ;  and  having  fully 
5  difco- 
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difcovered  die  fophiftry  of  the  motives,  which  had  induced 
lim  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper 
about  the  year  1634  to  confute  them,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  publiih  it.  This  paper  is  now  loft :  for  though 
we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubjeQ:,  which  was 
firft  publifbed  in  1687,  among  the  Additional  difcourfes  of  *****«**• 
mr.  ChiUingworth,  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  *$r,*c*  * 
other  occafion,  probably  at  the  deiire  of  fome  of  his  friends.  ' 
That  mr.  Chiliingworth's  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  owing  to  bifhop  Laud*,  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
to  the  letters,  which  pafled  between  him  and  mr.  Chilling- 
worth;  which  appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  popery.  "  Mr.  Chiliingworth's  learning  and  abi- 
"  lities,  fays  he,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
"  lhips.  He  was  gone  and  fettled  at  Doway.  My  letters 
"  brought  him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defender  of 
"  the  church  of  England.  And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lord- 
"  lhips  cannot  but  know j  for  mr.  Prynne  took  away  my 
"  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  concerned  him,  and  they  [jjjfjj^jjg, 
**  were  examined  at  the  committee."  and  trial  of 

As  mr.  ChiUingworth,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  Eng-  William 
land,  as  well  as  in  returning  to  it,  was  folely  influenced  Land»  *e#  '• 
by  a  love  of  truth,  fo,  upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  2*7' 
his  return  to  proteftantifm,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it.     This  appears  by  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldon,    containing  fome  fcruples 
he  had  about  leaving  the   church   of  Rome,    and  return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England :  and  thefe  fcruples,  which 
he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feem  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one,  u 

that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecona  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.  His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  a  great  J^S^T 
deal  of  noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  17/18/ 
thofe  of  the  Romifh  religion ;  and  particularly  with  mr. 
John  Lewgar;  mr.  John  Royd  a  jefuit,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jefu,  and  mr.  White.  Mr.  Lewgar, 
a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
taen  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,  font  him  a  very 
angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  mr.  ChiUingworth  re- 
turned fo  mild  and  affectionate  an  anfwer,  that  mr.  Lewgar 
could  not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his 
old  friend  again.  They  had  a  conference  about  religion  be- 
fore mr.  Skinner  and  dr,  Sheldon  i  and  we  have  a  paper,  of 

mr* 
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mr.  Chillirigwdrth  printed  among  the  additional  difcourfes 
above-mentioned,  which  feems  to  contain  the  abftra&  or 
Dei  Maize-  fummary   of  their  difpute.     The  queftion  in   debate  was, 
mx.  &c  p.  "  whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  catholick  church,  and 
*9— j8.      ct  jj  out  0f  j^,.    communion  hereticks  or  fchifmaticks  V 
We  have  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  he 
had  with  mr.  Daniel,  alias  Floyd  the  jefuit ;    wherein  he 
difproves  "  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an 
"  argument  taken  from  the  contradictions  in  their  doctrine 
*'  of  tranfubftantiation."    He  had  another  with  a  gentle- 
man he  does  not  name  j   in  which  he  confutes  the  Came 
infallibility  by  "  proving,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Rome 
4C  either  errs  in  her  woriEipping  the  blefled  Virgin,  or  that 
46  the  ancient  church  did  err  in  condemning  the  collyridi- 
*c  ans  as  hereticks,"  who  worlhipped  her  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  .  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth  wrote   one  to  demonftrate,  that  "  the  doctrine 
"  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,  nor  grounded 
€C  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any 
*'  paflage  of  fcripture."    And  in  two  other  papers  he  Chews, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  formerly  erred ;  flrft  4C  by 
"  admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that 
c<  without  it  they  could  not  be  faved,"  and  fecondly,  "  by 
"  teaching  the  ao&rine  of  the  millenaries,  viz,  that  before 
(C  the  world's  end  Chrift  fhould   reign  upon  the  earth .  a 
<(  thoufand  years,  and  that  the  faints  fhould  live  under  him 
"  in  all  holmefs  and  happinefs :"  both  which  doctrines  are 
condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the  prefent  church  of 
Rome.    He  wrote  alfo  a  fhort  letter,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
-   %  objections,  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ;   wherein  he 

fliews,  that  u  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  are  in- 
"  fallible  witnefles  of  tradition ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 
"  the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from 
<c  fcripture."  Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  paflages 
in  the  dialogues,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth. 
The  occafion  was  this.  The  lord  Digby,  afterwards  earl 
of  Briftol,  defired  mr.  Chillingworth  to  meet  mr.  White, 
Ibid.  p.  4u  who  was  the  true  author  of  the  dialogues,  at  the  lodgings 
of  his  coufin  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  late  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf.  Their  con- 
ference turned  upon  tradition  ;  and  as  mr.  White  had  treat- 
ed the  fame  matter  in  his  dialogues,  which  were  not  yet 
publifhed,  mr.  Chillingworth,  probably  at  the  requeft  of 
lord  Digby,  felededoutof  them  fome  paflages,  relating  to  that 
fubjed,  and  confuted  them.  The  foregoing  pieces  were  pub- 
lifhed 
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lifted  in  the  year  1687,  at  the  end  of  the  contracted  editi- 
on of  his  Religion  of  protectants,  &c.  in  quarto,  under 
the  title,  of  Additional  difcourfes  of  mr.  Qiillingworth  never 
before  printed ;  and  have  been  continued  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fince* 

.  In  the  year  1635,  mr.  Chilling-worth  was, engaged  in  .a 
work,  which  gate  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  to  confute 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome*  and  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  protectants.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wil-  See  Atu 
fon,  had  publtfhed  in  the  year  163Q  a  little  book*  called,  Knott. 
Charity  miftaken,  with  the  want  whereof  catholieks  are 
unjuffly  charged :  for  affirming,  as  they  do,  with  grie£ 
that  proteflancy  unrepented  deftrOys  falvationi  This  was 
anfwered  by  dr.  Potter*,  provoft  of  Qaeen's-college  in  Ox*- 
ford ;  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633  with  this  title : 
Want  of  charity  juitly  charged  on  all  fuch  Jtomanifts,  as 
dare  without  truth  or.  =  modefty  affirm,  that  proteflancy  do- 
ftroyeth  falvation*  The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title:  Mercy  and  truths  or  charity  maintained  by  car 
tholicks  : . . .  with  the  warft  whereof  they  are  .  unjuftly 
charged,  for  affirming  that  proteflancy  deftroyeth  falva* 
tion.  Mr.  Chillingworth  undertook  to  anfwer  this  reply ; 
and  mr.  Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refolved  to  preju- 
dice the  publick  both  againft  the  author  and  his  book, 
in  &  libel  j  called,  A  direction  to  be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if 
he  mean  to  proceed  in  anfwcring  the  book  intitled,' 
Mercy  and  truth*  &c.  printed  1636,-  permiffu  fuperio- 
rum :  in  which  libel  he.  makes  no  fcruple  to  rcprefent  mr. 
Chillingworth  as  a  Socinian.  Mr.  Chillingworth '$  anfwer 
to  mr.  Knott  was  very  near  finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1637;  when  gxchbifhop  Laud,  who  knew  our  .author'* 
freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under  fome 
apprehenfioyi  he  might  indulge  it  too  muph  in  his  book,  re- 
commended the  revifal  of  it  to  dr;  Prideaux,  profeffdr  of 
divinity  at  Oxford^  afterwards,  bifhop  of  Worcefter;  and 
defired  it  might  be  pubHflied  with  his  approbations  annexed 
to  it.  To  dr.  Prideaux  were,  added,  dr.  Baylie,  vice-chan- 
cellor, arid  dr.  Fell,*  lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  in  divinity* 
for  the  examination  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  book;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publtfhed  with  their  approbation 
under  this  title :  The  religion  of  proteftants.  a  fafe  way  to 
ialvation:  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book,  intitled,  Mercy  and 
truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholieks,  which  pre** 
tends  to  prove  the  contrary.  It  was  presented  by  .  the 
Vor;  III.  O  author 
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author  to  king  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  arwt 
pious  dedication :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  proteftant 
religion  againft  mr.  Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order 
from  his  majefty ;  and  that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that 
prince,  befides  his  general  good,  had  alio  fome  aim  at  the 
recovery  of  mr.  Chillingworth  from  the  danger  he  was  then 
in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This  work  was  received 
with  a  general  applaufe ;  and  what  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  other  controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions 
of  it  were  publifhed  within  lefs  than  five  months*  The  firft 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1638  in  folio. 
The  fecond  came  out  at  London,  with  fome  fmall  improve- 
ments the.  fame  year.  A  third  was  published  in  1664 ;  to 
which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  vhs. 
The  apoftolical  inftitution  6f  epifcopacy,  and  nine  fermons, 
the  firft  preached  before  his  majefty  Charles  I.  the  other 
upon  fpecial  and  eminent  occahons.  A  fourth  in  1^74. 
A  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition  of  mr.  Chillingworth '« 
letter  to  mr.  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  the  year 
1687,  when  the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery, 
mr.  Chillingworth's  book  being  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ef- 
fectual prefervation  againft  it,  dr.  John  Patrick,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  London  clergy,  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  quarto,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already.  It  came  out  with  this  title :  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  baok  called,  The  religion  of  protectants  a  fafc 
way  to  falvatioit,  made  more  generally  ufeful  by  omitting 

.  pcrlbnal  eontefts,  but  inferring  whatsoever  concerns  the 
common  caufe  of  protectants,  or  defends  the  church  of 
England :  with  an  addition  of  fome  genuine  pieces  of  mr, 
Chillingworth  never  before  printed.  This  work  we  Con- 
ceive to  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  are  only  folltcitous 
to  view  mr.  Chillingworth  as  areafoner :  for1  dr.  Patrick  tells 
ms,  in  an  advertifement,  that  he  has  not  epitomifed  it  in 
the  ufual  way,  by  contracting  any  where  his  fenfe,  and 
giving  it  more  briefly  in  words  of  his  own,  but  only  by 
paring  off,  and  leaving  out  what    U  perfonal,    &c.     The 

'  jefuit's  book  is  not  reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  is  in  the 
others  ;  but  there  is  a  large  table  of  contents,  which  all  the 
former  editions  wanted.  Dr.  Patrick  informs  us,  that  *c  the 
f*  manufcript,  out  of  which  moft  of  them  were  faithfully 
•**  tranferibed*  was  an  original  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  own 
"  hand-writing,  *and  in  the  cuftody  of  the  reverend  dh 
*€  Tenifon,  to  whom  the  reader  was  beholden  for  their  pub- 

**-  tioation." 
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*c  Hcadon."    A  fixth  edition  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  boot 
Was  printed  in  the  year  1704,  and,  befides  the  pieces  of  the 
former  editions,  contains  the  additional  difcourfes  printed  in 
l687,and  the  tablebf  contents  inthe  contracted  edition ;  which, 
by  referring  to  chapters  and  fe£tions  inftead  of  pages,  was  cal-> 
culated  to  ferve  any  edition  of  the  book.    The  following  edi- 
tions contain  the  fame  to  the  tenth  and  laft,  which  was 
printed  in  an  handfome  manner  at  London  in  the  year  1742* 
with  mr.  Chillingworth's  life  prefixed  by  dr.  Birch.     The  * 
jefuit  Knott,   as  well  as   Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  See  Art* 
againft  mr.  Chillingworth  ;  but  their  anfwers  have  been  en-Knott* 
tirrfy  neglected  ahd  forgotten,  while  his  work  remains  a  lafting 
monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
tcad  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  foot-fteps 
among  us. 

In  the  mean  time  mr.  Chillingworth^  had  refufed  prefer* 
ment,  which  was  offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  becaufe  his  confcience  would  not  allow 
him  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty  nine  articles.  Considering,  that, 
by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft  not  only  declare  willing- 
ly and  ex  animo,  that  every  one  of  the  articles  is  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
tontained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God;  that  it 
might  lawfully  be  ufed  $  and  that  he  himfelf  would  ufe  it : 
and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that>  both  in  the  articles, 
and  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  were  fome  things 
repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  that  were  not  lawful  to  be 
ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment* rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions  required. 
Oncof  hischief  objections  totheCommon  Prayer  related  tothe 
Athanafian  creed  :  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection  con- 
cerned the  fourth  commandment;  which,  by  the  prayer  fub- 
Cined  to  it,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  appeared  to  him  to 
made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  consequently  to  bind 
christians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifli  fabbath.  ThefeDcsMai- 
fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles,  fur-,eau*»  ** 
ftifhed  his  arttagonift  Knott  with  an  objefiion  againft'  him, p' 7  ' 
is  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
ttr.  Chillingworth  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the 
Religion  of  prbteftants*  that,  "  though  he  does  not  hold  the 
*  dodrine  of  all  protectants  abfolutely  true,  yet  he  holds  it 
u  free  from  all  impiety,  and  from  all  error  deftruftive  of 
"  falvation,  or  in  itfelf  damnable.  And  this  he  thinks,  in 
"  reafon,  may  fufficiently *  qualify  him  for  a  maintainor  pf" 

'  7Oi  «thk 
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*  this  affertion,  that  protestancy  destroys  Not 
44  salvation."  Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  declara- 
*«  tion :  "  For  the  church  of  England,  I  am  perfuaded, 
44  that  the  conftant  do&rine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  orthodox, 
44  that  whofoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  un- 
44  doubtedly  he  (hall  be  faved  j  and  that  there  is  no  error 
44  in  it,  which  may  neceflitate  or  Warrant  any  man,  to  di- 
44  fturb  the  peace,  or  renounce  the  communion  of  it.  This, 
44  in  my  opinion,  fays  he,  is  all  intended  by  fubfeription  9 
44  and  tnus  much,  .if  you  conceive  me  not  ready  to  fubferibe, 
44  your  charity,  I  allure  you,  is  much  miftaken."  Mr. 
Chillingworth  cxprefles  here,  not  only  his  readinefs  to  fub- 
feribe, but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfeription :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fub- 
feription of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  aflent,  as 
he  formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few. 
months  actually  fubferibe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe  j  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was 
alfo  the  fenfe  of  archbifhop  Laud,  with  which  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  could  .not  be  unacquainted ;  and  of  his  friend  dr. 
Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  it,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought  him  at  laft  into  it.  For 
F.  8$.  there  is,  in  mr.  Des  Maizeaux's  account,  a  letter,  which 
mr.  ChiHingworth  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldon  upon  this  cc- 
cafion  y  and  it  feems  there  pafled  feveral  letters  between  our 
author  and  the  dr.  upon  this  fabjec~L 

When  mr.  Chillingworth  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcru- 
ples,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellormip  of  Salifbury, 
Dm  Mai-    with  the  prebend   of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonfhire  an- 
*«ux,  p.     j^xed .    anj^    ^   appears    from    the    fubfeription-book   of 
*  5'  the  church  of  Salifbury,    upon  the  20th  of    July    1638* 

complied  with  the  ufual  fubfeription.  About  the  fame 
time  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Lei- 
cefter ;  "  both  which,  fays  mr.  Wood,  and  perhaps  other 
46  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In  the  year 
1646,  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  as  their 
proiftor  in  convocation.  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  con- 
vocation, which  met  the  fameyear  with,  the  new  parliament, 
and  was  opened  the  4th  of  November.  In  the  year  1642, 
he  was  put  into  the  roll  with  fome  others  by  his  majefty  to 
be  created  dta&or  of  divinity ;  but,  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 
bid*  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor  was  he  diplomated. 

•  **%  *7'rHe  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal   party,  and  at  the 
4  fiege  of  Glouceflcr,  begun   Auguft  icth  1643,  was  prefent 

in  the  king's  army  ;  where  he  advifed  and  diredicd  the  mak* 

ing 
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wig  certain  engines,  for  aflaulting  the  town,  after  the  man-  Rufl,worth»$ 
Her  of  the  Roman  teftudines  cum  pluteis.    Soon  after,  hav-  hia.  coil, 
Ing  accompanied  the   lord  Hopton,   general  of  the  king's  >ol. «.  p.  >>u 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  Suftex,  and  choofmg  an,,•  l643«- 
to  repofe  htmfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpo- 
fition  occafioned  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there 
taken  prifoner  the  9th  of  December  1643,  by  the  parliament 
forces  under  the  command  of  fu*  William  Waller,  who  ob- 
liged the  caftle  to  furrender.     But  his  illnefs  iricreafing,  andCJ      .    , 
not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with  the  garrifon,  he  ob-  hui.  of  re- 
tained leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter;  where  he  was.Wl.  b.  vitf. 
lodged  in  the  bifliop's  palace ;  and  where  after  a  fliort  illnefs 
he  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  mr.  Chilling- 
worth's  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  mr. 
CheyneU,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter,  till  he  died.     It  was, 
indeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was 
removed  to  Chichefter :  where  mr.  CheyneU  attended  him' 
constantly,    and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compaffion 
and  chanty,   as  his  perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles 
would  fuffer  him.     There  is  no  reafon   however  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  mr.  CheyneU's  account,  as  to  the  moft  material 
circumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from  it  we  may  learn,  that 
mr.  Chillingworth  was  attended,   during  his  ficknefs,   and 
provided  with  all  neceflaries,  by   one  lieutenant  Golledge 
and  his  wife  Chriftobel,   at  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Chichefter ;   that  at  firft  he  refufed  the  afliftance  of  fir 
William  Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to 
admit  his  vifits,   though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone  to 
leave  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;   that  his  indifpofition  was 
increafed  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
the  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel        .  * 
caftle,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy,   fet  over  them 
*nd  their  proceedings ;  and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he 
was  often  teazed  by  mr.  CheyneU  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  . 

•f  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter,  with  impertinent  queftions  and  z™Qt  a^ 
difputes.     If  this  be  a  true  account,  as  moft  probably  it  is,    .;*o-3 
the  carl  of  Clarendon  was  mifinformed,    in  relation  to  mr. 
Chillingworth's  death  5  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  "  As  foon  as  his 

*  perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence 

*  from  any  noble  enemy,  the  clergy,  that  attended  that  army, 
"  profecuted  him  w^th  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :  fo 
u  that  by  their  barbarous  ufage  he  clied  within  a  few  days, 
^  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew 

O  3  <c  him 
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(<  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the  reputation  he  had  wit^ 
Htft.  of  re-"  learned  men."    From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  noble 
toll.  bAiii.  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot,  that  mivJChillingworth 
was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in  Arundel 
caftle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by  fir 
William  Waller.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  royal 
party  in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of 
Athen.       mr.  Cheynell  to  our  author,  as  a  (hortening  of  his  days. 
O*on.        {{e  js  fuppofed  to  have  died  upon  the  30th  of  January,  though, 
.the  day  is  not  precifely  known,  and  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  delire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Mr. 
.Cheynell  appeared  at  his  funeral,   and  gave  a  new  and  un- 
common inftance  of  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  which  we  have 
related  already  under  his  article. 

.  For  a  character  of  rar.  Chill  ineworth  rar.  Wood  has  given 

the  following :  "  He  was  a  moft  noted  philofophcr  and  ora- 

4<  tor,  and  without  doubt  a  poet  alfo;... and  had  fuch  an 

"  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming  fchifmaticks  and  confuting 

*'  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went  beyond  him.     He  had 

*'  alfo  very  great  (kill  in  mathematicks. ...  He  was  a  fubtle  and 

<€  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times  put  the  king's 

<'  profcflbr  to  a  pufli.     Hobbes  of  Malmefbury  would  often 

<c  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that  did  drive* 

"  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his  own 

party  fmart  back-blows :   and  it  was  the  current  opinion 

of  the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,1*  whq 

by  the  way  was  mr.  Chillingworth's  moft  intimate  friend,. 

"  had  fuch  extraordinary  clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk 

v  **  or  devil  were  to  be  converted,  they  were  able  tp  do  it.  He 

"  was  a  man  of  little  ftature,  but  of  great  foul :  which,  if 
44  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life  fpared,  might  have  done 
Atbti.  «<  incomparable  fervices  to  the  church  of  England.'*  But  a 
r?*°T  much  greater  than  mr.  Wood,  even  the' great  archbifliop 
.Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  mr.  Chillingworth  in  the  higheft 
terms  imaginable :  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  (ays 
ki  that  eminent  prelate,  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers 
f €  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  feiih,  and  tp  eftablifh 
<c  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  presently  branded  for 
f (  a  Socinian  j  of  which  we  haye  a  fad  inftance  in  that  in- 
*c  comparable  perfon  mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age 
f*  and  nation :  who,  for  no  other  caufe  that  I  know  of,  but 
f  *  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  chriftian  reltgioft 
f*  reafonable,  and  to  difcover  tbofe  firm  and  folkl  foundations, 
f.c  upon  which  oyf  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  with  this 
f*  black  and  odious  character.    But,  if  this  be  Socinianifin, 

«  for 
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ct  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and  reaibns  of 

<*  chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfa&ory 

M  aooount  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but  that  an 

u  considerate  and  inquifitrve  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 

u  enthufiafm,  muft  be  either  Socinians  or  atheifts."    TheScrmom, 

peat  mr.  Locke  has  alfo  fpoken  of  rar.  Ciiillingworth  htV0,-xii*P« 

a  manner,  that  does  him  the  higheft  honour.     In  a  fmall167' 

traAy   containing   Some  thoughts  concerning  reading    and 

ftudy  for  a  gentleman,    after  having  obferyed  that  the  art 

of  (peaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things,  namely,  per* 

fpianty  and  right  reasoning,  and  propofed  dr.  Tillotfon  as  a 

pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly,  he 

adds :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alio  right  reafoning, 

"  without  which  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expoic  the  lpcaker, 

"  And  for  attaining  of  this,   I  fhould  propofe  the«conftant 

a  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example  will  teach 

"  both  perfpicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better 

"  man  any  book  that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  to 

u  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to  fay 

«  anv  thing  of  his  argument."  *f  J^* 

Bifnop  Hare  has  made  the  following  obfervation,  in  regard  Locked 
to  the  reading  of  our  author :  "  Mr.  Chillingworth,  fayshe^pwc"  *>/ 
w  is  certainly  a  good  reafoner,  and  may  be  read  with  much^*  *£ awV 
"  advantage:  but,  I  fear,  the  reading  of  him  by  young      ' 
"  divines  hath  had  one  great  inconvenience.     They  fee  little 
"  £hew  of  reading  in  him,  and  from  thence  are  induced  to 
u  think,  there  is  no  neeeffity  of  learning  to  make  a  good 
"  divine  ;  nay,  that  if  he  had  been  more  a  fcholar,  he  had 
"  been  a  worfe  reafoner ;  and  therefore  not  to  ftudy  the 
u  ancient  writers  of  the  church  is  one  ftep  to  the  being  Chil- 
w  lingworths   themfelves*     I  fear,  I  fay,   the  reading  mr. 
u  Chillingworth  in  their  firft  years  has  had  this  influence, 
u  to  make  them  think  that  good  parts  and  good  fenfe  would 
"  do  without  learning,  and  that  learning  is  rather  a  prejudice 
u  than~an  improvement  of  them.     But  'tis  a  great  miftaker 
*'  to  judge  of  a  man's  learning,  by  the  fhew  that  is  made 
u  of  it.     Mr.  Chillingworth  had  ftudied  hard,    and  digcfted 
"  well  what  he  read  $  and  fo.  muft  they  who  hope  to  write 
w  aa  well,    and  be    as  much  efteemed."    The  bifhop  has  Scripture 
another  paragraph,  relating  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  but  not*,ndlc*ted 
quite  fo  much  in  his  favour;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  the  laws  of  j^nn8  Df  * 
controvetfy  would  not  permit  it :   whereof  a  main  one  is,  Jord  bifhop 
to  ftick  at  averting  nothing,  which  may  help  to  annoy  the  £f  ^ne°r> 
enemy.     «  As  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  the  biihop,  he  is        p' 5*# 
*  conicfiedly  an  excellent  writer ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  with 

O  4  4<  great 
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fc  great  truth  be  faid,  that  he  was  much  abler  at  pulling 
-"  down  than  building  up  $  towards  which  little  can  be  ex-* 
«  pe&ed  of  a  man,  who  is  by  his  own  arguments  puihed 
(C  fo  home,  in  the^Jefence  he  would  make  of  proteftantifm, 
"  that  he  *  hath  nothing  left,  but  to  cry  out  the  ThiJ 
Bible.  The  .Bible,  I  fay,  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
proteftants. ;   and  fp  fay  all'  the  hereticks  and  fchtfina- 

Ibid.  p.  31. "  ticks  that  ever  were."   'Now  wha£  is  very  remarkable  in 

*  jhe  prefent  cafe,  is,  that  the  bifhop  did  not  difdain  to  bor- 

row this  ftri&ure  upon  mr.  Chillingworth,  weak  and  un- 
reafonable  as  it  was,  from  Creffy,  a  famous  convert  to 
the  church  of  Rome  :  who  in  a  piece  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
J  647,  and  intitled,  Exomologefis,  or  a  faithful  narration  of 
the  occafions  and  motives  of  his  converfioii,  &c.  fays, 
"  The  general  charadter  given  of  mr.  Chillingworth  and 
"  his  book  is,  that  he  )ias  had  better  luck  in  pulling  down 
"  buildings,  thsui  raifing  new  oaefc ; '  and  that  he  has  ma- 

p.  139.  10th"  oagerf  hifc  fword  much  more  dextroufly  than  his  buckler." 

edu.  Thus,    wc  fee,   mr.  Chillingworth   has   been  charged  by 

protectant  divines  as  well  as  popifh,  with  pulling  down  old 
buildings  in  a  better  manner,  than  he"  could  raife  new  ones, 
only  becaufe  he  pulled  down  and  confuted  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  we  may  apply  the 
anfwer  he  gave  to  mr.  Lewgar,  \yho  objected  the  fame  thing 
to  him :  "  You  impute  to  me,  fays  hei  that  the  way  I 
"  take  is  deftru&iye  only,  and  that  I  build  nothing.  Which 
c<  firft,  is  not  a  fault1;  for  the  chrilHan  religion  is  not  now  to 
"  be  built :  but  only  I  defire  to  have  the  rubbiih  and  im- 
"  pertinent  lumber  taken  off,  which  you  have  laid-  upon 

wither!"  "  **»  wbich  hides  the  glorious  fimplicity  of  it  from  them, 

Lfc#gar,&c. "  who  otherwife  would  embrace  it." 

"  ' i  Thjs  objection    puts   us   iii  mind  of  another,  that   has 

been'  fn^de  to  mr.  Chillingworth ;  which  is,  that  feeming 
inconftancy  of  temper  ana  judgement,  which  from  a  pro-' 
teftant  nrah  him  to  become  a.  papift,  frotii  a  papift  a 
proteftant  again,  and  even  afterwards  to  entertain  fuch  fcru- 
ples  about  his  fecond  convetfidn,  as  to  think  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  re-examine,  with  ftrift  attention,  the  principles 
iof  proteftantifm.  And  to  this  a]fo  he  has  himielf  given  ah 
anfwer,  in  the  following  curious  paflage  :  "  I  know  a  man 
*'  fays  hei  fpeaking  bf  himfejf,  that  of  a  modern  proteftant 
j"  turned  papift,  and  the  day  that  he  did  fo  was  convi&ed 
'"  jn  confeience,  that  his  yefterday's  opinion  was  an  error : 
*'  and  yet  thinks  he  was  no  fchifmatick  for  fo  doing,  and 
*'  defires  to  be  informed  by  you,  mr.  Knott,    whether  of 
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f*  oo  he  was  miftaken.    The  fame  man  afterwards,  updn 

f4  better  cohfideration,  became  a  doubting  papift,  and  of  a 

*'  doubting  papift  a  confirmed  protectant.    And  yet  this  man 

>*  thinks  himfelf  no  more  to  blame  for  ail  thefe  changes, 

"  than  a  traveller,  who  ufing  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 

u  way  to  fome  remote  city,  where  he  had  never  been,  as 

"  the  patty  I  fpeak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven,  did  yet 

"  miftake  -  it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.    Nay 

"  he  ftands  upon  his  juftification  fo.  far,  •  as  to  maintain, 

"  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  alfo  from-  you, 

M  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  moft  fatisfaflory  actions  to 

"  himfelf,  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greateft  victories  that 

u  ever  he  obtained  over  himfelf,  and  his  affedions  to  thofe 

u  things,  which  in  this  world  are  moft  precious :  as  where* 

"  in,  for  God's  fake,  and,  as  he  was  verily  perfuaded,  out  of 

"  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expe&ation  of 

u  thofe  inconveqiencies,   which  to  ingenuous  natures  are 

"  of  all  moft  terrible.    So  that  though  there  were  much 

u  weakneft  in  fome  of  thefe  alterations,  ytt  certainly  there 

44  was  no  wickednefs.    Neither  does  he  yield  his  weakness 

u  altogether  without  apology,  feeing  his  deductions  were 

u  rational,  and  out  of  feme  principles  commonly  received 

4i  by  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  which  by  nis  educa»*eB^"rf 

f*  tion  had  got  pofleffion  of  his  understanding.  Cch.  *' 

It  may  not  be  amife  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  au-fee.  103, 
thor's  works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other 
pieces  of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet 
printed.  -They  are  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbifhop 
Tenifbn. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  the  great,  was  bom  upon  the  8th  of 
December  in  the  year  1626 ;  and  has  at  leaft  been  as  famous 
as  her  father,  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded  hirn  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1633,  and  governed 
jt  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  the  year  1654 ;  when 
fhe  refigned  it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus. 
Some  time  before  her  refignatiori,  Antony  Macedo,  a  jefuit, 
was  chofen  by  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
the  ambaflador  he  fent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina;  and 
pie  jefuit  pleafed  this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  fhe  fecretly 
opened'  to  him  the  defign  fhe  had  or  changing  her  religion. 
She  fent  him  to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  general  of  the 
jeiuits ;  in  which  ihe  defired,  that  two  of  their  fociety  might 

be 
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be  difpafehed  to  her,  Italians  by  nation,  and  learned  men, 
wft»  feould  take  another  habit,  that  fee  might '  confer  witij 
them  at  m«m  eafe  upon  matters  of  religion.  Her  requeft 
was  granted;  afed  two  iefcits  were  immediately  lent  to  her, 
via,  Francis  Malinea,  divinity  paofeilbr  at  Turing  and  Paul 
Cafttua,  pwfeffor  cf  ntathematicks  at  Rome,  who  eafily  e(* 
fe&edi  what  Antony  Macedo,  the  firft  confident  of  her  de- 
fign,  had  begui^  She  then  retired  to  Rome ;  yet  upon  the 
<fc*th  of  Charles  Guftavus,,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1 660,.  fee  returned  to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refiime  the 
government*  But  this  could  not  be.  admitted,  becaufe  by 
the  laws  and  conftkutoon  of  the  land,  Roman  catholicks 
are  excluded  from  the  crown ;  and  therefore  fee  confirmed 
hei  abdication  the  fame  year,  referring  onhr  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Roman  catholtck  religion,  for  herfelf,  domefticks,  and 
attendants,  in  cafe  fee  feould  afterwards  return  to  Sweden* 
She  did  not  return,  but  died  at  Rome  upon  the  19th  of 
Aprii  in  the  year  1689,  aged  fifty  four. 
-  She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncom- 
mon learning ;  for  (he  underftoodftveral  languages,  and  wa* 
a  perfect  miftreft  in  the  belles  kctvea.  It  is  faid,  that  fee 
made;  the  Greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  leifiire~hours; 
"and  that  the  reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not 
,  ^eep  her  from  her  feriotts  ftudies:  fo  fee  called,  among 
others,  Tacitus's  hiftory,  fome  pages  of  which  fee  read 
i'dtt  c»-  conftandy  twy  d*JT»  Theee  is  a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  mr, 
tes,  tom.T  Bayle,  which  Rives  us  no  fmall  idea  of  her  literary  cha- 
t-305-  water.  Bayle  had  offended  her,  in  his  Nouvelles  de  lare- 
publique  des  lettres  for  June  1686,  by.  forae  expreffiona 
which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  fee  was  not  altogether  a  good 
catholick  ;  and  the  making  up  this  important  matter  drew  on 
a  correfpondexkee:  between  them  by  letters,  in  one  of  which 
from  Chriftina  there  is  the  following  pafiage.  "  But  you 
"  fcall  sot  get  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I  will  en- 
-  '-'  join  you  a  penance ;  which  is,  diet  you  will  henceforth 
*  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious  books,  that 
**  feall  be  putriifeed  in  Latin,  French,  Spanife,  or  Italian, 
<c  oa»  whatever  fubjeft  or  fcience,  provided  they  are  worthy 
"  of  being  looked  into*  I  do  not  even  except  romances 
**  or  fatires ,  and  above  all,  if  there  are  any  books  of  cby- 
"  mi/try*  I  defire  you  will  fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as 
DesMaixc-  "  poffible.  Do  not  forget  lifcewife  to  fend  me  your Journal*** 
anx,  Vicdc  As  delicate  however  asner  majefty  was  upon  the  iubje&  of 
Buie*  eeTigbn,  and  as  fincere  a  convert  as  fee  was  to  the  church, 
of  Rome,  fee  is  laid  net.  to  have  been  over  rigid  in  her 

life 
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and  manners  -,  and  it  is  certfun,  that  books  have*  been 
written  of  her  intrigues. 

"  CHIUSTOPHERSON  (John)  a  learned  Engfflh  bi- 

fcop,  was  a  Lancashire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St, 

Jbhn's-college  Cambridge.    He  was  one  of  the  firft  fellows  Tanner, 

of  Trinity-college  after  its  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIIL  P0***0*** 

in  the  year  1540.  Shortly  after  he  became  mafter  of  it  j  and 

in  the  year  1554,  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.    In  the  reign 

of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a  ftate  of  baniflunent, 

in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  tranfladon  o£ 

Philo  Judaeus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported  by  his  college;. 

but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  returned^ 

and  was  made  bifhop  of  Chichefter.    He  is  faid  to  have  died 

a  little  |>efore  this  queen*  and  to  have  been  buried  in  Chrift 

church  London  upon  the  28th  of  December  in  the  year 

1558  *  though  Tanner  makes  it  a  quefUon,  whether  he  waft 

not  buried  in  Trinity-college  chapel  in  Cambridge,  becaufe 

in  his  will,  which  was  proved  the  9th  of  February  in  the 

Tear  1562,  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  fouth 

ude  of  the  akar  of  the  faid  chapeL 

He  translated  Philo  Judaeus  into  Latin,  and  alfo  the  ec* 
deuafUcal  hiftories  of  EuXebius,  Socrates,  Soeomen,  Evagrius* 
and  Theodoret ;.  but  his  tranilations  are  very  defective.  Va- 
Icfius  fays,  that  in  companion  with  Rufinus  and  Muiculus, 
who  had  tranflated  the  ecdefiaftical  hiftorians  before  him,  he 
may  be  reckoned,  a  diligent  and  learned  man  j  but  yet  that 
he  is  far  from  deferring  the  character  of  a  good  tranflator : 
that  his  ftile  is  impure  and  full  of  barbariuns  $  that  his  pe- 
riods are  long  and  perplexed  j  that  he  has  frequently  a£ted 
die  commentator,  rather  than  the  tranflator;.  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure ;  that  he  has  tranfpofed 
the  fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftinftion 
even  of  chapters*    The  learned  Huetius  has  psuTed  the  feme  HenHr. 
cenfure  on  him  in  his  book  De  interpretatiqne.   Hence  it  is,  Vales.  Pr»- 
thatall  thofe,  who  have  followed  Chriftopherfon  as  their  **:**■**• 
guide  in  ecclciiaftical  antiquity,  and  dependedhnplicitly  upon, 
his  veruons,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults^  andk 
this  has  happened  not  feldom  to  Baronjus  among  othqp» 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated, ftoick  philofbpher,  was 
jwrq  at  Sol  j,  a  city  of  Cilicia  ♦,  and  was  not  Zeno's  difci-  j|£**  *< 
pit,  as  Jbme  have  (aid,  but  thedifcipleof  Cleanthes,  Zeno's 
fucceflbr.    He  had  a  yery  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great 
fnany  books  5  above  fcven  htpdred  and  five,  a*  we  are  told* 

feveral 
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feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logick ;  for  he  applied  himfelf 
with  great  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  philo- 
fophv..  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  thirty- 
ninth  book  of  logick,  when  he  was  fourfcore  years  old : 
lib.  viii.  c  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out  abfurdities  for  the  fake  of 
7«    '  laughing  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridiculing  the  logical 

In  Tit.        fubtleties  of  this  philofopher.     The  great  number  of  books 
Avaione,    he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifing,  if  it  be  conlider- 

menfjmw.  **>  ^^  ^  manner  was>  *°  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
feme  fubject ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  5  to 
fake  little  pains  in  correcting  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 

Diog.  Laert. an  *nfinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 

iant.  'ftances,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great 
4ge.  He  was  a  very  littfe  man ;  but  the  opinion  he  had 
of  himfelf  was  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes, 
<€  (hew  me  but  the  doctrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and 
^" all *I  want;  I  fliall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."  A 
jerfon  afked  him  one  day,  whom  he  fhould  cnufe  for  a 
tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,  anfwered  Chryfippus ;  for,  if  I 
**  knew  any  body  more  learned  than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and 

iya.  #<  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  another  apophthegm  of  his 

pr.eferved,  which  does  him  much  more  honour,  than  either  of 
thefe  ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not  fpurious.  Being  told, 

Stob.     .    £^at  fdme  perfons  fpofce  ni  of  him,  w  it  is  no  matter,   faid 

u  he,  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  fliall  not  be  believed." 
Academ.      :  "The  ftoicks  complained,   as  Cicero  relates,   that  Chry- 
qocft.  1.  iv.  fippus:  had  collected  fo  many  arguments,  in  favour  of  tne 
*• a7'         fceptical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards   anfwer 
diem  himfelf;  and  had  thus  furniflied  Carneades  their  an- 
fagonift  with  weapons  againft  them.     This  has  been  im- 
puted to  his  Vanity,  which  transported  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  his  fedt,   for  the  fake   of  difplaying  the  fubtlety 
of  his  own  private  conceits.     The  glory  which  he  expect- 
*ed,  rf  he  could  but  make  men  fay,  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Arcefilaus  himfelf,   and  had  expreffed  the  objections 
of  the  academicks  in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was 
his  only  aim.     Thus- we  may  fee  writers  in  all  ages,  who 
care  not  a  jot  what   becomes    of  reafon,    truth,   religion, 
&c.  if  they  can  but  gain  the  reputation  of  being  men,  who 
■  -  found  out  new  and  untrodden  roads,  and  new  methods  of 
.    attacking  and  defending.     In  the  mean  time,    the   ftoicks 
might  more  juftly  have  complained  of  him,  for  maintaining! 
feveral  doctrines,  which  might  render  their  feet  odious  :  for 
he  did  hot  fcruple  to  affert,  thjft  it  was  lawful  for  a  father 
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to  fie  with  his  daughter,  a  fon  with  his  mother,-  a  brother 
with  his  lifter  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  eat  the  bodies  of*  the 
dead.  Moft  of  the  contradictions  and  abfurd  paradoxes^ 
which  Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoicks,  and  for  which  he 
is  very  fevere  upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of 
Chryfippus.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  making  God  the  Motmhds 
author  of  fin  j  and  no  wonder;  for  his  very  definition,  of  JjiTftsico"- 
God,  as  it  is  prefervedby  Cicero,  (hews,  that  he  did  not  di-  rom. 
ftinguifh  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  :  fo  that,  if  he  reafoned1*0^  *«Q* 
confiftently,  he  could  not  but  make  God  the  author  both1,1'0* ,s% 
of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  Gods  mortal, 
and  even  afierted,  that  they  would  really  perifh  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded 
with  fo  many  obfeene  piaflages,  that  it  was1  loudly  exclaim* 
ed  againft.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  "  in  his  book 
"  concerning  the  ancient  phifiologers,  he  feigns  very 
"  fhameful  ftories,  relating  to  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  fpends 
"  fix  hundred  lines  in  fpeaking,  what  none  but  the  moft 
"  immodeft  men  would  fpeak.  He  relates  a  ftory,  as  they 
"  lay,  which,  though  he  praifes  it  as  being  natural,  is  yet 
"  fo  impudent,  that  it  becomes  common  proftitutes  rattier 
"  than  deities :  and  indeed  it  has  been  omitted  by  thofe, 
44  who  wrote  upon  pictures.  Why  (hould  I  relate,  lays 
"  Origen,  the  abfurd  ftories  of  the  Greeks  concerning  tne 
**  Gods,  which  are  fhameful  both  in  themfelves,  and  when 
"they  are  allegorized?  fince  Chryfippus  of  Soli,  who  is 
"  reckoned  to  hajire  raifed  the  reputation  of  the  ftoick  phi-* 
"  lofophers  very  high,  by  the  many  books  he  wrote,  e*J 
"  plained  a  picture  at  Samos,  in  which  Juno,  was  represents  Contn 
"  ed  with  Jupiter  in  a  very  unbecoming  pofture."  •  *  ceifun, 
It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs,  that  the  ftoicks  had  not  much  !<*>•  **» 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings:  for,  as  he  was  a 
confiderable  man  ajnong  them,  ...fo  confiderable,  as  toefta- 
blifh  it  into  a  proverb,  that,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry- 
44  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  been/'...  it  gave  people  a  pre- 
tence to  charge  the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illu- 
ftrious  a  member  of  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated authors  among  the  ftoicks,  fuchas  Seneca,  Epi&etus, 
Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very  highly  of  Chryfippus,  yot 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  us  fee,  that  they  did  not 
at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  and  reverence  him.  Them 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  brought  agaisdt 
his  morals*    It  is  laid,  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  wasj& 

old 
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old  woman;  fo  that  we  will  preftime  he  was  chafe. 
alfo  fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obferved  already,  that 
fee  applied  himfcif  much  to  diaiefikks  ;  but  the  progress  he 
made  in  it  did  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  improve  hi* 
fitle.  Dkmyfitts  of  Halicarnaflus  quotes  him  as  an  inftance 
to  prove,  that  thofe  authors*  who  are  perfectly  well  Allied 
in  logick,  do  not  well  obferve  the  rales  of  grammar,  eon* 
coning  the  fituatkmof  words.  rt  Let  k  he  fuficient,  fay* 
u  that  critick,  to  inftance  in  Chryfippus  the  ftoick.  No  one 
**  has  treated  of  dtale£ticks  better  and  with  more  accuracy 
tt  than  he ;  nor  is  there  any  man*  who  has  put  his  word* 
De  ftrnann  <c  i^to  a  worfe  fituation."  This  inaccuracy  of  ftile  however 
Tttbomm,  is  not  fo  furprifing,  as  to  find  this  philofopher  himfelf  de- 
<*?•  **•  ftroying  the  foundations  of  that  very  fcience,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  fo  much  care.  **  Believe  our  friends  the 
"  ftokfcs,  fays  Plutarch,  when  they  affert,  that  it  was  not 
«c  by  chance,  but  by  a  divine  providence,  that  nature  tie* 
**  figning  to  turn  every  thing  upfide  down,  that  relates  to 
**  human  life,  brought  form  Chryfippus;  no  body  being 
**  more  proper  for  that  defign  than  he.  But,  as  Cato  faid 
««  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  none,  before  him  ever  Confptred 
<c  againft  the  ftate,  when  fober  and  in  his  fenfes ;  fo  this 
. "  man  endeavours,  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  accuracy 
«c  to  overthrow  certainty...*  For  does  not  a  man  overthrow 
*<  all  kind  of  demonftration  and  all  certainty,  when  he 
"  maintains,  that  fuch  propofitions  as  confift  of  inconiift- 
u  ent  terms,  are  not  faffe ;  or,  that  a  fyllogifm,  the  pre- 
u  miles  of  which  are  true,  and  the  inference  well  drawn, 
€<  may  yet  have  its  confequence  falfef...  Since  therefore 
tf  Chrynppus's  diale&icks  overturn^  and  deftroy  their  owit 
**  parts  and  principles,  what  other  principle  can  they  allow, 
<c  but  fuch  as  may  be  fufpeded  of  error  ?  For  who  can  be- 
a  lievte  the  fupentru&ure  to  be  firm  and  lafting,  when  the 
**  very  foundations  are  fo  loofe  and  unsettled  ?  And  what 
Oecom,      «  certainty  can  there  be,  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufioii 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar j 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  arid* 
ent  and  modern  poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  fubje&,  and  even  condefcended  to  give  rules 
far  the  education  of  children.  Quintilian  has  preferred 
fome  of  his  maxims  upon  this  point.  He  ordered  the  mrfes 
to  £*g  a  certain  kind  of  fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  chufe 
the  tnoft  modeft.  He  wtfhed,  that,  if  it  werepaffible,  chfl«* 
dten  might  be  miffed  by  non*  but  learned  women.    He       I 
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wdqM  have  children  be  three  years  tinder  «he  care  of  their 
nurfes ;  and  that  the  nurfes  ftiould  begin  to  mftrud  them 
without  watting  till  they  were  older:  -  for  he  was  net  tff 
the  opinion  of  thole,  who  thought  the  age  of  feven  yeart 
don  enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Ohiy-  iaah.  on- 
fippui  vied  to  take  hellebore,  in  order  to  inereafe  the  ftrength  tor.  lib.  i% 
of  his  genius.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  re- 
lated. Some  affirm,  that  being  in  the  odsettm,  a  kind  t*f 
publick  theatre  at  Athens,  his  difciples  called  him  away  to 
facrifice ;  and  that,  thereupon  taking  a  draught  of  wine, 
he  was  immediately  feized  by  a  vertigo,  of  which  at  the  end 
of  fere  days  he  died.  Others  report,  that  he  died  of  ex- 
ceffive  laughter:  that,  feeing  an  afs  eat  figs,  he  bid  Wa 
woman  offer  it  feme  wine,  and  thereat  fell  into  fuch 
extremity  of  laughter,  that  k  killed  him.  The  former  of 
thefe  accounts  may  be  true  ;  t!he  latter  is  ridiculous. 

He  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  third  olympiad  ;  and 
had  a  monument  erected  to  him  among  thofe  or  the  ffiu- 
ftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue  was  to  be  feen  in  the  Cera- 
micus;  which  was  a  place  near  Athens,  where  they,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  were  buried  at  the  expence  of  oiog.  far* 
the  publick.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had  done ;  and  is  cen-  afal*j2r 
fured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon,  by  Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  (Emanuel)  one  of  tbofe  learned 
men  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  brought  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  the  weft,  was  born  at  Conftan- 
tinople,   as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  year   1355.     He  was  aH  .  ^ 
man  of  confiderable  rank,  and  descended  from  fo  ancient  a  Gwcis  iU*> 
family,    that  his  anceftors  are  faid  to  have  removed  with  ftribo*,  fee. 
Conitantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.     He  was  fent  am-p,u,&c% 
baflador  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  to 
follicit  affiftance  againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  our  king  Richard  II.     In  an  epiftle> 
which  he  wrote  at  Rome    to    the    emperor,    containing 
a  companion  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  he  fays,  th&t 
he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  retinue.  When 
he  had  ftnUhed  this  embafly  in  fomewhat  more  than  three 
years,  he  returned  to  Constantinople ;  but  afterwards,  whether    . 
through  fear  of  the  Tutfks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagating 
the  Greek  learning,   left  it    again,    and  came  back   into 
Italy.    This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  the  year 
*39r.    He  taught  Greek   at  Florence   tjjree    years,    and 
had  die  cebbrated  Leonard  Afttih  %-W>  fcHWar.   Frorfi 
£  Florence 
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1  Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  command  of  his  errfperof,* 
who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in  that  city ;  an4 
while  he  was  here,  Galeatius,  the  duke  of  Milan,  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  accept  the  Greek  profefforfliip  in  the  uni~ 
verfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his 
father.  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and 
then  removed  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Between  the  years  1406  and  1409,  he 
went  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary 
to  pope  Gregory  XII.  In  the  year  14 13,  he  was  fen t  into 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  embaflador  to  the '  emperor 
Sigifmund,  along  with  cardinal  Zarabella,  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council j  and  Chryfoloras 
and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  Afterwards  he  re* 
turned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  epibaftador  with  others  to  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council, 
he  died.  His  death  happened  upon  the  15th  of  April  in 
the  year  1415.  He  was  buried  at  Conftance  ;  and  a  hand- 
fome  monument  was  ere&ed  over  him,  wkh  this  inscription 
upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

Hie  eft  Emanuel  fttus,    ,  . 
Sermonis  decus  Attici : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patrhe 
Affli&ae  ftuderet,  hue  iit. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Italia  j  hie  tibi 
Linguae  reftituit  decus 
Atticse  ante  reconditae. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Emanuel  j  folo 
Confecutus  in  Italo 
iEternum  decus  es,  tibi 
Quale  Graecia  non  dedity 
Bello  perdka  Graecia. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John)  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,' 
was  born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  the  year  354* 
His  father  Secundus  dying  when  he  Was  very  young,  tfap 
care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  rjk 
was  defigned  at  firft  for  the  bar ;  and  was  fent  to  learn 
ihetorick  under  Libanius,  yrhowag  a  very  eminent;  m^n  in 
his  profeffion.    B#t  he  fpoa., quitted ^albthvu^hts  of  t^v 
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and  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
tie  put  himfelf  firft  under  the  management  of  Meletius  of 
Antioch,  in  whofe  houfe  he*  lodged  for  three  years,  and 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  chriftianity ;  and 
then  applied  to  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the 
literal  way  of  expounding  the  fcriptures.  He  was  after- 
wards baptized  by  Meletius,  and  ordained  by  that  bifhop  to 
be  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch.     While  he  was  yet 

Joung,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monaftick 
fe,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  from  his  mother 
he  purfued.  For,  about  the  year  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to  . 
the  neighbouring  mountains*,  where  he  lived  four  years  with 
an  ancient  hermit ;  then  he  retired  to  a  more  fecret  part 
of  the  defert,  and  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which  mi- 
ferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  failings, 
and  other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to 
his  old  way  of  living. 

.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  the  year  381,' 
and  now  began  to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces, 
fuch  as  thofe  De  facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  ftagyrium  ' 
monachum,  and  fome  others,  adverfus  Judaeos,  Gentiles, 
&c.  Five  years  after  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian, 
which  office  he  adorned  fo  very  highly,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf in  with  fo  much  reputation  and  credit,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ne&arius  biihop  of  Conftantinople,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
to  fill  that  fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  oL  liged 
to  employ  all  his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem, 
before  he  could  feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration 
and  efteem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  tirrie  a  mandate  to  Theo- 
philus  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate  Chry- 
foftom bifhop  of  Conftantinople ;  which  was  done  in  the  year 
398,  notwithftanding  the  fecret  and  envious  attempts  of  Tnco- 
philus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no  fooner  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  than  that  fiery 
zeal  and  ardor,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  began 
to  be  very  troublefome.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  a£ted 
Upon  principle,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  be  deemed 
an  honeft  man :  but  he  was  ftiff  and  inflexible  in  his  man- 
ners ;  obftinate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
even  in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent; 
and  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if  poffible,  a  general  re- 
formation of  manners.  With  this  difpofition  he  fell  firft 
Vol.  IIL  P  upon    . 
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upon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  begin  with; 
and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  courtiers, 
whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
fined altogether  within  the  precin&s  of  Constantinople ;  it 
extended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  cauiing  to  be 
demolifhed  the  temples  of  fome  falfe  gods,  yet  (landing  in 
JPhosnicia. 

In  the  year  400,  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of 
die  clergy  of  Ephefus  \  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which 
had  been  occafioned  in  that  church,  by  the  turbulent  and 
unquiet  fpirit  of  its  managers*  But  while  he  was  here, 
a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plotting  againft  him  at  home.  For 
Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  Chryfoftom  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  church  in  his  abfence,  had  taken 
great  pains  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  no- 
bility and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence  and  to  his  dis- 
advantage. He  had,  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft  him 
with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  ;  to  which 
confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  party, 
for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties,  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  and  manage- 
ment chiefly,  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theo- 
philus from  Alexandria,  in  order  to  bring  Chryfoftom  to  a 
trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his  bUhoprick.  Theo- 
philus, who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  ruin 
Chryfoftom,  catye  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and  brought 
feveral  Egyptian  bifhops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afia  affb* 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived ;  but,  inftead  of 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom  as  was- 
ufual,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  empre&'s  pa- 
lace. Here  he  called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges  ;  but 
N  Chryfoftom  excepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  ap- 

pear before  the  council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  account- 
able to  Grangers  for  any  fuppofed  mifdemeanor,  but  only 
to  the  biihop^  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Theophilus  nevcrthelefs  held  a  fynod  of  bifhops,  where  he 
fummoned  Chryibftom  to  appear,  to.  anfwer  to  twenty  nine 
articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been  preferred  againft: 
him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bifhops  and  two  priefb 
to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though  he  was 
very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who 
fbould  be  regularly  affembled,  and  have  a  legal  rigttt  to 
judge  him,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him; 

and 
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and  his  fynod.  This  refufel  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  times} 
upon  which  they  Sepofed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  403. 
The  news  of  Chryfoftom 's  depontion  was  no  fooner  fpread 
about  Conftantinople,  than  ail  the  city  was  in  an  uproar* 
The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  banifhed :  the  people 
were  determined  to  keep  him  from  it  by  force.  In  three 
days  however,  to  prevent  any  further  disturbance,  he  fur- 
fendered  himfelf  to  thofe,  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and 
was  conduced  by  them  to  a  fmajl  town  in  Bythinia,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  banifhment.  His 
departure  made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever :  they 
prayed  the  emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  :  they  even 
threatened  him :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the 
tumult,  that  fhe  herfelf  follicited  for  it.  He  was  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  but,  alas  !  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  ftorm9 
were  rifing  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  had  ere&ed  a  ftatue  near  the  church;  and  the 
people,  to  do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  publick  games 
before  it.  This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent;  and  the 
fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by  his  late 
misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  emprefs,  who 
ftffl  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him ;  and  made  her  refolve 
once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his  bifhoprick.  Some 
fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highnefs  not  a  little,  as  foon 
as  he  was  apprifed  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  be- 
ginning one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 
u  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infilling  to  have  the  head  of 
"  John  Baptift  in  a  charger."  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of  t 
Whops  was  immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  fliort 
work  of  depofing  Chryfoftom ;  fmce,  as  they  alledgcd,  he 
flood  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fentence  given 
againft  him ;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed, 
nor  himfelf  re-eftablifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  or- 
derly manner  which  the  canons  required.  In  confequence 
of  mat  judgment  therefore,  the  emperor  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  church  any  more,  and  ordered  him  to  be  banifhed.  His 
followers  and  adherents  were  now  infulted  and  perfecuted 
by  the  foldiery,  and  ftigmatifed  particularly  by  the  nick- 
name of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party' 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  hi9 
defence :  bnt  he  chofc  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
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days  in  banifhment,  than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil 
war  to  his  country  i  and  therefore  furrenaered  himfelf  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  thofe,  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  him. 

He  fet  out  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  year  404,  under  a 
guard  of  foldiers  to  Nicca ;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long 
fray,  but  purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place 
of  his  banifhment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  day  that  Chry- 
foftom left  Conftantinople,  the  great  church  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace,  which  almoft  adjoined  to 
it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame  year  there  fell  hail-ftones 
of  an  extraordinary  Aze,  that  did  confiderable  damage  to  the 
town :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
emprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thcfe  accidents  were  confidered  by  the 
partizans  of  Chryfoftom,  as  fo  many  judgments  from- heaven 
upon  the  place  j  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to  fancy  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  injurious  treatment  it  had  fhewn  to  the  laint. 
Very  abfurdly  Aire,  if  not  very  impioufly  :  as  if  the  reafon  of 
fuch  events  were  not  caAly  to 'be  explained  by  natural  caufes; 
or,  as  if  the  high  Majeny  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon 
every  flight  and  frivolous  occafion,  to  interpofc  itfelf  in  our 
petty  fquabbles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,    whofe  fituation  was  re- 
markably barren,  unplcafant,  wild,  and  inhofpi table :  fo  that 
Chryfoftom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  relidencc  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  the  incurAons,  which  were  made  by 
the  barbarous  nations  around  it.     He  did  not  however  ne- 
glect his  epifcopal  functions;  but  fent  forth  prieftsand  monks 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Goths  and  PerAans,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia.     But  his 
enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  revenge,  did  not  fuffcr  him 
to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation,  wretched  as  it  was: 
but  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him  fent  to  Pityus,  a 
moft  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  fca.     But  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard 
ufage  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,   who  were  conducting 
him  thither,   had  fuch  an  effect  on  him,    that  he  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few   hours.     His  death 
happened   in  the  year  417,    and  was  revealed  to  him,   as 
fome  writers  would  perfuade  us,    a  little  before  in  a  dream. 
Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eaftern  churches  were  divided 
about  him:    the  former  holding  him  in  great   veneration, 
while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifhop  excommunicated. 
But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about  Ave  months  af- 
ter, the  eaftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  degrees,  and  more 
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and  .more  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory  :  and  it  is  cer-  , 
tain,  that  about  thirty  vears  after,  his  bones  were  removed 
to  Conftantinople,  ana  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  holy 
apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable*  The 
works  of  this  father  arc  very  voluminous,  and  have  been  col- 
lected in  feveral  editions :  the  beft  of  which  is  that  published 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpeftion  of  Bernard  Montfau- 
con,  a  Benedi&ine  monk,  in  the  year  1718. 

CHU  B  B  (Thomas)  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmall 
village  near  Salifbury,  on  Michaelmas  day  in  the  year  1679. 
His  father,  a  maltfter,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
die  widow  having  three  more  children  to  maintain  by  her  la- 
bour, he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  inftrucled 
to  read,  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury;  and 
when  his  apprenticemip  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to 
ferve  his  mafter  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  But  glove- 
making  being  prejudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  feems  were  al- 
ways weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  inti-  ■ 
mate  friend  of  his,  %  as  a  companion  and  fharer  with  him  in 
his  own  bufinefs :  and  thus  in  his  younger  days,  obtained 
an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  In  the  mean  time  be- 
ing a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
ledge, as  could  be  acquired  from  Englifh  books;  for  Latin, 
Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages  he  always  remained 
a  ftranger  to.  Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathe- 
maticks,  geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ftudy ;  and  it  is 
(aid,  that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the 
management  and  direction  of  mr.  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
bating upon  religious  fubje&s.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  com- 
mentator; and  every  man  delivered  nis  fentiments  upon  all 
points  freely,  and  without  referve.  About  this  time  the 
controverfy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on  very  warmly  be- 
tween Clarke  and  Waterland ;  and  falling  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  theological  affembly,  mr.  Chubb,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  about 
it,  in  a  kind  of  diflertation :  which,  after  it  had  undergone 
fome  correction,  appeared  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  The 
fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflerted,  &c.  A  produ&ion  of  a  li- 
terary nature  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education  will 
always  create  wonder  \  and  more  efpecially,    when  it  is  ac- 
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companied  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.     This  piece  of  mr. 
Chubb  (hewed  great  talents  in  reasoning,  as  well  as  great 

Eerfpicuity  and  corre&nefs  in  writing  ;  fo  that  he  began  to 
e  considered,  and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much 
„  above  the  ordinary  fize  of  men.  Hence  mr.  Pope,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  afk  him,  if  he 
had  "  fecn  or  converted  with  mr.  Chubb,  who  is  a  wonder- 
4<  ful  phenomenon  of  Wiltihirc  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation  to 
a  quarto  volume  of  tra&s,  which  were  printed  afterwards, 
that  he  had  "  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admira- 
"  tion  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation 
«  of  his  do^rine." 

He  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
fpread  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity 
procured  him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  intro- 
duced him  to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eminence  and  letters  j  by  whofe  generality  and  kindneXs  he 
was,  as  it  is  prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome 
fort,  independent  of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
matter  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at 
bis  hours  of  retirement,  to  refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues 
of  bulinefs  with  his  converfation.  Mr.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pretty  generally  carefled ;  for  no  body  fufpected  as  yet,  to 
what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his  reafoning  faculty 
to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many  years  with  fir  Jo- 
feph Jekyl,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  the  of- 
fer of  a  genteel  allowance :  but  fond  of  contemplation,  re- 
tired to  his  friends  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his  days  in 
reading  and  writing.  We  are  told  however,  that,  though 
he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  pleafure 
in  a/iifting  at  the  trade,  which,  by  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  laft  period 
of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
(ingle  man,  at  Salifbury  in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  poiihumous  works, 
which  he  calls  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  "  that  he 
*c  nad  little  or  no  belief  of  revelation  j  that  indeed  he 
'«  plainly  reje£te  the  Jewifli  revelation,  and  confequently  the 
"  chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  he  difclaims  a 
'*  future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to  any  future 
"  ftate  of  exiftence;  that  a  particular  providence  is  not  de« 
"  ducible  from  the  phaenoipena  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
"  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty;"  &c,  &c.  As  licen- 
tious however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way  of 
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thinking  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  actions ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
ever  appearing  in  his  life  and  convocation.  There  was  pub- 
liflied  indeed  a  pamphlet,  foon  after  his  death,  tinder  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  mr.  Thomas  Chubb,  which  endeavours  to  fix  upon 
him  a  very  Mack  and  unnatural  crime,  but  the  author  has  be- 
haved himfelf  fe  outrageoufly,  and  written  with  fuch  intempe- 
rance and  fury,  that  we  think  it  unfair  to  give  credit  to  fo 
fcandalous  an  infinuation,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  fingle  tefti- 
tnony;  efpecidlly  when  mr.  Chubb's  whole  life  and  converfa- 
tion  plainly  contradict  it.  Butf  let  us  produce  a  fpecimen  of  his 
zeal.  After  this  memorial i ft  has  denied  mr.  Chubb  the  common 
forms  of  burial,  which  yet  it  feems  neceflary  all  fliould  be 
•Bowed,  if  it  be  only  to  preferve  decorum  in  fociety,  he  would 
humbly  propofe,  he'  fays,  a  new  fcheme  to  the  publick :  namely, 
"  that  whenever  any  enormous  overgrown  heretick,  fuch  as 
Chubb,  fliould  make  his  exit,  inftead  of  paying  him  funeral 
obfequies,  notice  fliould  immediately  be  given  to  the  high- 
fheriff,  who  fliould  be  obliged  to  attend  with  the  ppfle 
comitates,  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafion,  and  autho- 
rized to  demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,  and  conduct 
it  to  a  (ham  execution,  with  all  the  marks  of  infamy  and 
deteftation :  viz.  he  fliould  be  drawn  on  a  fledge,  like  a 
traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  fliould 
be  hanged  the  ufual  time.  From  thence,  when  cut 
down,  he  fliould  be  carried  back  to  the  market  place, 
where  a  fcaffold  fliould  be  erefted  for  that  purpofe,  on 
which  the  executioner  having  made  the  neceflary  appara- 
tus, fliould,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  firft  cut  out  his 
heart,  that  had  contrived  fuch  horrid  blafphemies ;  next 
pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  that  had  uttered  them ; 
and  then  lop  off  the  right  hand,  that  had  publifhed  them. 
The  body  thus  mutilated  fliould  be  taken  down  from 
thence,  and  fattened  to  a  flake  hard  by,  with  all  his  he- 
retical writings  called  in,  and  gathered  round  him  into 
one  pile )  which,  together  with  fome  other  combuftibles, 

*  fhould  be  kindled  into  a  blaze,    into  which  the  heart, 

*  tongue,  and  hand  fliould  be  caft,  there  to  continue,  till 
'  the  whole  was  confumed  and  reduced  to  aflies,    which 

*  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  air  with  all  contumely  and  con- 

*  tempt,  as  unworthy  of  any  reft  or  repofitory."  I  have  been  p.  17. 
at  the  pains  to  tranfenbe  the  propofal  of  this  memoir-writer, 
becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  ferves  to  {hew,  how  eafily  the  moft 
malignant  paffions  may  be  gratified  under  the  mafk  of  piety ;  and 

to  convince  us,  that  we  may  poiTibly  never  be  lefs  religious,  than 
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when  we  fancy  ourfelves  moil  fo.  May  not  a  man,  who  dis- 
approves and  rejects  mr.  Chubb 's  principles  as  firmly  as  thit 
writer,  venture  to  tell  him,  that  he  knows  not  \frhat  fpirit 
he  is  of,  and  that  his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  charity  ? 
does  he  think,  that  this  method  of  putting*  a  ftop  to 
Jierefy,  (for  he  calls  Chubb  nothing  more  than  an  heretick) 
nay,  I  may  fay,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,"  or  even 
expedient  r  neverthelefs  he  has  advifed  us  to  read  Chubb's 
piece  upon  the  Supremacy,  and  four  of  his  diuertations: 
which  would  certainly  aftonifh  the  reader,  if  I  was  not  to 
tell  him,  that  "  it  was  only  for  the  fake  of  a  moft  excel- 
lent anfwer,  written  by  mr.  Julius  Bate  6f  Deptford." 
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CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Mary)  a  very  philofophick  and 
poetick  lady,  was  born  in  the  year.  1656,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Lee  of  Winfloder  in  the  county  of- Devon, 
efq;  She  was  married  to  fir  George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by 
whom  fhe  had  feveral  children  ;  among  the  reft  Eliza  Maria, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufed  her  mother  to  pour 
out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intitled,  A  dialogue  between  Lu- 
anda and  Marina.  She  wrote  another  poem  called,  The 
ladies  defence,  occafioned  by  an  angry  fermon  preached 
againfl  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time  in  the  year 
1722.  She  publifhed  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubje&s  in  yerfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much 
admired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftile.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  ele&refs  and  duchefs 
dowager  of  Brunfwick ;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs  then, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epi- 
#le  in  French,  which  fhall  here  be  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

"  Lady  Chudleigh,  m       Hanover,  June  25,  1710; 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  pleafure  in  letting  me 
f*  know  by  your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  fuch  a  one  as 
"  you  in  England,  who  has  fo  improved  herfelf,  that 
"  flie  can  communicate  her  fentiments  in  a  fine  manner 
t*  to  the  world.  As  for  me  I  do  not  pretend  to  deferve  the 
**  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by  the  efteem  which  I 
*'  have  of  your  merit  and  good  fenfe  5  which  will  always  in- 
&  duce  me  perfe&ly  to  regard  you,and  to  be  upon  all  occafions, 

To  Lady  Chudleigh,  c<  Your  affeflionate  friend 

in  London,  "to  ferve  you, 

«  S  o  p  h  I  A,  Ele&refs." 
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This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other  things,  as 
tragedies*  operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed, 
are  preferved  in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
underftanding,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervient  to  the  former. 
She  had  an  education,  in  which  literature  feemed  but  little 
regarded,  being  taught  no  other  than  her  native  language ; 
but  her  fondnefs  for  books,  great  application,  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  {he  was  per* 
JeAly  in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  fhe  dedicated 
fome  part  of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy. 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  eflays  upon  knowledge, 
pride,  humility,  life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felf-love, 
juftice,  anger,  calumny,  firiendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude, 
in  which  (to  fay  nothing  of  her  manner  of  writing,  which 
is  pure  and  elegant)  {he  difcovers  an  uncommon  degree  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  thofe  vani- 
ties, which  the  generality  of  her  fex  fo  much  regard,  and  (o 
eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winstok)  a  diftinguifhed  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman,  fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq;  of  Minthorn  in 
Dorfetfhire,  by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Henry 
Winfton  of  Standifton  in  Gloucefterfliire,  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanvile 
in  Dorfetihire,  as  fome  fay,  but  according  to  Anthony 
Wood  at  London,  in  the  year  1620.  .  He  was  fent  to  St.  Athena 
John's  college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  fcarce  fixteen  years  Ox0°- 
of  age,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  his  ftu- 
dies ;  but  on  account  of  the  civil  commotions,  which  arofe 
foon  after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerffty,  before  he 
bad  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fuffered  feverely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having 
married  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Aihe  in  Devon- 
(hire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  many  of  his  children  were  born.  At  the  reftoration 
he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn  in  Dorfetihire,  and  was 
ele&ed  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the  parliament,  which 
met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1661.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1663,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  foon  after  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
fociety,  he  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters  and  converfa- 
tion  with  learned  men,  ele&ed  a  member  of  it.  In  the  year  s  t,  hift 
j  664,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commUfioners  of  the  J?^  ro^j 
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court  of  dams  in  Ireland ;  and  upon  his  return  from  thence, 
was  constituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
doth.  Notwithftanding  his  engagements  in  publick  offices, 
he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  effay  upon  the 
hiftory  of  England,  which  was  pubufhed  m  folio  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1675,  under  this  tkle,  Divi  Britannia ; 
being  a  remark  upon  the  lives  of  all  the  kings  of  this 
ifie,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2855,  unto  the  year 
of  grace  1660.  k  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II ;  and 
in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice,  that  having 
ferved  his  majefty's  father,  as  long  as  he  could  with  his 
fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfeif,  with 
his  pen :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  considered  his  work  as 
die  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather, 
as  his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheofes  of  departed  kings. 
We  are  told  by  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  that  there  were 
fome  paflages  in  this  work  about  the  king's  power  of  raif- 
ing  money  without  parliament,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to 
the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author  had  them  cancel- 
ed, and  the  book  reprinted.  Mr.  Wood  has  cenfured  alfo 
this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,  fays  he,  which 
"  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  die  kings 
"  of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather 
Athtne  "  than  from  the  matter  therein/'  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo 
Oxon.  ycjy  (lightly  of  fir  Winfton's  performance,  and  reprefents  it 
as*  u  only  giving  the  reader  a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and 
Engli&hif-"  exploits  of  our  kings  down  to  the  reiteration  in  1660." 
toricallibr*-But  although  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
*7»  P«  74*  much  reading  and  learning  are  fhewn  in  it;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  without  its  ufe.  The  dates 
are  generally  very  exact,  the  fafts  are  wdl  fupported  by  au- 
thorities, and  there  are  an  abundance  of  curious  and  judici- 
ous obfervations  to  be  found  in  it ;  fo  that  if  the  reader  can 
but  excufe  that  flaming  and  almoft  enthufiaftick  zeal  for 
monarchy,  which  runs  throughout  it,  he  may  juftly  fuffer 
himfelf  to  think  lefs  meanly  of  it. 

After  the  diiTolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  year  1678, 
he  was  difmifled  from  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
much  againft  his  matter's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  it,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his 
office,  and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour 
from  court,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  e}dcft  ion  railed  to  the  peerage, 

he 
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be  departed  this  life  upon  the  26th  of  March,  1688.  Be- 
iides  three  ions  and  as  many  daughters,  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  fir  Winfton  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft  of  his  ions,  that  lived  to 
man's  eftate,  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Mad* 
borough,  of  whom  we  {hall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  article* 
Arabella  Churchill  the  eldeft  of  fir  W Lofton's  children,  born 
in  March  1648,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of 
York,  and  miftrefs  to  the  duke,  afterwards  king  James  IL 
by  whom  ihe  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldeft, 
James  Fitz- James,  \yas  created  by  his  father  duke  of  Ber* 
wick :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter  and  of  the  golden 
fleece,  marfhal  of  France,  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  firft 
dais.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateil  officers  in  his 
time  j  and  being  generaliflimo  of  the  armies  of  France,  fell 
by  a  cannon  mot  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfburg  in  the  year 
1734.  Henry  pitz- James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieute- 
nant-general and  admiral  of  the  French  gallies,  was  born  in 
1673,  and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married 
fir  Henry  Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  in  1730.  The 
youngeft  daughter  was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colo- 
nel Godfrey,  by  whom  Ihe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL   (John)   duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince   of  the  Holy  Roman   empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir 
Winfton  Churchill,  and  born  at  Afbe    in  Devon/hire  on  Seethe 
Midfummer-day  in  the  year    1650.     A   clergyman,  in  the  ceding  «r- 
neighbourhood  inftru&ed  him  in  the  firft  principles  of  lite-!*0'^  *n* 
rature  j   but  his  father  having  other  views,    than   what  ai,te  of  the 
learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,  duke  of 
where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of  York,  Mar?bo" . 
when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.    He  had™"*  '*  * 
a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firftedit.  1743, 
Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666;  and  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  be- 
fieged  by  the  Moors,  where  he  redded  for  fome  time,  and  cul- 
tivated attentively  the  fcience  of  arms.     Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly 
refpe&ed  by  both  the  king  and  the  duke.    In  the  year  1672, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth   commanding  a  body  of  Englifh 
auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  mr.  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his 
grace's  own  regiment.    He  had  a  ftiare  in  all  the  actions 
of  that   famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch ;   and  at  the 
fiege  of  Nimcguen,   diuinguifhed    frmfelf  fo   much,    that 

he 
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he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mar* 
lhal  Turenne,  who  bellowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  hand- 
fome  Englifiiman.     He  fhone  out  alfo  with  lb  much  eclat 
at  the  redu&ion  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French  king  thank- 
ed him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  allured 
him,  that  he  would  acquaint  his  fovereign  with  it,  which 
Co]]ii»*t     ^e  did ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,   on  his  return  to  Eng- 
peerage,  «0l.land>  told  the  king  his  father,  how  much  he  had  been  in- 
i.  p.  194.    debted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain 
him  preferment  at  home:  accordingly  the  king  made  him 
z  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  foon  after  mailer  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again 
obliged  to  pals  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpedion  in  the  troublefome  times 
that  enfued.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from  England  into 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him ;  as  he 
did.  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuffered  to  re- 
fide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him ;  and 
thinking  it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addrelTes 
to  mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  af- 
terwards queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  lady,  then 
about  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  universally  adroired  both 
for  her  perlon  and  wit,  he  married  in  the  year  1681,  and 
thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he  had  already  at  court. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned 
to  London  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland, 
refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this 
purpofe  he  embarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran 
upon  the  Lemon  Oar ;'  a  dangerous  land,  that  lies  about 
fixteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  his 
fhip  was  loft  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was 
Le<K*d,&c.  particularly  careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took 
P*  *9-  him  into  trie  boat,  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  The  firft  ufe 
made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned 
to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite ;  who  by 
tetters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the  ill  1682,  was 
created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  appointed 
colonel  of  the  thira  troop  of  guards.  He  was  continued  in 
all  his  polls  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown, 
who  fent  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France  to  notify  his  ac- 

cefiioa. 
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ceffion.  On  his  return  he  affifted  at  the  coronation,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1685;  and  in  May  following,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  San- 
dridge  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Cnurchill  being  then  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majcfty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's 
time,  with  >an  inconfiderable  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the 
duke  himfelf  prifoner.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king,  at  his  return  from  this  victory ;  but  fooft  difcerned,  , 

as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  effects  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king 
in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  ftanding  army,  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  England  might  eaiily  be  changed. 
How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with,  or  oppofed  the 
king,  while  he  was  forming  this  project:,  is  hardly  known* 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  execut- 
ing the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the 
contrary,  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  u  he  very  prudently 
<c  declined  meddling  much  inbufinefs,  fpoke  little  except 
"  when  his  advice  was  afked,  and  then  always  recommend- 
"  ed  moderate  meafures."  It  is  faid,  he  declared  very  early 
to  lord  Galway,  that  if  his  rnafter  attempted  to  overturn 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave  him ;  and  that  he 
figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue  this  nation  Lediard,  &c# 
from  popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,*  it  is  certain P*  5°« 
that  he  remained  with,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  king,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  on  Novemoer  the  5th  1688. 
He  attended  king  James,  when  he  marched  with  his  forces 
to  oppofe  the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thou- 
land  men ;  yet  the  earl  of  Feverfham,  fufpefting  his  incli- 
nations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  affection 
to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the 
prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but  without  betraying 
any  poft,  or  carrying  oft  any  troops.  Whoever  confiders 
the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James, 
muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refo- 
lution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret 5  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  left  for  the  king,  to  (hew  the  reafons 
of  his  conduct,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  ftep  he  was 
obliged  to  take,  , 

*  "  Sir,  • 
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cr  Sir,  fince  men  are  feldom  fufpected  of  fincerity,  when 
*  they  aft  contrary  to  their  interefts;  and  though  my  du- 
«4  tiful  behaviour  to  your  majefty  in  the  worft  of  times, 
"  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  fervices  much  overpaid, 
44  may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable  in- 
44  terpretation  of  my  actions  :  yet  I  hope  the  great  advan- 
44  tage  I  enjoy  under  your  majefty,  which  I  can  never  ex- 
pect in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably 
convince  your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by 
44  an  higher  principle,  when  I  offered  that  violence  to  my 
44  inclination  and  intereft,  as  to  defert  your  majefty  at  a 
•*-  time,  when  your  affairs  feem  to  challenge  the  nricteft 
44  obedience  from  all  your  fubjects ;  much  more  from  one, 
44  who  lies  under  the  greatcft  obligations  imaginable  to 
44  your  majefty.  This,  fir,  could  proceed  from  nothing, 
44  out  the  inviolable  dictates  of  my  confcience,  and  a  ne- 
•*  ceflary  concern  for  my  religion,  which  no  good  man  can 
44  oppofe,  and  with  which  I  am  inftructed  nothing  ought 
44  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows,  with  what 
44  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  majefty  has  hither- 
44  to  represented  thofe  unhappy  defigns,  which  inconilde- 
44  rate  and  felf-interefted  men  have  framed  againft  your  ma- 
44  jetty's  true  intereft  and  the  proteftant  religion:  but  as  I 
4C  can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by  con- 
44  queft  to  bring  them  to  effect,  fo  I  will  always  with  tne  ha- 
44  zard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  fo  muth  your  majefty's 
44  due,  endeavour  to  preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful 
4<  right  with  all  the  tender  concern  and  dutiful  refpect,  that 
Cbmpta*     u  becomes  your  majefty's  &c." 

hift.  of  En-     Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
gland,   vol,  Orange .  anj  jt  ;s  fUppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of 
m'  p*^°^'hip  lordfliip's  follicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark 
took  the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  al- 
io foon  after,   by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill.     He  was 
entrufted    in   that  critical    conjuncture    by  the  prince    of 
Orange,  firft  to   re-aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and 
to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  inveft- 
ed  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-general.   The  prince 
and  princefs'  of  Orange   being  declared  king  and  queer  of 
England    upon  the   6th  of  February  1689,  lord  Churchill 
was  on  the  14th  fworn  of  their  privy  council,  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king;    and  on  the 
9th  of  April    following,    was   raifed    to   the    dignity    of 
pe^lg£\ol.  ^  ^  Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.    He  affifted  at 
1.  p,  155.  the 
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the  coronation  of  their  majefties,   and  was  foon  after  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  fbracs  fait  over  to  Hoi* 
land.     He  prefided   at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  which  was 
fought  upon  the  15th  of  April  1689,  and  save  fuch  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  his  (kill*  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeakirig  in 
ids  commendation  to  king  William,    declared,   that  "  he 
**  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  geno- 
**  rals  in  many  years."    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  lung  WiU^fcof  Idi* 
liam  commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,   which  was  the  rea*  ^  l|?> 
(on  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  being  at  the  head  of  the  146 
Englifh  troops   in  Holland ;  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extend- 
ed all  over  Europe.    He  next  did    great  fervices  for  king 
William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places 
of  much  importance,  in  all  which  he  {hewed  fuch  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  on  his  firfl:  appearance  at  court  after  his 
return,    the  king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that    "  he  knew  no 
"  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns."  Compfo* 
All  thefe  fervices  notwithftanding  did  not  binder  his  ^e-h^\ rf  E"" 
ing  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner:  for  being  in  wait- fij| */57][/* 
ing  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  having  intro- 
duced to  his  majefty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was  foon 
followed  to  his  own  noufe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  ihort 
and  furprifing  mefiage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occa- 
*'  fion  for  his  fervices  \n    the  more  furprifing,    as  his  maje- 
frv  juft  before  had  not  discovered  the  leaft  coldnefs  or  aif- 
pieafiire  towards  him.    The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  ie  not  Ledia*J,&e. 
even  at  prefent  known;  but  only  fufpeded  to  have  proceed- vol.  i»p.7&* 
ed  from    his  too  clofe   attachment  to  the  intereft   of  the 
princefs  Anne.    This  ftrange  and'  unexpected  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  much  ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon;  but  was  releafed,  and 
acquitted  upon  the  whole  being  difcovered  to  be  nothing    . 
more  than  the  effects  of  a  vile  confpiracy  againft  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,   king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  upon  the  19th  of  June  1698,  appointed  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary* 
compliment,  "  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  yoy  arc,  and' 
**•  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wifh  to  fee  him/'    His  lord- Ibid.  p.  S»* 
Jhip.  continued  in  favour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death, 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  juftices  during  his  abfehce ;  namely,  July  ^S^jJ^,^ 
16989  May  31   1699^  and  June  27  jyoo#    As  foon  as  itgj^  „j 
I  was-iii.  p.  7S5«* 
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Was  difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain  would 
become  the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  feat 
a  body  of  troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlbo- 
rough commander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alio 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their 
high  mightinefles,  upon  which  he  went  immediately  over 
to  Holland.  The  king  following,  and  taking  a  view 
'  of  the  forces,  dined  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough  at  his 
quarters  on  the  30th  of  September  1 700  j  and  this  was 
one  of  the  laft  marks  of  honour  and  favour  he  received 
from  king  William,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  his  lord- 
ship to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a.  little  before  his  death, 
as  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About 
a  week  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  foon  after  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in  England  and  abroad ; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Hague 
with  the  fame  character,  that  he  had  the  year  before.  His 
flay  in  Holland  was  very  fhort ;  only  juft  long  enough,   to 

Sive  the  ftates  general  the  neceflary  aflurances  of  his  miftrefs's 
ncere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan,  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all  their  forces,  ap- 
pointing him  100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council 
already  divided,    fome  being  for    carrying  the  war  on  as 
auxiliaries  only,    others  for  declaring  againft  France    and 
Spain  immediately,    and    fo  becoming  principals  at  once. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe 
carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  May, 
1702,  and  approved  afterwards  by  parliament,   though  the 
Bornet't      Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared.     The  earl  took  the 
hirt.ofhii    command  on  the  20th  of  June;    and  difcerningi    that  the 
^j"  IT?**  ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places,   which  the  enemy 
315°,  *  '     held  on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  reduc- 
ing them.     Accordingly,  in  this  fingle  campaign,  he  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  caftles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts, 
the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,    and  Stevenfwaert,  toge- 
ther with  tfie  city  and  citadel  of  Liege;  which  laft  was  taken 
iword  in  hand.     Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,    and 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  ftates,  but  they  had  like  to. 
have  been  of  a  very  fhort  date  :  for  the  army  feparating  in< 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 

earl 
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C93rl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  by  water,  by  ^ 
finall  party  of  thirty  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres ; 
but  it  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  infixing  upon  an 
oid  pais  given  to  his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was 
fullered  tb  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the  accident,  whicn 
had  befallen  him*  The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  em-  udhri,  &c. 
barked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28thvoU.  p.133. 
of  November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome 
time  before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  fuccefs 
of  her  arms  in  Flanders ;  in  confequence  of  which  there 
had  been  a  publick  thankfgiving  on  the  4th  of  November* 
when  her  majefty  went  in  great  ftate  to  St.  Pauls.  Soon  after 
a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  waited  upon  the  earl 
with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  :  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council,  of  cheating 
his  lorcuhip  a  duke  ;  which  fhe  foon  after  did,  by  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Marlborough;  She  like- 
wife  added  a  penfion  of  5000 1.  per  annum  out  of  the  poft- 
office  during  her  own  life,  and  fent  a  meilage  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire,  that  it  might  attend  the 
honour  (he  had  lately  conferred  j  but  with  this  the  houfe 
trould  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
to  the  queen, '  with  applauding  her  manner  of  rewarding 
publick  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make  fuch  <-  Coin's 
precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  ftwage,  icl. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  on** 
the  8th  of  February  1702-3,    his  only  fon  the  marquis  of 
Blandford  died  at  Cambridge,    at    the    age   of  eighteen. 
This  afflicting   accident  did  not  however  long  retard  his 

ice;  but  he  paffed  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 
le  upon  the  6th  of  March.  The  nature  of  our  work 
not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  acts,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  fufficient  to 
jay,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsfuh 
Trie  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in 
the  Low-countries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
the  elector  of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  pro- 
digious preparations  were  made  under  the  moft  experienced 
commanders  :  but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled 
them,  all.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went 
to  Dufleldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiled  Charles 
III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich 
(word  from  his  fide,  with  very  high  compliments  ;  and  then 
returning  to  the  Hague,  aftff  a  very  £hort  ftay,  came  over 
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,  to  England.  He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  O£tober,  1703, 
and  foon  after  king  Charles  III.  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  Hague,  came  like  wife  over  to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  the  day  after  Chrittmas-day  :  upon  which 
the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough  were  immediately 
fent  down  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  Windfor.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  ftates  general  deftred  leave  of 
her  majefty  for  his  grace  of  Marlborough  to  come  to  the 
Hague ;  which  being  granted,  his  grace  embarked  on  the 
15th,  and  paffed  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence 
immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  communicated  to  the 
pcnfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  there  was,  of  attempt- 
ing fomcthing  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  emperor ; 
whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  male- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to 
maintun  a  defcnfive  war.  This  fcheme  being  approved  o^ 
and  the  plan  of  it  being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  on  the  14th  of  February.  . 

When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  the  duke, 
'  on  the  8th  of  April   1704,  embarked  for  Holland  ;  where, 
flaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  the  neceflary  fteps,  he  be- 
gan his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and,  after 
>  a  conference  held  with  the   prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and 
Lewis  of  Baden,    he    arrived  before   the   ftrong  entrench- 
ments of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpectedly  on 
die  2  ill  of  June  j  whom,  after  an  obflinate  and  bloody  dif- 
(  pute,  he  entirely  routed*     It  was  on  this  occalion,  that  the 

emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  ac- 
knowledging his  great  fervices,  and  offering  him  the  title 
of  a  prince  of  the    empire,   which  he   modeitly  declined, 

Led'urd,  &c.  till  the  queen  afterwards  commanded  htm  to  accept  of  it. 

*ni.i,p.223.He  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochftet  was 
fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft; 
when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft  part  of 
them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marfhal  Tat* 
lard  made  a  pri loner.  After  this  glorious  a&ion,  by  which 
the  empire  was  faved,  and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till  he  forced 
the  French  to  repais  the  Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince 
Eugene  covered  it ;  but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  12th 
of  November.  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin ;  and  by  a 
fhort  negotiation,  fufpended  the  difputes  between  the  king 

of 
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tof  Pftiffia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  he 
returned  to  Holland;  and  on  the  14th  of  December  arrived 
in  England.  He  brought  over  with  him  marfha]  Tallard, 
and  twenty  fix  other  officers  of  diftinftion*  121  ftandards; 
and  179  Colours,  which  by  her  majefty's  order  were  pu{ 
up  in  Weftminfter-hall.  He  was  received  by  the  qixen  and 
her  royal  confort,  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem,  and 
hod  the  iblemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Be* 
fides  this,  the  commons  addreffed  her  roajefty  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  vi<flory,  which  (he  did,  by  planting 
Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  Mid  his 
heirs  for  ever*  Thfe  was  confirmed  by  an  acl  of  parlia- 
ment, which  pa]Ted  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  with 
this  remarkable  claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  tender- 
ing to  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  fucceliors,  on  the  2d  of 
Auguft  every  year  forever,  at  the  caftle  of  Wind  for,  a 
ftandard  with  three  fieurs  de  lys  painted  theidon.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  5  arid  ort 
the  8th  of  February,  the.  commons  addreffed  the  qiucn  to 
teftify  their  thanks  for  the  wife  treaty,  which  the  duke  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body . 
ofPruflian  troops  were  fent  to  the  affiftanceof  the  duke  ofLe!ii*r,!'^c* 
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The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
with  adefign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had 
been  projecting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended 
with  fome  fuqeefics,  which  would  have  made  a  confidcrable 
figure  in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are 
fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
commanded*  He  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  mam 
projed*  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from 
the  allies,  ahd  in  this  refpedt  was  greatly  difappointcd.  The 
feafoo  for  action  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanoven  At  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  ac- 
quired the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  emperor  Jofeph* 
who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindclheim  :  at 
the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contract,  for  the  Pruflian  forces  ; 
and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfed  harmony,  and  ad- 
joftcd  every  thing  to  the  elector's  faiisfaftion.  After  this* 
he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  cloie  of  the 
year  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England*  Upon  th* 
7th  of  January  following,  the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a 
refolution,  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marlborough,  as  well  for 
his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his  great  ferviccs  :  but  not- 
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wtthftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
ftrong  party  formed  again  ft  the  war,  and  fteps  were  taken 
to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 

AH  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's 
campaign  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,    the  duke,    in 
the  beginning  of  April,  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.    This 
year  the   famous  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought,    and  won 
upon   the  12th  of  May,    being   Whitfunday.     The  duke 
was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft  danger,    once  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a  cannon-wot,  which  took 
off  the  head  of  colonel   Bingheld,    as   he  was  holding  the 
ftirrup  for  his  grace  to  remount.     The  advantages  gained 
by  this  victory  were  fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance  and 
wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruncls,  Mechlin,  and 
even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  without  a  ftroke,    and  Oudenard  furrendered   upon 
the  firft  fummons.     The   city  of  Antwerp    followed   this 
example  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,    the 
duke  reduced  all  Brabant,    and  the  marqui&te  of  the  holy 
empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles.     He  afterwards 
took  the  towns  of  Oftend,  Menin,  Denderfnonde,  and  Aeth. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being 
about  to   feparate,  his  grace  on  the  16th  of  O&ober  went 
to  the  Hague ;    where  the  propofals,    which  France  had 
made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  ele&or  of 
Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,   were  communicat- 
ed to  the  minifters  of  the  allies,  after  which  his  grace  em- 
barked for  England,  upon  the  15th  of  November. 

He  arrived  at  London  upon  the  18th  of  November  1706 ; 
and  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft 
him  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation, 
and  the  perfonal  efteem  the  queen  always  had  for  him, 
procured  him  an  univerfar  good  reception.  The  houfe  of 
commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  Arc- 
cefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's (hare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  poffible* 
and  the  day  after  unanimously  voted  him  their  thanks;  and 
the  lords  did  the  fame.  They  went  ftill  farther;  for  on 
the  17th  of  December,  they  addrefled  the  queen  for  leave 
to  biing  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the 
male  and  female  iflue  of  his  daughters.  This  was  granted; 
and  Blenheim  houfe,.  with  the  manor  of  Wbodftock,  was, 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchefs,  upon  whom  they  were  fet- 
tled in'  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ho- 
■    nours.     Two   days,  after  this>   the  ftandards  and  colours 
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taken  at  RamilJies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  GuildhaH,   his  grace  of  Marl- 
borough was  invited  to  <hne  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  he 
accordingly  did.     The  laft  day  of  the  year  was  appointed 
for  a  general  thankfgiving,   and  her  majefly  went  in  ftate  to 
St.  Paul's;    in  which  there  was   this  iingularity  obferved, 
that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  within  the  year.     OnWid.&c. 
the   17th  of  January,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an  *o1,  '■  p* 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  figntfied,    that  as  her  449' 
majefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the ' 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the 
houfe  of  lords  had  ordered  a   bill  for  continuing  his  ho- 
nours,  fo  they  were  dciirous  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  more  honourable  fupport  of   his  dignity.     In  conic* 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of 
5000I.    per  annum  from  the  poft  office  was  fettled  in  the 
manner,  the  queen  had  formerly  defired  of  another  houfcvof 
commons,     who  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  fo  good  a 
temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafte  to  return  to 
his  charge,  it  being  thought  efpeciallv  necefiary  he  mould 
acquaint  the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,    that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace, 
but  what  would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe.     The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  moft 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupport* 
ing  the  common  caufe.     Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to 
his  mind  at  home ;   for  upon  his  return  to  England,  after 
the  campaign  was  over,   he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpe&ed  the  year  before,    had  broke  out  in  his  abfence; 
that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite,    who  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs;    and  that  Ihe  liftened  to 
the  infinuations  of  a  ftatefman,  who  was  no  friend  to  him.  Boraefs 
He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefe  and  patience,  hiftory  ?f  hil 
though  he  eafily  few  whither  it  tended ;    and  went  to  Hoi-  °v"t    ™'  * 
land,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708,    arriv-457. 
ing  at  the  Hague  on  the  igtrrof  March.     The  enfuing 
campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,   in  conjun&ion  with 

Eince  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French  * 
ng  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,  to  fet 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  The  houfe  of  cofnmons 
this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teftimony  of  their  refped  for 
the  auke  of  Marlborough :  for  betides  addreffing  the  queen, 
ffcev,    on  the  22d  of  January  1708-9,  unawmpufly  voted 
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thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  betranfmitted  to 
him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker.  His  grace  returned  to  England 
on  the  25th  of  February ;  and  on  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  aflem- 
bly.  His  ftay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  patted  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to  fav, 
that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  effects  of  thofe  artful 
proppfals  France  had  been  making  for  th*  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  no  body  was  fo 
capable  or  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland,  as 
his  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend 
him  thither,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  character 
of  her  plenipotentiary,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
enemy's  difappointment,  by  defeating  all  their  projects. 

Marihal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the 
campaign  of  the  year  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV,  exprefied 
fi<^imall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  open- 
ing of  it,  that  c*  Villars  was  never  beat."  However  the 
fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced 
the  monarch,  that  Villars  was  not  invincihle.  Upon  the 
pews  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained  upon  the  ift  of  Aur 
guft  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  the  congratulatory 
addreues  to  the  queen  5  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  the 
3d  of  October  following,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  ge- 
jieraj  thankfgiving.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St. 
James's  on  the  1  oth  of  November,  and  foon  after  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfes:  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  any  occafion  to  fhew  her  kindnefs  to  his  grace, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the 
|^4iard,&c county  of  Oxford.  But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments, 
vol.  ii,  p.  and  favours,  tl?e  duke  was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  der 
*'7'  gree.     He  perceived,   that  the  French    intrigues  began  to 

prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland ;  the  affair  of  dr. 
gachevereil  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment :  and 
the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough, but  had  taken  fuch  a  diflike  to  her,  that  {he  fel-. 
Burnett     d°m  appeared  at  court, 

hift.  of  hia  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 10,  the  French  fet  on 
own  times,  foot  a  new  negotiation  for  a  peace,  which  was  common- 
ly. *l#'P'ty  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  treaty  of  Gertruden- 
™  "  burg,     The  ftates  general  upon  this  having  (hewn  an  in- 

clination to  enter  intq  conferences  with  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries, the  hbufe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an 
addrefs   to  the  queen,   that  (he  would  be   pleafed  to   fend 
r      xlip  d^tk?  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague,     She  djd  fa; 
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and  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,     his  grace  went 
to  the  Hague,    where  he  met  with*  prince   Eugene,    and 
loon   after  let  out  with  him    for  the  army,  which  was  af-    \ 
fembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign 
was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns  being  taken  and  fortreflep 
reduced  :  notwithftanding  which,  when  the  duke  came  over 
to  England,  as  he  did  about  the  middle  of  December,  he 
found  his  intereft  declining,  and  his  fervices  fet  at  nought. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft  in  nothing.     In  the 
midft  of  the  fummer,  the  queen  began   the  great  change 
in   her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from 
being  fecretaryof  ftate;  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addreiTes 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :    an  attempt  indeed 
was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers, 
but  it  was  eagerly  oppofed   by  the  duke  of  Argyle.     His  Lediard,  **. 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  fcemed  defir- v°*'  "•    *• 
pus  to  have  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  mini-   ' ft' 
ftry ;  but  this  was  thought  impracticable,  and  it  was  every 
day  expected,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  comrniflion.    He 
did  not  do  this  j  but  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign 
of  the  ducheis  of  Marlborough's   dignity,   on   the  19th  of 
Jan.  17 10-11,  to  the  queen,   and  refigned  all  her  employ- 
ments with  great  duty  and  fubmifiion.     With  the  fame  firm- 
pefs  and  compofure  he  confultcd  the  neceflary  meafures  for 
the  next  campaign  with  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends 
pf  his;    and  treated  all  parties  with   candor   and   refpecl. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  difquiet, 
though  he  (hewed  no  outward  concern,    at  leaft  for  him- 
felf :  Dut  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treat- 
ed in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could 
not  help  faying,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals, 
"  who  bad  acted  according  to  the  befl:  of  their  underftand- 
€<  ings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs  in  the  fervice,    fhould  be 
**  examined  like  offenders  about  infignificant  things."  Ma.  p.  378. 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftiled  a  good  un- 
derftandingj,  being  eftabliihed  between  the  duke  and  the 
new  miniftry,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he 
knew  would  be  his  laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufu-? 
al.  There  was  jn  this  campaign  a  continued  trial  of  {kill 
fce{wcep  tji»  duke  of  Marlborough  and  marfhal  Villars; 
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and  as  great  a  general -as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  fubmit  to  the  former.  He  embarked  for  England, 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  the 
8th  of  November.  He  (hewed  fome  caution  in  his  manner 
of  coming;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great,rejoicings  were  intend* 
cd  by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton^ 
court,  who  received  him  gractoufly.  He  was  vifited  by  the 
minifters,  and  vifited  them;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council* 
becaufe  a  negotiation  of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon 
a  baiis  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted 
her  majefty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as 
he  could  riot  concur  in  the  meafures  of  thofe,  who  di- 
rected her  councils,  fo  he  would  not  diftraft  them  by  a 
fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
traded  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  cortdu&  and  charafler^ 
•  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and  in  a  moft  pathetic  fpeech,* 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who  was  there  incog- 
nito, for  the  falfnood  of  that  imputation)  declaring,  that 
he  was  as  much  for  a  peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was 
fuch  a  peace,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fo  juft  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninteiv 
rupted  fuccefs,  This  had  a  great  effeft  on  that  auguft  af* 
fembly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  queen; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refent* 
ment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  then  in  power,  that  they 
refolved  at  all  adventures  to  remove  him.  Thofe,  who 
were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of  his  commiifion,  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  it 
from  him.  This  neceffity  arofe  chiefly  from  prince  Eu- 
gene's being  expefted  to  come  over  with  a  commiiTion  from 
the  emperor;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,  an 
enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fix  a 
very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  ve- 
ry large  futns  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When 
a  queinon  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by 
a  letter  conceived  in  very  obfeure  terms,  acquainted  him 
with  her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,    and 

voi.^u!'  p.C*  difmifled  him  from  all  his  employments. 

353,367.  He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  per- 
fecution,  Qn  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblers^ 
who  are  always  rpady  to  efpgule  tfte  qu^rreh  of  a  miniftry. 
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find  to  infult  without  mercy  whatever  they  know  may  be 
infuJted  with  impunity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  proiecution 
was  commenced  agaiirft  him  by  the  attorney-genera],  for 
applying  public  money  to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  Blenheim  houie,  though  fet  at 
work  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  for 
the  money,  that  was  due  to  them.  All  his  actions  were 
alfe  fhamefulty  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafinefles,  joined 
to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  in* 
duced  his  grace  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a 
Yoluntary  exile.  Accordingly  he  embarked  at  Dover,  upon 
die  14th  of  November,  17 12;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went 
from  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  be- 
ing every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  of  Marlborough  alfo 
attended  her  lord  in  all  his  journeys,  and  particularly  in 
his  vifit  to  the  principality  of  JViildenheim,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
peace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.  The  ' 
conclufion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from  reftorins;  harmony 
among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  widened 
their  differences  exceedingly:  infomuch,  that  the  chiefs, 
defpatring  of  fafety  in  the  wav  they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have 
fccretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  England. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  duke  took  a 
refolution  of  returning,  a  little  before  the  queen's  death; 
and  landing  at  Dover,  came  to  London  upon  the  4th  of 
Auguft  17 14,  He  was  received  with  all  poffible  demonftra- Lediard,  Ac. 
tions  of  joy  by  thofe,  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen,  **•  «j-  p. 
which  had  happened  upon  the  ift  of  that  month,  were  en-44*- 
frufted  with  the  government;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  was  particularly  diftinguifned  by  ads  of  royal  fa- 
vour :  for  he  was  again  declared  captain-general,  ana  com«t 
mander  in  chief,  of  all  his  majefty*s  land  forces,  colonel  of 
the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  conceiting  thofe  meafures,  ibid,  p.  458, 
by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1715  was  crufhed ;  and 
his  advice  on  this  occafion  was  the  laft  effort,  he  made  in 
refpe£t  to  publick  affairs  :  for  his  infirmities  increafing  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  bufmefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  one  or 
other  of  his  country-houfes.  His  death  happened  upon  the 
16th  of  June  1722,  in  his  feventy  third  year,  atWindforr 
Jodge  ;  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  9th  of  Auguft  following;  * 
Wis  interred  witfltfie  hi^heft  folqanity  mWtfbninfter-abbey. 
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Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have  already 
,       mentioned,    his  grace  had  four  daughters,  which  married 
pwrige/vol. imo  tbe  beft  fc»3iet  of  the  kingdom. 

i.  p.  320. 

CIBBER,  (Colley)  efq;  poet  laureat  to  his  majefty, 
and  a  celebrated  comedian  and  dramatick  writer,  was 
born  at  London,  upon  the  6th  of  November  in  the  year 
The  life  of  1 67 1.  His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  was  a  native  of 
w°n 7  h-b"  ^°^e*n»  w^°  caw*  into  England  fome  time  before  the 
fclfl  /,6l.m"re^orat^ono^^n8  Charles  II.  to  follow  his  profeflion,  which 
was  that  of  a  ftatuary.  The  baffo  relievo  on  the  pedeftaJ 
of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunaticks,  the  ravine  and  the  me- 
lancholy, over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  ikill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Colley,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Glaifton  in  Rutland ;  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward 
Colley,  efq;  who  gave  mr.  Cibber  his  chriftian  name.  In 
the  year  1682,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
lent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire ;  and 
fuch,  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is 
the  moft  he  ever  pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting, 
-  nor  much  improving  it  afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  the  year 
1687,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  ftand  at  the  election 
pf  children  into  Winchefter  college,  upon  the  ftrength  and 
credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Wil- 
liam of  Wykehajn  the  founder ;  but  not  fucceeding  here,  he 
{ prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  univeriity. 
n  the  mean  time  the  revolution  in  (he  year  1688  happened, 
which  gave  a  turn  to  mr.  Cibber's  fortune :  for  inftead  of 
going  to  an  univeriity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church, 
for  which  his  father  had  always  deiigned  him,  he  was  driven 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was 
thither  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth  in  Derbyfnire  >  where  his 
father  was  then  employed,  with  other  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
in  raifing  that  feat  from  a  Gothick  to  a  Grecian  magnit 
ficence. 

Soon  after  this,  mr.  Cibber  betook  hiqifelf  to  the  ftage, 
for  which  he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination ;  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being 
full  three  quarters  of  a  year,  before  he  was  taken  into  4 
falary  of  ten  (hillings  per  week,  which,  with  the  abidance 
of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  then  thought, 
fje  fays,  a  moft  plentiful  acceflum,  and  himfelf  the  happieft 
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ef  mortals:  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  appeared  with  any 
giimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Orphan,  which 
he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  a£tor, 
upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  one  day  make  a  good  aftor  ;  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfect  a  judge  filled  hip  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf, with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alex- 
ander hipifelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at 
the  head  of  their  vi&orious  armies.  The  next  part  he  fhone 
in,  was  that  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double 
dealer,  aded  before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfect  in 
one  day  upon  the  illnefs  of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  a£tcd 
it*  To  this  he  was  recommended  by  the  author,  and  per- 
formed it  fo  well,  that  mr.  Congreve  made  him  the  compli- 
ment of  faying,  he  had  not  only  ^nfwered,  but  exceeded 
his  expectations :  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mailers, 
the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  raifed  from  fifteen 
(hillings  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  twenty.  The  part  of 
(ondlewife  in  the  Old  bachelor,  was  the  next  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in. 

All  this  applaufe  neverthelefs,  which  mr.  Cibber  gained 
by  afting,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
reafon  to  exped;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  no- 
thing unattempted,  he  refolved  to  (hew  himfelf  in  fome  new 
rank,  of  diftjn&ioji.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play, 
called  Love's  laft  fhift,  which  was  ailed  in  January  1695, 
and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  fir  Novelty  Fafhion 
himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved ; 
and  the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  executed,  that  from 
thence  mr.  Cibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in 
parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to  write 
plays  5  apd  "  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  that  my  mufe  and  my 
"  lpoufe  (for  he  was  married  itfeems)  were  equally  prolifick  j 
t*  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the 
"  fame  ye^r  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think 
f  *  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which 
"  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  num- 
f c  ber  of  each  were  alive,  wheq  I  quitted  the  theatre/'  n(e$  &»  & 
The  Carelefs  hufoand  i?  reckoned  his  belt  play  :  and  was  217. 
aded  in  the  year  1704,  with  ytxy  grfat  apd  deferved  fuccefs. 
Mr,  Cibber  himfelf  fay§,  that  whatever  favourable  reception 
this  comedy  met  witn  from  the  publick,  it  would  be  un- 
juft  in  Jiim  not  to  place  a  large  ware  of  it  to  the  account 
of  mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  lady  gave 
great  fpirjt  to  \t,  by  l^cr  a&|oi)  in  ^e  c)^ra£te^  of  Jadv  Betty 
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Modifli ;  yet  not  more  than  the  author  himfelf  in  the  part 
of  lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
publick  and  to  himfoif,  than  his  comedy,  called  the  Non- 
juror; which  was  aclted  in  the  year  17 17,  and  dedicated  to 
the  king.     Take  the  author's  own  account  of  it.     cc  About 
"  this  time,  jacobitifm  having  lately  exerted  itfdlf  by  a  mod 
w  unprovoked  rebellion,  I  thought,  that  to  fet  the  authors 
44  and  principles  of  that  defperate  folly  in  a  fair  light,  bj 
44  allowing  the  miftaken   confciences  of  fome   their   betr 
4C  excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  conicience 
"  as  ridiculous  as   they  were  ungratefully  wickRl,  was  a 
4C  fubject  fit  for  the  honeft  fatire  of  comedy  $    and  what 
44  might,  if  itfucceeded,  do  honour  to  the  ftage,  byfhewing 
"  the  valuable  ufe  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore  to  this  de- 
4<  fign,  I  borrowed  theTartuffe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
44  into  a  modern  Nonjuror.     Upon  the  hypocrify  jrf  the 
4C  French  character,  I  engrafted  a  ftronger  wickednefs;  that 
44  of  an  Engliih  popifh  pneft,  lurking  under  the  doftrine  of 
"  our  own  church,  to  raife  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
4C  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diflembled  fanftity  had  fe- 
4C  duced  into  the  treafonable  caufe  of  a  Roman  catholick 
46  outlaw.     How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I 
4<  refer  to  the  readers  of  it:   it  cannot  fee  mended  by  any 
44  critical  remarks  I  can  make  in  its  favour :  let  it  (peak  for 
"  itfelf.     All  the  reafon  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  perform- 
44  ance   was,,  that  it  was  a&ed  eighteen    days   rflnning; 
ct  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  by  it,  as  I  have  been 
4<  told,    have   not  been  the  fmalleft  number  of  my  back 
<c  friends  ever  fince.     But  happy  was  it  for  this  play,  that 
44  the  very  fubjeft  was  its  protection  :  a  few  fmiles  of  filent 
44  contempt  were  the  utmoft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firft  day 
44  of  its  appearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  ft  ; 
cc  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  enemies  of  the^ 
44  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  them- 
<c  ielves  fuch,  by  any  higher  difapprobatlon  or  refentment. 
44  But  as  it  was  probable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew 
44  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might,  with  more  fecu- 
44  rity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  fpleen,  and  make  up  accounts 
J/ife,  &e.     ci  with  me."     And,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  nevtffr  after  fair 
f •  4*7«        play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.     He  waswthe  conftant 
butt  of  Mift  in  his  Weekly  journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobite 
faction.     Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be 
reckoned  fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was, 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  -nufuflterfUtt&ng  between 
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mr.  Pope  and  mr.  Cibbcr ;  which,  growing  in  procefs  of. 
time  from  bad  to  worfe,  railed  the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
Dunciad.  This  mr.  Gibber,  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  letter  to 
mr.  Pope,,  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1742.  However 
if  the  Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary 
evils,  it  is  certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ; 
for  when  he  prefented  it  to  king  George  I.  his  majefty  or- 
dered him  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  tne  merit  of  it,  as  he 
himfelf  confefles  in  his  life,  made  him  poet  laureat  in  the 
year  1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occasionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular,  when  Papal  ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
a&ed  in  the  year  1744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph 
the  pope's  legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he 
was  at  that  time  above  feventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
die  till  December  1757*  His  plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he 
thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected  and  publifhed  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  many  years  ago*  Though  Pope  has 
made  him  the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular enmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced, 
fliall  readily  allow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but 
then  he  was  light,  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy, 
as  when  he  was  among  the  great,  and  making  fport  for 
people,  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but  for  the  moft  part 
lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find,  that  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in  his  character  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  fay, 
when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the  pub- 
lick,  both  as  a  writer  of  comedy  and  as  an  a£tor,  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed 
in  writing  tragedy,  no  more  than  he  did  in  acting  it:  nor 
in  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  which  he  hasihewn  in  his  comedies. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius)  was  one  of  thegreateft 
men  of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  a*  orator,  a 
ftatefman,  or   a  philofopher.     He  was  born  on   the  3d  ofEpi&ad 
January,  in  tile  647th  year  of  Rome,  about  107  years  be-  Awfe.  vif.  f* 
fore  Chrift.     His  mother's  name  was  Hervia,  who  was  rich  *  *UI'  **" 
and  well  defcended.     As  to  his  father's  family,  nothing  was. 
delivered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :  which  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  in  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was  fo  expofed  to 
envy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi Aim  at  laft  to  the  power 
of  his  enemies.    Some  derive  his  defceut  from  kings,  others 
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from  mechanics :  but  the  truth,  as  it  cdmfhotAy  h&ppeif£ 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both  :  for  his  family,  though  it 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republick,  was 
yet  vdry  ancient  and  honourable;  of  principal  diftin&ion  and 
nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy,  in  which  It  redded  ;  and  of 
'  equeftrian  ranjc.  from  its  nrft  admifEon  td  the  freedom  of* 

Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinuiti  I  a  city,  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  had  the  honour  alfo  of  producing  the  great  &  Marius ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  fay  in  a  publick  fpeech* 
that  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens, 
who  had,  each  in  his  hirn,  preferved  it  from  ruin.*  The 
VAr.  Mo.  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mouatmiotig,  to  which 
*•*•  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of  Ithaca : 

Od7fr.iz.x7.         'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race* 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
fituation  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate.    It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  ihady  walks, 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus ;  which 
was  divided  into  two  equal  ftreams  by  a  little  ifland,  co- 
vered with  trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and 
exercife,  whither  Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  when  he  had  any 
particular  work  upon  his  hands.     The  clearnefs  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  ftream,  murmuring  through  a  rdcky  channel  3 
the  (hade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars ; 
the  remarkable  coldnefs  of  the  water ;  and,  above  all,  its 
falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  be- 
low the  ifland,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  moft  beautiful 
fcene.     This  is  the  defcription,  which  Cicero  himfelf  has, 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the  place.     But  there 
cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightfulnefs,  than  that  it  ' 
is  now  pofleiled  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 
Leand.  Al-  of  St.  Dominick.     Upon  which  the  incomparably  fine  wri* 
bort.  defcmt,  ter  Qf  j^g  \[fe  cou\i  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  ftrange  revo- 
lt *' P*   "  lution  !    to  fee  Cicero's    porticos  converted  to  fnonkifh 
"  cloifters  !  the  feat  of  the  moft  refined  reafon*  wit,    and 
"  learning,  toanurferyoffuperftition,bigotry,  andenthufiafm! 
"  What  a  pleafure,  fays  he,  muft  it  give  to  thefe  Domi- 
u  nican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  v/hofe 
"  writings,    by  fpreading  the  light   of  reafon  and  liberty 
MiddJetonY"  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftrument  of  ob- 
life,  &c.  vol.<«  ftruftmg  their  unwearied  pains  to  enflave  it." 
Jit 5' 4         He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  coufins,  the  young 
De  Ont,  u.  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and  directed  by  L.  CnuTus, 
*•  .     .  and 
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and  placed  there  in  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  Greek 
mafter  \  which  was  thought  the  beft  way  of  educating  one, 
who  was  defigned  to  appear  on  the  public  ftage,  and  who* 
as  Quintihan  obferves,  "  ought  to  be  fo  bred,  as  not  to  fear 
"  the  fight  of  men ;  fince  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned 
"  in  folitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds/'  Cice-  Lib.  j.  c  ^B 
ro's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifing  genius  of  his  ion, 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the 
ablcft  matters ;  and  among  the  other  inftru&ors  of  his  early 
youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  mod  elegant  ora- 
tion, which  is  ftill  extant.    . 

After  finishing  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  ftudies,  he  took 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
in  bis  time  it  was  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  fixteen :  and 
being  then  introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scasvola  the  augur,  the  principal 
lawyer  as  well  as  ftatefman  of  that  age;  and  aftejr  his 
death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame  family,  Scae- 
vola  the  high-prieft ;  a  peribn  of  equal  chara&er  lor  pro- 
bity and  (kill  in  the  law.  Under  thefe  mailers  he  acquir- 
ed a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country :  a 
foundation  ufeful  to  all,  who  defign  to  enter  into  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their 
poets  and  daffic  authors.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  De  frgibu*, 
not  negle&  his  .  poetical  ftudies,  which  he  had  purfued  "•  *3»  . 
under  Archias :  for  he  now  tranflated  Aratus  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fragments  are  ftill  extant ;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  original 
poem  of  the  heroic  kind  in  honour  of  his  countryman  C. 
Marius.  This  was  much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atti- 
cus ;  and  old  Scaevola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  in  the 
epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  woidd  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  and 
learning  fubfifted.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Ci-  iw  j  u 
cero's  poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence: 
but  this  perhaps  we  fhall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fond- 
nefs  for  a  favourite  character,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  to 
deny  it  any  perfection  or  accomplishment.  Non  omnes 
pomimus  omnia,    is   a  truth >  \vhjgh  may  be  applied  to  the 

greateft 
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greateft  genius  that  ever  was  born;  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  considered  a  little  more  than  it  has  been,  would  have 
prevented  many  even  of  Uncommon  abilities,  from  making 
themfelves  ridiculous  by  pretending  to  qualities,  which  they 
have  not  poflefled.  Tnere  feems  to  have  been  fomething 
in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  that  difcipline  and  correctnefs  which  poetry  requires  ; 
and,  though  he  is  faid  tb  hstve  had  the  honour  oi  correcting 
Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  bv  thofe  of 
the  (ucceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  witn  feme  de- 
gree of  contempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  domeftk 
war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic,  Cice- 
ro took  die  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  under  Sylla.     For  though  he  had  not  much 
of  the  warlike  in  his  make,   and  therefore,   as  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  would  not  be  urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  in- 
clination into  fuch  fort  of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,    who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  peaceful  ftudies,  and  the  management 
of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tent (hare  of  military  (kill,    for  the  fake  of  governing  pro- 
vinces and  commanding  armies,    to  which  they  all  fucceed- 
ed  of  courfe  from  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  offices  of 
ftate.     Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  con- 
duced to  perfect  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.     He  was  con- 
ftant  in  his  attendance  upon  orators  and  philosophers :    re- 
lumed his  oratorial  ftudies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  ttas 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  that  age; ,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  thofe  rhetorical  pieces  on  the  fubject  of  inven- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  condemned,  and  retracted  in  his 
advanced  age,  as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment.     He 
became  the  fcholar  of  Philo  the  academic;  ftudied  logic  with 
Diodorus  the  ftoic;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin  and  Greek 
with  his  fellow  ftudents  M.  Pifo  and  Q^  Pompeius,  who 
were  a  little  older  than  himfelf,   and  with  whom   he  had 
contracted  an  indicate  friendfhipi     And  that  he  might  ne- 
glect nothing,  which  could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  per- 
fection, he  Ipent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the  company 
of  the  ladies;  fuch  of  them  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :    in  which 
he  fhould   be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  every  ace;   fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed 
the  beft,  I  had  aunoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that 
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f*daritry,  and  brufhing  off  that  ruft,  which  men  are  apt  to 
contract  from  a  life  of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline, 
which  he  lays  down  as  neceffary  to  form  the  complete  ora- 
tor ;  and  perfectly  accomplifhed,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty  fix.  He  undertakes  the  caufe  of 
P.  Quin&ius,  and  defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria  in  a  man- 
ner, which  gained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city. 
The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
Dcmofthenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  Athens ; 
as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  that  was  the 
proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity* 

He  was  twenty  eight  years  old*  when  he  fet  forward  up- 
on his  travels  to  Greece  and  Afia ;    the  faihionable  tour 
of  all  thofe,  who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improve- 
ment.    His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Pom- 
ponius,  who*  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a 
great  part  of  his  days  in   it,  obtained  the  furname  of  At- 
ticus :  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable 
friendfhip,  which  iubfifted  between  them  through  life,  with 
(6  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  affe&ion.     From  Athens  he 
pafied  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  years,  came 
back  again  to  Italy.     This  voyage  of  Cicero  leems  to  be 
the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from  which  any 
real   benefit  is  to  be  expelled.     He  did  not  ftir  abroad,  till 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;    for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than   the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
reign one.     He  had  acquired  in  his  owxl  country,  whatever 
was   proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,    and 
therefore  went  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reafon, 
againft  the  impreffions  of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn*  as  to 
•  polifh  what  he  had  learnt,  by  vifiting  thofe  places,    where 
arts  and  fciences  flourished  in  their  greateft  perfection  :  and 
he   ftaid   no  where  any  longer  than  his   benefit,    not  his 
pleafure,  detained  him.    Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fraught  with  vice  and  folly,   as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen, 
(for   undoubtedly  he  knew,    that   thefe  were   commodities 
which  his  countrymen  abounded  in  at  home,  and  that  there 
was  no  occafion  in  the  leaft  to  import,  them  from  abroad) 
but  poflefled  of  every  accomplifhment,    which  could  im-  < 

prove  and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year 
more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dig- 
nity of  quasftQr*    Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  be- 
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fore  his  qu&ftorfhip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedKur  Rot* 
cius,  whom  a  lingular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to- 
the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome.. 
The  quaeftors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the 
republic,  and  were  lent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftri- 
buted  to  them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.    The  ifland 
of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  (hare :  and  that  part 
of  it,  for  it  was  thought  confiderable  enough  to  be  .divided 
into  two  provinces,  .  which  was  called  Lilybseum,     This 
office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft;    and  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  extremely  well  is  it,  that  he  gained  tfc? 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians*    In  the  hours  of 
leifure  from  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  himfelf  very 
diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,,  in  his  rhetorical  ftu- 
dies.     Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious*  and  efpecialTjr 
the  city  of  Syracufe ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
chimedes to  the  magistrates*  who  were  (hewing  him  the  cu- 
riofities  of  the  place,  but  who  to  his  furprife  knew  nothing 
at  ail  of  any  fuch  tomb.    He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly 
plea/ed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  adaniniflxation;   apd  flatter- 
ing himself,  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and 
that  the  people  would  grant  him  whatever  be  ihould  defire*. 
In  this  imagination  he  landed  at  Putieoli,  a  confiderable  port 
adjoining  to  Baiae,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  refprt  of  the 
rich  and  great,,  as  well  for  the  delights  of  its  fauatjon,  «* 
the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters..    But  here,,  as  he  him- 
felf  pleafantly  tells  the  ftory,  he  was  not  a  little  mmtifiedf 
by  the  firft  friend  he  met :  who  a&ed  him,  c(  how  long  he 
"  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there?  when  he  anfwered,. 
"  that  he  came  from  the  provinces :  from  Afric,   I  fuppofe,. 
*'~fays  another  :  and  upocuhis  replying  with  fome  indigna- 
"  tion,  no,   I  come  from  Sicily,    a  third,   who  flood  by,. 
"  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wiferr  Qud  presently*  howl 
u  did  not  you  know  that  Cicero  was  quseftor  of  Syratcufe? 
44  upon   which,    perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,    he 
"  fell  into  the  humour  of  the   place,   and-  made  himfelf 
ProPUnci©,"  one  of  the  company  who  came  to  the  waters." 
**•  .  We  have  no  account  of  the  preciie  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 

riage with  Terenria,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  haw  been  cele- 
brated, immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy* 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  was  now  dip- 
engaged  from  his  quseflorihip  in  Sicily,  by  which  firft  ftep 
in  the  legal  afcent  and  gradation  of  puMick  honours  he 
had  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the  fenate>  and  an  ac- 
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ttiai  ad  mi /Ti  on  into  it  during  life  ;  and. fettled  again  ih  Rome, 
Where  he  employed  hirrifclf  conftantly  in  defending  the  per- 
Ions  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  gene- 
ra] patron.     Five  years  were  almoft  elapfed,    fince  Cicero's 
election  to  the  quaeftoHhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval 
prefcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of 
aedile ;  to  which  he  was  now,  \n  his  thirty  feventh  year* 
elected  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  pre- 
ferably to  all  his  competitors.     After  Cicero's   efeclion  to 
the  sedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  un- 
dertook the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verre9,    the  late  pne* 
tor  of  Sicily)  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of 
tnjuftice,  rapine,    and  cruelty*    during  his  triennial  govern-* 
merit  of  that  ifland.     This  was  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
tranfadions  of  his  life ;    for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftly 
celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he  will  in  all  apes 
be  admired  and  efteemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.      iM 
publick  adminiftration  was  at  that  time*  in  every  branch  of 
it,  mod  infamoufly  corrupt*     The  great,  exhaufted  by  theif 
luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  governments, 
than  to  enrich  themfelves  in  the  fpoils  of  the  foreign   pro- 
vinces.    Their  buitnefs  Was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
they  might  purchafe  offices  at  home ;  and  to  plunder  the  al- 
lies in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.     The  opprefled  in  the 
ibean  while  found  it  in  vain  to  feek  relief  at  Rome,  where 
there  was  none,  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a 
noble  criminal ;  the  decifion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
rf  men  of  the  fame  condition,  who  were  uilially  involved  in 
the  feme  crimes,    and  openly  proftituted  their  judgment  on 
thefe  occa/tons  for  favour  or  a  bribe :  fo  that  the  profecution 
of  Verres  was  both  feafonable  and  popular,   as  it  was  likely 
to  give  fome  check   to.  the  oppreffions  of  the  nobility,,  as 
well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  diftrcfled  fubje&s.     Cice- 
ro had  no  fooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,    than  an  unexpect- 
ed rival  darted  up,    one  Q^  Cxcilius,    a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
who  had  been  quaeftor  to  Verres;    and  by  a  pretence  of  per- 
gonal injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge' 
of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  tafk  of 
accufing  him,  or  at  leaft  to  bear  a  joint  fliare  with  him.   But' 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend,  employ- 
ed by  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe    into  his  hands   in 
order  to .  betray  it:    but  in  the  firft  hearing- Cicero  eafdy 
fhoojc  off  this  weak  antagonift,    rallying  his  character   and 
pretenfions   with   a  great  deal   of  wit    and  humor,    as  we 
may  fee  in  the  oration  which  is  yet  extant,  and  called  divi- 
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natio;  becaufe  here  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witnefles,. 
were  to  divine  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 

This  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  a 
hundred  and  ten   days  were   granted   to  him  by  law  for 
preparing  the  evidence :  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnefles,    and  col- 
lea:  fads  to  fupport  the  indi&ment*    He  was  aware,  that 
all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain'  time,   in  hopes 
to  tire    out   the   profecutors,    and    allay  the  heat  of  the 
publick  refentment ;  fo  that  for  the  greater  difpatch  he  took 
along  with  him  his  coufin  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe  him  of  a  part 
of  the  trouble,  and  finished  his  progrefs  through  the  ifland, 
in  leis  than  half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him.  The 
Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking  in 
their  fervice ;  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracufe  and  Mefiana,   with  which,   being 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  province,    Verres  had  taken 
care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence>  and  which  laft  conti- 
nued throughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him.    Cicero 
came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  his  adverfaries^  much 
fooner  than  he  was  expected,    and  full  charged  with  moft 
manifeft  proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.     On  his  return  he  found, 
what  he  fufpeded,    a  ftrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the 
affair  by  all  the   arts  of  delay,  which   intereft  or  money 
could  procure.     This  put  him  upon  a  new  project,  of  fhort- 
ening  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
iffue  at  any  rate  before  the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and 
his  affeflbrs,   who  were  like  to  be  fair  and  equal  judges* 
Inftead  therefore  of  fpending  any  time  in  fpeakrng,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,,  as   ufual,   in  enforcing  and   aggra- 
vating the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  refolved  to  do 
nothing  more*  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  offer  them 
to  be  interrogated :   where  the  novelty  of  the   thing,    and 
*     the  notoriety  of  the   guilt,    which  appeared  at  once  from 
the  very  recital  of -the  depofitions,    fo  confounded  Horten- 
£us,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually  itiled 
the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  his 
client.     Verres,  despairing  of  all  defence,  Submitted  imme- 
diately, without  expecting  the  fentence,  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile ;  where  he  lived  many  years,   forgotten  and  deferted  by 
all   his  friends.     He  is  fakf  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  mi- 
ferable  fituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  pro- 
fcribed  and  murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,    for  the 
fake  of  thofe  fine  ftatues  and  Corinthian  veflcls,  of  which 
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lie  had  plundered  the  Sicilians  :  "  happy  only,  as  La&antius 
"  fays,  before  his  death,  to  have  feen  the  more  deplorable  end 
u  of  his  old  enemy  and  accufer  Cicero."  Laftant,  !. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  aedildhip  he  loft  his  coufin  L. "'  4* 
Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily ;  whofe 
death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  this  juncture,  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  his  help  in  making  intereft  for  the  prae- 
torfhip,  for  which  he  now  offered  himfelf  a  candidate,  af- 
ter the  ufiial  interval  of  two  years,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing chofen  sedile.  However  fuch  was  the  people's  affeftjon 
and  regard  for  him,  that  in  three  different  aflemWies  con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  prators,  two  of  which  were  diffolv- 
ed  without  effect,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  prae- 
tor, by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  centuries.  This  year  a 
law  was  proposed  by  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  that 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifhing  the  re- 
mains of  the  pyratick  war,  (hould  have  the  government  of 
Alia  added  to  his  commiffion,  with  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatick  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  thofe 
parts.  Cicero  fupported  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  in  Pro  lege 
afpeech  ftill  eJftant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he  had  never  maniiia« 
mounted  till  this  occafion :  where,  in  difplaying  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  a  confummate 
general,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  colours,  which 
words  can  give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the  confullhip,  the  grand' 
object  of  his  ambition ;  and  therefore  when  his  praetorfhip 
was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province, 
the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no  particu- 
lar love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  go- 
vernments had  no  charms  for  him :  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
faed  was  to  fhine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian 
of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  die  magiftrates  how  to  execute^ 
the  citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and 
noife  in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  ne- 
glected in  the  leaft  thofe  arts  and  ftudies,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  but  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  every  thing, 
which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte. 
Even  at  this  very  juncture,  though  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  filing  for  tne  confulfhip,  he  could  find  time  to  write 
to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and  books.  Atticus  refided  many 
years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an. opportunity  of  em- 
ploying hipi  to  buy  a  gitat  number  of  ftatues,  for  the  or- 
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nament  of  his  feveral  villas ;    especially  that  at  Tufculum, 
in  which  be  took  the  greateft  plejdure,  for  its  delightful  fitua- 
'    tion   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  convenience 
of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city, 
Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imitation 
of  the  fchools   and  porticos   of  Athens ;    which  he  called 
likewife  by  their  Attick  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnafi- 
«m,  and  deiigned   for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  con- 
ferences with  his  learned  friends.    He  had  given  Attictis 
a  general  commiifion   to  purchafe  for   him  any    piece  of 
Grecian  art  or   fculpture,    which  was   elegant  and  curi- 
ous, efpecially  of  the  literary  kind  or  proper  for  the  fumi-* 
tore  of  his  academy :    which  Atticus  executed  to  his  great 
Satisfaction,  and  ferjt  him  at  different  times  feveral  cargoes 
of  ftatues,  which  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  port  of 
Epift.  ad    Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.     Nor  was  he  lefs  eager 
Aftic.  l.  i.of  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  li- 
«•  3t  brary  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus 's  help.    Thjs  was 

Atticus's  own  paffion,  who,  having  free  aceds  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  (laves  in  copying  the 
works  of  their  beft  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  ufe,  but 
for  fale  alfo,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  Have  and 
maften  For  Atticus  was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his 
rank  for  a  family  of  learned  ilaves,  having-  fcarce  a  foot- 
boy  in  his  houie,  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
for  him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  choice  and  curious  books,  andfignifled  to  Cicero 
his  deflgn  of  felling  them;  yet  feems  to  have  intimated  with* 
al,  that  he  expected  a  larger  fum  for  them,  than  Cicero 
Would  eafdy  (pare;  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
pf  him  in  feveral  letters  to  referve  the  whole  number  for 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. 
^  Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty  third  year,  die  proper  age 
required  by  law,  declared  himielf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fulfhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L. 
Sergius  Catilina,  '  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caffius  Longinns,  Q. 
Cornificius,  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  firft.  were  pa- 
tricians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble;  the  two  laft  the 
fons  of  fathers,  who  had  firft  imported  the  publick  honours 
jnto  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the  only  new  man,  as  he 
was  called,  amongft  them,  or  one  born  of  equeftrian  rank, 
Thefe  were  the  competitors ;  and  in  this  competition  the 
practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  (hame- 
fullv  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  ufually  is  at  our 
elections  here  in  England;   fo  openly,  in  fhort,  that  tho 
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fcnate  attempted,  Chough  unfuccefsfully,  to  %ive  fome  check 
to  it  by  a  new  and  more  vigorous  law.     However  as  the 
eleftion  approached,  Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperi- 
or  to  that  of  all  the  candidates :  for  the  nobles  themfclves, 
though  always  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out 
of  regard  to  the  dangers,  which'  threatened  the  city  frota 
many  quarters,  and  teemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame, 
began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  preferve  the 
republick,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  defperate  by  the  vi- 
gour and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration :  "for  in  cafes  of  dan- 
**  ger,    as  Salluft  obferves,  pride  and  envy  naturally  fubfide,  BcU«  Cit- 
u  and  yieM  die  poft  of  honour  to  virtue.       The  method  of  **" 
choofing  confals  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of 
ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diftributed   to  the  citizens 
with  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed 
upon  each :    but  in  Cicero's  cafe  the  people  were  not  con- 
tent with  this  fecret  and  filent  way,  but  before  they  came 
to  amr  fcrutiny,    loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  Cicero 
the  nrft  conful ;  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was  not 
**  chofen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
u  fuffrage  of  the  city;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
**  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people.**  This  year  feveral  altera-  Orat.  contm 
tibns  happened  in  his  own  family*     His  father  died ;    his  Ruiium,  ii. 
daughter  Tullia  was  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  thir-,^|e^,nPl" 
teen  to  C.  Pifo  Frugi,    a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes, 
and  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome ;   and  his  ion  was  alfo 
born  in  the  fame  year.     So  that  with  the  higheft  honour, 
which  the  publick  could  beftow,  he  received  the  higheft  plea- 
fure,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,   by  the  birth  of  a: 
fon  and  heir  to  his  family. 
His  firft  care,  after  his  election  to  the  confulftiip,   was  to 

fain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elected  with 
im9  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  republick  ;  being  convinced,  that  all  the  Ak> 
cefe  of  his  adminiftration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
therefore  to'  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom 
fails  of  its  effe£t  with  men  of  his  chara&er  \  the  offer  of 
power  to  his  ambition,  and  money  to  his  pleafures.  With 
thefe  baits  he  caught  him ;  and  a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  fhould  have  the  choice 
of  the  beft  province,  which  was  to  be  afligned  to  them  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year.  Having  laid  this  foundation 
for  the  laudable  difcharge  of  his  confullhip,  he  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  as  ufttal,  on  the  firft  of  January ;  and  had  no 
fooner  entered  upon  this  high  office,   than  he  had  occafion 
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to  exert  himfclf  againft  P.  Scrvilius   Rullus,    one  of  tho 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  the 
promulgation   of  an  Agrarian  law:    the  purpofe  of  which 
was,  to  create  a  decemy irate,    or  tep  commiffioners,    with 
abfolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republick,  to  diftribute   them  at   pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.     Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates,  as. 
oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  againft 
the  publick  good  j  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bufinefs  was  to  qui- 
et the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,    and  to  baffle,  if  poffible, 
the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore  in  the 
fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dominion,  the  forum; 
where  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roftra,   he 
gave   fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eagernefs,    as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one.     This  alarm  being  over,   another  ac- 
.  cident  broke  put,    occafioned  by  the  publication  of  a  law 
of  L.  Otho,  for  the  affignment  of  diftinct  feats  in  the  the- 
atres to  the  equeftrian   order,  who  ufed   before  to  fit  proe- 
.  mifcuoufly  with  the   populace.     But   this    highly   offended 
the  people,    who  could   not  digeft  the   indignity  of  being 
thruft  fp  far  back  from  their  diverfiojis ;    and  might  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had 
not   been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 

The  next  tran faction  of  moment,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  defence  of  C  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in 
whofe  favour  there  is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the 

Sjrand  affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  con? 
ulfhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fucn  luftre  to  pp- 
fterity,  was  the  (kill  {ie  fhewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took,  in  fupprefling  that  horrid  confpiracy,  whjch  wa$ 
formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  for  the  fubveiv 
fion  of  the  commonwealth.  Catiline  was  now  renewing 
his  efforts  for  the  confulfhjp  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
arid  by  fuch  open  methpds  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  publifhed 
a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  leveled  at 
himfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome  other 
chiefs  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  of  election,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  twentieth  of  October.  But  Cicero  gave  in- 
formation pf  it  tQ  the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which 
the  election  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance :  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear 
"$  himfejf 
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hhnfelf  of  this  charge ;  where,  without  denying  or  excufing 
it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  u  there  were  two  bodies  in  the 
"  republick,  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of 
*'  them  infirm  with  a  weak  head,   the  other  firm  without  a 
"head;   which  laft  had   fo    well  deferved  of  him,  that  it 
"  fhould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived/'    He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  fame  kind  and  in  the  fame  place  a  few 
days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  yxh> 
peachment,  he  fiercely  replied,  that  "  if  any  flame  fhould  be 
"  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguifh  it,  not  with 
"water,  but  a  general  ruin."  Thefe  declarations  ftartled  the  ci«r.  pro 
fenate,  and  convinced  them,    that  nothing  but  a  defperate  Mur^n.  15* 
confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  af-  z* 
furance:    fo  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  that  de- 
cree, which  was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  of  ordering  the  confuls  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
publick received  no  harm.  $,u* w*» 
Catiline,    repulfed  a    fecond  time  from  the  confulfhip,   at*  *** 
and   breathing  nothing  but  revenge,    was  now  eager  and 
impatient  to  execute  his  grand  plot.     He  called  a  council 
therefore  of  all  the  confpirators,   to  fettle  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  themfelves,  and  fix 
a  proper   day    for  the  execution.     The  number  of  their 
chiefs  was  above  thirty  five ;    partly  of  the  fenatorian,  part- 
ly of  the  equeftrian  order.     The  fenators  were  P.  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  C  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caffius  Lon- 
ginus,  P.  Sylla,    Serv.  bylla,    L.  Vargunteius,    Qi  Curius* 
Q.  Annius,    M.  Porcius  Lecca,   L.  Beflia.     At  a  meeting 
of  thefe  it  was  refolved,    that  a  general  infurre&ion   fhould 
be  raifed  through  Italy,   the  different  parts  of  which  were 
afftgned  to  different  leaders :  that  Rome  fhould  be  fired  u\ 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  maflacre  begun  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their  enemies ;   that  in  the 
conflernation  of  the  fire  and  maflacre,   Catiline  fhould  be 
ready  with  his  Tufcan  army,    to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
publickconfufion,  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city:  where 
Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firft  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils ;   Caffius  to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direft  the  maflacre.     But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Cicero,  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before  he 
left  Rome  :    upon  which  two  knights  of  the   company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  ear-? 
ly  vifit  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.     They  were  both  of  his 
pcauaintance,  and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe;  and  knowing 
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his  cuftom  of  giving  free  accefe  to  alt,  made  no  doubt 
of  being  readily  admitted,  as-  one  of  the  two  afterwards 
confefled.  But  the  meeting  was  no  (boner  over,  than  Ci- 
cero had  information  of  all  that  parted  in  it :  for  by  die 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gainea  over 
Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  of  fenatorian 
rank,  to  fend  him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their  delibera- 
tions. He  prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to  feme  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  aflembled  that  evening, 
as  ufual,  at  his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the 
defign,  but  naming  the  mtn  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
the  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate.  AH  which 
fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  conipiracy,  when  Cicero  deli- 
vered the  firft  of  thofe  four  fpeechesi  which  were  fpoken 
upon  the  occafion  of  it,  and  are  ftiH  extant.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  confpirators  was  on  the  6th  of  November  in  the 
evening :  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where  it  was  not  ufuaDr 
held,  but  in  times  of  publick  alarm.  Catiline  himfeff, 
though  his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufpected,  but  actually 
difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  Very  meet- 
ing ;  which  fo  Clocked  the  whole  aflembly,  that  norte  of  his 
acquaintance  durft  not  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  con- 
fular  fenators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which"  he 
fat,  and  left  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provok- 
ed by  his  impudence,  that  inftead  of  entering  upon  any  hu- 
finefs,  as  he  defigned,  addreffing  himfelf  directly  to  Catifine, 
he  broke  out  into  a  moft  fevere  invective  againft  him :  and 
with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety 
of  his  treafons.  Catiline,  aftonHhed  by  the  thunder  of 
this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfclf  in  anfwer  to  it :  but 
as  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  began  to  reflect-  oil  what 
had  paffed,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  diflemble  any  longer,  he 
jefolved  to  enter  into  action  immediately,  before  the  troops 
pf  the  republick  were  increafed,  or  any  new  levies  made : 
fo  that  after  a  fliort  conference  with  X^entalus,  Cethegus, 
ajid  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  concerted  in  the  laft 
meeting,  and  promifing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  a 
ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  finall  re- 
tinue, and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  manijus's  camp  in 
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Etruria;  upon  which  he  and  Manlius  were  both  declared 
publick  enemies  by  the  fenate. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry)  and  foon  after  Catiline's 
flight,  Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to 
defend  L.  Murena,  one  of  the  confuls  ele&,  who  was  now 
brought  to  a  trial  for  bribery  and  corruption,  Cato  had 
declared  in  the  fenate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's 
late  law  upon  one  of  the  confular  candidates;  and  he  was  Plutarch  in 
joined  in  the  accufation  by  one  of  the  difappointed  candi-Catoa. 
dates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  worth  and 
chara&er,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age  j  for 
whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance  Cicero's  law  againft 
bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Muraena  was  unanimoufly. 
acquitted :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  furprife,  perfona 
fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  on 
oppofite  (ides  ?  Cicero  had  a  ftrift  intimacy  all  this  while 
with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intereft  \i\ 
this  very  conteft  for  the  confulfhip.  He  had  a  great  friend- 
ihip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  higheft  efteem  of  his  integri- ' 
ty.  Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both, 
put  to  take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured 
even  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  rallying  the  profeffion  of 
Sdpiciu?  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of 
Cato  as  abfurd  and  impracticable,  with  to  much  humour 
and  wit,  that  he  made  die  whole  audience  very  merry,  and 
forced  Cato  to  cry.  out,  *«  what  a  facetious  conful  have  we  1"^  , 

But  what  deferyes  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  thefe 
eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  interesting,  gave  no  fort  of  in- 
terruption to  their  friendship,  which  continued  as  firm  as 
ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the 
longeft  of  them,  fhewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for 
them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  publick  honours 
for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praiies  of  the  other. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fiii table  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfons  :  not  to  be  fhocked  by  the  parti-* 
cular  oppofition  of  their  friends,  when  their  general  views 
on  both  fides  were  laudablf  and  virtuous.  The  examples  % 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  lefs  frequent  in  ftates,  in  pro-* 
portion  as  the  publick  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by 
any  little  differences  about  the  meafures  of  purfuing  it.  But 
where  private  ambition  and  party  zeal  have  the  afcendant, 
there  every  oppofition  muft  necenarjly  create  animofity ;  as 
It  obftru£b  the  acouifkion  of  that  good,  which  is  conhdered 
aj  th$  cJiief  epd  of  life,  private  benefit  and  advantage, 
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But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.    Lentulus*. 
and  the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propoling  all 
things  for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  folliciting 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favour  their  cauie, 
or  be  of  any  ufe  to  it.     Among  the  reft  they  agreed  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges ; 
a  warlike,  mutinous,  faithlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,    greatly  difafFe&ed 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe 
ambaffadors,  who  were  preparing  to  return  home,  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  fenate,  and  without  any  redrefs  of  die 
grievances   they    were   lent   to  complain  of,   received  the 
propofal  at  firft  very  greedily ;  but  refle&ing  afterwards  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterpnfe,  and  the  danger  of  involving 
themfelves  and  their  country  in  fo  deiperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolved  to  difcover  what  tney  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga, 
the  patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence 
of  it  tc   the  conful.     Cicero's  inftrudions  upon  h  were* 
that  the  ambafiadors  fliould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal 
which  they  had  hitherto  (hewn,  and  promiie  every  thing 
that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight 
into  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  diftincT:  proofs  againft  the 
particular  altars  in  it :  and  that  then  matters  ihould  be  fo 
contrived,    that,    upon  their  leaving  Rome   in  the  night, 
they  ihould  be  arrefted  with  their  papers  and  letters  about 
them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and  the  whole 
company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break  of 
day.     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,  and 
ftflt  at  the  fame  time  for  Qabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus  i  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpecling 
nothing  of  the  difcovery*     With  them,  and  the  ambafiadors 
in  cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of 
concord :    and  after  he  had  given  the  aflembly  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who 
was  taken  with  the  ambaffadors,   was  called  in  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  who  foon  confeffed,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inftru&ions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to 
accept  the  aiftftance  of  the  Haves,    and  to  lead  his  army 
with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  ihould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general 
maflacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  thofe  who 
efcaped,  and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.     The  am- 
baffadors were  examined  next,  who  declared,  that  they  had 
received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Lentulus,    Cethegus, 
jUid  Statilius.    Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  which 
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To  deje&ed  and  confounded  the  confpirators,  that  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves.  After  the  criminals 
were  withdrawn  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  the  fenate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  republick,  and 
came  unanimoufly  to  the  following  resolution  among  others, 
that  publick  thanks  fhould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the 
ampler!  manner ;  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 
the  republick  was  delivered  from  the  greateft  dangers,  f«  C«t3- 
Cicero  however  thought  it  prudent,  in  the  prefent  unfet-,lu* 
tied  ftate  of  the  city,  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  conclusion 
as  foon  as  might  be;  and  therefore  brought  the  que* 
ftion  of  their  punifhment,  without  further  delay,  before 
the  fenate,  which  he .  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
^morning.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft  rank.  Ca- 
pital punifhments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe 
laws  were  of  all  others  the  ieaft  fanguinary  ,  banifhment, 
with  confiscation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  punifhment 
for  the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  ne  had  moved 
the  queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with,  the  confpirators  $ 
Silanus,  the  conful  ele£t,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the 
firft,  advifed,  that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuftody,  with 
the  reft  who  fhould  afterwards  be  taken,  fhould  all  be  put 
to  death.  To  this  all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  afiented, 
till  it  came  to  J.  Caefar,  then  praetor  elect,  who,  in  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  fpeech,  "  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel  * 
"  fince  death,  he  (aid,  was  not  a  punifhment,  but  relief  to 
"  the  miferable ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  t<J 
<*  the  conftitution  of  the  republick."  He  therefore  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  cftates  of  the  confpirators  fhould 
be  coniifcated,  and  their  perfons  clofely  confined  in  the 
ftrong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  Salloff ;  b4L 
propofed,  the  next  queftion  was,  which  of  them  fhould  Cw«  S°» 
take  place :  Caefar's  had  made  a  great  impreffton  on  the 
aflembly,  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it, 
when  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which 
now  remains  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  tranfa&ion  :  which 
fpeech  had  the  defired  efteft,  and  turned  the  fcale  in  fa* 
vour  of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote  was  no  fooner  pafled, 
than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execution,  left  the  night 
which  was  coming  on  fhould  produce  any  new  difturbance. 
He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody,  conveyed 
him  through  the  forum  to  the  gommon  prifon,  where  he 
delivered  hun  to  the  executioners,  who  prefently  ftrangled 
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hull*  The  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  ajid  CJa- 
binius  were  conduced  to  their  execution  by  the  praetors* 
and  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter 
refiftance  than  they  imagined ;  having  filled  up  his  troops 
to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thoufand 
fighting  men ;  but  when  the  fatal  Recount  came,  of  the 
death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
defertion  of  thofe,  whom  hopes  of  vi&ory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
efcape  into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through 
the  Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  j  in 
which,  after  a  {harp  and  bloody  adion,  he  and  all  his  army 
were  entirely  deftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpira- 
cy  \  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  aded  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  it,  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater 
ratrite,  which  he  retained  for  a  long  time  after :  "  Hail  thou, 
Hift.  nit     "  kj"  P^my»  wb°  w*8  £*&  faluted  the  parent  of  thy  coun- 

^  30.  '    "  try-" 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing 

remained  but  to  refign  the  confulfhip,  according  tocuftom,  in 
an  affembly  to  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  of 
having  diicharged  it  with  fidelity ;  which  alfo  was  gene- 
rally accompanied,  with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  confuL 
He  had  mounted  the  roftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
laft  a£t  of  his  office*  when  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more,  than  barely  take  the  oath :  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form 
of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore  out  aloud, 
that  he  had  iaved  the  republick  and  city  from  ruin :  which 
the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  (bout,  and 
with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  fworn  was 
In  Pifoik  3.  tpue-  However,  he  bad  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than 
cp.  am.?.a.^c  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the 
certain  fruit*  of  illuftrious  merit.  He  Was  now  therefore 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft 
whom  he  had.declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too :  whofe  united  fpleen 
never  left  purfuing  htm  from  this  moment,  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  fo  lately  preserved. 
The  tribute  Metcjlus,  as  we  have  feen,  began  the  attack, 

and 
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and  continued  it  by  infulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  his  ha- 
rangues, for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial ;  in 
all  which  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Csefar,  Cicero* 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulihip,  took  care  to  fend  a 
particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey, 
who  was  finifhing  the  Mithridatkk  war  in  Alia ;  in  hopes 
to  prevent  any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  publick  decla- 
ration in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey 
being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill  humour^ 
which  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwered  him 
with  great  coldnefi,  and,  inftead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
meot,  took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  bad  pafied  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Cicero  expostulates  with  him  in  a«  r 
letter  which  is  ftill  extant.  ^  ^  T' 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus  on- 
the  Palatine  hill,.  adjotnii>g  to  that  in  which  he  had  always1 
lived  with  his  father*  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have 
given    up  to  his  brother  Quintus.    The  houfe  coft  him  ■ 

Bear  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  feems  to  have  been  one 
•f  the  nooleft  in  Rome.    It  was  built  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Drufus  •,  on  which 
occailon  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promifed  to 
build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours fhould  overlook  him ;  "  but  if  you  have  any  (kill,  re". 
u  plied  Drufus,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
u  fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purchafe  of  foexpenfive  a  houfe  VelJ.p*- 
tailed  tome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  especially  as  it  was  «**•  »•  «4» 
made  with  borrowed  money.     This  circumftance  he  himfelf 
does  not  diflerable,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  "  he  waa 
u  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  ep.  fam.  ▼,• 
u  the  conspirators  would  not  truft  him.  fc 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year, 
which  was  the  forty-fifth  of  Cicero's  lift,  was  the  pollution 
of  the  myfteries  of  the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  confequences,  involved  Cicero  in  a- 
peat  and  unexpected  calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue 
with  Cae&r's  wife  Pompeia,  who,  according  to  annual; 
cuilorn,  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  thofo  awful  fa* 
frifices  of  the  goddefs*.  to  which-  no  male  creature  ever  wa* 
admitted  ;  apd  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupu- 
bully  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the   ceremony.    It  flattered  Clodius's    imagination 

E^tly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft  of  her 
j  npniftry ;  and  with  this  view  he  drefied  himfelf  in  a 

woman's 
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woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without 
difcovery  :  but  by  fome  miftake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
he  loft  his  way,  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was 
detected  by  his  voice ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  fey  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while 
Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently 
fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  ageneral  fcandal  and  horror  througn 
the  city.  The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when, 
by  order  of  the  fenate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to 
prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faft ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that  he  was  then  at  Inte- 
ramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  oity.  But 
Cicero,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his-  houfe 
in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  abfolved  by  thirty  one'  of 
the  judges,  while  twenty  five  only  condemned  him  :  and  as 
Cicero  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by 
a  fentence,  given  in  flat  contradi&ion  to  his  teftimony,  fo 
he  made  it  his  bufinefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  ini- 
quity of  it,  and  to  fting  the  feveral  actors  of  it  with  all 
the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.  About  a  year  after  Clodius, 
who  had  been  contriving  all  the  while  how  to  revenge  him- 
felf on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fcheme, 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe.  His  project  was  to 
get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  by  fome 
frratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people. 
But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by 
its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  him- 
felf a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage 
of  the  people.  Caefar  was  at  the  bottom*  of  this  fcheme, 
and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they  intended  to 
ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lalh  ;  and  if 
they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  meafures,  or  make  him 
at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon  him.  Cicero 
affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which  it  feemed  to 
deferve ;  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  pJeafantry, 
Sometimes  admonifliing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But  what- 
ever face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneafinefs'within^  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more 

clofely 
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clofely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection  againft 
a  ftorm,  which  he  faw  ready  to  break  upon  him* 
>  The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called, 
was  now  formed ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality,  but 
a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief  mo- 
tive was,  to  get  his  a£b  confirmed  by  Caefar  in  his  conful- 
(hip,  which  was  now  coming  on :  Caefar,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory  to  advance  his  own :  and  Crafius's,  to  gain 
that  afcendancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made 
what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  triumvirate ;  been  admitted 
even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  repuhlick 
abhorred.  CJodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been  pufhing  on 
the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effected  \  and 
began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofirion.     Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  ; 

Cicero's  fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  him  :  for  which  end,  while  he  was  pri- 
vately encouraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  ,was  propofing 
expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his  for- 
tunes feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  his 
enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to  any  man,  and 
much  more  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always  fufpefted, 
and  whofe  meafures  he  never  approved.  This  itiffnefc  in 
Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved  immediately 
to  affift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  opprefs  him :  while 
Pompey  all  the  while  was  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  affurances, 
confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
auid  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfclf,  than  fuffer  him 
to  be  hurt.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the 
people  with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
advantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce, 
with  a  better  grace,  the  ground  plot  of  the  play,  the  ba- 
niihinent  of  Cicero :  which  was  now  directly  attempted 
by  a  fpecial  law,  importing,  that  whoever  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without  a  trial,  (houldbeVell.Patere. 
prohibited  from  fire  and  water.  Though  Cicero  was  not"«+5« 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was, 
the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  3  which,  though 
Vol.  III.  S  not 
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not  done  by  his  (ingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  ctf  the 
fenate,  was  alledged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.    Cicero,  finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as 
was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  publick  impeachment ;   which 
however  was  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,   and  helped 
to  precipitate  his  ruin.    He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor 
peribnally  aflfe&ed  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and 
feemingly  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe,  who  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  illegally :  whether  this  was  his  cafe,  or  not, 
was  not  the  point  in  iflue,  but  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  another 
trial.     He  was  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late ; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that  being  a  byftander,  and  lefs 
Ep.adAttk.  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  he  (bouid  fuffer  him  to 
iii.  15*        make  fuch  blunders.    The  tide  however  bore  hard  againft 
him.    Ceefar,  though  he  affe&ed  great  moderation,  was  fe- 
cretly  againft  hin\:  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  given  him 
the  urongeft  afliirances  of  his  friendship,  began  now,  as  the 
plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  andreferved,  and 
at  laft  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  faftion 
treated  his  character  and  confuHhip  with  the  utmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head   of  his  mob  contrived  to 
meet  and  infult  him  at  every  turn  j  reproaching  him  for  his 
cowardice  and  deje&ion,    and  throwing  dirt  and  ftones  at 
him.     This  being  the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called 
a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolu- 
tion,  agreeably  to  their  advice.    The  queftion  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  belt  to  ftay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  oj  to 
lave  the  effufion  of  blood  by  retreating,  till  the  ftorm  fliould 
blow  over.    Some  advifed  tne  firft  ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all 
Hortenfius,  warmly  urged  the  laft :   which,  concurring  alfo 
with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of 
all  his  own  family,  made  hhn  refolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius 
filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  (laves  and  incendiaries, 
which  he  called  the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  not 
one  honeft  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  amongft  them  ;  and 
publifhed  a  law  in  form  againft  him  for  putting  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  uncondemned,  and  confirming  his 
banifhment  in  the  ufual  terms  employed  on  fuch  occasions. 
This  law  patted  without  oppofltion  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time 
in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but  fell  to  work  immediately  im 
plundering,  burning,  and  demolifhing*  Cicero's  houfes  both 
in  the  city  and  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 

calamity 
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calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himfelf  with  that 
firmnefs,  which  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  one, 
who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  republick ;  confei- 
ous  of  his  integrity,  and  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun- 
try :  far  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreffions  of  grief  and  'defpair,  that  his  beft  friends  and 
even  his  wife  were  forced  to  admonifh  him  fometimes,  to 
roufe  his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charadter. 
Atticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent 
him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
of  Craflus's  freed  men,  that  his  afflidion  had  difordered  his  Ep.  ad  Attic. 
fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  part  ;*"•  *$• 
the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been 
as  great  in  af&i&ion,  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have 
been  a  perfection,  not  given  to  man :  yet  this  very  weak- 
nefs  flowed  from  a  fource  which  rendered  him  tne  more 
amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life ;  and  the  fame  tender- 
nets  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his 
children,  his  country,  more  paffionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he 
had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  montns,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to 
which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.  Many  obftrudions, 
as  may  eaiily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  t>y  the  Clodian 
fa&on ;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  the  more  refolute  to 
efred  it.  They  paifed  a  vote  therefore  that  no  other  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  ;  which 
at  laft  h  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner, 
that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  ima-  pro  ^ontu 

S'ne  that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  18. 
ke  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa- 
dion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and 
houfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more 
magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  domeftick  grievances 
about  this  time,  which  touched  him  very  nearly  ;  and  which, 
as  he  fignifies  obfeurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  t>egan  to  give  him 
frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and  by  a  feries  of  repeated 
provocations  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his  publick  concerns,  his 
chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former  authority  in  the 
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city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  government 
of  the  republick  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
a  few  :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  ftatefman  and  ge- 
nerous patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed 
him,  we  find  him  a&ing  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing 
the  triumvirate,  which  could  not  fe  controuled,  in  the  belt 
manner  he  could  for  the  publick  welfare.  In  the  fifty-fixth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  feat  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to  auume  a 
new  chara&er,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftained,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province  and  genera]  of  an  army.  Tbefe 
preferments  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  ardently  defired 
by  the  great,  for  the  advantages  they  afforded  both  of  ac- 

S[uiring  power,  and  amafling  wealth :  yet  they  had  no  charms 
or  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difagreeable  to  his  temper, 
which  was  not  formed  for  military  achievements,  but  to 
lit  at  the  helm,  and  fhine  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
whole  republick.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in 
adminiftering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia ; 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  di- 
ftrifts,  of  that  exceffive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them. 
Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  For  he  played 
the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed 
1  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  not  without  fome  expectation 

even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  publick  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair,  that 
engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expectation  of  a 
breach  between  Csfar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be 
now  unavoidable.  Craffus  had  been  deftroyed  with  his 
army  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pompey  married,  and 
who,  while  the  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Caefar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gal-' 
lick  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke :  but  though  his  commiffion  was  near  expiring,  he 
feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  return- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubjedt.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army  ;  efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  nim  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to  a 
breach,  Cicero  foon  learnt  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw 
the  confequences  of  a  war  more  coolly  and  clearly  than 

any 
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any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to  apply  all  his' 
endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace. 
He  had  not  yet  declared  for'either  fide,  not  that  he  was  irre- 
folute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  follow*  Pompey  ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  a&  in  the  mean  time  towards  Caefar,  fo  as  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  pre- 
pared againft  him,  for  abrogating  his  command,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  diiband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy.  Here  he  wifhed  to  ftand  neuter  a  while,  that 
he  might  aft  the  mediator  with  a  better  grace  and  ef- 
fe&.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview  with  Pompey, 
who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived  to  have  a 
fecond  conference  with  him,  before  he  reached  the  city,  in 
hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 
project  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  of  his  friends  in  die  fenate.  Cicero  however  would 
not  ftill  be  driven  from  it:  the  more  he  obferved  the  dif- 
pofition of  both  parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  it.  The  honeft,  as  they  were  called,  were  difunited 
amongft  themfelves;  many  of  them  were  diflatisfied  with 
Pompey;  all  fierce  and  violent;  and  denouncing  nothing 
but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.  He  clearly  foreiaw,  what  he 
declared  without  fcmple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 

Kthe  better,   the  war  muft  neceffarily  end  in  a  tyranny, 
e  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  Ad  Attic. 
conquered,  theyfhouldbe  profcribed,  if  their  friends,  be  (laves.  Tii-  7- 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city  however,  than  he  fell, 
as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcord,  and  EPift*  flim« 
found  the  war  in  effect  proclaimed :  for  the  fenate  had  juft  xvl>  "* 
voted  a  decree,  that  Caefar  fliould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy;  and  Caefar's  fudden 
inarch  towards  Rome  effe&ually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft 
of  all  this  hurry  and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous 
about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not 
to  be  expeded,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  efFe£t,  and  employed 
all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that 
head;  all  which  was  done,  but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  thefe 
letters  give  us  a  rnoft  fenfible  proof  of  the  high  efteem  and 
credit,  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome: 
when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  de- 
cide, we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a 
man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  (kill  in  arms,  or  ta-r 
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lents  for  war.  Purfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  his  deli- 
beration*, he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was 
then  at  Dyrrhachium;  and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with 
his  fon,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  His 
peribnal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the 
reproaches  of  the  better  fort,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tar- 
dinefs,  and  above  all,  his  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures  to  run  after  him.  But  as 
he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance,  fo  he  found  no- 
thing in  it,  but  what  increafed  his  difeuft.  He  difliked  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  had  done,  or  dengned  to  do;  law  no- 
tiling  good  amongft  them  but  their  caufe;  and  that  their 
own  councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  diffatisfied'  with 
Pompey*s  management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning:  he 
tells  Atticus,  he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and 
now  perceived  him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable 
titration  he  declined  all  employment ;  and  finding  his  coun- 
fels  wholly  flighted,  refumed  his  ufual  way  of  rallery,  for 
he  was  a  great  jefter,  and  what  he  could  not  difluade  by  his 
authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  When 
Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them: 
how  can  I  come  late,  faid  he,  when  I  find  nothing  in  rea- 
dinefs  among  you?  and,  upon  Pompey's  afking  him  farcafti- 
cally,  where  his  fon-in-law  Dolabella  was;  he  is  with  your 
father-in-law,  replied  he,  „Tq  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  informing  them  of  a  ftrorfg  report  at  Rome,  that 
,  Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Cacfar :  and  you  failed  hither 
therefore,  faid  he,  that  you  might  fee  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  fplenetick  jokes,  he  is  (aid 
to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell  him,'  I  wilh  you 

turnaH  \%  *"  woula  go  over  to  the  other  fide,    that  you  may  begin  to 

Plutarch,  in  fear  us. 

Cicer.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,    in  which  Pompey  was  de- 

feated, Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  Was  afterwards  receiv- 
ed into  great  favour  by  Caefar ;  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  fecond  time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  We  may  eaiily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from 
his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difeompofed  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Csefar,  and  the  indignity 
of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror,  fcgainft  whom  he  had 
been  in  arms ;  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  expe&  a  kind  reception  from  Caefar,  vet  he  hardly 
thought  his  life,    he  fays,   worth  begging;  fince  what  was 

gjven 
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given  by  a  matter,  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at 
pleafure.    But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay 
or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :    for  Caefar  no 
fooner  faw  him,  than  he  alighted,   and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  converting  very  familiarly  for 
fcveral  furlongs.     About  the  end  of  the  year,    Csefar  em- Ep.*d  Attic. 
barked  for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Pompeian  ge«  *•  «*— *©• 
nerals,    who,  affifted  by  king  Juba,    held  the  pofleflion  of 
that  province  with  a  vaft  army:    but  while  the  general 
attention  was  employed  in   the  expectation  of  fome  deci- 
sive blow,  Cicero,  defpairing  of  any  good  from  either  fide, 
chofe  to  live  retired,    and  out  of  fight;    and  whether  in 
the  city  or  the  country,  fhut  himfelf  up  with  his  books  ; 
which,    as  he  often  feys,   had  hitherto  been  the  diverfion 
only,  but  were  now  oecome  the  fupport,  of  his  life.    InEp.  fan.  ix, 
this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendship   and  corre«*« 
/pondence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans;  and  wrote  two  of 
thofe  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,   which  are  ftill  extant 
in  his  works. 

He  was  now  in  his  fixty  firft  year,  and  forced  to  part  at 
laft  with  his  wife  Terentia ;  whofe  humour  and  condud 
Jiad  long  been  uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome 
cenfure;  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him 
above  thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  for- 
tunes ;  ana  tie  mother  of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to 
him :  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally 
him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome  young  woman,  named 
Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit:  and  though  hie  had  borne 
her  perverfeneJs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flouri&ing  ftate 
of  his  fortunes ;  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
tinual fucceffion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want 
of  cafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Csefar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of 
July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  : 
upon  which  Cicero  fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  feen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which  though 
one  of  the  worft  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  SomeftM.  ix*  7« 
of  Cicero's  jefts  upon  Csefar's  adminiftration  are  ftill  pre- 
served ;  which  fhew,  that  his  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
admonifh  him  to  be  ftill  more  upon  his  guard.  Caefar  had 
advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimick  adof,  to  the  order 
4>i  knights  >  but  when  he  ftept  from  the  ftage  into  the  the- 
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atre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeftrian  benches,  none   of 
the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft  them.  As  he 
was  marching  off  therefore  with  difgrace,  happening  to  pals 
near  Cicero,  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,  fays  he,  on 
our  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crouded :  alluding 
to  Caefar's  filling  up  the  fenate  alfo  with  the  fcum  of  his 
creatures,  and  even  with  ftrangers  and  barbarians.     At  ano- 
ther time  being  defired  by  a  friend,  in  a  publick  company, 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  in  one  of  the 
corporate  towns  of  Italy,  he  (hall  have  it,  fays  he,  if  you 
pleafe,   at  Rome ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  at  rompeii.    An 
acquaintance  likewife  from  Laodicea,   coming  to  pay  his 
refpeds  to  him,  and  being  afked,  what  bufinefs  had  brought 
him  to  Rome,  faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embaffy  to 
Caefar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun* 
try:  upon  which  Cicero  replied,  if  you  fticceed,  you  (hall 
Macrcb.  fat.be  an  ambaflador  alfo  for  us.     Caefar,  on  the  other  hand, 
a,  3.  Sue-  though  he  knew' his  temper  and  principles  to  be   irrecon- 
tomiu  7  .    cjicaue  to  hjg  ufijjped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendship  to 
the  man,    and  a  reverence  for   his  character,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour ;  which  however  Cicero  never 
ufed  for  any  purpofes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,   and  to 
ferve  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  their  coun- 
try and  families,  for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe,  which  he 
himfelf  had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  opprefled  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel 
afflictions  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia j  who 
died  in  childbed,  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third 
hufband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints,  which 
are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft  affectionately  and 
pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father j  and  to  the  ufual  graces  of 
her  fex,  having  added  the  more  folid .  accomplifhments  of 
knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  com* 
panion  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age ;  and  was  juftly 
eftecmed  not  only  as  one  of  the  beft,  but  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  affliction  for  the  death 
of  this  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid 
to  have  come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  except  of,  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  ia 
his  own  family  :  for  his  firft  care  was,  to  fhun  all  company 
as  much  as  he  gould,  by  removing  to  Atticus's  hpufe;  whesr 

to 
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he  lived  chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he 

could  meet  with,  on  the  fubje&  of  moderating  grief.     But 

finding  his  refidence  here  too  publick,  and  a  greater  refort 

to  him,  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 

his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian  fhore, 

at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,   covered  with 

woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  fliady  walks ;  a  fcene  of  all 

others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 

give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.     "  Here,  fays  he  to  Atticus, 

44  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man,  every  morning  early 

44  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,    and  never 

44  come  out  till  the  evening.     Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is 

44  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude ;    and  my  whole  conver- 

44  fation  is  with  my  books."     Indeed  his  whole  time  was  ep,  adAttk. 

employed  in  little  elfe  than   reading  and  writing,    during  xii.  15, 

CaeSar  s  adminiftration,    which   he   never  could  chearfully 

fubmit  to ;  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  drew*  up 

fome  of  the  graveft  of  thofe  philosophical  pieces,  which  are 

ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Csfar,  by  the  conspiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  Caffius,  Cicero  became  once  more  him- 
felf.  By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  Sub- 
jection to  a  fuperior,  and  all  uneafinefs  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  power,  which  every  moment  could  opprefs  nim. 
He  was  without  competition  the  firft  citizen  in  Rome ;  the 
firft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the  fenate  and 
people,  which  great  merit  and  Services  will  neceflarily  give 
in  a  free  city.-  The  confpirators  confidered  him  as  fuch, 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend ;  for  they  had 
no  Sooner  killed  Caefar  in  the  fenate  houfe,  which  Cicero 
tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up 
his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  con- 
gratulate with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  And 
when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with  ' 
their  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city, 
they  proclaimed  at  the  Same  time  the  name  of  Cicero. 
Hence  Antony  afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him 
in  publick  with  being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  princi- 
pal advifer  of  it.  It  is  evident  indeed  from  Several  of  his 
letters,  that  he  had  an  expectation  of  fuch  an  attempt ;  for 
he  prophefied  very  early,  that  Cafar's  reign  could  not  laft 
fix  months,  but  muft  neceflarily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf;  nay  farther,  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  isibid.x.S. 
certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it:  for 
though  be  bad  the  fy ifteft  friejidfhip  with  the  chief  aftors, 

and 
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and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in*  him,  vet  his  age,  cha- 
racter, and  dignity,  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a 
part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature ;  and  to  embark  himfclf 
in  an  affair  fo  defperate,  with  a  number  of  men,  wh*»  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
be  trufted,  or,  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known  by 

PW%.  U.  him. 

MU  But  though  Carfax's  reign  was   now  indeed  fallen,   yet 

Cicero's  hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed :  and 
though  the  confptracy  had  fucceeded  againft  Caefar,  yet  k 
drew  after  it  a  train  of  confluences,  which,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  deftru£bion  not  only  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  of  even  Cicero  .himfelf.  The  confptra- 
tors  had  formed  no  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Caefar; 
but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed  and  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done,  as  the  reft  of  jhe  city  was.  Their  irrefo- 
lutmi  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  leifure  to  recoiled 
himfelf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the  pre* 
tence  of  publick  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moft  pernicious  ufe ;  amongft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Caefar's  ads, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  a  publick  funeral  to  Caefar, 
from  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  fol- 
diers  and  the  populace  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  republican 
caufe;  and"  he  fucceeded  in  it  fo  well,  that  Brutus  and 
Caffius  had  then  no  fmall  difficulty  to  defend  their  lives 
.  and  houfes  from  the  violence  of  his  mob,  and,  with  the 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  were  foon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn 
by  the  indolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens, 
to  ftudy  under  the  philofophers  "of  that  place,  and  particu- 
larly under  Cratippus*  the  chief  of  the  peripatetick  fed.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences 
with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  late  minifters 
of  Caefar's  power ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius,  Pania,  &c. 
There  were  feveral  reafons,  which  made  it  neceflary  to  theie 
men,  to  court  Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  as  ever.  For 
if  the  repuWick  happened  to  recover  itfelf,  he  was  of  all 
men  the  moft  capable  to  protect  them  on  that  fide :  if  not, 
the  moft  able  to  affift  them  againft  Antony,  whofedefigns- 
and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ftill  more ;  for  if  they  muft  have  a 
4KW  mailer,  they  were  difpofed,  for  the  •  fake  of  Caefar,  to 
5  prefer 
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prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  Odavius.  For  this  new  aflor 
was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage ;  and  though  hitherto 
but  little  considered,  foon  made  the  firft  figure  upon  it,  and 
drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had  been  fent  a 
few  months  before  to  Appollonia,  there  to  wait  for  his 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him :  but  the  news  of  Csefar's  death  foon  brought 
him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for 
himfelf,  by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  friends.  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at 
this  time;  and  they  prefented  O&avius  to  him,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  neceflary  to  cherim 
and  encourage  O&avius,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  :  but  could  not  yet  be  per- 
fuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs.  He  fufpe&ed  his 
youth,  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  he  had  not 
firength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony  ;  and  above  all,  that 
he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  conspirators.  He 
thought  it  impoffible,  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them, 
and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
hand,  his  uncle's  a&s  would  be  more  violently  enforced* 
and  his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf* And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite  nimfelf 
to  Odavius's  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view,  but  to 
arm  him  with  a  power  Sufficient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  (o 
checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  opprefs 
the  republick. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politicks,  he  was  profecuting 
his  ftudies  ftill  with  his  ufual  application ;  and  befides  fome 
philofophital  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or 
the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon.  A'  work  ad- 
mired by  all  Succeeding  ages,  as  the  moft  perfe&  fyftem 
of  heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort  and  fpeamen, 
of  what  reafon  could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life 
with  innocence  ahd  happinefs.  However  he  paid  a  conftant 
attention  to  publick  affairs;  miffed  no  opportunities,  but 
did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for  the 
recovery  of  the  republick :  for  all  that  vigour,  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  councils  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe 
memorable  PhQippicks,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifh- 
cd  againft  Antony,  as  welL  as  from  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.    Bat  all  was  in  vain :  for  though  Antony's  army 
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was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made1 
many  people  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablilhed ;  yet  the  death  of  the  con- 
fuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  adtion,  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  the  republick.  Octavius  grew  more  and  more, 
intractable  ;  being  perfuaded  they  owed  their  fafety  to  him, 
and  every  thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about  that  dread- 
ful union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  which  was 
formed  fo  foon  after.  Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Brutus 
and  Camus  over  and  over  a<?ain,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republick :  but, 
after  all  his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  t© 
have  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  it.-  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  pains  that  Cicero  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftrug- 
gle  he  was  making  in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus, 
who  was  naturally  peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly 
chagrined  by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging 
of  councils  by  events,  was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  him.  He  charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  on  young  Caefar,  he  had  infpired  him' 
with  an  ambition,  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
publick, and  armed  him  with  that  power,  which  he  was 
now  employing  to  opprefs  it :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caefar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  publick  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An- 
tony; in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expectation;  and 
would  certainly  have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  accidents,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  For 
it  is  evident  from  many  facts,  that  he  was  always  jealous 
of  Caefar,  and  inftead  of  increafing,  was  contriving  fome 
check  to  his  authority ;  till  by  the  death  of  the  confute,  he 
dipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  managed 
by  him  any  longer. 

Oftavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  to- 
wards Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  $  who  had  already 
parted  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him;  which  had  been 
.  privately  concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league, 
and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  ambngft 
themfelves.  The  place,  appointed  for  this  interview,  was' 
a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by 
the  river  Rhcnus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city.    Here  they 
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met,  and  (pent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuft 
the  plan  of  their  accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which 
was,  that  the  three  fhould  be  inverted  jointly  with  fupreme 
power,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  title  of  triumvirs* 
for  fettling  the  ftate  of  the  repubiick ;  that  they  fhould  alt 
in  all  cafes  by  common  confent ;  nominate  the  magiftrates 
and  governours  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  determine 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  publick  by  their  fole  will  and 
pleafure;  &c.  &c.  The  laft  thing,  which  they  abutted,  was 
the  lift  of  a  profcription*  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  oc- 
cafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ; 
till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  collerues.  The 
whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confided  of  three  hundred  fena- 
tors  and  two  thoufand  knights  j  all  doomed  to  die  for  a 
crime  the  moft  unpardonable  to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to 
the  cauie  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication  of  the 
general  lift  to  their  arrival  at  Rome  ;  excepting  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 
about  feventeen  in  all ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero. 
For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  neceiTary  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft  of  the 
three.  Thofe,  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
termined to  deftroy  him ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fufFered  in  an  enemy,  and  experience  had  (hewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in 
it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret, 
if  poflible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife 
thofe,  whom  they  had  deftined  to  dcftru&ion,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards 
Afturia,  the  neareft  village,  which  he  had  upon  the  feaj 
where  he  embarked  in  a  veflel  ready  for  him,  with  in* 
tent  to  tranfport  himfelf  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the 
fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at  Circseum,  and  fpent  a 
night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 

J*  ueftion  was,  what  courfe  he  fhould  ftecr  ;  and  whether  he 
lould  fly  to  Brutus,  or  Caffius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius :    but 

after 
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after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them;  it  is  faid,  pleafed 
InCkcron.  him  fo  much,  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  as  Plu- 
tarch fays,  he  had  fotne  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Csefar's  houfe ;  in  order  to  leave  the 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Csefart  perfidy  and  in* 
gratitude:  but  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed 
with  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again 
on  (hore,  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a 
mile  from  the  coaft :  weary  of  his  life  and  the  fea ;  and 
declaring  he  would  die  in  that  country,  which  he  had  fo 
Senecfua-  often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fcveral  hours  ;  though, 
for. i.  as  fome  writers  tell  us,'  a  great  number  of  crows  were 
fluttering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange  noife  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and  warn  him  of  the  approach- 
ing fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way  into  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloaths ;  till  his 
Haves,  admonifhed  by  this  prodigy,  and  afhamed  to  fee  brute 
creatures  more  folhcitous  for  his  fafety  than  themfeJves, 
forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  {hip,  through  the  private  ways 
and  walks  of  his  woods ;  having  juft  heard,  that  foldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  queft  of  him,  and 
not  far  from  the  villa.  As  foon  as  they  were  cone,  die 
foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be 
fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and  overtook 
him  in  the  wood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  fbon 
as  tne  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfeives 
to  fight,  being  refolved  to  defend  their  matter's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fethinr 
down,  and  to  make  no  refiftance.  Then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  great  prefence  and  hrmnefs,  and  thruft- 
/  ing  his  neck,  as  forwardly  as  he  could,  out  of  die  litter, 
he  bad  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
Upon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands, 
and  returned  with  them  in  all  hafte  and  great  joy  towards 
Rome,  as  the  mod  agreeable  prefent,  which  they  could 
carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  tne  con- 
veyance, without  reflefting  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that 
Val.Maxiro,  head,  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the 
*•  3-  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but 

upon  fhewing,  from  a  diftance,  the  fpoils  which  he  brought, 
he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown,  and  about  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  -  Antony 

ordered 
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ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the 
two  hands :  a  fad  fpe&acle  to  the  city ;  and  what  drew  tears 
from  every  eye ;  to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufed 
to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence   - 
of  the  lives,  'die  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and 
traitors.     The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's 
an  univerfal  one.     It  was  a  triumph    over  the  republick  Cicmum 
kfelf;    and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  the  perpetual  Cordus  apod 
flavery  to  Rome.     Antony  confidered  it  as  fuch ;  and,  fati-  Senc<* 
ated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  profcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  December;  about  ten 
days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate ;  after  he  had 
lived  fixty  three  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  dap. 

CICERO  (Marcus)  thefon  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero : 
of  whom  it  is  the  moft  neceffary  to  give  fome  account,  be- 
caufe  his  character  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a 
very  difadvantageous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  inju- 
rious light.  For  he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and 
even  a  proverb  of  degeneracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  en-  Sen«.  dt 
quire  accurately  into  the  fadt,  we  (hall  not  find  fufficient  Benef.  4. 
ground  for  fo  lcandalous  a  tradition.  3°» 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the 
confulfhip  :  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64 
years  before  Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continu- 
ed under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all 
imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius  ; 
was  modeft,  tradable,  and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies, 
and  expert  in  his  exercifes :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfalick-  war, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in 
Pompey's  camp,    by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the 

Srelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of  a  young  foldier.  cfc.de  oflfc* 
ot  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to  Athens,  as".  13. 
we  have  kid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.  Here  indeed,  upon 
his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregu- 
larity of  condud  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made 
his  father  uneafy :  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mafter  of  rhetorick;  a  lover  of 
wine  ana  pleafure ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoftu- 
hted  with  feverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  at- 
tendance upon  him.    But  the  young  man  was  ibon  made 

fenfible 
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fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  remon* 
ftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Atticus ,  (o  that 
his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,   ana  enlarged  his  allow- 

Ad  Attic*    ance  ;*  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700 1.  per  annum. 

10119  lm  From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of.  him  from  the  princi- 

pal men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  are  conftant  and  uniform  in 
their  praifes  of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue  and  good  principles:  of 
which  he  fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  father,  and  entrufted 
him,  though  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a  principal  com* 
m and  in  his  army:  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a 
lingular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  condud;  and  in 
feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  off  vi&orious.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey ;  who  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  ana  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans  :  where  young  Cicero 
was  received  again  with  particular  honours  \  and  continued 
fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty :  till 
Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  ob- 
tained, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  re- 
iteration of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were 

Aft>ian.p.   then  in  arms  with  him.     Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave 

6io,  713.  of  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his 
party :  where  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  condition 
of  a  private  nobleman ;  remote  from  all  publick  affairs  ; 
partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his  name 
and  principles ;  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  ftill  to  the  laft. 
In  this  uneafy  ftate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  roufe  his 
virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  he  funk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine ;  which  began  to  be  the  faihionable  vice  of 
this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who  had  lately  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  praftifed  it  like  wile  to  great  excefs, 
and  to  have  been  famous  •  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  to  fwal- 
Iow  at  a  draught :  as  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deprive 
....  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  glory  of  being 

24.  c.  *x.  *  *  *he  fi™  drunkard  of  the  empire. 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
Appian,  p.  while,  to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of 
6l9*  thofe  magiftrates,  who  prefidcd   over   the  coinage  of  the 

^  publick 
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pubiick  m«ftey:  hi  regard  to  *hich  there  is  a  medal  frill 
extant,  with  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Ap-- 
pius  Claudius  on  the  other ;  who  was  one  of  his  coUeguey 
in  this  office.     But  upon  the  laft  breach  with  Antony,  Aii-    . 
guftus  no  fooner  became  trje   fole  mailer  of  Rome,   than-     •  •        *' 
he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  confullhip :  fo  that  hi? 
letters,  which  brought  the  news  of.  the  vi&ory  at  A&ium, 
and  conqueft  of  Egypt)  were  addrefled  to  Cicero  the  conful-j 
who  had  the  plea/ure  of  publifhing  them  to,  the  fenate  and 
people,   as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree, 
which  ordered  all  the  ftatues  and  monuments  of  Antony* 
to  be  demolifhed,  .and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  fhould- 
ever  after  Lear  the  name  of  Marcus.    By  paying  this  ho- 
nour to  the  fon,    Auguftus.  made  fome  atonement  for  his 
treachery  to  the  father ;  and  by  giving  the  family  this  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  death   upon  Antony,   fixed  the 
blame ' of  it  alfo   there:    while  the  people  looked  upon  it  , 
as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  An- 
tony's name  and  fortunes  fhould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of  K 
affairs,  be  renewed  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero.  Soon  Plutarch 
after  Cicero's  confullhip,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Afia,inCi*»  ^    • 
or,  as  Appian  fays*  of  Syria ;  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  p* 45  ' 
provinces  of  the  empire :  from  which  time  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  him  in  hiftory.     He  died  probably  foon 
after ;  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  haa  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  his  in- 
temperance, and  diftinguifhing   himfelf  in  the  councils  of 
the  flate.     But  from  the  honours  already  mentioned,  it  ia 
evident,  that  his  life,  though  blemifhed  by  fome  fcandal,  yet 
was  not  void  of  dignity ;    and  amidft  all  the  vices,  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  fa- 
ther's wit  and  politenefs. 

There  are  two  ftories  related  of  him,  which  fhew,  that^n-  &as. 
his  natural  courage  and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being*  • 6' 
fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes.  For  being 
in  company  with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drank  very 
hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  paffion,  he  threw  a  cup  at 
the  head  of  Agrippa  ;  who,  next  to  Auguftus v  bore  the  chief 
iway  in  Rome.    He  was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fome;  pi,n,  hid.  1 

difpute  in  politicks,  or  infult  on  the  late  champions,  andnat.  xiv.z*. 
vanquifhed  caufe  of  the  republick.  j 

At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Afla,    ona-  j 

Ceftius,  who  was  afterwards  praetor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  j 

and  a  reviler  of  his  father,  having  the  afiurance  to  come  on*  ' 

day  to  bis  table,  Cicero,  after  he  had.  enquired  his  name, 

.Vol.  III.  T  and 
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and  underftood,  that  it  was  ike  man,  who  tried  t»  infult  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  aw»,  and  pub- 
M.  ScDec»  Uckly  whipt.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely 
fcafor,  6.  correfpond  with  the  fplendor  of  bis  father's,  it  feems  charge* 
able  to  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault ;  and  to  die 
miserable  ftate  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  the 
attainment  of  his  father's  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  bettor  times,  and  a  free  re* 
pubikk,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo  Eminent  a  fcho- 
hr,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  father,  yet  he  would  have 
excelled  him  probably  in  that  character,  which  confered  a 
more  fubftantial  power  and  dazzling  glory,  the  fame  of  a 
brave  and  accomplifhed  general. 

CIMABUE  (Giovanni)  a  renowned  painter,    was 

born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  and  was  the  firft  who 

De  Pita      revived  the  art  of  painting  rn  Italy.    Being  descended  of  a 

Frefnoy/&c  noble  family,  and  a  lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to 

fchooly  in  order  to  learn  the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  times; 

but  inftead  of  minding  his  books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend 

all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures  of  men,  or  horfes,  or 

the  like,  upon  paper,   or  the  backfide  of  his  books.     The 

fine  arts  having  been  extinft  in  Italy,  ever  fince  the  eruption 

ef  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Florence  had  fent  at  that 

time  for  painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftore  painting  in  Tut 

cany.     Cimabufe  was  their  firft  difciple :  for  following  his 

natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  frorn  fchool,  and  pais  whole 

t>  days  with  thofe  painters  to  fee  diem  work*    His  father  per* 

ceiving  what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he  fell  to  bu- 
finefs,  and  foon  furpaiTed  his  matters  both  in  defign  and 
colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  ftrength  and  freedom  to 
his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive :  and  though 
he  wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fhadows,  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpedtive,  and  in 
divers  other  particulars  but  indifferently  accomplifhed,  jet 
the  foundation,  which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  en- 
titled him  to  die  name  of  die  "  father  of  the  firft  age,  or 
«  infancy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  tiniest 
Jh  frefco,  and  in  diflemper,  painting  in  oil  being  not  then 
found  out.  He  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Florence^ 
4bme  of  which  are  yet  remaining :  but,  as  his  fame  began 
to  fpread,  ho  was  fentfor  to  many  remote  places  and  among 

the 
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ilte  reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  U/nbria,   and  the  birth  place 
rf  St.  Francis.     There  in  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  thofe  Greek  painters,  he  painted  fome  of  the  cieling 
■nd  die  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ftories  of  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and   St.  Francis ;    in  ill  which  he  fo  for 
out  did  the  coadjutors,  that,  taking  courage,  he  refolved  to 
paint  by  himfelf,  and  undertook  the  upper  churdi  in  frefco. 
Being  returned  to  Florence,  he  painted  for  the  church  of 
San&a  Maria  NoveHa*  where  he  went  firft  to  fchool,  a  great 
piece  of  our  tady,   which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  between  the 
chapel  of  the  Rucillai,    and  that  of  the  fiardi  di  Vcriiia  % 
and  which  was  the  biggeft  picture,  that  had  been  feen  in 
thofe  days.    The  connoifleurs  fay,  that  one  may  even  now 
difcern  m  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  firft  mailers,    though 
bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting.. 
It  produced  however  fo  much  bonder  in  the  people  of  thofe 
times,   that  it  wa9  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the 
church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  m  folemn  proceffion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  rity  for 
it.    There  is  a  tradition,  that,  while  Gimabue  was  aoing 
this  piece  in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
Charles  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence : 
where  being  received  with  all  poffible  demonftrations  of  re- 
lped,  the  magiftrates,  among  other  entertainments,  carried 
him  to  foe  this  piece.     And  becaufe  no  body  had  yet  feen 
it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither ; 
and  with  fuch  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  die 
place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  merry 
fuburb ;  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day,  though  it 
has  fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alfo  a  great  architect,  as  well  as  painter, 
and  concerned  in  the  fabrick  of  San&a  Maria  del  Fior  in 
Florence :  during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fixty  years,  he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and 
among  the  reft  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  excellent  mafter. 
It  is  (aid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo 
much  out  done  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is.  Cimabue's  picture  is  ftill  to 
be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of  Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel 
houfe  of  Sandta  Maria  Novella,  made  inPorfil,  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  faith.  It  is  a  figure,'  which  has  a  lean  face,  a  little 
red  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche,  or  monks  hood,  upon  - 
his  head,  after  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times :  and  the  figure 
next  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew  his  own^^f 
pi£hire  by  the  help  of  two  looking  glafies.  •  1,  ,' 
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CIOFANI  (Hercules)  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo, 
publifhed  annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid*  in  the 
year  1578,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a 
defcription  of  the  country  of  Sulmo.  It  is  {aid,  that  the 
honour,  which  Ciofani  aflumed  to  himfelf  upon  being  the 
countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to  undertake  his  com- 
mentaries upon  this  poet;  and  that  the  hearty  inclination, 
with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  talk,  contributed  not 
Balflet,  a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  (o  well  in  it.  Paul  Manu- 
jogpmcm,     .      f        that  his  notes  upon  •  the  Metamornhofis  are  full 

&c.  torn.!!..1™       ',,         1  j    r-  •    *  j     1  T    S 

p.  33a.  of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
Muretus  has  pafled  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  .  Scaliger 
fays  in  general,  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid ;  and  adds, 
wnat  is  /till  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeft 
.man.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  ,very  modeft  as  , 
well  as  a  very  judicious  and  learned  man ;  ready  to  com- 
mend others,  but  an  enemy  to  cenfure.  His  annotations 
upon  Ovid  were  printed  atfirft  in  a  feparate  volume  by  them- 
felves  \  but  they  have  lince  been  difperfed  among  others, 
fome  of  them  at  lead,  in  the  variorum  editions  of  that 
author. 

CLAGETT  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  born  in  the  <parifh  of  St.  Mary  in  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  Suffolk,  of  which  his  father  was  le&urer,  upon  the 
Biogr,  Brit,  14th  of  September  1646  ;   and  educated  at  the  free  fchoo! 
there  under  dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Sta- 
tius.     He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in,  Cambridge 
upon  the  5th  of  September  1659,  when  he  was  not  full 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts  regularly, 
ending  with  that  of  do&or,  in  divinity  in  the  year  1683,  \ 
His  nxft  appearance  in  the  world  was  at  his  own  native 
town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  preachers,  and  continued  fiich  for  feven  years.    Then  he 
,  removed  to  Gray's  Inn  in  London,  and  was  elected  preacher 
*  to  that  honourable  fociety  upon  the  firft  vacancy.     Befides 

.  this  employment,  which  he  held  as  long  as   he  lived,  be 
was  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was  a  rela- 
.tion  of  his  wire,     to  the  reftory    of  Farnham  Royal  in 
'Buckingham/hire,  into  which  he  was  inftituted  upon  the 
14th  of  May   1683.     He  was  lcfturer  alfo  of  St.  Michad 
,  Baflifhaw,  to  which  he  was  cle&ed  by  that  pariih,  upon  the 
death  of  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy;    ana  dr.  Sharp,  aftenrardi 
archbifliop  of  York,    in   his  preface   to  dr.  Clagett's  fer- 
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mens,  fays,  that  "  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuc- 
**  ceffivefy  le&urers  df  one  parifh,  nor  was  ever  any  parifh 
**  kinder  to  two  lefturers."  He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  the  king.  He  died  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  the  28th 
of  March  1688,.  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age;  and 
his  wife  died  eighteen  davs  after  him  of  the  lame  diftem- 
per,  and  was  buried  at  at.  Michael  Balfifhaw  in  the  fame 
grave  with  him.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qua- 
lities, fo  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  juffly 
lamented.     Dr.  Sharp,  in  the  preface  above-mentioned,  has 

fiveri  him  a  noble  character :  and  bifhop  Burnet. has  ranked 
im  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men,  whofe  lives  and 
labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  Which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Hift.  of  hi* 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  excellent  °^n.tiines* 
divines,  Who  made  the  noble  ftand  againft  popery,  in  thel$^u 
reign  of  king  James  II. 

I)r.  CJagett  published  feveral  things ;  a  few  pieces  againft 
the  diflenters,  many  againft  the  papifts,  fome  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  "  tne  rrefervative  againft  popery,"  which  is: 
a  collection  of  trails  printed  in  1739  *n  *wo  volumes  folio. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  a  confutation  of  fome 
part  of  dr.  Owen's  book  upon  that  fubjedh  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1677  in  8vo; 
and  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  An  anfwer  to 
mr.  John  Humphrey's  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part. 
There  was  alfo  a  third  part  defigned:  for  dr.  Owen  having 
made  a  great  fhew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotati- 
ons from  the  fathers,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide, 
dr.  Clagett  intended  to  prove,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  fecond  part,  that  dr.  Owen  had  not  the  fathers 
on  his  fide.  The  doAor  had  finifbed  his  colle£tions  from 
the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made  the  book  ready  for 
the  prefs;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  manu- 
fcript  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  houfe 
was  burnt,  and  the  book  perifhed  in  the  flames,  after  which 
accident  he  had  no  time  to  finifh  his  collections,  though 
he  began  them  a"  fecond  time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces, 
which  dr.  Clagett  publifhed  himfelf,  the  reader,  as  dr.  Sharp 
obferves,  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and  abilities: 
"  and  if  a  friend,  adds  he,  can  fpeak  without  partiality, 
there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo  ftrong  a  Judgment* 
fuch  an  admirable  faculty  of  reafoning,  fo  much  honefty 
*  *uid  candour  of  temper,  fo  great  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
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"  fo  much  fpirit  and  quicknefs,  aqd,  in  a  word,  all  the 
*<  qualities  that  c$n  recommend  an  author,  of  render  his 
<(  books  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  I  fhould '  not  fcruple 
"  to  give  dr.  Clagett  a  place  among  the  moft  eminent  and 
«  celebrated  writers  of  this  church. 

After  this  learned  author's  deceafe,  his  tapther  Nicholas 

Clagett  publifhed  four  yolumes   of  his  fermons :    the   firft 

{n  1680,  and  the  third  and  fourth  not  till  1720.    It  is  re- 

gjarkgble,  that  one  of  thefe  fermons  was  greatly  admired  by 

aueen  Mary,  namely,  the  (ixteenth  in  the  firft  volume  upon 

Job  ii,  io.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 

*c  and  /hall  not  we  receive  evil  V9  This  the  pious  queen 

defired  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a 

Tenifen't    little  before  her  deceafe.     It  was  compofed  by  the  learned 

fermon  at     auttor  upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juft 

cf Voce*      before  j  and  it  is  fa*d  to  have  been  the  laft  he  made. 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas)  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not 
only  by  publiihing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  elder  brotherf 
3$  we  have  juft  oblerved,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets 
of  his  own,  which  {hewed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though 
jiot  equal  to  his  brother's.  He  was  born  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  m  May  1654,  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under 
jpr.  Edward  Leeds,  who  publifhed  Select  dialogues  of  Lu- 
cian,  a  Greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  admitted^  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge  upon  the  12th  of  January  167*1,  re- 
gularly took  bis  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced 
3o&or  in  divinity*  Upon  his  brother's  removal  tp  Gray's 
Inn,  he  was  elected  in  his  room,  March  21,  1680,  preacher 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury  \  in  which  ftation  be  continued  near 
forty  fix  years.  He  was  not  In  the  mean  time  without  other 
preferment.  In  February  1683,  he  was  instituted  to  the 
r;e#ory  of  Thurlo  Parva;  and  in  June  1693,  made  arch- 
deacon pf  Sudbury  by  Moore,  then  bifhop  of  Norwich.  He 
had  alfo  the  reilory  of  Hitcham  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was. 
inftituted  in  Marcn  1707.  He  died  on  the  27$  of  January 
1726T7,  in  the  feventy  third  year  of  his.  age:  and  among 
other  children  left  Nicholas,  who  was  afterwards  lord  bi- 
lhop  pf  Exeter,  His  writings  were,  1.  A  perfuafive  to 
peaceablenefs  and  obedience.  An  affize  fermon  publifhed  in 
1683.  2.  A  perfuafive  to  an  ingenious  trial  of  opinions  in 
rehgiQij,  A  pamphlet  in  1685.  3.  A  vifitation  fermon  in 
J  680.  4.  Chrifhan  fimplicity.  A  fennon  preached  before 
(he  queen,  December  31,  1704.  5.  Truth  defended,  an4 
|>pldnefs  in  exror  rebuked.    A  confiderable  octavo  volume 
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againft  mr.  Whifton's  book,  intitled,  The  accompliihment 
p?  fcripture,  prophecies.  '  This  was  publiihed  in  the  year 
17JO. 

CLARKE  (Samuel)  celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
became  a  fiudent  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford  in  the  year 
1638,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  refuted  in  Wood's 
that  univerfity  three  years,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  Athene 
it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about  to  be  garrifoned  for  die  • *cn* 
ufe  of  king  Charles  I.  but  after  the  furrender  of  that  place 
to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to 
the  viiitars  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  and  the 
iame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts.  The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  firft  archity- 
pographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment iq  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlemip 
of  the  civil  law,  when  it  fliould  become  vacant,  given  tp 
him,  and  to  hi?  fucceflbrs  in  that  place  for  ever.  In  1650 
he  was  matter  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  Iflington  near  London, 
during  his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  affifting  hand 
towards  the  correcting  and  publishing  the  Polyglott  bible. 
In  1658  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  univerfity;  and 
forefeeing  the  death  of  him,  who  held  the  fuperior  beadle* 
{bin  of  law,  was  ele&ed  architypographus  May  14,  1658, 
fUid  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  fuperior  beadle  of  the 
pvil  law j  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Halywell,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Oxford,  upon  December  27,  1669. 

He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera* 
ture,  and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  (kill  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. His  works  are  as  follows.  Variae  lediones  &  ob~ 
(ervationes  in  Chaldaicam  paraphrafim:  thefe  are  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  bible  beginning  at  page  17th. 
Scientia  metrica  ic  phytnmica ;  feu  tractatus  de profodia  Ara- 
bica  ex  authoribus  probatiifimis  eruta.  And,  oeptimum  Bi- 
bliorum  Polyglottum  volumen  cum  verfionibus  antiquilfimis, 
non  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed  Syriacis,  iEthiopicis,  Copticis,  >> 
Arabkis,  Perficis  contextum.  He  alfo  translated  from  the 
original  manufcript  of  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  Pa* 
raphraftes  Chaldseus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  $  which  book  dr. 
Edmund  Caftell  oonfulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that  elaborate 
work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 
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bible,  which  laft  he  tranflated  into  Latin ;  and  there  goes 
alfo  under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin 

Wood's       °^  anotner  P*cce>  intided,  The  miftna  of  the  firft  Mafiereth 

Athens      Pr  trad  of  the  talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

Oaon. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel)  one  of  the  ereateft  divines 

that  any  age  has  produced,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke, 

e<q;  alderman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,   and  one  of  its  re- 

prefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years ;  and  born  there 

Account  of  upon  the    nth  of  October    1675.     He  was   inftru&ed  in 

***.  !ife»     .  claffical  learning  at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town ;  and  in 

character*  of tne  vear  J^gi,   removed  froih  thence  to  Cains  college  in 

dr.  Clarke.  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and  abilities  toon 

by  Benjamin  began  to  difplay  themfelves.     Thourii  the  philofophy  of  Des 

krTbUhopWCartcs  was  at  that  time  the  cftabTiflied  philofophy  of  the 
ofWinche-  univerfity,  yet  mr.  Clarke  eafily  mattered  the  newiyftemof 
iter,  prefix- fir  Ifaac  Newton  i  and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts, 
clarke*  performed  a  publick  exerclfe  in  the  fchools  upon  a  oueftiog 
fermons,  p.  taken  from  thence.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifh** 
1.2.  London  ment  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tran- 
1730*  »«  flation  of,  and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  he 
Ibid.  p.  3,4.finifhed  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  then  generally  taught  in  the 
univerfity,  was  that  written  by  mr.  Rdhault,  founded  alto- 

f  ether  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
,atin.  Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes,  as  might  lead  ftudents  infenfibly,  arid  by  de- 
grees, to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could  be  found  mere, 
cc  And  this  certainly,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  was  a  more  pru- 
%t  dent  method  of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than 
4<  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this  treatife  entirely,  and  write 
*c  a  new  one  inftead  of  it.  The  fucceis  anfwered  exceed- 
ingly well  to  his  hopes j  and  he  may  juftly  be  ftiled  a 
great  benefaftor  to  the  univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For 
by  this  means  the  true  philofophy  has  without  any  noife 
"  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is, 
**  generally  fpeaking,  the  flianding  text  for  lectures,  and 
♦'  his  notes  the  firft  direction  to  thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
ci  receive  the  reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of 
Ibid,  p,  5.  c<  invention  and  romance."  Mr.  Whifton  relates,  that  in 
the  year  1697,  while  he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  he  met  young  mr.  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  at  a  coffee  houfe  in  that  city ;  where  they  entered 
into  a  converfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  parti- 
cularly Rohault's  phyficks,  which  mr.  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he 
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tcHs.  us,  had  put  him  upon  translating.  <c  The  refult  of  this 

M  converfation  was,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  that  I  was  greatly 

**  furprifed,  that  fo  young  a  man  as  mr.  Clarke  then  was, 

**  fhould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries,  which 

*c  were  then  ahnoft  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few  particular 

**  mathematicians.     Nor  did  I  remember,    continues  he, 

*'  above  one  or  two  at  the  moil,   whom  I  had  then  met 

"  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that  philofophy, 

**  as  mr.  Clarke."    This  tranflation  of  Rohault  was  firft  Hiflorical 

printed  in  the  year  1697  in  8vo.    There  have  been  fourmemoiwrf 

editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements  have  d***1**  *** 

been  made;  especially  in  the  laft  in  8vo.  in  17 18,  which a^curke, 

ha»  the  following  title :  Jacobi  Rohaulti  phyfica.     Latine  by  William 

vertit,  reoenfuit,  et  uberioribus  jam  annotationibus,  ex  illu-^*1^* 

ftriffimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  philofophia  maximam  partem  hauftis,  -  V'JJ 

amplificavit  &  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.    Accedunt  eti-  edit* 

am  in  hac  quarta  editione  novae  aliquot  tabulae  aeri  incifse, 

et  annotationes  multum  fiint  au£he.    Dr.  John  Clarke,  late 

dean  of  Saram,    and  our  author's  brother,  tranflated  this 

work  into  Englifli,    and  publifhed   it  in  two  volumes  in 

8vo. 

Afterwards  he^turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity;  and,  in 
order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facrea  funftion,  he  ftudied  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,   and  the  primitive  chriftian  writers.     Having Hgaflr  rt 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his  conftant  friend  and  pa* 
tron.    Mr.  Whifton  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  friendlhip  of  this  bifhop  :  and  tells 
us,  that,  after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he 
immediately  gave  the  bifhop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke 
and  his  fon  were,  by  the  bifhop's  order,  invited  and  hand- 
fomely  entertained  at  the  palace.    The  next  year,  which 
was  1698,  mr.  Whifton,  being  collated  by  tne  biftiop  to 
the  living  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  refigned  his  chaplainlhip, 
in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  mr.  Clarke;  who  lived  for  Hiflorical 
near  twelve  years  in  this  ftation,    with   all  the  freedoms  memdn,** 
of  a  brother    and  an  equal,    rather   than  as  an  inferior. p' 5* 
The  bifhop  efteemed  him  highly,  while  he  lived ;  and  at 
his  death,  gave  him  the  higheft  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his 
family :  a  truft,  which  mr.  Clarke  executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  every  pcrfon  concerned.  In  h^^-  f  - 
the  year  1699,  mr.  Clarke  publifhed  two  treatifes  :  one,  in-         ' 
tjtled,  Three  practical  eflays  on  baptifm,  confirmation,  and 
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repentance  >  the  other,  Some  reflections  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  life,  which 
relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftament.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The 
author  of  the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous 
mr.  Toland.  Bifhop  Hoadly  fays,  ttyat  he  mentions  thefe 
pieces  of  mr.  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  ^vith  his 
other  performances,  but  only  as,  *c  having  upon  them  the 
"  plain  works  of  a  chriftian  frame  of  mind,  and  as  proofs 
"of  his  knowledge  in  the  writings  of  thofe  early  3ges,  even 
Jttft.  mem.  "  at  his  firft  fettingout  in  the  world."  Mr.Whiftorrefteems 
**  h  *•  the  Three  practical  eflVys,  the  mofl  ferious  treatife  that  mr« 
Clarke  ever  wrote ;  ana  which,  ykh  a  little  correction*  will 
ftill  be  very  iifeful  in  all  chriftian  families.  "  I  well  re* 
member,  fays  he,  how  I  once  told  him,  after  he  had  bee^ 
long  at  St.  James's,  and  about  the  court,  that  I  doubto) 
*'  he  was  not  now  fo  ferious  and  good  a  chriftian,  as  he 
JfciA  p.  6.  "  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hermas  .  meaning  the  time  of 
Jiis  writing  the  three  pra&ical  eftays,  in  which  he  had  fre-r 
qucntly  quoted  The  fhepherd  of  Hermas.  There  have 
been  ieveral  editions  of  thefe  eflays.  ■  The  reflexions  upon 
Amyntor  was  publifhed  without  a  name ;  but  has  fincebeen 
added  to  dr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell,  &c.  In  the 
year  1701,  he  publifhed  A  paraphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St, 
Matthew  $  which  was  followed  in  170a  by  the  paraphrafes 
Upon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  foon  after 
by  a  third  volume  upon  St.  John.  They  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  two  volumes  in  8vo  i  and  have  been  fo 
imiverfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
a&ually  begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  A&s  of  the  apoftles, 
immediately  after  the  others  were  publifhed,  and  had  cer- 
tainly gone  through  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
"Teftament,  but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  execu- 
tion 5  "  and  it  is  now,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  qnly  to  be 
(<  lamented)  that  any  thing  firft  diverted  him  from  it ;  or 
"  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  him/elf  tp  re- 
"  fume  and  complete  to  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friepds 
<'  often  preiled  upon  him,  and  to  which  he.  would  fane* 
tc  times  anfwer,  that  it  was  made  lefs  neceflary  by  the  la* 
t*  hours  of  feveral  worthy  and  learned  pprfons,  fince  die 
Accoaot,^cu  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four  gofpels.'9 
j\  10.  In  the  mean  time  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  gave  out 

author  the  redtory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured 
for  him  a  pariih  in  that  city ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfejf 
\n  the  fcafog,  when  the  b$iap  refide4  at  Norwich.    His 
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preaching  at  firft  was  without  notes,  and  (b  continued  to  be  till 
be  was  re&or  of  6t,  James's.  In  the  year  1704,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  mr.  Boyle's  le&ure ;  and  the  fubje&  hp 
chofe  wasf  The  being  and  attributes  of  God.  He  fucceedetj 
fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch  high  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  wa$ 
appointed  to  preach  the  fame  ledhire  the  next  year }  when  he 
chofe  for  his  fubjeft,  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  Tbefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  jn  two  difUn# 
volumes;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706,  They 
haye  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  the  truth  and  certain- 
ty of  the  chriftian  revelation,  in  anfwer  to  mr,  Hobbes,  Spi- 
noza, the  author  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  other  deniers 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  mr.  Clarke,  having  endea^ 
voured  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  {hew,  that  the  being 
of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  un- 
luckily involved  in  the  cenfure,  mr.  Pope  has  palled  upon  this 
method  of  reafoning  in  the  following  lines,  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  addreffing  hiqife|f  tp 
the  goddefs  Dullnefs :' 

Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led. 
All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide, 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  f 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
And  leaion  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God. 

Punciad,  b.  iv.  1.  45$, 

upon  which  we  have  the  following  note :  "  Thofe,  who, 
"  from  the  effe&s  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eternal 
"  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot 
"  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Peity,  yet  difcover  fo 
"  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  ena  of  their  crea- 
"  tion,  and  the  means  of  their  happinefs  :  whereas  they, 
"  who  take  this  high  priori  road,  as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Pes 
<c  Cartes,  and  fopie  better  reafpners,  for  one  that  goes  right, 
"  ten  lofe  theqifelves  in  mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which 
"  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  theoi  in 
t*  the  choice  of  wrong  means.'9  Mr. 'Clarke,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  denied  this ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would 
haye  /pared  his  better  reafon^  and  wt  have  joined  them 
5  witli 
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with  fuch  company,  had, he  recolle&ed  our  author's  apology 
for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.  "  The  argument  a  pofteri- 
"  ori,  Tayamr.  Clarke,  is  indeed  By  far  the  moft  generally 
<c  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  in  fome 
u  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  al- 
€c  ways  to  be  infilled  upon.  But  for  as  much  as  atheiftical 
,  "  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes  of 

<c  God  by  fuch  metaphysical  reafonings,  as  can  no  otherwife 
tc  be  obviated,    than  by  arguing  a  priori  j    therefore  this 
€C  manner  of   arguing  alfo   is   ufeful  and  necefTary  in  its 
CUrke*s      c<  proper  place."    We  afe  not  quite  of  mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
Works,  vol.liere,  fince  we  cannot  but  think  all  the  metaphyseal  reafon- 
«.  p.  756.   ^TgS  ^  priori  againft  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  fufli- 
ciently  obviated  by  the  reafoner  a  pofteriori,  who,  having 
built  his  demonftratioh  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  matter   of  fa£t,  may  juftly  ldave  the  m'eta- 
phyfician  to  reafon  by  himfelf.     We   are  therefore  better 
plcafcd  with  mr.  Clarke's  manner  of  expreiling  himfelf,  in 
the  arifwer  he  made  to  mr.  Whifton  upon  this  occafion. 
*€  When  mr.  Clarke  brought  me  his  book,  fays  mr.  Whif- 
<c  ton,  it  was  the  firft  volume  I  fuppofe,  I  was  in  my  gar- 
<c  den   againft  St.  Peter's  college  in  Cambridge,  wnere  I 
"  then  lived.    Now  I  perceived,  that  in  thefe  fermons  he 
**  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftraft  and  metaphyfical  reafon- 
cc  ing.     I  therefore  alked  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch 
"  fuotletics,  which  I  never  durft  meddle  with  ?  and  (hew- 
**  ing  him  a  nettle,  or  fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  gar- 
46  den,  I  told  him,  that  weed  contained  better  arguments 
c<  for.  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than  all  his  meta- 
c<  phyficks.     Mr.  Clarke  confefled  it  to  be  fb  ;  but  alledged 
**  for  himfelf,  that  firice  fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and 
"  Spinoza  had  made  ufe  of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft, 
"  he  thought  proper  to  (hew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafon- 
. "  ing  might  be  made  better  ufe  of  on  the  fide  of  religion : 
"  which  reafon  or  excufe  I  allowed  to  be  not  inconnder- 
Hift.  mem. <c  able."    Mr.  Whifton  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  "  a$ 
Sec  p.  7«     **  he  had  been  informed,  dr.  George  Smalridge,  afterward? 
"  bifhop  of  Briftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  beft  book  on  thofe 
"  fubjefts,  that  had  been  written  in  any  language ;"  and  bi- 
fhop Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  u  every  chri- 
"  ftjan  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem  thefe  fermons  as  his 
£*™unj'      "  tr'eafure,  fmce  they  contain  the  true  flrength,  not  only  of 
<c  natural,,  but  of   revealed   religion."     They  have  pafled 
through  feveral  editions.     In  the  fourth  or  fifth  were  addecj 
feveral  letters  to  dr,  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Qloucefter- 
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fhirc ;  relating  to  the  demonstration  of.  the  being  and  at*, 
tributes,  with  the  do&or'g  anfwers.     This  gentlemaja  was  * 

dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  afterwards  lord  bifhop  of  Durham.  In  th* 
fixth  edition  was  added,  A  difcourfe  concerning  {he  connex- 
ion of  the  prophefies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  themrto  Chrift :  and  an  anfwer  to  a  feventh  letter  con- 
cerning the  argument  a  priori.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob* 
ferve,  that  mr.  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controveriy  to  arife,  and  feve* 
ral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  dr.  Law,  mr.  Jackfon,  and 
others,  for  their  .authors  5  but  we  do  not  find,  that  ran 
Clarke  himfelf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  or  not  much  later,  mr.  Whifton  teU$ 
us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovered  our  author  had  been  looking 
into  the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
Athanafian  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the  do&rine  of 
thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,  fays  he,  mr.  Newton  had 
•c  given  mr..  Clarke  yet  any  intimations  of  that  nature,  for 
<c  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time;  or  whether  it  arofe  from 
44  fome  enquiries  of  his.  own,  I  do  not  direftly  know  j 
cc  though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  I  remember  to 
c<  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanafiaa 
"  creed  in  his  parifh,  at  or  near  Norwich  but  once  j  and 
"  that  was  only  *by  miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  apr 
"  pointed  by  tne  rubrick."  In  the  year  1706,  he  publiihed  h».  mem. 
a  letter  to  dr.  Dodwell ;  wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  &c  p.  8. 
epiftolary  difcourfe  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are 
particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers, 
to  whom  mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that  matter 
truly  reprefented.  Biihop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this  letter 
he  anfwered  mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fbme  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  doftrines  Actoont 
were  fixed,  that  it  gave  universal  fatisfa&ion.  But  this  con-  *c.  p.  17. 
troverfy  did  not  flop  here,  for  the  celebrated  mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  mr.  Dodwell,  went  mucn 
farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed 
to  produce  all  that  could  plaufibly  be  faid  againft  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  afiions. 
This  enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute  j  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirjt  of  clearnefs  and 
demonftration,  as  at  once  fhewed  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  adverfaries  in  metaphyseal  and  phyfical  knowledge.; 
and  made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  in- 
cident had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that 
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plenty  of  ftrong  reifoning  and   perfpicuity  of  expfei&offj 
which  were  indeed  very  much  Wanted  upon  this  intricate 
&nd  obfcure  fubjeA.     c*  And  I  am  perfiiaded,  continues  the 
"  biihop,   that  as  what  he  JiaS  wirt  in  this  controversy, 
«*  cohiprehends  the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and 
"  adds  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  dearly  appeared  before* 
M  and  all  in  worts  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  h  will  re- 
"  main  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the  que- 
•*  ftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon 
Account,     **  one  °f  hla*  favourite  points."     Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr. 
&c  p.  i8.   Dodwdl  was  fooft  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four 
feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr. 
Henry  Dodwell ;  Containing  Some  remarks  on  a  pretended 
demonftrtttion  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
pf  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  dil- 
tourfe,  fltc.    Mr.  Clarke's  letter  and  his  four  defences  were 
afterwards  all  printed  together ;  and  the  aniwer  to  Toland's 
Amyntor  added  to  them.    In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours'* 
rnr.  Clarke  found  time  to  ftew  his  regard  to  mathematical 
and  phyfical  ftudies,  and  exaft  knowledge  and  (kill  in  them* 
And  his  natural    aflfe&tpn  and   capacity  for   thefe   ftudies 
■were  not  a  little  improved  by  the  friendship  of  the  incompa- 
rable fir  Ifaac  Newtoh  ;  at  whofe  reoueft,  as  bifhop  Hoadly 
ibid.  p.  30.  tcHs  us,  ^e  translated  his  opticks  into  Latin  in  1 706.     Witn 
this  verfion  fir  Ifaafc  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  ne  prefented 
him  with  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  an  hundred 
pound  for  each  child,   mr.  Clarke  having  then  five  chil- 
dven. 
whifton*«        This  fame  year  alfo,  bifliop  Moore,  his  patron,  who  had 
hift.  mem.  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  in  a  more  confpicuous 
&c.  p.  8, 9-ftation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  procured  for  him 
the  re&ory  of  St.  Bcnnet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  :  and 
foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She  appointed  him  one  of  her 
•chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit* 
and  at  the  requeft  or  the  biihop,  prefented  him  to  the  redo- 
ry  of  St.  James's  Weftminfter,  when  h  became  vacant  in 
„  1709.     Irom  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
and  made  it  his  bilfihefs  to  compofe  and  write  down  as  ac- 
curate fermons  as  he  could  ;  "  not,  fays  bifliop  Hoadly,  be- 
"  caufe  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  former  method,  with 
M  a  copioufnefs  of  good  fenfe  and  clear  expreffion,  which 
"  the  nobleft  audience  might  with  pleafure  have  attended  to, 
*'  but  chiefly  becaufe  from  that  time  it  became  his  refblution 
"  to  prepare  his  fermons  in  fuch  a  manner*  that  they  might 
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"  hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  die  prefs,  as  he  wifhed  them  to 
"  be  from  the  pulpit."  Upon  his  advancement  to  thiaftation,  Acewnr, 
he  took  the  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity,  when  the  publick  &c,  js  19, 
exercife  which  he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  pro- 
digioufly  admired.  The  queftions  which  he  maintained 
were  tbefe :  I.  Nullum  fidei  chtiftinoe  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditum,  eft  re&e  rationi  difientaneum:-that  is,  No 
article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures* 
is  difagreesble  to  right  reafon.  2.  Sine  adtionum  humana- 
rum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efle  religio :  that  is,  Without  the 
liberty  of  human  actions  there  can  be  no  religion.  Th6 
dodor's  thefis  was  upon  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions ;  which 
being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  moft  learned  and  acute  difpu- 
taut  profeflbr  James,  the  doftor  made  an  extempore  reply, 
in  a  continued  difcourfe  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little 
befitation,  that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  therafelves 
aftonifhed ;  and  owned,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  within 
fight  of  him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read 
every  word  of  this  reply  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  deputation,  he  guarded  fo  well 
againft  the  arts,  which  the  profeflbr  was  a  complete  mafter 
of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  ob- 
jedor  could  propofe ;  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with 
clear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  never  was  fuch 
.a  conflict  heard  in  thofe  fchools,  never  fuch  a  difputation 
kept  up  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much  fpirit,  nor  ever 
any,  which  ended  with  greater,  if  equal  honour  to  the  re- 
spondent. The  profeflbr,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well 
as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  difputation,  Pro- 
fcdo,  me  probe  exercuifti,  that  is,  On  my  word,  you  have 
worked  me  funiciently ;  and  the  members  .of  the  uni veri- 
ty went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a 
man  even  of  dr.  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo 
many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  another 
nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this 
fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
ment :  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreffion,  as  if 
he  had  been  accuftomed  through  his  whole  time  to  no  other 
language  in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year,  name-  Hoadly,  p. 
ly  1709,  dr/  Clarke  revifed  and  corre&ed  mr.  Whifton'&M,  23. 
translation  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  into  Englifh.  Mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  hirn  incapable  of  being 
alio  a  critick  in  words  and  langi&ges,  he  defired  his  great 
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friend  and  great  critick  dr.  Clarke  to  revile  that  tranfla* 
Hift.  ara«  tion  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  t»  agree  to* 
Jfe  P»  1 6.       In  the  year  1 7 1 2,  dr.  Clarke  publimed  a  moft  beautiful  and 
pompous  edition  of  Caefar'a  commentaries,  adorned  with  ele- 
gant fculptures.  It  is  intitled,  C.  Julii  Cacfaris  quae  extant,  accu- 
ratiffime  cum  Hbris  editis  &  mff.  optimis  collata,  recegnka,  & 
correfta :  acceflerunt  annotatiohes  Samuelis  Clarke,  o.  T.  P. 
item  indices  locorum,  rerumque  &  verborum,  utiliffimae.  It 
was  printed  in  17 12,  in  folio;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  in 
o&avo.     It  Was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
"  at  a  time,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly*  when  his  unequalled  vidories 
cc  and  fuccefies  had  raifed  his   glory  to  the  higheft  pitch 
Account,     "  abroad,    and  leflened  his  intercft  and  favour  at  home." 
*c.  29,      Jn  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dodor  took  particular 
care  of  the  pun&uation.    In  the  annotations,  he  feleficd 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious  in  former  editors, 
with  fome  correftions  and  emendations  of  his  own  inter- 
fperfed.     Mr.  Addijbn  has  fpoke  of  dr.  Clarke's  folio  edi- 
tion of  C^efar's  commentaries  in  the  following  words :  u  The 
4C  new  edition,  which  is  given  us  of  Casfar's  commentaries, 
"  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  ami 
"  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  Engufh  prefs.    It  is 
"  no  wonder,  that  an  edition  fhould  be  very  corred,  which 
"  has  parted  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate, 
"  learned,    and  judicious   writers  this  age  has  produced. 
"  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  chara&er,  and  of  the 
"  feveral  cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated, 
.*<  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  -,  and  is  a 
44  true  inftance  of  the  Englifh  genius,  which  though,  it  does 
"  not  come  the  firft  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
Sp£Utor,    "  heights,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world." 
No.  367.         In  the  fame  year,    namely  1712,    dr.   Clarke  publish- 
ed  in  o&avo,  his  celebrated  book   intitled,  The  fcripture 
do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.    which  is  divided  into  three 
parts*    The  firft  is,  A  collection  and  explication  of  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Teftament,  relating  to  the  doftrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond  part,  the  foregoing  do&rine  is  fet  forth 
at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftinft  proportions; 
and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paffages  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  relating  to  the  do&rine  of  the  .Tripity, 
are  confiderea.    Bifhop  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  im- 
,      portant  a  point,  "  He  knew,  fays  he,  and  all  men  agreed, 
"  that   it  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation.     He  dw  not 
4*  therefore  retire  into  his  clofet,  and  fethimfelf  to  invent  and 
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tc  forge  a  plaufible  hypothefis,  which  might  fit  eafily  xipott 
"  his  mind.     He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftrafl  and  metaphy- 
"  fical  reaibnings  to  cover  or   patronize   any  fyftem*   he 
"  might  have  embraced  before.     But)  as  a  christian  he  laid 
"  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  eve* 
**  ry  text,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfons* 
"  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning 
w  of  the  words,  ufed  about  every  one  of  them ; .  and  by  the 
"  beft  rules  of  grammar,  and  critique,  and  by  his  (kill,  in 
c<  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  de~ 
"  clared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was  nof .     And  what 
"  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  publifhed  under  the  ti- 
"  de  of  The  fcripture  do&rine  of  the  Trinity*  I  am  far,  fay* 
"  the  bifhop,  from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,    in   ft* 
"  difficult  a  queftion  between  him   and  thofe  who  made 
u  replies   to  him ;    but  tliis  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
€i  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay 
"  his  thanks  to  dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method. into  which  he 
"  brought  this  difpute  j  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  of 
"  the  New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
"  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie.  Account* 
Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi-  &c  p*  %$t 
cation  of  this    book,    there   was   a   meffage  fent  to    dr. 
Clarke  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  fome  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minifters,  importing,  "That  the  affairs  of  the  publick 
"  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
u  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable 
"  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a 
"  great  noife  and  difturbance ;  and  that  therefore  they  de- 
"  fired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhould  offer 
"  itfelf :"  which  meffage,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  the  do&or  had 
no  regard  to,  but  wetit  on  according  to  the  di&ates  of  his 
own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book  notwithstand- 
ing.    The  minifters  hotocver  were  very  right  in  their  con-  ma.  turn, 
jedures \  for  the  work  made  noife  and  difturbance  enough,  p.  30. 
and  occafioned  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
written  by  himfelf  and  others.     We  will  fubjoin  a  lift  of 
thofe  publifhed  by  dr.  Clarke,  referring,  for  the  reft,  to  a  pam- 
phlet intitled,   An  account  of  all  the  confiderable  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  fince  the  year  1712;    in 
which  is  alfo  contained  an  account  of  the  pamphlets,  wrote 
this  laft  year  on  each  fide  by  the  diffenters,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  17 19.  Lond.  1720,01  o&avo.  Dr.  Clarke's  tra£h  are  as 
follow,  1.  A  letter  to  to  the  reverend  dr.  Wells,  in  anfwef 
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to  his  remarks.  Lond.  17 14,  in  octavo.  2.  A  reply  to  the 
objections  of  Robert  Nelfon,  efq;  and*  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, againft  dr.  Clarke's  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
being  a  commentary  on  forty  feleft  texts  of  fcripture.  This 
anonymous  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  James  Knight, 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London.  3.  An  anfwer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  author  of  Some  confiderations  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of  managing  that  controverfy. 
This  author  was  dr.  Gaftrel,  bifhop  of  Chefter.  Thefe  two 
laft  pieces  were  publifhed  together  in  17 14  in  octavo.  4. 
A  letter  to  the  late  reverend  mr.  R.  M.  (Richard  Mayo) 
containing  obfervations  upon  his  book,  intitled,  A  plain 
fcripture  argument  againft  dr.  Clarke's  doctrine  concerning 
the  ever  blefled  Trinity.  5.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a 
book  inthled,  The  true  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  moft  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated:  recommend- 
ed firft  by  mr.  Nelfon,  and  fince  by  dr.  Waterland.  Thefe 
two  pieces  were  publifhed  together  in  17 19,  in  octavo,  at 
the  end  of  a  tract  by  another  author,  intitled,  The  modeft 
plea  for  the  baptifmal  and  fcripture  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 
6.  The  modeft  plea  continued :  or,  A  brief  and  diftinct  an- 
fwer to  dr.  Waterland's  queries,  relating^ to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lond.  1720,  in  octavo.  7.  Obfervations  on  dr. 
Waterland's  fecond  aefence  of  his  queries,  Lond.  1724,  in 
octavo.  8.  Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  the  author  of  Three  letters 
to  dr.  Clarke,  from  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
concerning  his  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Tetters 
and  replies  were  publifhed  together  by  the  author  of  the 
letters,  in  17 14,  in  octavo. 

Books  ahd  pamphlets  however  were  not  all,  which  the 
fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  occafioned:  it  made  its 
author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical,  and  his  book  to 
be  complained  of  by  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their 
complaint  Was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  fecond  of 
June  1 7 14,  fetting  forth,  "  That  a  book  had  been  lately 
*'  publifhed,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  province,  intitled, 
"  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  feveral  defences 
<c  thereof,  by  the  fame  author :  which  book  and  defences 
u  did,  in  their  opinion,  contain  affertions  contrary  to  the  ca- 
<c  tholick  faith,  as  received  and  declared  by  tne  reformed 
**  church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfons  of  one  fub- 
<c  ftance,  power,  and  eternity,,  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
<e  head :  and  tending  moreover  to  perplex  the  minds  of 
<c  men  in  the  folemn  ads  of  worfhip,  as  directed   by  our 

cftaWifhed  liturgy,  kc"  .  On  the  fourth  of  June  tne  bi- 
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ftopS  returned  for  anfwer  ««  That  they  approved  the  zeal  of 
**  the  lower  houfe,  thought  they  hadjuft  caufe  of  complaint,  • 
"  and  would  take  it  into  their  donfideration:  "and,on  the  twelfth 
of  the  fame  month,  fent  a  meflage  to  them,  dire&ing  an 
extrad  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the  books  complain- 
ed of.  On  the  twenty  third,  the  faid  extract  was  laid  before 
die  bifhops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads  :  u  1.  After* 
u  tions  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith,  as  received  and  de^ 
a  dared  by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning 
**  three  perfons  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and"*  eternity*  in 
*c  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  2.  Paflages  tenu  $5  to  per- 
cc  plex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folemn  a&s  of  worihip,  as 
"  direded  by  our  eftabliihed  liturgy.  3.  Paflages  in  the  1h 
<c  turgy  ana  thirty  nine  -articles,  wrefted  by  dr.  Clarke  in 
"  (ucn  a  manner,  /as  is  complained  of  in  the  rcprefentation." 
Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extraft,  dated  June  the 
twenty  fixth,  which,  it  feems,  was  prefented  to  fome  of 
the  bifhops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the 
houfe.  After  this,  there  appearing  in  almoft  the  whole  up* 
per  houfe  a  great  difpofttion  to  prevent  diflentions  and  divi- 
fions,  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  dr.  Clarke  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated  July 
the  fecond,  fetting  forth  :  "  That  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
u  Son  of  God  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incom- 
a  prehenftble  power  and  will  of  the  Father ;  and  that  the 
*  Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from  the  Father 
u  by  or  through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  incom- 
u  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father.  2.  That  before 
u  his  book,  intitled,  The  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  was  publi/hed,  he  did  indeed  preach  two  or  three  fer- 
u  mons  upon  this  fubje&;  but  that,  ftnee  the  book  was 
"  pubiifhed,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this  fubjed :  and, 
"  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opini- 
a  ons,  where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was 
willing  to  promife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  not  to  preach  any 
more  upon  this  fubje£t.  3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to 
write  any  more  concerning  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
■*  but,  if  he  fhould  fail  herein,  and  write  any  thing  hereafter 
c<  upon  this  fubjed,  contrary  to  the  do&rine  of  the  church 
cc  of  England,  he  did  hereby  willingly  fubmit  himfelf  to 
"  any  fuch  cenfure,  as  his  fuperiors  mould  think  fit  to  pafs 
"  on  him.  4.  That,  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported, 
"  that  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  peti- 
44  tions  in  ,the  liturgy  had  been  omitted  in  his  church  by  his 
44  dire&ion,  he  did  hereby  declare,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
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c<  petitions  in  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted  at-  all, 
as  far  as  he  knew ;  and  that  the  Athanafian  creed  was 
never  omitted  at  eleven  o'clock  prayers,  but  at  early 
prayers  only,  f°r  brevity's  fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
curate,  and  not  by  his  appointment.  5.  That,  as  to 
his  private  converfation,  he  was  not  confeious  to  himfelf, 
that  he  had  given  any  occafion  for  thofe  reports,  which 
have  been  fpread  concerning  him  with  relation  to  this 
controvcrfy."  His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words : "  I  am 
forry,  that  what  I  fincerely  intended  for  the  honour  and 
glory  qf  God,  and  fo  to  explain  this  great  myftery,  as  to 
avoid  the  heretics  in  both  extremes,  fhould  have  given 
offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to  my  lords  the 
bifhops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come 
with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any 
future  complaints  againft  me." 
After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  dr. 
Clarke  being  apprehenfive,  that  if  it  fhould  be  published  fe- 
parately,  as  afterwards  happened,  without  any  true  account 
of  the  preceding  and  following  circumftances,  it  might  be  li- 
able to  be  miumderftood  in  fome  particulars,  caufed  an  ex- 
planation, dated  July  the  fifth,  to  be  prefented  to  the  biihop 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met :  fetting  forth, 
"  That  whereas  the  paper,  laid  before  their  lordfhips  the 
cc  Friday  .before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want  of  time,  not 
<c  drawn  up  with  fuiHcient  exa&nefs,  he  thought  himfelf  indif* 
penfibly  obliged,  in  confeience  to  acquaint  their  lordfhips, 
that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retra&  any  thing  he  had 
written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion,  fet  forth  at 
ic  large  in.  his  Scripture  do&rine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son 
<c  nvas  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible 
"  power  and  will  of  the  Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring 
16  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  concerning  the  idoc- 
*'  trine  of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude  himfelf  from  a 
"  liberty  of  making  any  inoffenfive  corredions  in  his  former 
€6  books,  if  they  fhould  come  to  another  edition,  or  from 
"  vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations,  or  af- 
perfions,  which  might  poflibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon  him, 
on  occafion  of  this  controvcrfy."  After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  the  5th,  to 
proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extra&  laid  before  them  by 
the  lower  houfe ;  and  ordered  dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be 
entered  in  the  acls  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not 
fo  fatisficd,  refolved  July  the  7th,  that  the  paper  fub- 
fcribed  by  dr.  Clarke,  and  communicated  to  them  by  the 
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bUbops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recantation  of  the  hereti- 
cal aflertions  and  offenfive  paflages,  complained  of  in  their  re* 
prefentatioit,  and  afterwards  produced  in  their  extract ;  nor 
gives  fuch  fatista&ion  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
ad  ought  to  put  a  flop  to  any  further  examination  and  cen~ 
fure  thereof.    Thus  ended  this  affair :  the  moft  authentick 
of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  in  titled,  An  apology  for  dr. 
Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
convocation,  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  Trinity.  Lond. 
17 1 4.  o&avo.     It  was  written,  mr.  Whifton  tells  us*  by  aHift.  mem. 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his  *c*  P*  54* 
and  dr.  Clarke's;  and  contains  true  copies  of  the  original 
papers,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  "the  convocation  and 
dr.  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dr.  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
by  his  friend's  letter  to  him,   in  relation  to  his  condudt : 
which  letter,  with  dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology. 
The  fcripture  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  obferved, 
was  firft  published  in  171 2  :  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond 
edition,  with  many  alterations,  in  17 19;  and  there  has  been, 
fince  his  death,  a  third  edition  with  very  great  additions, 
left  under  the  do&or's  hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs. 
BHhop  Hoadly  allures  us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have 
fuppofed  dr.  Clarke  to  have  retraced  his  notions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  that,  "  From  the  time  of  publifliing  this  book, 
c<  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
"  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  there  pro- 
"  feffed,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards 
**  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which  feemed  to  nim  to  derogate 
"  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or  from  that 
"  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.    And  this,  fays  the 
"  bifhop,  I  thought  proper  juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  hia 
a  friends  know  to  be  the  truth."  (Accomt, 

About  the  year  1712,  dr.  Clarke  had  a  conference  with  dr.  *c*Pv56* 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briftol,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas  Cartwright's,  cfq;  at  Aynha 
in  Northamptonfhire.  Mr.  Whifton  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it :  "  The  conference  between  dr.  Smal- 
"  ridge  and  dr.  Clarke  was  propofed  by  the  former,  in  or- 
£g  der  to  the  conyidion  of  the  latter,  and  if  any  perfon  in 
u  England,  fays  he,  was  able  to  convince  upon  that  head, 
**  it  muft  have  been  dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  fully  confider- 
<c  ed  my  fourth  volume  of  primitive  chriftianity  revifed,  and 
««  was  a  thorough  mafter  01  thofe  original  books  of  chrifti- 
u  anity,  from  whence  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken ;  and 
**  who  wanted  no  fagavity  nor  good  will  to  enforce  thorn 
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"  However  he  failed  of  fuccefs ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
"  company  were  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  evidence  on  dr, 
"  Clarke's  fide  was  greatly  Superior  to  the  other:  and 
"  whether  dr.  Smalridge  did  not  himfelf  fomewhat  (eel  it, 
*c  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  So  far,  I  think,  will  appear  here- 
"  after,  that  except  his  condemnation  of  the  grofs  Arians, 
"  whom  neither  dr.  Clarke  nor  I  ever  furjported,  he  after 
<c  this  chofe  rather  to  refer  to  others,  who  had  managed  the 
<c  Athanafian  caufe,  than  ever  to  enter  dire&ly  into  its  vin- 
u  dication.  Nor  did  he  efcape  the  fufpicion  of  being  hinn 
i€  felf  inclinable,  to  what  his  of  late  been  called  Arian- 
Hift.  mem. cc  ifm ;  efpecially  at  Oxford,  as  will  appear  hereafter." 
*cr  p.  51.  In  the  years  1 7 1 5  and  1 7 1 6,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated mr,  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion ;  and  a  colle&ion  of  the  papers, 
which  pafled  between  them,  was  publiflied  in  o&avo,  in 
171 7,  under  the  following  title:  A  collection  of  papers, 
which  pafled  between  the  late  learned  mr,  Leibnitz  and  dr. 
Clarke,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and 
religion.  To  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to 
dr.  Clarke  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  with  the  doc- 
tor's anfwers.  And,  Remarks  upon  a  book,  intitled,  A  phi- 
Jofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty.  The  letters 
from  Cambridge,  which  dr.  Clarke  anfwers  in  this  volume, 
were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  efqj  author  of  a  poem  in 
twelve  books,  intitled,  The  laft  day.  This  gentleman  died 
In  September  17 18,  at  about  twenty  four  years  of  age,     The 

Ehilofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  was  written 
y  Anthony  Collins,  efq.    All  the  pieces  contained  in  this 
volume  were  tranflated  into  French,  and  publiflied  by  mr, 
DesMaizeaux  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueilde  diverges  pieces 
fur  la  philofophie,  la  religiofi  naturelle,  lliiftofre,  les  mathe- 
matiques,  &c.  par  meflrs.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  au- 
tres  autheurs  celebres.    Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1720,  in 
two  volumes  in  i2mo.    This  book  of  the  doflor's  is  inferi-  v 
bed  to  her  late  majefty  queen'  Caroline,  then  princefe  of 
Wales,  Yrho  w*s  pleafed,  bHhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  to  have 
the  controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefe 
^Account,  ,  and  judge  of  every  ftep  of  it.    It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 
ftc,  p.  31.'  portant  and  difficult  fubjeds  of  liberty  and  neceffity.  "  This. 
*'  liberty  or  moral  agency,  fays  the  bifhop,  was  a  darling 
.  f*  point  to  him.     {ie  excelled  always,  and  {hewed  a  fupeii>» 
*    *'  ority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private  difcourfe  or 
f*  publick  debate.     But  he  never  more  excelled,  than  when 
"  he  was  preffed  with  th^e  ftrength,  this  learned  adverfkry 
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was  maftor  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to 
fet  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  againft  the 
evil  of  metaphyfical  obfcurities,  and  to  give  the  finifhing 
ftroke  to  a  fubjedt,  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
morality  in  man,  and  is  the  fole  ground  of  the  account- 
ablenefs  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  a&ions.     And 
as  this,  continues  the  bifhop,  was  the  laft  of  dr.  Clarke's 
works  relating  to  a  fubjed,  which  had  been,  by  the  writ- 
ings of  cloudy  or  artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  fhall 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency, 
from  his  firft  difcourfe  about  the  being  of  God  to  thefe 
letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and  illuftrate 
this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 
fore the  world,  a  lafting  monument  of  a  genius,  which 
would  throw  in  light  where  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and 
force  good  fenfe  and  plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  the 
privileged  place  of  obfcurity  and  unintelligible  founds/'Accovat, 

Mr,  Whifton  fays,  "  That  dr.  Clarke  preffed  fo  hard  upon  p.  32* 
Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fad,  known  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  affift- 
ed  the  do&or,  I  mean,  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
eftablifhed  harmony  of  things,  in  his  own  imagination, 
which  he  ftiles  a  iuperior  reafon ;  till  it  was  foon  feen, 
that  monfieur  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little 
elfe,  but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperiority  of  experience 
and  mathematicks,  above  all  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties 
whatfoever.  And,  I  confefs,  fays  he,  I  look  upon  thefe 
letters  of  dr.  Clarke,  as  among  the  moft  ufeful  of  his 
performances  in  natural  philofophy."    Mr.  Whifton  has 

prderved  an  anecdote,  relating  to  this  controverfy  >  which  Hift.  mm. 
that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  dr.  Clarke,  p.ioi. 

that,  "  he  had  broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to 

"  l"m.w  Ibid. 

About  the  year  1718,  dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  MS 
the  forms  of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced 
no  fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.    The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c» 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
AH  glory  be  therefore,  &c« 

VI  4  A  con- 
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A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  felecl  pfalms  and  hymns  hav# 
jng  been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken 
notice  of,  dr.  Clarke  was  charged  with  a  defign  of  impofing 
V  upon  the  fociety :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  thferJt  had 
been  prepared  by  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only, 
before  the  fociety  had  thoughts  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
copies :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  efta- 
bliihed  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
dr.  Clarke  had  not  offended.  However  Robinfon,  bifhop  of 
London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  publifh  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches 
and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,  againft  their  ufing  any  new 
forms  or"  doxology,  The  letter  is  dated  December  the  26th 
17 18,  and  begins  thus:  "  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an 
**  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  conceive,  myfelf 
'  *c  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and  you  to  regard, 
*'  as  neceflary  for  the  preservation  of  the  very  foundations 
*'  o£  our  faith.  Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the  ftrong 
cc  deluflons  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publifhed 
*4  new  forms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to  thofe  of 
*'  fome  ancient  hereticks,  who  impioufly  denied  a  Trinity 
c<  of  perfons  in  the  unhy  of  the  Godhead.  I  do  therefore 
*c  warn  and  charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  ob- 
<c  tain  mercy  frorn  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
"  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fandifkation  of  the 
■"  Holy  Ghoft,  three  perfons  ana  oije  God  bleffed  for  ever, 
€C  that  you  employ  your  beft  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the 
above-mentioned  new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you 
44  do  not  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches, 
*'  or  in  .any  fchools,  where  you  are  to  prevent  that  moft 
*f  pernicious  abufe,  &c."  It  is  rare  to  rneet  with  a  man 
in  hiftory,  who,  as  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
was  lefs  fubjccl:  to  "  the  deluflons  of  pride  and  felf-conceit," 
than  dr.  Clarke  was :  but  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
to  read  of  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  learning,  having 
been  abufed  and  defamed  by  thofe  who  had  neither;  ancf 
who  had  been  obje£b  of  contempt,  if  their  being  armed 
with  authority  had  not  made  them  in  fome  meafure  object 
of  fear.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bifhop*s  letter  was  ani- 
madverted upon  by  mr.  Whifton,  in  "  A  letter  of  thanks, 
f '  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifhop  of  London,  for  his 
1*  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
V  dpxojogy,  &c."  dated  January  the  17th  1718-19:  an4 
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in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  An  humble  apology  for  St  Paul  and 
the  other  apoftles ;  or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  their  dox- 
ologies  from  the  charge  of  herefy.  By  Cornelius  Paets. 
London  1719,  in  8vo.  Soon  after  came  out  an  ironical 
piece*  tintitled,  A  defence  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  in 
anfwer  to  mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks,  &c.  addrefTed 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  A 
vindication  of  dr.  Sacheverell's  late  endeavour  to  turn  mr. 
Whifton  out  of  his  church.  Mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks 
occafioned  likewife  the  two  following  pieces ;  namely,  The 
lord  bifhop  of  London's  letter  to  his  clergy  vindicated,  &c 
by  a  believer.  London,  1719:  and,  A  feafonable  review  of 
mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive  doxologies,  &c.  by  a 
prefbyter  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  1719*  This  prefbyter 
was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  William  Berriman.  To  the  latter 
mr.  Whifton  replied  in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  bifhop  of 
London  ;  and  the  author  of  The  feafonable  review,  &c.  an- 
fwered  him  in  a  fecond  review,  &c.  As  to  dr.  Clarke's 
conduct  in  this  affair,  mr.  Whifton  "  efteems  it  one  of  the 
' '  moft  chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of  reformation, 
"  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured  upon:  but 
"  adds,  that  the  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modern 
*'  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way  „.A 

**       r         •      *.  •  i_    •  n '       •.      9*  nut,  mCA* 

"  of  primitive  chnitianity.  ^  p#  ^ 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafterfhip  of 
Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Leicefter.  In  the  year  1724,  he  pubr  Account^ 
lifhed  in  octavo,  Seventeen  fermons  preached  on  feveral  oo*  &c.  p.  17. 
caiions,  eleven  of  which  were  never  before  printed ;  and 
the  year  following  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  partfh.  church 
of  St  James,  April  18th  1725,  upon  the  erecting  a  charity 
fchool  for  the  education  of  women  fervants.  In  the  year 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  the  court  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  mint,  worth  commu- 
rubus  annis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.  Upon  this  offer*  mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  the  doctor  advifed  with  his  friends,  and 
particularly  with  mr.  Emlyn  and  himfelf,  about  accepting 
pr  refuting  it.'  They  advued  him  againft  accepting  it,  as 
what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from  his 
profeffion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry. 
He  was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them, 
could  never  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  pre- 
ferment, and  therefore  abfolutely  refufed  it.  Mr.  Whifton 
feems  to  wonder,  that  dr.  Clarke's  elogifts  fhould  lay  fo 
fttlc  ftrefs  upon  this,  refufel,  a£  to  mentipn  ft  nc*  a(  all,  gj  at 
f  leaft 
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lead  very  negligently ;  While  "  he  takes  it,  he  fays,  to  be 

cc  one  of  the  mod  glorious  a&ions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford 

„.A  "  undeniable  convi&ion,  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  his  re- 

nin. mefiSt  *,  i»   •       )t 

fcc.  p.  107,  *     "glon« 

108.  In  die  ytoar    1728,  was  pubKfhed,    A  letter  from  dr. 

Clarke  to  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the 
controversy,  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force 
in  bodies  in  motion ;  and  printed  in  the  philofophical  tranf- 
a&ions,  No.  401.  And  here,  for  die  iake  of  putting  things  of 
a  fort  together,  let  us  mention  a  faA,  relating  to  natural  know- 
ledge, recorded  by  mr.  Whifton  in  die  Historical  memoirs, 
&c.  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells  us 
then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  hb 
.  "  fon  mr.  Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  aftronomy, 
u  which  he  does  not  know  that  any  others  before  had 
"  ever  feen :  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  view- 
•"  ing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  feven- 
<c  teen  feet  long ;  when  without  any  previous  thought  or  ex- 
.  "  pe&ation  of  fuch  a  thing,  as  mr.  Clarke  afiiired  him, 
"  they  both  diftin&ly  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
"  ana  the  body  of  that  planet.  A  fure  evidence,  fays  he, 
**  that  the  ring  is  properly  diftin&  from  the  planet,  and  at 
"  fome  diftance  from  it ;  which,  although  believed,  could 

Ibid.  p.  9.    cc  hardly  be  demonftrated  before." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publifhed  the 
twelve  firft  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  almoft  entirely 
new ;  and  annotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Homer,  bifhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  was  dr.  Clarke's  admired 
author,  even  to  a  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafin, 
hardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and  that  in  this  he  wait  1 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo 
unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  reafon 
for  every  paffage,  word,  and  tittle,  that  could  create  any 
fufpicion.  "  The  translation,  adds  the  bifhop,  with  his 
"  corrections  may  now  be  ftiled  accurate ;  and  his  notes, 
"  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical 
"  and  critical  knowledge.  He  was  called  to  this  tafk  by 
"  royal  command  3  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
u  ner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young  prince,'  for  whom  it 
*'  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this  excellent  work 
"  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  by 
u  the  learned  matters- of  the  three   principal  fchools  of 
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*'  England,  thofe  of  Weftminfter,   Eton,   and  St.  Paul's ; 

"  and  the  (hort  character,  that  the  performance  was  fupra 

**  omnem  invidiam,  bellowed  by  one,  whom  dr.  Clarke  had 

"  long  before  ftiled   criticos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque 

"  antecellens,  and  whom  every  one  will  know  by  that  title 

*'  without  my  naming  him j  make  it  unneceflary  to  add  a 

"  word  upon  this  fubjecV'    Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  Account, 

he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years;    and  that*c»P«*9» 

"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  Hift,  men. 

twelve  laft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publifhed,  in  the  year**  p.  iu. 

1732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  fon,  mr.  Samuel  Clarke; 

who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finifhed 

the  annotations  to  the  three   firft  of  thofe  books,  and  as 

far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth ;  and  had  revifed  the 

text  and  verfion,  as  far  as  verfe  510th  of  the  fame  book. 

There  has  been  a  ficond  edition  of  the  whole,  publifhed 

at  London  in  the  year  173*5,  *n  two  volumes  in  8vo. 

While  dr.  Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finifhing  the 
remaining  boots  of  Homer,  he  was  interrupted  with  an 
illnefs,  which  ended  in  his  death.  He  had  all  his  life  long 
enjoyed  a  firm  ftate  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad 
enough  to  confine  him,  except  that  of  the  fmall  pox  in  his 
youth;  till,  on  Sunday  the  nth  of  May  1729,  going  out  in 
the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn, 
he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
knpoffible  for  him  to  perform- the  office  he  was  called  to, 
and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  home.  >  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought  himfelf  fo 
much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  remedy,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  prejudices.  But  the  pain 
returning  very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 
the  advice,  and  affiftance  of  a  noble  phylician  absolutely 
neceflary;  who,  after  twice  bleeding  him  and  other  appli- 
cations, thought  him,  as  he  alio  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out 
of  danger.  He  continued  to  think  fo,  till  die  Saturday 
morning  following;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of 
all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his  head ; 
and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes  fo, 
as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  continued  breathing 
till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  was  the  17th  of  May  1729,  and  then  died,  in  the 
fifty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  year  was  printed  Hoadly,  *ct 
his  Expofition  of  the  church  catechifm,  and  ten  vq-p'  34' 
]ume?  of  fepnons,  in  8y°,    His  Expofition  is  made  up  of 
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thofe  lectures,  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning,  for  fbme 
months  in  the  year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance 
was  immediately  animadverted  upon  by  dr.  Waterland, 
when  dr.  Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  dr.  Clarke. 
A  controverfy  enfued;  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were 
written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no 
occafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

After  fo  particular  account  of  dr.  Clarke's  life  and  wri- 
tings, it  may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  his  cha- 
racter ;  yet  as  it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  by 
two  great  men,  it  may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear 
what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr.  Hare  then,  late  bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  and  author  of  The  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  fpeaks  in  that  pamphlet  of  dr.  Clarke  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  dr.  Clarke,  fays  he,  is  a  man,  who  has 
*c  all  the  good  qualities,  that  can  meet  together  to  recom- 
"  mend  him.  He  is  poflefled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
cc  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
u  poflefs  anv  ftngle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  fkill  in 
*c  the  three  learned  languages  a  great  compafs  of  the  beft 
<c  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  as  appears  by  his  Latin 
«  works  5  and  his  Englifh  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own 
«*  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
"  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
"  man,  that  was  not  under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  fecuxe 
€C  of  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpe- 
cc  daily  of  the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and 
«  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper 
cc  happy  beyond  expreffion;  a  fweet,  eafy,  modeft,  inof- 
"  fenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  actions ;  and  no 
"  paffion,  vanity,  infolence,  or  oftentation,  appear  either 
«*  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often 
"  incident  to  the  beft  men,  in  the  freedom  of  converfation, 
<(  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  adver* 
"  faries,  efpeciafly  fuch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  vir- 
44  tue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper 
"  of  the  man,  whofe  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed 
"  him  into  a  fufpicion  of  feme  heretical  opinions." 
Hotdly,  &c  Dn  Hoadly,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  is  the  other 
?'  '  great  man  I  mean :  when  dr.  Clarke's  fermons  were  pub- 
fifhed  In  ten  volumes  8vo  ^fter  his  death,  an  account  was 
given,   in  a  preface  written  by   that  prelate,  of  his  life, 
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writings,  and  character  :  from  which  account,  and  from  nr. 
Whifton's  Hiftorical  memoirs  of  him,  we  have  felecled  the 
materials  of  this  article.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  account 
the  biihop  writes  thus  of  dr.  Clarke :  "  He  was  a  perfon, 
"  lays  he,  of  a  natural  genius,  excellent  enough  to  hav^. 
"  placed    him  in  the   fuperior  rank  of  men,  without  the 
"  acquirements  of  learning  j    and  of  learning    enough   to 
«  have   rendered  a   much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very 
"  confiderable  in  the  ways  of  the  world.     But  in  him,  they 
"  were  both  united  to  Rich  a  degree,  that  thofe,  who  were 
u  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  knew  not  which  to  admire 
"  moft.     The  firft  mokes  of  knowledge,    in   fome  of  its 
"  branches,  feemed  to  be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him: 
i(  for  they   appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind,   as  foon  as 
"  any  thing  could  appear *  and  to  be  the  very  fame,  which 
u  afterwards   grew    up  with  him    into  perfection,    as  the 
"  ftreneth  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increafed.     He  had 
"  one  nappinefs    very  rarely   known   among  the  greateft 
"  men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgment, 
"  which  is  as  great  a  character  as  can  well  be  given  of  it."Auwutt 
Then,    after  obferving  how  great  the  doftor  was  in  all  &c  p.  3^ 
branches   of  knowledge  and  learning,    he  goes  on  thus :  3^ 
w  If  in  any  one  of  thefe  many  branches   he  had  excelled 
'*  only  fo  much,  as  he  did  in  all,    this  alone  would  juftly 
**  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.     But  there 
"  is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary,   that  the  fame  perfon 
u  fhould  excel],   not  only  in   thofe  parts   of   knowledge, 
"  which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgment,  but  in  thofe  which 
H  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo ;   and  it  is 
"  fo  ieldom  feen,  that  one,  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 
"  logy,    is  at  the  fame  time  (kilfully  fond  of  all   critical 
"  and  claflical  learning;    or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and 
"  mathematical  ftudies:    or  well    framed  for  metaphyfical 
"  and  abftra&  reafonings  j  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
"  in  how  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree, 
"  divinity  and  mathematicks,  experimental  philofophy  and 
<c  claffical  learning,   metaphyficks  and  critical  ikill,  all  of 
"  them,  various   and  different  as  they  are  amongft  them* 
€<  felves,  united  in  dr.  Clarke."    Afterwards  the  biihop  in-  .... 
forms  us,    how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and   friendihip  .„, ' p*  *** 
was  fought  after  by  the  greateft  lovers  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge 5  what  regard  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons 
of  the  law ;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majefty 
queen  Caroline   took  in  his  converfation   and    friendihip : 
for  '<  feldorn  a  week  paffed,    fays  he,    in  which  (he  did 

"  not 
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<c  not  receive  fome  proof  of  thegreatnefs  of  his  genius,  and 
«  of  the  force  of  his  fuperior  underftanding." 

"  If  any  one  fhould  afk,  continues  the  bifhop,  as  it  is 
"  natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this  great  man 
"  was  never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  muft  anfwer, 
"  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor 
(<  the  favour  of  fome,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed 
"  htm.  But  he  had  reaibns  within  his  own  breaft,  which 
"  hindered  him  from  either  feeicing  after,  or  accepting  any 
"  fuch  promotion.  Of  thefe  he  was  the  proper,  and  indeed 
"  the  only  judge :  and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them.* 
The  truth  is,  his  fcmples  about  fubfeription  were  very  great; 
as  we  are  informed  by  dr.  Sykes,  who  obferves,  in  his  elo- 

B'um  of  dr.  Clarice,  printea  at  the  end  of  mr.  Whifton's 
iftorical  memoirs,  that  "  the  dodor  would  often  wHh, 
c<  that  thofe  things,  which  were  fufpeded  by  many,  and 
"  judged  unlawful  by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  conndered, 
Ci  ana  not  made  terms  of  communion.  He  thought  it 
"  would  be  the  greateft  happinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of 
"  good  and  learned  mens  fcruples  removed  out  of  the  pub- 
"  lick  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  do£trines  of  chri- 
**  ftianity  reduced  to  the  New  Teftament  only  j  and  that  it 
€<  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers 
<c  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.  This  he 
"  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of 
"  fincere  chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.  This  he  believed  would 
cc  make  men  much  more  charitable  to  one  another;  and 
cc  make  the  governors  of  the  church  and  ftate  tranfad 
cc  their  important  affairs  with  greater  eafe  and  freedom 
c*  from  difturbances."  Upon  the  whole,  bifhop  Hoadly  makes 
no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  "  by  dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  world 
<(  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a  light,  and  mafterly  a 
"  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet  appeared  amongft 
"  us ;  and,  fays  he  in  the  conclufion  of  his  account,  as 
4<  his  works  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  remains  to 
"  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  may  flatter  mjfelf 
"  that  this  faint  and  imperfect  account  of  him  may  be 
"  tranfmitted  down  with  them.  And,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
"  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  fclf-intereft- 
€i  ednets  j  if,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  elfe  fhould  prove 
"  too  weak  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  being, 
c*  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to  prop  and  fupport  my  own.  I 
<c  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to  expelft,  that  any  thing 
"  of  mine,  without  fuch  an  afSftance,  can  live,  I  (half 
think  myfelf  greatly  recompenfed  for  the  want  of  any 
5  ««  other 
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«  .other  memorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity, 
"  thus  clofely  joined  with  his  j  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of,  . 
"  and  fpoke  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  character  of  The  &^n5o. 
"  friend  of  dr.  Clarke." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Clarke  married 
Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  mr.  Lockwood, 
redor  of  Little  Miffingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  in 
whole  good  ferife  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
to  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two*  of  whicn 
died  before  him,  and  one  in  a  few  weeks  after  him*  Ibid.  p.  35. 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorrain,  a  celebrated  landfchape  painter, 
was  born  in  the  year  1600,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool ;  but 
proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry  cook,  with 
whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he  went  with 
fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  there ;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language, 
and  withal  very  ill  bred,  no  body  cared  to  fet  him  to  work. 
Chance  brougnt  him  at  length  to  Auguftino  Traflb,  who 
hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils, 
look  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his 
houfhold  drudgery ;  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  fervant. 
His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fome 
of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of 
perfpedtive,  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at  firft  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  be- 
ing encouraged,**  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at 
length  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf 
apace,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  re- 
moved his  ftudy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the 
open  fields,  where  he  would  continue  from  morning  to 
night,  taking  all  his  leflbns  from  nature  herfelf ;  and  by 
many  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excellent  miftrefs,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  perfection  in  landfchape 
painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in  the  fields  with 
him,  for  the  fake  of  ftudying  together,  Claude  made  him 
obferve,  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he  had  been  well  vet-fed 
in  phyficks,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame* view  or ' 
profpe&;  and  explained,  why  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
one  fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refpeft  to 
colours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more 
or  lefs  prevailed.  His  memory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would 
paint  with  great  faithfulnefs  when  he  got  home,  what  he 
had  feen  abroad.    He  was  fo  abforbed  in  his.  labours,  that 
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he  never  vifited  any  body.  The  ftudy  of  his  profeffiort 
was  his  axnufement ;  and  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating 
his  talent,  he  drew  fome  pi&ures,  which  made  his  name  de<< 
fervedlv  famous  throughout  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting 
to  which  he  applied  hunfelf.  He  has  been  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  invention ;  for 
the  delicacy  of  hi?  colouring,  and  the  charming .  variety 
and  tendernefs  of  his  tints  j  for  his  artful  diftribution  of  the 
lights  and  Shadows,  for  his .  wonderful  conduct  in  the  difpo 
fition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of 
his  compofitions.  Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  inftarice  to  prove,  that  conftant  ana  arduous 
application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius  ;  or,  if  this 
will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view,  where 
no  body  fufpeded  any  genius  was.  This  induftry  however 
he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  difficulty :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
Up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece*  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much 
commended  for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well 
as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
of  the  Italian  princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces ;  and  after 
having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  died  in  the  year 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Trinka  de  Monti  in 
Rome. 

CLAUDE  (John)  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
born  at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  the  year 
1 6 19,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
BiytrtDift.  feifion.  He  ftudied  as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father, 
who  was  alfo  a  minifter ;  and  afterwards,  going  through  a 
courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montauban  in  the  year 
1645.  He  was  made  minifter  of  a  church  of  Fief,  called 
la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  he 
became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Africk  in  Rovergne ; 
and  eight  years  after,  paftor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As  the 
proteftants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  mr. 
Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his 
chief  talent^,  which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological 
fubjeft  j  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  le&ures  to  fuch,  as  were 
candidates  for  the.minLftry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute 
the  piece,  called  the  Method,  which  was  written  by  car- 
dinal Richlieu  againft  the  proteftants;  but  hearing,  that 
mr.  Martel,  the  profeftbr  of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a 
lynodical  CQUimiffion  for  that  purpoie,  he  laid  afide  that  de- 
fig11- 
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figa,    Having  oppofed,  in  the  fynod  of  the  Lower  Lan-g  . ,  _ 
guedoc,  a  man,  whom  the  court  had  won  over   to  attempt    * 
a  re-union,  he  was  punifhed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council, 
which  forbad  him   the  exercife  of  the  functions  of  a  mi- 
nifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them  eight  years 
at  Mimes.  .  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  pomble,  this  refo- 
lution  taken  off  \  and,  after  flaying  there  fix  months  to  no 
purpofe,  hie  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  preach- 
ed the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  offer  which   . 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  more  famous  difpute,  that  ever  was  carried  on  in 
France  between  the  proteftants  and  Roman  catholicks.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  this,  meflieurs  de  Port-Royal  were  at  that 
time  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of 
mr.  de  Turenne  to  the  Romifli  religion  ;  and  for  that  pur-  ' 
pofe  prefented  him  with  a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pre- 
tended to  (hew,  that  the  proteftant  churches  had  always  be- 
lieved what  is  taught  in  that  of  the  Romanifts,  concerning 
the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
proteftants  fuppofe,  is  impomble.  Mr.  de  Turenne's  lady, 
who  always  dreaded  what  happened  after  her  deceafe,  name- 
ty>  that  her  hufband  would  turn  Roman  catholick,  did  all. 
that  lav  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  proteftant  faith. 
For  this  reafon  {he  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made  to  the 
piece  of  mef&eurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  mr.  Claude  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  it.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
upon  this  occafion,  that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his 
anfwer,  which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces  ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  much  more  publick.  Meflieurs  de  Port-Royal, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  an- 
fwer it;  which  they  did,  by  publifhing,  in  the  year  1664, 
the  famous  work,  intitled,  La  perpetuite  de  la  foi  de 
1'eglife  catholique  touchant  I'euchariftie,  that  is,  The  per- 
petuity of  the  catholick  church  in  regard  to  its  doctrine  of 
the  eucharift.  It  contains  the  firft  piece,  and  a  reply  to 
mr.  Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tauban, wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  firft  an- 
fwer in  the  year  1666.  This  work  is  intitled,  Reponfe  aux 
traites,  intitulez,  La  perpetuite,  &c.  that  is,  An  anfwer  to 
flyo  treatiies,  intitled,  The  perpetuity,  &c.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  merit  of  mr.  Claude's  book  contributed  great- 
ly to  its  fame ;  but  neverthelefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Janfe- 
nifm  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty 
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noifc  this  work  made.  For  the  Janfenifts  confidered  mr. 
Claude's  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it  could  but  leften 
the  joy  of  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  therefore,  for  die 
fake  of  promoting  their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places 
the  name  and  merit  of  mr.  Claude,     oo  neceflary  is  it,  as 

v,r>\'.%iV  a.Tir.  Bayle  juftly  obfervesupon  this  occafion,  for  feme  books 
ro  ?/tyjzr  at  certain  feafons,  and  to  be  wrote  againft  certain 
p?rt*  ns,  rather  than  at  other  jun&ures.  Mr.  Arnauld  un- 
dertook to  refute  mr.  Claude's  bonk,  and  publifhed  a  large 
volume  in  the  year  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a  famous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book  againft 
mr.  Claude,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed 
in  1668.  Some  prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces ;  and 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  his  favourite  piece.  The  author 
of  the  Journal  des  favans,  difcharged  his  artnlenr  againft 
mr.  Claude,  by  inferring  an  extraft  of  that  jefuit's  book: 
and  this  occafioned  mr.  Claude  to  publifh  a  very  witty  pro- 
vinuale  againft  the  author  of  the  journal.  It  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  intitled,  Lettre  d'un  provincial  a  un  de  fes 
amis  fur  le  fiijet  du  journal  du  28  Juin  1667,  that  is,  A  let- 
ter from  a  provincial  to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal 
of  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  which  letter  was  anfwered  by 
the  journalift  feme  time  after.  This  conteft  went  no  far- 
ther ;  but  with  regard  to  mr.  Arnauld,  who  had  added  two 
more  volumes  to  the  former,  mr.  Claude  was  forced  to  en- 
gage in  a  very  laborious  ftudv,  in  order  to  examine  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eaftern  fchifin- 
aticlcs :  and  he  fhewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfenifts  only  made  a  gene- 
ra! reply  to  mr.  Claude's  book.  They  published  their  Ph5- 
jugez  legitimes  contre  le  Calvinifme,  tnat  is,  Juft  prejudices 
againft  Calvinifm :  which  mr.  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the 

IW.  beft  works,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other 

proteftant  clergyman  ever  compofea\  It  is  intitled,  Defenfe 
de  la  reformation,  that  is,  A  defence  of  the  reformation : 
was  firft  printed  in  quarto  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Hague  in  1602,  i2mo. 

Mr.  Claude,  as  we  have  obferved,  Was  cle&ed  minifter 
of  the  church  of  Montauban  :  it  was  about  the  year  1662. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  exercife  his 
functions  there,  which  obliged  him  to  go  a  fecond  time  to 
Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine  months,  without  be- 
ing able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of  his  return  to  Montau- 
ban. During  this  interval,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  of 
.  Bourdeaux  ;  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  being  un- 
willing 
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Willing  to  Idfe  a  perfon  of  mr.  Claude's  abilities,  gave  him 
alfe  an  invitation  in  the  year  1666,  From  that  time,  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantg,  he  did  very  great  fervice 
to  that  churchy  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent 
works ;  and  by  the  detail  he  defcended  to,  coftcerniag  the  . 
affairs  which  the  deputies  of  provinces  communicated  to 
him.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  head  either  a 
confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  difpute  off-hand.  He  difcovered 
this  latter  talent  in  the  laft  conference,  which  mademoifelte 
de  Duraa  defired  to  hear.  This  lady,  it  feems,  would 
not  forfeke  her  religion,  till  (he  had  heard  mr.  Claude  and 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefence :  £he  according- 
ly had  her  wilh ;  for  thefe  two  illuftrious  champions  difputed 
together  at  the  countefs  de  Roie's  her  filler's,  the  firft  of  March 
1678.     Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference,  * 

and  afcribed  the  victory  to  himfelf.  •  Thefe  relations  were 
at  firft  only  handed  about  in  manufcript ;  but  at  laft  the 
bilhop  of  Meaux  publiflied  his  relation  in  the  year  1682, 
and  that  of  mr.  Claude  followed  foon  after.  Mr.  Claude  was 
diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  by  the  manner 
in  which  die  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He, 
like  them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it :  but 
the  Romtfh  clergy  found  means  to  fhorten  even  that  time* 
For  on  Monday  the  22dof  O&ober  1685,  the*  day  on  which 
the  revocation  of  die  edid  of  Nantz  was  regiftered  at  Paris, 
mr.  Claude  a*  ten  in  the  morning  was  ordered  to  leave 
Fiance  in  twenty  four  hours.  He  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
fubmiffion ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men, who  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France-}  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  treated  mr.  Claude  with  civility  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  ex- 
alted merit  has  a  great  influence  even  on  the  hearts  of 
thofc,  who  do  not  love  die  proteftant  religion*  He  fet  out 
from  Paris  in  the  Bruflels  coach ;  and  his  fame  flying  before 
him  procured  him  feveral  obliging  offices  from  many  per- 
fons  in  his  journey.  He  paiied  through  Cambray,  where  he 
lay;  and  was  there  presented  with  tome  refrefhments  by 
the  jefuits.  The  lather  reclor  did  mr.  Claude  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  mr.  Claude  returned  ;  and  the 
difference  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this  obliging  corre-AfofeJt 
fpondenoe  and  marks  of  reciprocal  efteem.  vie  <fe  mr. 

Mr.  Claude  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge ;  where  heCUuae»  p* 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a1*  * 
confiderable  pennon  by  the  prince  of  Orange.     He  ufed  to  ' 

preach  from  time  to  time  at  the  Hague j  and  his  laft  fcrmon 
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was  on  Chriftmas-day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excel- 
lent talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of  Orange!  was 
greatly  affected  and  extremely  pleafedwith  him.  1  he  au- 
thors of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  dictionary  have  indeed 
laid,  that  "  even  the  French  proteftants  themfelves  never 
'*  looked  upon  his  fermons  as  excellent  ones;"  but  mr. 
Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  mifreprefention,  that 
"  they  contained  all  thofe  things,  which  the  proteftants 
"  could  defire ;  fuch  as  the  greateft  regularity  and  order,  a 
"  deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefty,  a 
**  nervous  mafculine  eloquence  and  a  juftnefs  of  argument. 
<c  All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  continues  mr.  Bayle, 
"  is,  that  mr.  Claude  had  not  a  pleating  voice ;  which  gave 
"  occafion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  mr.  Moras,  that  all  the 
"  voices  will  be  for  htm  except  his  own  :  but  this  did  notleflen 
"  the  great  fame  and  efteem,  in  which  his  fermons  were 
Bayle'tDia. «  held.  To  go  on.  On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned, 
mr.  Claude  was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died 
upon  the  13th  of  January  1687  ;  and  his  death  was  juft 
matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke 
out  among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fince  given  fo  much 
pleafure  to  the  Roman  catholicks  :  yet  many  others  believed 
and  aflerted,  that  it  would  have  been  impomble  for  any  man 
to  have  prevented  them. 

Mr.  Claude  married  at  Caftres  in  tjie  year  1648;  an4 
his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac  Claude,  who  was  born  at 
St.  Afrique.  on.  the  5th  of  March  1653.  His  father  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied 
in  the  universities  of  France  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
father,  who  completed  him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in 
1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  -tne  congregation  of  the  church 
of  Clermont  in  3eauvoifis ;  and  his  father  had  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  the  9th  of  October 
1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  .church  at 
the  Hague,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died 
Atege  «3c  at  the  Hague  upon  the  29th  of  July  1-695,  after  having  pub-* 
*ie  dc  mr.     1  jfhed  feveral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

Claude, 

74>  7*5-  "  CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
and  under  his  forts  Arcaaius  and  Honorius     Many  learned 

men 
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men  imagine  him  to  have  been  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
this  opinion  however  has  not  been  univerfal :  for  others  nave 
made  a  Spaniard  of  him ;  others  a  Frenchman  s  and  Plu- 
tarch and  Politian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  plaoft 
of  his  nativity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Stiljco's 
favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil 
and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  now  be- 
come fo  confiderable  under  Honor ius,  that  he  may  be  faid 
for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftern  empire.  Sti- 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his. 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  ./Egyptian  by  birth,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  Stilico ;  for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiftle  to  that 
minifter,  heavily  venting  his  forrows,  and  complaining  of 
Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unforgiving  temper : 

Audiat  hoc  commune  folum,  longeque  carinis 
Nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum, 
No/tra  gemat  Nilus  numeroiis  funera  ripis. 
Let  Pharos  through  the  world  by  trade  renowned, 
Thy  rage  let  Egypt  hear,  our  mother  ground  : 
To  mourn  my  forrows,  from  each  oozy  bed 
Let  weeping  Nilus  raife  his  drooping  head. 

Which  paflage,  by  the  way,  plainly  proved  Claudian  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt*  There  is  reafon 
however  to  think,  that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour, 
and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  Nay, 
if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miilaken,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
granted  him  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any  that 
had  ever  been  bellowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  a 
ftatue  to  be  ere&ed  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum  with  a  very, 
honourable  infeription:  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late 
difcovery  of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examine 
ed  by  romponius  Laetus  and  qther  able  antiquaries,  was 
judged  to  be  the  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs.  The 
infeription  runs  thus :  "  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune 
f  and  notary,  and  among  other  noble  accomplifhments, 
f  the  moft  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems  are 
*c  fufficicnt  to  render  his  name  immortal,  yet  as  a  teftimemy 
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€<  of  their  approbation,  the  moft  learned  and  happy  em- 
**  perors  Afcadius  and  Honorius  haye,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
**  fenate,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  ere&ed  and  placed  in  the 
**  forum  of  Trajan."  Under  the  infeription  was  placed  tht 
following  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  Ids  glorious  to 
the  poet, 

Rome  and  the  Caefars  here  h*s  ftatue  raifc, 
Who  Virgil  genius  joined  to  Homer'a  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudtan,  and 
fecommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully 
in  an  epiftle,  which  he  addrefles  to  Senera  from  thence,  a, 
little  before  his  wedding  day. 

Non  ego,  &c. 

No  fpreading  olives  bending  with  their  fruit, 

No  vineyards  on  the  hills  €  adorn  my  fuit ; 

No  flocks  nor  herds  my  plenteous  paftures  feed, 

Nor  fields  of  full  eared  corn  had  I  to  plead  : 

No  golden  root,  nor  lordly  feat  I  own, 

Nor  birth  nor  title  boaft ;  your  name  alone 

Thefe  wants  fupplies :  Serena  beft  can  find 

The  poor  man's  friends,  and  bid  the  rich  be  kind, 

A  goddefs  recommends  and  js  obeyed  5 

Wealth,  tide,  lands,  your  letter  all  conveyed. 

■  

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fubjeds,  which, 
through  miftake,  have  beep  aferibed  by  fome  criticks  to  Clau- 
dian ;  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriftian.  But 
Deceit.  St.  Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefly  hy$% 
deLU. p.  that  he  was  a  heathen;  and  Paulus  Orafius  the  hiftorian, 
^  ..  who  likewife  flourished  about  that  time,  fays  the  fame, 
•  e."  Gyraldus  therefore  juftly  blames  the  ignorant  credulity  of 

Barthius  and  others,  who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to 
Claudius  Claudianus  $  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius 
Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  con- 
temporary with  Sidonhis  Apojlinaris,  who  commends  him 
¥*$•*'?  H*  sttl^g6*  The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain,  nor 
4?  ,  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life,  than  what 

are  to  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  which  we  have 
Already  related  above.    Father  Rapin  fays  of  this  poet,  that 
£e  has  (hewn  but  little  judgment  in  his*  writings.    4C  There  • 
if  runs,  fays  he,  through  allhis  panegyricks  an  air  of  youth- 
"      '    '  *•••■•      .  /  i<  fiilnc^ 
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"  fulnefs  that  has  nothing  folid  in  it,  although  there  ap- 

44  pears  fome  degree  of  genius.     He  does  not  want  fire  and 

"  imagination,  but  has  none  of  that  harmony  in  his  nuixv- 

"  bers,   and  noblenefs   in  his  manner,  which  is  fo  much 

4<  admired  in  Virgil,     He  falls  perpetually  into  the  fame 

-*«  cadence  >  and  you  can  hardly  read  him  without  being 

"  tired."     The  father  is  rather   fevere,    but  not  without Refle&ioni 

a  foundation  for  his  cenfure  j  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldusfur  fcpoefir, 

on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Claudian, 

which  deferve  to  be  gathered,  and  will  in  the  hands  of  a 

man  of  tafte  be  found  of  great  ufe. 

CLEMENS  (Romanus)  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at 
Rome,    where  he  lived  a  .companion   probably,  and  felloy* 
labourer  of  .St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  whofe  names  are  written   in  the  book  ofphilip.iv.j. 
life.     Onsen  calls  him  a  difciple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  out  that   he  might   aid  and  afliil  this  apoftle  in 
founding  the  church  at  Kome.     It  is  certain,  that  he  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  but  when  he  was  made  fo, 
cannot,   it  feems,  be  clearly  determined.     There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  it.     Someperfuadethemfelves,  upon  the 
authority  of  Teijullian   and  Eufebius,   that  Clemens  was 
confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prefideover 
that  part  only  of  the  church,  which  comprifed  the  Jewifh 
converts ;.  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  poffeffian 
and  adminiftration  of  his  office,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifliop  of  the  gentile  church, 
and  of  Ajiacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this   has  been 
fixed  to  the  year  93.    Others. have  contended,   that  Clemens 
fucceeded  to  the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64, 
or  65,  and  that  he  held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others 
again  will  have  it,  83 ;  but  all  this,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  this  father's  life,  muft  be  left  uncertain  as   we 
find  it. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  ge- 
nuineis  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which 
was  written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  quiet  fome  difturbances,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re- 
eftablifh  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of 
them  had  revolted*  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and, 
aext  to  holy  writ,  has  ufuallv  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
noft  valuable  muniments,   which  have  come  down  to  us 
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of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Co* 
rinthians  to  be  united,  and  at  peace  with  one  another :  he 
enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and  fubmiflion  to  their  fpl- 
ritual  governors  :  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 
againft  their  paftors,  and  had  troubled  the  church  with  their 
feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  christians :  he 
points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  divifions : 
he  preffes  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by 
fubmitting  to  their  rightful  paftors,  and  pra&ifmg  all  hu- 
mility, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This 
was  very  good  advice  undoubtedly  ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought 
no  ill  effect  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  if  it  was  but  fpllowed, 
as  we  could  wife,  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  us  now 
in  England. 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flavius)   an  eminent  father  of 
the  church,  who  flouriflied  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  \ry  birth  an 
Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others  an 
Alexandrian;  on  which  account  he  is  ufuafly  called  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  nim  from  Cle- 
Fafcric.  bibl.  mens  Romanus.     Cave  goes   a  kind  of  a  middle  way,    in 
C^'         order  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,   and   make  them  a 
hift.Litcrar.  little  confiftent  with  each  other;    by  fuppofinjj,  that  Cle- 
Dupin,  See.  mens  was   born   and  educated  at  Athens,    and  afterwards 
toiuinr.  went  to  Alexandria.     Be  this  as   it  will,    it  is   generally 
t.  x.        '  agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudies  in  Greece,  continued  them 
in  Afia,  and  finifhed  them,  together  with  his  life,  in  Egypt* 
His  thirft  after  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  very  great : 
for  he  had  feveral  matters  of  different  forts,  under  whom  he 
not  only  perfected  himfelf  in  polite  literature  and  heathen 
learning,  but  acquired  alfo  a  moft  exa£t  and  enlarged  idea 
of  the  chriftian  revelation,     From  what  we  are  able  to  col- 
lect, from  his  own  account,  his  matters  were  fuch,  as  had 
either  been  difciples  of  the  apottles  themfelves,  or  at  leaft 
Stromat.     had  converfed  with  thofe  difciples :  but  it  is  reafonable  to 
).  j.  conclude,  from  the  interval  of  time  there  mutt  needs  have 

been  between  Clemens  and  the  apottles,  that  they  were  of 
the  latter  kind.  Of  all  his  matters,  Pantsenus,  who  was  the 
laft,  was  his  favourite.  Pantsenus  was  a  philofopher  of  the 
ftoick  fchool,  who  afterwards  became  a  ehriftiah.  He  in- 
truded the  catechumens  at  Alexandria ;  arid,  if  fome  au- 
thors maybe  credited,  he  had  been  employed  iri  that  office,  from 
the  days  of  the  evangelift  Mark.  As  foon  as  Clemens  at~ 
rjyed  at  Alexandria,  he  put  himfelf  under,  the  direction  of 

Pan* 
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Pantsenus  ;  and  when  Panfcenus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  M- 
(hop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  the  go(p el  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  requeft  of  their  ambafiadors,  as  he  was  about  the  year 
191  ,  Clemens  fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchooJ. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ; 
and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alex- 
ander biwop  of  Jerufalem.  Clemens's  method  of  inftru&ing 
the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have  been  this.  He  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  pagan  phi* 
lofophy ;  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly  to  chriftianity. 
For  Clemens  in  his  philofophick  character,  which  he  feems 
ftill  to  have  preferred,  was  an  ecleclick ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  fed  of  philofophers,  but  left  him- 
felf at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  all. 

Befides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priefthood;   probably,    at  the  beginning  of 
the  emperor  Severus's  reign ;  fince  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  events  of  the  year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of 
prieft.     About  this  time  he  undertook  a  defence  of  chrifti- 
anity againft  pagans  and  hereticks,  in  a  work,  intitled  Stro-    ' 
mates,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  it  treats : 
for  Stromates  fignifies  Variegati  fermones,  or  Difcourfes  a- 
bounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.     In  this  work  he  has 
made  a  great  collection  of  heathen  learning,   for  the  fake 
of  fliewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions, 
which  the  chriftians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common  ; 
he  has  cenfured  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doc- 
trines abfurd  and  pernicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  explained 
chriftianity ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as 
{hews  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been 
written.    When  Severus   began  a  perfecution  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  provoked  to  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Jews ;  (for  the  pagans  had  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  chriftians,)  many  left  Egypt  to 
efcape  the  violence  of  it,  Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among 
thofe  who  fled  5  and  upon  this  occaiion  drew  up  a  difcourfe, 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  flying,  in  times  of  perfecution :  for 
this  expedient,  though  explicitly  allowed,  and  even  enjoined  in 
the  gofpel,  had  been  rejected  by  fome  early  converts,  as  a 
bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe,  by  Tertullian  in  particular.  Cle- 
mens went  to  Jerufalem,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fome 
time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after  bifhop  of  that  fee* 
During  his  flay  there,  he  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  church, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the  church  of  An- 

tioch, 
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ttoch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried :  in  which  Alexander 
fays,  that  "  Clements  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as  the 
"  church  of  Antigen  knew  already,  and  would  know  bet- 
"  ter  when  he  came  among  them ,  and  that  haying  been  at 
"  Jemfalem,  he  had,  by  God's  blefling,  greatly  confirmed 

Eofeb.  cod. "  andftrengthened  that  church." 

kift.  J.  vip  From  Antioch  Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  we 
know  not  how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he 
furvived  Pantaenus  at  leaft  feme  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
old,  when  he  compofed  his  Stromates ;  for  he  tells  us  in 

Ub.l«  that  work,  that  he  had  made  that  collection,  with  a  view  of 
its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  fhould 
come  to  fail  him.  Hiftory  fays  nothing  of  his  death ;  but 
his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reverenced  at  Alex- 
andria, 33  we  learn  from  an  extra£k  of  a  letter  of  Alexander 

Lib.  ▼!.  c.  to  Origen,  preserved  by  Eufebius.    Among  feveral  works 

s4«  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  are  only  three  con- 

ilderable  ones  remaining.  I.  Protrepticon  ad  gentes,  or, 
An  exhortation  to  the  pagans:  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and  falfhood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
chriftianity.  a.  Paedagogus,  or,  The  fchoolmafter:  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convert 
And,  3.  The  Stromates.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough 
compared  thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  different 
degrees  which  the  heathen  mvftagogues  and  philofophers  ob- 
served, when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  myfteries :  the  firft  of  which  was  ourgation,  the  fe* 
cond  initiation,  and  the  third  intuition.  Now,  (ays  Hein- 
fius, Clemens  in  his  Protrepticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his 
pupil  from  the  filth  of  heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftition; 
m  his  Paedagogus  he  has  initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  du- 
ties of  a  chriftian :  and  in  his  Stromates,  he  has  admitted 
him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous  myfteries,  which  the 

Fabric,  bib^adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

Grxclib.y,  Sefides  thefe  works,  there  ate  preferved  fome  pieces  of 
Clemens  of  a  fmaller  kind ;  as  an  homily  intided,  Quis  di- 
ves falvetur,  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  firft 
printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford 
in  1683,  with  feme  other  fragments,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
All  thefe  have  been  printed  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  works: 
the  bjsft  of  which  is  Aat  publiihed  in  two  volumes  folio  by 
Potter,  late  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1715. 
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CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,   famous  for  her  wit, 
eauty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
king  of  that  country:  who,   dying  in  the  year  51    before 
Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  And 
the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to 
each  other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  fami-  Ptotaneut 
ly,  and  Jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  They  were ia  <**>"• 
both  of  them  very  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  j£jj£"  amm 
feventeen ;  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  meat.  <Je 
of  the  Roman  fenate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  mar-  ^Uo  drai, 
ried,  or  to  reign  together.  Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cle- '" IU* 
opatra  of  that  ihare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by  . 
Auletes's  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.     She  raifed 
an  army  in  Syria  and  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  refto- 
ration ;  and  was  now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  purfuit  of 
Pompey,  failed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here 
he  employed  his  vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining 
the  controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  filter  Cleopatra: 
which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do,  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then 
vefted  in  him  as  their  didator.  The  caufe  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  Casfar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both 
$des  were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him..  But 
Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Csefar  was  extremely  pofleffed 
with  the  love  of  women,  laid  a  plot  to  take  hold  of  him  by 
this  handle ;  hoping  to  attach  him  firft  to  her  perfon,  and 
next  to  her  caufe.  For  (he  was  a  woman  of  that  turn,  that 
fea  made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting  herfelf  for  lull,  or  for  in- 
fereft,  according  .as  (he  was  aduated'by  either  of  "thofe  paf- 
fions.  Sending  to  Caefar  therefore,  the  complained,  thatptaCaffius 
her  caufe  was  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  }  lib*  aft. 
and  jvayed,  that  fee  mignt  be  permitted  to  come  fo  tym  in 
perfon,  and  (dead  it  herfelf  before  him.  This  being  granted, 
fee  came  fecretlv  into  die  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fipaU  (tiff 
towards  the  dune  of  the  evening;  and  the  better  to  get  to  .  •  , 

Caefar,  without  being  flopped  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his 
party,  who  then  commanded  the  place,  fee  cauied  herfelf  to 
be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Caster's  .  • 
apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  work  of  ingenuity  and  wit  contributed  much '  to  the 
growth  of  a  paffibn,  which  Caefar  afterwards  entertained 
for  that  prineefe :  at  kaft  it  is  Plutarch's  opinion.    Be  this  Ptataitfc  is 

itwilli  (pxfar  vm  loo  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty,  c«fc* 

not  . 
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not  to  be  touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.     She  was  then 
in  (he  prime  of  her  youth,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  ;  and  one  of  thofe  perfect  beauties,  whofe  every  feature 
has  its  particular  charm.     All  which  was  feconded  by  an  ad- 
mirable wit,  cornmanding  addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  (b  har- 
monious and  bewitching,  that,   it  is  faid,  that  fingle  per- 
fection, without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
To  be  fhort,  Caefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
from  his  name  called  Caefarion.      The  next  morning  he 
fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  his  fsfter  again 
upon  her  own  terms :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that,  inftead 
of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed,  to  the 
people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.     A  war  com* 
menced ;  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with  it, 
and  drowned  in  that  river.    Then  Caefar  fettled  the  king* 
dom    upon  Cleopatra,    and    the   furviving    Ptolemy,   her 
younger  brother,  as  king  and  queen ;  which  was  in  effect 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  was 
determined  that  he  never  Should  interfere ;  for  when  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  become  capa- 
ble of  {haring  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name,  (he 
made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  and  then  reigned  alone  in 
Egypt.     Cleopatra  had   alfo  a  fitter  named  Arfinoe,  who, 
fiding  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy,  was  taken 

Erifoner  by  Caefar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  in  order  to  grace 
is  triumph.    She  was  afterwards  difmiffed  by  him  ;  but  not 
being  fuffered  to  return  to  Egypt,    left  ftie  (hould  excite 
new  difturbances  againft  Cleopat  a's  government,  (he  fettled 
in  Afia.    There  Antony  found  her,  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Cleopatra,  caufed  her  to  be  put 
Jofeph,       to  death.    It  was  for  the  fake  of  this  lewd  Woman,  and  the 
antiq.  I  *v.Jafcivious  converfation  he  had  with  her,    that  Caefar  made 
Appian      *his  infamous  and  dangerous  war;  dangerous,  becaufe  he  had 
de belli* ci-  a"  very  inconfiderable  force  as  yet  arrived;  and  his  wanton 
viiibua,  lib.  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his 
*'  affairs  could  well  admit.     Some  authors  report,  Suetonius 

among  them,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  with  her  in  a  mag- 
nificent galley ;  and  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  if 
Soeton  b    his  army  had  not  refufed  to  fellow  frm, 
*"*•  G"*  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  followed  Caefar  to  Rome*  and  was  there  when 
lie  was  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe;  but  being  terrified  by 
that  accident,  and  die  fufefequent  diforders  of  the  city,  (he 
ran  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  authority 
and  credit  with  Caefar,  in  whofe  houfe  (he  Was  lodged,  made 
her  infolence  intolerable;  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  fhe  feems 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians.  Ci- 
cero bad  a  conference  with  her  in  Ceefar's  gardens ;  where, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  haughtinefs  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no 
finall  offence.  But  her  pride  being  mortified  by  Cae&r's  fate/  Ad.  Attic, 
(he  was  now  forced  to  apply  to  him  by  her  minifters  in  a*r*  z5* 
particular  fuit,  (he  was  recommending  to  the  fenate*  in 
which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have 
related  to  her  infant  fon,  whom  (he  pretended  to  be  Caefar  *s, 
and  called  by  his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of  her 
kingdom. ;  as  he  was  the  year  following  both  by  Antony 
and  Odavius,  though  Caefar  s  friends  were  generally  (canda- 
lized  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Caefar's.  Saetoo.  fa. 
Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  accompany  Caefar  into  the*".  c*f. 
eaft,  in  order  to  preferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  watf$*  **• 
very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Helvius  Citina,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready  prepared  and 
delivered  to  him  by  Caefar,  with  orders  to  puolifh  it,  as  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  was  contrived 
probably  to  fave  Cleopatra  s  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his 
iffue  by  her ;  (ince  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  ftranger 
weVe  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra,  was  fummoned  by 
Antony,  to  anfwer  an  accufation  againft  her,  as  if  (he  had 
favoured  the  intereft  of  Caffius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in 
fome  meafure ;  and  (he  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not 
been  very  pleating  to,  the  triumviri,  confidering  what  (he 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Caefar.  She  depended  how- 
ever on  her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe 
charms,  with  which  (he  had  conquered  Caefar *s  heart,  were  ftill 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  Antony's;  for  (he  was  not 
yet  above  fix  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  af- 
furancies,  (he  went  to  Antony;  and  her  manner  of  approach- 
in;  him  was  fo  very  gallant  and  noble,  that  at  firft  fight 
it  made  a  mod  pleafing  impreffion  upon  his  foul.  Antony 
waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.     Cleopatra  arriving  at 
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the  tftottth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  a  veflel  wbofe 
fterfi  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple  filk,  oars  c(  filver,  and 
a  concert  of  feveral  inftruments  that  kept  time  with  the  dvs« 
She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  canopy  <rf  a  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
dreffed  like  Venus  rifthg  out  of  the  fea :  about  her  were  lovely 
children  like  etipids  fanning  her:  the  handfomeft  of  her 
Women,  habited  like  nereids  and  graces,  were  leaning  ne- 
gligently on  the  fides  and  ihroud6  of  the  veflel :  the  fweets 
that  were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
were  covered  wkn  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  raa 
thither  with  fuch  eameftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mount* 
ed  on  a  throne  to  make  a  (how  of  majefty,  was  Left  quite  alone  | 
while  the  multitude  at  the  river  (houted  for  joy,  and  cried, 
that  "  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacchus 

Appfaub  lib.  **  for  the  happinefs  of  Ada." 

*'  fiy  thefe  arts  and  the  charms  of  her  peribn,  (he  drew 

Antony  into  thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  enflaved  to  her, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death.  For  the 
prefent  (he  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Tyre  j  and,  there 
taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  Egypt,  firmly  pcrfuaded 
dial  h^  could  not  ftay  long  behind  her.  She  was  very  right 
in  her  perfuafion ;  for  Antony  foon  followed  her,  and  (pent 
the  whiter  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
flie  every  day  prefented  him  with  in  feme  new  and  delightful 
(hape*  For  never  did  any  one  peflefe,  like  this  queen,  die 
Art  of  refining  and  heightening  pleafvre  by  the  charms  of 
toevelty*  She  introduced  them  into  the  moft  ferioue  bufi* 
nefs ;  and  even  the  moft  incenfiderable  trifles,  when  ma- 
naged by  her*  received  (itch  an  air  as  made  them  agreeabh* 
diversions  i  fo  that  whether  they  played,  or  treated  one  ano- 
ther, or  hunted,  this  queen  ftill  made  one,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  the  foul,  animating  the  whole  with  feme  lively  piece 
of  merriment.  She  was  probably  the  moft  voluptuous,  as 
weH  as  the  moft  profufe  woman,  mat  any  hiftory  has  record^ 
ed.  Afterwards,  when  Antony  returnea  worn  the  Parthian 
war,  although  he  was  grown  a  great  proficient  in  Egyptiaa 
luxury*  aftd  carried  things  every  day  with  more  delicacy  and 
expeftce,  yet  Cleopatra  afFe£ted  to  look  upon  his  entertain- 
ments wkh  an  air  of  contempt ;  only  that  he  -might  aft 
her,  as  he  did,  what  (he  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
his  treats  i  "  I  will,  faid  (he,  give  you  one*  that  (hall  coft 
u  fifty  two  thoufand  pound."  He  judging  the  thing  impoffible, 
a  wager  was  laid;  and  the  next  day  me  made  a  feaft,  which, 
in  the  firft  courfe,  had  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  Antony 
"began  to  rally  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager.    The  queen 
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defiredhim  not  to  be  fohafty,  telling  him,  that  this  Was 
but  the  firft  cotirfe,  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alone  ott  that 
fum.  She  then  ordered  In  tjie  fecond  courfe,  and  When 
they  only  brought  a  golden  cup,  filled  with  a  ftrong  diflolv*' 
ing  vinegar ;  and  having  two  pearls  for  her  pendants  of  air 
faeftimable  price,  (he  took  one  off,  and  put  it  into  the  cup, 
and  when  it  was  diflblved  drank  it  off.  Plancus,  who  was 
the  judge,  prefently  laid  hold  on  the  other,  which  fee  was 
going  to  take  off;  and  condemned  Antony  to  lofe  the  wager, 
who  was  extremely  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  fitch  a  jewel.  The 
remaining  pearl,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  came  into  the 
hands  of  Odavius  Caefar,  who  caufed  it  to  be  cut  afunder, 
and  made  of  it  two  pendants  for  the  image  of  Venus ;  which 
he  thought  glorioufly  adorned  with  half  of  this  prodigal 
queen's  nipper.  In  this  manner  did  this  witty  Egyptian  charm 
this  great  Roman j  till  carrying  him  fucceffivelv  from  one 
pleafure  to  another,  fee  ferved  him  as  DaKlah  did  Sampfon* 
that  is,  entirely  deprived  him  of  all  his  ftrength. 

The  paffion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifts  he 
daHy  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  he  joined  to  her 
dominions,  raifed  great  murmurings  at  Rome,  which  Cacfar 
privatefy  abetted  and  encouraged :  for  Caefar,  partly  out  of 
a  defire  to  reign  albne,  and  partly  to  refent  die  ufage  of  his 
lifter  OSbrvia,  whom  Antony  had  married,  wanted  very  much 
to  break  wife  him,  and  to  renew  the  war.  To  pave  the  way  for 
this,  when  Antony  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againfttheParthians,  Caefar  fentO&aviato  meet  him*  Anto- 
ny was  then  at  Leucopolis  between  Tyre  and  Sidori,  where  he 
waited  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impatience.    At  length  (he 
came  ;  and  almoft  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  meflenger  from 
Odavia,  who  ftaid  at  Athens.    This  was  very  heavy  news 
for  Cleopatra ;  who  had  great  reafbn  to  dread  fo  powerful  a 
rival.     She  betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fee  had 
been  prafrifing  all  her  life.    She  feigned  a  deep  melancholy; 
fee  abfhdned  almoft  entirely  from  rood ;  and  when  fee  was 
near  Antony,  fee  beheld  him  with  languishing  eyes,  after 
a  very  paffionate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide  herfelf  wkfr 
love ;  fee  let  fall  tears  in  his  prefence,  and  turned  away  her 
face,  as  if  fee  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her 
grief.     Half  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  overcome 
Antony's  weaknefs  ;  who,  after  he  had  fent  word  to  O&a- 
via  to  return  to  Rome,  waited  upon  Cleopatra  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  parted  the  winter  in  all  kinds  of  pleafure. 
Here,  as  if  he  had  meapt  to  vex  the  Romans,  he  difpofed 
of  the  provinces  in  his  feare  of  the  empire,  in  favour  of 
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Cleopatra  and  her  children.  He  did  it  with  folemnity;  lie 
ere&id  a  throne  of  filver  in  the  eymnafium.  Upon  this 
throne  were,  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cle- 
opatra \  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  de- 
clared her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprutf,  Lydia,  and  Lower  Syria, 
ailbciating  with  her  Csefarion,  the  fon  whom  (he  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  Jiave,  for  we  fee  it  was  doubted,  by  Julius  Caefar. 
To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her,  he  gave  the  title  of 
king  of  kings ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,  he.  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he 
faid  he  would  conquer  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the 
younger,  had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Then 
there  appeared  Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veft,  with  a  high 
cidaris  and  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  fovereignty  among 
thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had  Grecian  bufldns,  a  royal  man- 
tle, and  a  large  hat  adorned  with  a  diadem,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  habits  they  came 
to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  them; 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guards,  all  chofen  hand- 
fome  perfons,  trie  one  Armenians,  and  the  other  Macedoni- 
ans, were  drawn  up  near  thefe  young  princes.  But  the 
moft  ftriking  tight  in  this  folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelf, 
who  was  drefled  like  the  goddefs  Ifis j  and  ever  after,  when 
{he  appeared  in  publick,  Ihe  wore  that  habit ;  and  all  her 
edi&s  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  new 
Appiau&c.Ifis* 

*    Caafar  now  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  declare  againft 
-  •  Antony ;  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made  on 

both  fides.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus ;  where 
his  lieutenants  had  got  together  eight  hundred  veflels. 
Anthony  was  advifed  to  fend  Cleopatra  back  to  Egypt, 
till  the  war  was  ended,  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do  j  but  me, 
<  fearing  leaft  O&avia  fhould  take  the  oportunity  of  her  ab- 

sence to  come  to  her  hufband  and  make  a  peace,  over-ruled 
this  project,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Samos.  Here,  by  wav 
of  preparation  for  fo  great  an  enterprife,  they  began  with  all 
the  pleafures,  that  could  be  invented.  Their  cares  were 
very  pleafantly  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
[  from  Armenia    to   Dalmatia,    had  orders  to    fend    arms, 

j  provifions,  and  foldiers  to  Samos ;  on  the  other,  all  the  co- 

medians, dancers,  muficians,  and  buffoons  were  obliged  to 
I  come  to  this  ifle  j  fo  that  a  fhip  which  was  thought  to  be 

laden  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  proved  to  be 
laden  with  players,  fcenes,  and  machines  for  the  ftage  j  and 

while 
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%vbile  a  great  part  of  die  world  was  in  extreme  defolation,  joy 
and  all  kinds  of  pleafure  ruled  here,  as  if  they  had  all  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony,  however,  had 
loft  a  great  deal  of  the  relifh  he  formerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings :  his  temper  was  confiderably  foured ;  and  he  was 
out  of  humour  wi&  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even 
began  to  fufpcct  bSr  of  attempts  againft  his  life,  and  would 
teat  nothing  without  a  tafter.  But  as  this  precaution  feemed 
injurious  to  Cleopatra,  {he  undertook  to  convince  him,  that 
it  wis,  in  vain  to  guard  againft  her  addrefs  and  management, 
whenever  fixe  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once,  at  a  meal  therefore, 
fhe  propofed  a  new  diversion  of  drinking  one  another's  gar- 
lands, which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of  them 
in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  frolick,  and  would  begin 
it  with  Cleopatra  s  garland,  as  fhe  well  forefaw ;  but  upon 
his  offering  to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  fhe  prevented  him, 
and  faid,  *'  Now,  know  Cleopatra  better,  and  learn  by  this 
cc  inftance,  that  all  your  precautions  againft  her  would  fignify 
€C  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not  interefted  in  your  preferva- 
cc  tion/*  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of  it  were  poifoned  j 
and  to  {hew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  was  immedi- 
ately brought  in  by  her  order  who  drank  the  wine,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  place. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating 
die  war  between  Antony  and  Caefar  j  the  battle  of  Adrium, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  where  Cleopatra  flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after* 
He  conceived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon 
this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing;  her : 
but  afterwards  recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra  made  trial  of 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  fer- 
pents  ;  and  finding,  after  many  experiments,  that  the  fling  of 
an  afp  gave  the  quickeft  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed 
flie,  from  that  very  time,  made  choice  of  that  kind  of  death 
if  her  ill  fortune  fhould  drive  her  to  an  extremity.  After 
they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themlelves  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Cae-  . 
far.  Cleopatra  afked  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children  ; 
and  Antony  defired,  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at 
Athens,  if  Caefar  was  not  willing  he  fhould  tarry  in  Egypt* 
Caefar  abfolutely  rejected  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent  to 
Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juft 
and  reafonable,  if  fhe  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or 
drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  act  openly 
•   Vol.  HI.  Y  againft 
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againft  Antony;  but  after  this  (he  betrayed  him  in  every 
effort  that  he  made,  till  ill*  obliged  him  to  pot  an  end  to 
hi^  own  life,  (at  fear  of  felling  into  Gefrrt  hand*.  When 
Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could  not  forbear  moft  wfion- 
ately  bemoaning  the  loft  of  himi  however,  u{>oa  Gsfrr's 
approach  to  Alexandria,  (he  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  $fis  ihe  had  raifed 
a  ftately  building,  which  {he  dengned  for  her  fepuJchie.  In* 
to  this  ihe  now  retired ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  peads,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  befides 
with  torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter : 
fo  that  Caefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left,  out  of 
defpair,  (he  fhould  burn  herfelf  in  it  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches  i 
and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time, 
that  ihe  might  expeft  all  good  ufage  from  the  efteem  he  had 
for  her.  The  truth  is,  Csefar  earneftly  defired  to  expofe  this 
queen  in  his  triumph,  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  this  view 
fent  Proculus  to  employ  all  his  art  and  addreis  to  feize  upon 
her.  Cleopatra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftole  in 
with  two  others  at  a  window ;  which  one  of  her  women 
perceiving,  cried  out,  poor  princefs  you  are  taken.  At 
this  cry  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  ana  drew  out  a  dagger, 
with  an  intent  to  ftab  herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  Jaid,  will  you  madam  injure  both  yourfelf 
and  Cxfar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teiKmo- 
ny  he  can  give  of  his  generofity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of 
princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?  he  then  took  the  dagger  from  her, 
and  fearched  all  her  cloaths  with  care,  left  ihe  fhould  .have 
any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Caefar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  or  Egypt 
above  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  yet  commanded  her  to  be 
ferved  in  all  refpe&s  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable 
for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave 
her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life. 
She  had  befides  refolved  t6  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  be- 
ing known,  her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  ihe 
perfifted  in  that.  Csefar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and 
by  his  civilities  to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her 
upon  a  low  bed  ;  but  as  foon  as  ihe  faw  Caefar,  (he  rofc  up 
in  her  ihift,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Csefar  civilly  lift- 
ed her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed's  head*  She  began  to 
juftify  herfelf  \  but  the  proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious, 

ihe 
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me  turtied  her'  juftification  into  prayers,  arid  put  into  hid 
hand  an  inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewels.  Seleucus, 
Cleopatra's  treafurer,  had  followed  Caefar ;  and  by  a  barba- 
rous ingratitude  affirmed  her  to  have  concealed  many  things 
Which  were  not  in  that  account.  Upon  this  Cleopatras 
choler  arofe ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  bed*  and  running  to 
this  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat  nim 
feverely.  Her  anger  might  be  real ;  yet  the  character  of  this  ' 
woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpeft,  that  it  was  but  to  (hew 
Csefar  her  beautiful  fhape  and  body,  which  (he  had  ftill  fom< 
confidence  in.  He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it;  but  only 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  quoen  to  her  bed.  Having 
private  notice  foon  after,  that  (he  was  to  be  carried  to  Rorfte 
within  thrcsr  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  fhow  at  Caspar's 
triumph,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which, 
they  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of  figs* 
ana  or  this  fhe  died,  not  however  till  (he  had  paid  certain 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  fhcd  abun- 
dance of  tears  over  his  tomb.  Caefar  was  extremely  trou* 
bled  at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greateft  or* 
naraent  of  his  triumph;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty. He  ordered  her  i  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her 
body,  as  (he  defired,  was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world,  after  fhe  had  reigned  from  the  death 
of  her  father  twenty  two  years,  and  lived  thirty  nine,  fhe  was  a 
woman  of  great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs. 
She  fpoke  feveral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs ;  for  be- 
ing well  (killed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fhe  could  converfe  p.  .  . 
with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Anew*  * 
Medes,  and  Pexfians,  without  an  interpreter;  and  always 
gave  to  ftich,  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had 
occafion  to  addrefe  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  language! 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolcmys 
in  Egypt,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alex-* 
ander,  two  hundred  ninety  four  years;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained fix  hundred  feventy  year?,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  64 i«  Einudju 

Hift.  Sance- 

CLERC,  (John  Lb)  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and  univer-   Ca 
fal  fchofcr,  was  born  at  Geneva  upon  the  19th  of  March,      . .  . 
in  the  year  1657.  His  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  a  learn-  *^a7p!» 
ed.and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who  firft  pra&ifed  phy-  7.  Amid  * 
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fick,  and  was  afterwards  made  Greek  profeffor  Irf  that 
demy,  and  fenator  of  the  republick ;  his  mother  Sufansa 
Gallatin  was  a  fcnator's  daughter,  and  of  anilluftrious  family* 
He  had  two  brothers  younger  than  himfelf  t  Daniel,  an  end* 
*  nent  phyfician  and  fenator  at  Geneva*  who  wrote  in  French) 
a  hiftory  of  phyfick,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,  which  was 

Itublifhed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1702,  and  highly  va« 
ued  by  the  profeflbrs  in  that  fcience;  and  Francis,  whd 
Clerict  vita  fettled  at  Leipfick  in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Theiria* 
*  open,  ^  father  took  great  tare  of  their  education,  and  John  was  lent 
**  *•         to  a  grammar  fchool  at  eight  years  of  age;  where  he  fixm 
difcovered  a  violent  inclination  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  culti* 
vated  it,  he  'would  probably  have  gained  no  (mail  reputation 
in  that  way.    But  the  more  ferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf,  made  him  entirely  negled  poetry,  fb  that  he 
never  wrote  verfes,  but  on  particular  oceafions.    Thus  in 
the  year  1689,  having  tranflated  into  French  two  fermont 
of  buhop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William,  on  account, 
he  fays,  of  the  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  himfelf 
and  tnat  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem  in 
heroick,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiack  verfe,  dt 
Anglia  libertate,    that  is,    Upon  England  reftored  to  li» 
fctf.io.  n.berty. 

-  When  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old,  he  war  removed 
from  the  grammar  fchool,  and  placed  under  mr.  Ghouet,  a 
very  learned  man,  to  ftudy  philofophy ;  and  in  this  he  fpent 
two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity* 
thinking  it  better  to  employ  another  year  perfe&ing  him* 
felf  ftill  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  alb  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  did  fb :  he  read  all 
the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in  this  purfuit ; 
and  it  was  this  conftant  affiduity  and  application,  to  which 
he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterwards 
^o  go  through  fb  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  readinglmd 
writing,  and  to  publifh  fo  many  works  as  he  has  done.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under  Phi- 
lip Meftrezat,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Lewis  Tronchin ;  and 
he  attended  their  le&ures  above  two  years.  Some  time  be* 
fore,  great,  difputes  had  arifen  at  Geneva  about  the  univer- 
fality  of  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  Chrift's  death ;  feveral 
eminent  men  both  at  Geneva  and  Saumur,  favoured  thofe 
opinions ;  and  Le  Clerc  alfo  embraced  them  afterwards* 
But  as  no  perfon  could  be  admitted  into  the  facred  mintftry, 

without  fobferibing  the  torfenfua  Helveticus,  which  implied 
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*  contrary  do&rine,  few  young  men  entered  deep  into  this 
controversy :  nor  could  they  well  examine  the  opinions,  that  - 
wen  contrary  to  thofe  eftablifhed  by  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Thefes  Salmurienfes,  which  Le  Clerc  ftudied  with 
the  utmoft  care,  aa  well  as  fome  other  books  of  divinity*       Cferid  ^it*. 
After  he  had  paffed  through  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  &  opu*»  p« 
at  Geneva,  and  had  loft  his  father  in  the  year  1676,  he  re-  XI'a0» 
fbhred  to  go  for  fome  time  into  France  j  and  thither  he  went 
in  die  year  1678,  but  returned  the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and 
was  ordained  with  the  general  applaufe  of  his  examiners* 
Soon  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcelheus,  his 
great  uncle  by  his  father's  fide,  which  had  been  published  by_ 
Limborch  in  the  year  1674,  but  were  not  eauly  to  be  got* 
at  Geneva  among  the  Calvinifts,  who  had  no  dealings  with 
the  Armenians ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  became  fo  perfuad* 
ed,  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the  argument 
againft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refolvcd  to  leave  both 
fcss  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  principles 
were  profefled.  The  end  of  the  year  1680,  he  went  toSaumur, 
a  protectant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  Epif~ 
copius,  with  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily 
pealed.    He  alio  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  up- 
on theOldTeftament,  which  he  read  in  die  Polyglot ;  which 
notes  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards 
to  write  his  commentaries*   While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there 
came  out  a  book  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fando  amore  epi— 
ftolae  theologies,  in  quibus  varii  fcholafticorum  errores  caf- 
tigantur.  This  book  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
in  8vo,  and  confifts  of  eleven  theological  epiftles,  as  is  faid, 
in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchoohnen  are  correded.    It 
was  afcribed  by  fome  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  while  others  thought  it 
was  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty.    It  is  certain,  that,   tnough  mr.  Le  Clerc  never 
owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  al- 
moft  convince  us,  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  "  I 
know,  fays  he,  a  famous  divine  who  laid,  that  Le  Clerc 
had  owned  himfelf  the  author  of  that  book  to  him  j  but  I 
know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  memory  failed 
him,  at  leaft  that  he  greatly  mifunderftood  Le  Clerc; 
who  vet,  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  book,  need 
not  nave  been  aihamed  of  it,  confidering  how  young  agp,*°» 
"  he  muft  have  been,  when  it  was  written."    We  may 
ebferve  further,  that  when  father  Simeon  openly  afcribed  £f *?*ft  "* 
this  book  to  mr-Le  Clerc,  the  latter,  far  froixT denying  the  S^fe 
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charge,   did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it ;  for  lie  made  jto 
anfwer  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  year  1682,  Le  Clerc,  intending  to  vifit  England, 
took  his  way  through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  This  journey  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  Englifh  language;  for  whicn 
purpofe,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether  em-* 
ployed  in  learning  words  only,  he  procured  Hammond's 
Practical  catechifm,  and  his  annotations  upon  the  New  Tefta~ 
ment.  Hammond's  Englifh,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  eafieft 
nor  die  beft  for  a  novice  to  begin  with  j  however  Le  Clerc'a 
application,  and  a  mafter,  foon  overcame  all  difficulties.  He 
preached  feveral  times  in  the  French  churches  at  London, 
and  vifited  feveral  bifhops  and  men  of  learning;  but  the 
fmoaky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  hiftorian  .Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly 
lived  at  Geneva,  and  was  then  retiring;  to  Holland.  He  vifited 
Limborch  at  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition 
on  the  remon  Arants  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  not  yet  join 
them,  but  he  difcovered  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  Strict  friendship,  which  lafted  till  die 
death  of  that  great  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland, 
before  his  friends  and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did ; .  but  not  being  able  to  dif- 
femble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofeeftablifhed  by 
law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts, 
to  leave  his  nadve  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached 
fometimes  in  French  in  the  church  of  remonftrahts,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching  ;  for  what  reafon,  is 
not  known,  but  conjectured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wal- 
loon minifters,  who  finding  their  audiences  very  thin,  when 
Le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  to  forbid 
his  preaching  any  more.  In  the  year  1684,  when  the  re- 
monftrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he  preached  once 
more  before  them  ;  and  was  then  admitted  profeffor  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in  their 
jUponfc  **  fchool  at  Amfterdam. 

fcotimens  The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hi- 
£JS!S^  ^ry  °f  n*8  works,  and  of  the  controverfies  in  which  he  was 
SThoLirte  engaged  >  a*10*  this  will  give  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man, 
p.  30,  37.  ana  of  the  prodigious  fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  the  re? 
publick  of  letters,  and  to  religion.  The  firft  thing  he  pubr 
Jjihedj  after  he  y/z$  fetded  at  Amfterdam^  was  a  Latin  f>opk 
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David  Le  Gere  bis  uncle,  and  late  profefTor  of  die  oriental 
languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  intitled,  Theolo- 
gical diflertations,  in  which  many  pafiages  of  holy  fcripture, 
and  the  various  idioms  of  the  facred  language  are  explain- 
ed. To  which  are  fubjoined  Diflertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Clerc,  his  father,  upon  the  fame  fubje&s.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed at  Amfterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1685,  in 
8vo  ;  and  there  were  added  to  it  notes  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  differ  from  both  his  uncle  and 
his  father,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  them  miftaken.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brotners, 
containing  fbme  fpeeches  and  poems,  a  Computus  ecclefiafti- 
cus  of  David  Le  Clerc,  and  fbme  philofophical  diflertations 
by  Stephen  ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had 
publifhed  in  the  mean  time  a  French  book  of  his  friend 
Charles  Le  Cene,  a  French  minifter,  called  Dialogues  upon 
feveral  theological  fubje&s ;  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it 
was  too  {hull  a  volume,  he  added  a  fecond  part  compofed  of 
five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief  point  is  to  (hew  the  mif-  nfo^  aut 
chief,  that  metaphyficks  have  done  to  religion.  fcnument 

Between  the  firft  and  fecond  publication  of  his  father's  *  q^iqu« 
and  uncje's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with  fc^SSandt 
the  acute  and  learned  father  Simon;  which  was  tne  firft p, 43-49. 
work  of  importance,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Father 
Simon  having;  publifhed  his  Critical  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
merit,  a  boot  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to 
be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with  great  attention  j 
and  in  the  year  1685,  publifhed  a  criticifm  upon  it,  intitled, 
Sentimens  de  quelques  theologiens  de  Hollande,  fur  l'hiftoire 
critique  du  vieux  teftament,  «c.  that  is,  The  fentiments  of 
fbme  Holland  divines  upon  father  Simon's  critical  hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftament ;  wherein  the  miftakes  of  this  author 
are  pointed  out,  and  fome  principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
underftandine  of  holy  fcripture,  in  8vo.  This  work  con- 
tains twenty  letters,  in  which  mr.  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to 
give  the  judgment  of  others,  vented  feveral  *bold  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  he  afterwards  retrafted  or  explained 
away.  He  furmifed,  for  inftance,  that  the  pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  Mofes,  but  by  private  perfons,  who  extracted 
it  from  ancient  Jewifh  memoirs ;  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  were  not  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  te 
t>y  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufed  • 
only  their  memoirs  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  and 
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the  do&rines  they  had  learned  from  him ;  &c    Mr.  Bayle'a 

*  judgment  of  this  book  was,  that  "  it  contained  very  good 

"  things,  but  too  bold.    You-  fhould  let  him  know,   fays 

"  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  inftead  of  pro* 

<c  mating  the  intereft  of  that  party  which  he   follows,  I 

*?  mean,  the  Armenians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  odh> 

"  ous;  for  he  will  confirm  the  world  in  the  notion  they 

"  have  already,  that  all  the  learned  Amenians  are  Sociniara 

44  at  leaft ;  I  fay  at  leaft,  and  not  without  reafon.     Thefe 

*'  gentlemen  have  no  prudence  nor  policy ;  for  if  they  had 

"  Shewed  themielves  lefs    prepofleffed  in   favour  of  Soci- 

*c  nianifm,  with  which  they  poifon  all  their  books,  it  would 

"  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  fuppreffed  the   fchifin, 

"  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occasioned.    But  to  fpeak 

"  the  truth,  our  Calvinifts   think  it  glorious  and  praife- 

<c  worthy,  not  to  join  with  a  fed,  which  is  the  common 

Oeuvrei  de  '?  fink  of  all  the  atheifts,  deifts,  and  Soctnians  in  Europe," 

Bayfc,  torn.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  fome  anfrrar  to 

i.  P.  344.     this  .  and  hc  did  it  in  the  ^  vo]ume  ^  hig  Bibliotkeque 

Ibid.  p.  ao?,  ancienne  &  moderne.    There  he  neither  owns  nor  denies, 
*fc*  (hat  he  was  the  author  of  thofe  particular  letters  concerning 

the  infpiration  of  the  writers  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  but  fays, 
that  he  thought  he  might  publifh  them,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain the  opinion  of  Grotius  :  he  adds  however,  that  he  did 
not  approve  the  contents  of  thofe  letters,  though  he  pub- 
liihed  them.     As  to  the  opinion,  of  Mofes's  not  being  die 
author  of  the  pentateuch,    he  afterwards  openly  recanted 
it ;  and  in  a  dhlertation  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  Ge-> 
nefis,  he  has  anfwered  the  chief  arguments,  by  whioi  he  pre- 
tended to  prove  it.     We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that 
father  Simon  published  an  anfwer  to  mr.  Le  Clerc's  fenti- 
mens,  &c.  whieh  mr.  Le  Clerc  fupported,  in  the  year  1686, 
in  feventeen  letters  more ;  intitled,  Defenfe  des  fentimens, 
&c.  or,   A  defence  of  the  judgment  of  fome  Holland  di? 
vines,  &c.  againft  the  prior  of  Bolleville ;  for  that  was  die 
name,  which  father  Simon  affumed. 

In  the  fame  year  1686,  he  began  to  write  his  Biblkythei 
que  univerfelle  &  hiftorique,  in  imitation  of  other  literary 
journals,  which  were  then  publishing  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. He  wrote  the  eight  firft  volumes  jointly  with  mr, 
de  la  Crofe.  They  were  alfo  both  concerned  in  the  ninth, 
but  their  refpe&ive  articles  were  diftinguilhed.  The  tenth 
is  entirely  mr.  Le  Clerc's,  and  the  eleventh  mr.  de  la  Crofe's, 
The  reft,  to  the  nineteenth  inclufively,  are  mr.  Le  Clerc's  5 
find  the  remainder  to  the  twenty  fifth,  which  is  the  laft* 
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were  written  by  mr.  Bernard.  The  time  they  took  in  pub- 
lifting  was  to  die  year  1693  irtclufive.  Notwithstanding 
the  little  teifure  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  hare,  while  he 
was  writing  his  Bibliotheque,  there  hardly  palled  a  year, 
but  he  publifhed  fomething  or  other.  In  the  years  1687, 
1688,  and  1689,  he  publilhed  French  tranflations  of  bifhop 
Burnetts  Refleddons  upon  Vartllas's  hfftory,  &c.  and  of 
fome  of  his  fermons  :  and  in  1690,  he  tranrfated  into  Latin 
the  laft  book  of  Stanley's  lives  of  the  philofophers,  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  die  heathen  philofophy ;  to  which  he 
added  notes  and  an  index.  The  fame  year  he  revifed  and 
corrected  Moreri's  great  Hiftorical  diftionary,  the  fixth  edi- 
tion of  which  was  then  printing ;  and  wrote  alfo  in  French 
A  letter  to  mr,  Jurieu  concerning  his  ufage  of  Epifcopius 
in  his  pidure  of  Socinianifm.  Mr.  Jurieu  had  accufed  Epif- 
copius of  two  things ;  firft,  of  being  an  Socinian ;  fecondly, 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion.  }/b.  Le  Clerc 
was  employed  by  nis  party,  the  Armenians  or  remonftrants, 
to  refete  tnofe  calumnies.  He  did  it  effectually ;  and  withal 
rebuked  the  accufer  with  fo  juft  a  feverity,  that  he  durft  not  BtjU't  dMU 
venture  to  make  any  reply.  Epifcopnt. 

All  this  while  he  continued  to  read  regular  ledures,  asH* 
profefflbr  of  philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Amfterdam ;  and  becaufe  there  were  no  fingie  au- 
thors, who  appeared  clear  and  full  enough  for  his  purpofe, 
he  proje&ed  a  defign,  he  tells  us,  of  drawing  up  fome  trea- 
ties mmfelf.  With  this  view  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1691,  cieridnta 
his  logick,  ontology,  and  pneumatology;  and  to  complete  &«p«»p? 
his  courfe,  in  1695,   he  publifhed  his  natural  philofophy.60'  **• 
He  had  dedicated   his  logick  to   the    honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  efq;  but  that  great  philofopher  dying  before  it  came 
fo  his  hands,  he  addrefled  it,  in  the  next  edition,  to  his 
friend  mr.  Locke,  as  he  had  llkewife  done  his  ontology  and 
pneumatology.    Thefe  philofophical  works  are  written  in 
Latin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth  time  at  Amfterdam  in 
1 710,  in  four  volumes  8vo;  to  which  was  fubjoined  the 
Latin  life  of  mr.  Le  Clerc,  written  by  himfelf,  and  printed 
at  the  fame  place  in  171 1,  which  makes  a  fifth  volume.   lit 
die  firft  volume,  there,  is  a  curious  philofophical  diflertation 
de  argumento  theologico  ab  invidia  du&o,  or,  concerning 
the  artifices  ufed  by  divines,   to  excite  a  publick  odium 
againft  one  another;  and  in  the  fecond,  is  reprinted  his 
Latin  tranftation  gf  Stanley's  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  phi* 
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In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  ;  a  work,  he  had  long  proje&ed, 
s*nd  been  collecting  materials  for.  This  volume  contained 
only  the  book  of  Genefis;  but  in  the  year  1695,  he  pub- 
lifted  a  Commentary  upon  the  four  following  books.  He 
calls  his  commentary  a  philofophical  commentary,  becaufe 
his  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  illuftrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond, 
which  is  the  beft  edition  of  this  commentary  on  the  penta- 
feuch,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1710.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  were  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1708 ;  and  thofe  upon 
the  Hagjographa  and  the  prophets  not  till  the  year  1731. 
This  lap  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  work,  which  in  reality  was 
not  completed  j  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little 
at  it,  and  though  he  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoft 
total  decay  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing 
any  more.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  difiertations*  on  fe- 
veral  points,  and  furnifhed  with  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical tables. 

.  In  the  year  1696,  he  publifhed  the  two  firft  volumes  of, 
what  is  (aid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work,  namely,  his 
Ars  critica ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  1699,  his  Epi- 
ftola  critical  &  ecclefiafticas,  which  make  up  the  third  vo- 
lume of  that  work.  The  cenfures  he  paffes  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees 
how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  charader 
of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
critickb ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  dr.  Cave, 
to  what  he  had  afferted  in  the  tentn  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
tbeque  univerfelle,  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and 
indeed  juftly,  that  Cave,  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  had  concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers, 
for  the  Jake  of  enhancing  their  credit,  which  an  impartial ' 
hiftorian  fhould  have  related ;  and  that  inftead  of  lives  of 
the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyricks  upon  them:  Le 
Clerc  had  alfo  afferted  the  Triamfm  of  jufebius.  Both 
thefe  aflertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  Latin  dif- 
jertation  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1696 ;  which, 
with  a  defence  of  it,  has  fince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria 
literaria.  To  this  Latin  difiertation  Le  Clerc'?  third  voluixft 
Js  cfyefly  an  anfwerj  and  the  firft  fix  letters,  containing  the 
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matters  of  difputc  between  him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  to 
ihrae  Englifh  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  ap- 
peal for  lis  equity  and  candid  dealing :  the  firft  and  fetond 
to  Tenifon  archoifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  3d  am)  4th 
to  Burnet  bifhop  of  Saliibuiy,  and  the  5th  and  6tfi  to 
Uoyd  bifhop  of  Worcefter.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
Critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity: 
and  the  10th  relates  to  an  Englifh  verfion  of  his  Additions  to 
Hammond's  annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  the 
translator,  not  having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the 
tenfiirc  of  Cave  and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
cpifUes,  there  is  addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls,  An 
ethical  Diflertation,  in  which  this  queftion  is  debated,  An 
lemper  refpondum  fit  calumniis  theologorum:  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen 
to  be  difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  fhould  always 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they 
may  attempt  to  faften  upon  him  ?  The  4th  edition  of  the 
Ars  critica,  which  had  been  corrected  and  enlarged  in 
each  fucceffive  edition,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1712. 

In  the  year  1696,  there  appeared  *  fecond  edition  of  his 
JAk  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  two  volumes  in  8vo,  written  in 
French,    and  publifhed  the  firft  time  in  the  year   1694* 
He  undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  try  his  ta-  Cleric,  vita 
lent  in  writing  hiftory;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  leaft  *<*«»•  ft 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  *$' 
corre&edand  enlarged,  was  publifhed  the  year  17 14,  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it.    In  the  fame  year  1696,  he  pub- 
lifhed two  other  books  in  French ;  1.  Of  gocid  and  bad  luck 
in  lotteries,  and,  2.  Of  incredulity,  where  he  enquires  into 
the  general  motives  and  reafons,  which  make  men  xejed  the 
chriftian  religion :  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  two  let- 
ters proving  the  truth  of  it.  In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed 
in  Latin  a  compendium  of  univerfal  niftory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  great.    It  is 
properly  nothing  more,  than  an  abridgement  of  Petavius's  Ra- 
tionarum,  but  for  its  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.    In  AM.  j.  I  ^ 
the  year  1698,    he  publifhed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  a  f°* 
Latin  tranflation  of  Hammond's  paraphrafe  and  notes  upon 
the  New  Teftament,  confidently  enlarged  with  anim^dverr 
fions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own.  He  allowed  himfelf  the  li- 
berty of  correcting  Hammond,  whenever  he  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong;  which,  though  he  did  it  civilly,  and  with  all 
4ue  deference  {Q  Hammond's  great  merit,  expofed  him  to 
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the  ill  Will  of  feveral  Englifh  divines,  and  we  havt  already 
Otridvita  intimated,  to  Cave  in  particular.  A  fecond  edition  of  this 
*  open,  p.  valuable  work,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  printed  at  Franck* 
*•  *9*       /bit  in  1714*  in  two  volumes  folio. 

In  the  year  1699,  was  printed  his  Harmortia  evangelic*  in 
Greek  arid  Latin ;  to  which  he  added  a  paraphrafe  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  the  end  feme  diflertationt  on  the  fubjctl,  and 
H6i,p.  sco.  alfo  (hort  notes  upon  the  harmony  kfelf.    This  work  was 
dedicated  to  Sharp  archbHhpp  of  York.  ~  The  fame  year  al* 
lb  was  pubtRhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Parrhafiana,  of 
Thoughts  upon  various  fubje&s,  namely,  religion,  crkicifin* 
kiAory,   poetry,   morals,    politicks,  the    decay  of  letters*' 
-and  the  like.    To  this  work,  written  in  French,  was  Aitw 
joined  a  defence  of  hhnfelf  and  his  writings  \  but  inftead  of 
defending  himfelf,  he  only  expofed  hhnfelf  to  frefli  quarrels* 
and  to  enmities  which  were  never  to  ceafe.  In  the  firft  place, 
the  profefibrs  of  the  helles  lettres  in  the  univerfities  were** 
&U*  P«  99*  as  he  tells  us,  highly  offended  at  him  for  feme  things  which 
feeraed  to  affeft  tneir  credit  and  authority  5  and  efpecially  for 
what   he  had  faid  upon  the   declining  Hate  of  literature, 
where  they  thought  themfelyes  particularly  leveled  at :  and 
k  is  to  thb,   that  he  attributed  the  rough  ufage,  whitb, 
t9  we  (hall  find,  he  afterwards  experienced  from  that  order  of 
men.    In  the  next  place,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dtfpute 
with  mr>  Bayle,  which  did  not  end  but  with  the  life  of  die  '] 
.latter.     Mr.  Bayle  had  maintained  in  his  di&ionary,  under 
the  article  M ANICHE  ANS,  that  thofe  hereticks  could  oppoft 
to  chriftian  divines  difficulties  concerning  moral  and  physical 
evil,  which  it  was  not  poffiMe  to  (olve  by  the  light  of  reafon, 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  contrary  maintained  in  the  Parrhafiana* 
that  Origen's  (yftem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  chri- 
fttans,  was  fumcient  to  take  away  thefe  difficulties,  and  re* 
futed  mr.  Bayle's  Manichean  in  the  perfon  of  an  Origenift : 
fmd  he  corpluded,  that  flnce  a  difcipie  of  Origen  can  reduce 
a  Manichean  to  filence,what  might  not  they  do,  who  fhouM 
PtrrfcaJUiu,  reafon  infinitely  better  than  he  ?  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  mr* 
tots.  I.  p.    LeClerc's  argument,  in  note  E  of  the  article  ORIGEN,  whea 
I**  the  fecond  edition  of  his  dictionary  was  puMifhed  in  the  yetr 

1702  ;  to  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  the  feventh  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  printed  in  the  year  1705* 
Mr.  Bayle  made  a  fecond  anfwer  in  his  Reponfe  aux 
questions  d'un  provincial  y  and  mr,  Le  Clerc  a  fecond  re* 
&  172.  frcpfy  *n  ^c  ninth  volume  of  bis  Bibliotheque  choifee,  where 
however  he  did  no  longer  perfoliate  an  Origenift,  but  printed 
A  defence  of  the  goodnefe  and  hoUuefo  of  God  againft  mf, 
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Bayle'tf  oWeflions,  as  ,if  mr.  Bayle  had  taken  die  caufe  of 
die  Maiucheans  upon  himfelf.  Mr*  Bayle  publifhed  a  third  an* 
firer  to  ttfrf,  untitled  An  anfwer  for  mr.  Bayle  to  the  third  and 
and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
choilee ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,,  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate* 
offered  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  fa- 
culties of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Francker,  Groningerit 
&c*  He;  was  willing,  he  faid,  to  fubmit  to  penalties  and  pu- 
niihment,  in  cafe  he  ihould  be  found  to  contradift  in  the  leaft 
the  confeffions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries*  Mr.  Le  Clerc  did  not  leave  mr.  Bayle'* 
laft  anfwer  without  a  reply,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  tend* 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  nor  didmr.  Bayle  negledfc 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  book,  intitled* 
Dialogues  between  Maximus  and  Themiftus ;  or,  An  an- 
swer-to  what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of 
Bibliotheque  choifee,  againft  mr.  Bayle.  This  however 
mr.  Bayle  did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  finiih,  fo  that 
it  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  controverfy  was  in  agi- 
tation, there  was  another  between  mr.  Bayle  and  mr.  Le 
Clerc  begun  and  ended.  It  was  a  controveriy  within  a  con- 
troverfy, which,  like  a  government  within  a  government, 
often  mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  the  other.  It  was 
about  the  plaftick  natures  of  our  learned  Cudworth.  Mr. 
Bayle  had  curforily  criticifed  the  fyftem  of  dr»  Cudworth 
and  dr.  Grew  concerning  plaftick  and  vital  natures  j,  which 
foppofes,  that  thefe  are  immaterial  fubftances,  endowed  with 
a  power  of  forming  plants  and  animals,  without  knowing 
what  they  do.  He  obferved,  that  hereby  thefe  gentlemen,  Coatim- 
without  thinking  of  it,  much  fefe  intending  it,  had  weakened  *j«  *•£* 
the  moft  feniible  argument  we  have  for  the  being  of  God,  ^^jjj 
taken  from  the  admirable  ftrufture  of  the  univerfe,  and  ^ave  '  • "  r 
an  opportunity  to  the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion : 
"  for,  fays  he,  if  God  could  give  to  a  plaftick  nature  the  fa- 
"  culty  of  producing  the  organization  of  animals,  without 
"  its  naving  the  idea  of  what  it  doth,  thofe  atheifts  will 
w  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regulari- 
«*  ty,  which  we  obferve  in  the  world,  is  not  inconfiftent 
"  with  want  of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  the 
"  effefl  of  a  blind  caufe."  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  having  adopted  the 
fyftem  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
defend  it ;  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  in  The  hiftory  of  the  works  of 
the  learned,  for  Auguft  1 704 ,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  replied,  in 

the 
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Ac  fixth  volume  of  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  an- 
fwered  again  in  the  hiftory  of  the  works  of  the  learned,  for 
December  1704 ;  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  again  in  die  fe- 
venth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  then 
recapitulated  this  difpute,  and  examined  it  more  thoroughly  ; 
and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  replied  once  more  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  fo  the  difpute  ended.  We 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  thefe  difputes 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  curious  reader,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to  examine  them,  may  know  how  to  purfue 
the  feveral  tra£h  as  they  lie  (battered  in  the  works  of  each, 
in  a  regular  and  connected  order :  and  they  are  well  worth 
examining,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjeds  which  are 
important,  but  becaufe  they  fet  forth  and  illuftrate  the  rea- 
Jbning  talents  of  two  very  eminent  and  uncommon  men. 
Let  us  now  leave  mr.  Bayle,  and  proceed  in  our  hiftory  of 
mr.  Le  Clerc,  with  obferving,  that  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Patrhafiana  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1701. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  publifhed  his  Queftiones  Hienonymi- 
anae,  in  anfwer  to  Martinai  a  Benedidtinc  monk,  who  a  lit* 
tie  while  before  had  publifhed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom ;  and 
treated  both  mr.  Le  Clerc  and  his  uncle  with  great  feverity, 
becaufe  they  had  faid  fomething  of  that  father's  character  and 
writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion  of  them. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  juftines  his  criticifin 
upon  St.  Jerom  5  maintains  him  hot  to  be  fo  (killed  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended ;  and  (hews 
further,  that  Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  him, 
was  not  in  the  leaft  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  undertook  of 
publifhing  him,  fince  in  almoft  every  page  he  makes  egregi- 

Cfaiei,  vita  ous  blunders. 

*c.  p.  106.  In  the  year  1701,  he  gave  the  publick  an  edition  of  He- 
fiod ;  and  the  year  after,  of  Paeto  Albinovanus's  elogies  and 
fragments,  and  of  Cornelius  Severus's  Etna  and  fragments; 
to  which  laft  he  added  the  Etna  of  Bembus.  Thele  works 
were  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  at  Amfter- 
dam.  The  latter  was  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
Gorallus ;  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  right 
method  of  explaining  ancient  authors,  which  drew  upon  him 
much  cenfure  and  ill  language  from  the  verbal  crittcks; 
from  Burman  in  particular.  In  the  year  1703,  when  the 
bookfellers  at  Amfterdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  of 
St.  Auguftine's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied 
to  Le  Clerc ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add,  by  way  of  im- 
proving and  adorning  it,  the  cenfures,  prefaces,  notes,  and 
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difiertations,  which  Erafinus  and  other  learned  men  had 
made  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
der the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus,  wrote  critical  and 
theological  animadveriions  upon  St.  Auguftine,  wherein  he 
fometimes  commends  and  fometimes  cenfures  him.  This 
expofed  .him  again  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  ad- 
vocates of  the  fathers ;  and  dr.  Jenkins,  mafter  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  author  of  The  reafonablenefs  of 
chrifuanity,  took  him  to  talk  for  it  in  a  Latin  work*  printed 
in  the  year  1707. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  published  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  with  explanatory  notes. .  This  work  made- 
a  great  noife,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  exclaimed  againft  as 
a  Socinian.  Some  minifters  of  Amfterdam  did  all  they  could 
to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon 
fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to  have  it  fupprefled 5  but  neither 
of  them  fueceeded  in  their  attempts.  The  fame  year  alfo, 
he  began  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  by  way  of  fupplement  to 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  which  nad  been  dropped  from 
the  year  1693 j  and  continued  it  to  the  year  1714*  Then 
he  began  another  work  upon  the  fame  plan,  intitled  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  &  modern,  and  continued  it  to  the  year 
1720.  Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  may  juftly  be 
deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  ufeful  knowledge  ; 
and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  of 
importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvafled  in  fome 
of  thefe  Bibliotheques.  Beiides  critical  accounts  of  books* 
many  complete  diilertations  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  nod 
only  fo,  but  things  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs, 
lives,  and  elogies  of  great  men.  The  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle confifts  of  twenty  fix  volumes,  Choifee  of  twenty  eight, 
and  the  Ancienne  and  moderne  of  twenty  nine ;  including 
the  three  volumes,  which  contain  a  general  index  to  each 
Bibliotheque.  We  may  juft  obferve,  that  thefe  literary  jour*- 
nals  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  afTuming  or 
inquifitorial  manner,  like  the  literary  journals,  which  have 
for  fome  years  paft  governed  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour  $  which 
fhewed  him  felicitous  to  do  the  ftri&eft  juft  ice  to  every 
author,  and  to  fet  him  forth  in  the  light,  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  feen. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  published  an  elegant  edition,  with 
notes  of  his  own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  alfo  of  Grotius 
de  Veritatej  &c.  to  which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife 
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Ibki.p.  172,  iJe  eligenda  inter  chriftianos  diflentientes  fententia.    TM 
*7*  faihe  year  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftfbury,  the 

celebrated  author  of  the  chara&erifticks,  &c.  a  collection  of 
the  remains  of  Menander  and  Philemon  ;  a  completer  col- 
lodion than  had  been  made  by  Grotius  and  others;  to  which 
he  added  a  new  Latin  verfion  and  notes*  It  is  allowed  by 
Le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  committed  feveral  errors  in 
this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  having  careftnTj 
enough  attended  to  the  matre ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur* 
priiing,  that  the  criticks  and  philologers,  who  had  long 
been  at  enmity  with  Him,  fliould  take  the  opportunity  of 
ladling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack  was  begun  by  our 
learned  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  Philoleutherus  LipG- 
ends ;  whofe  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
vexed  Le  Clerc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
fit  of  ficknefs,  which  lafted  feveial  days.  Bentley's  emen- 
dations, as  they  called  it,  of  Le  Clerc  s  edition,  were  pub- 
liflied  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  17 10,  with  a  preface  written 
by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhumanity  and  ran* 
cou%  vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft  Le  Clerc, 
that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty  odavo 
pages.  Burman  had  abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to  his 
retronius,  publifhed  in  the  year  1 709 ;  and  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  to  be  foul  mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body. 
Le  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  dr. 
Bentley  and  Burman  had  written  againft  him ;  for,  he  fays, 
that  there  is  no  more  neceffity  for  anfwering  always  the  ca- 
Itid.p.  ify.lumnies  of  criticks  than  of  divines.  The  truth  is,  he 
plainly  faw,  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon  for  the  excep- 
tions that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  be 
fdent.  However  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  an 
unknown  perfon,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  Can-- 
tabrigienfis  ;  and  publifhed  it  in  the  year  171 1,  with  a  pre- 
face written  by  himfelf.  *  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfi* 
is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  ;  a  gentleman  who 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical  publi- 
cations. /  t 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Le  Clerc,  who  alwayi 
exprefled  an  high  regard  for  the  Englifh  nation,  dedicated 
feveral  of  his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men 
of  it,  and  was  fo  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  Bibhotheques, 
in  fpreading  the  abilities,  learning,  and  merits  of  its  ableft 
'  writers  throughout  all  Europe,  as  well  as  defirous  to  ipread 
them,  fhould  yet  be  fo  frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other 
•f  its  fcholars  and  divines,  as  to  feem  almoft  the  conftanc 
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butt  df  its  toalice  and  refentment.  But  let  it  be  remembered* 
that  Le"  Clerc's  Arminian  principles  were  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
the  nonjuring  and  high  church  principles,  which  then  prevail- 
ed much  in  England  j  that  though  he  exprefled  a  zeal  for 
chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing  which  looked  like  an 
hierarchy  j  and  that  hence  he  was  often  led  to  fpeak  fa- 
vourably,  and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  approbation,  of 
books  publiihed  here  in  England,  which  were  in  the  mean 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  own 
divines.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,  wnich  came 
out  in  the  year  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book 
was  never  publiihed  more  vexatious  to  the  Engtifh  clejgy 
than  this  j  yet  mr.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  choice  of 
the  fame  year,  not  only  approved,  but  even  epitomifed  andf^^^ 
recommended  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imaginable,  it  may  305; 
be  remembered  alio,  that,  about  the  lame  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  before,  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  among  fome  great 
perfbnages,  to  bring  Le  Clerc  over  to  England,  and  to 
make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than  he  enjoyed  at  Amfter- 
dam:  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the 
jealoufy  and  ill  will  conceived  againft  him,  and  to  have* 
drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  otherwife  not 
have  been  made;  that  fromBentlev  in  particular.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  following  extract  will  throw  great  light  upon 
what  has  been  faid.  It  is  the  conclufion  of  A  preliminary  dif- 
courfe,  written  by  dr.  George  Hickes,  to  a  book  printed  in 
the  year  1709,  and  called  Spinoza  revived :  or*  A  treatife 
proving  the  book,  intitled,  The  rights  of  the  chriftian 
church,  to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  rights  of  the  chriftian 
clergy*  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
athetfm*  It  runs  thus :  "  As  to  the  appendix,  in  which  the 
**  author  of  this  treatife  hath  confidered  mr*  Le  Clerc's  cha-» 
*'  ra&er  of  the  book  of  the  rights,  I  (hall  fay  np  more  than 
"  to  exprefs  my  fatisfa&ion,  that  divine  providence  hath 
*'  raifed  up  fo  many  of  late  among  us,  to  animadvert  upon 
*4  the  loofe  and  dangerous  notions  of  that  foreign  writer  % 
"  and  what  differvice  he  hath  done  the  chriftian  religion* 
"  by  recommending  many  other  as  pernicious  books  as  that 
u  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  by  taking  all  bccafions 
u  in  his  other  writings,  to  derogate  fr#m  the  authority  of 
u  catliolick  tradition*  or  the  confentient  do&rine  and  prac* 
ic  tice  of  the  ancient  univerfal  church*  He  hath  already 
**  done  much  harm  to  the  church  of  England,  of  which! 
u  pray  God  to  make  him  fenfible :  and  if  at  fuch  a  dlftancehe 
**  hatn  infe&cd  like  the  pliguej  how  woul  Ad^pontagion  fpread 
Vol.  Ill,  %  «  twxA 
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"  round  about  him,  ftiould  he  come  with  all  his  latitudes, 
"  wit,  and  learning,  to  converfe  ampngft  us  ?  But  whatever 
"  defires  or  defigns  he  hath  had,  or  encouragement  he  may 
*'  have  received,  to  come,  I  hope  our  almighty  Guardian 
"  will  ketp  him  from  the  Britifh  ifle  :  or,  if  he  fhould  fuf- 
««  fer  him  to  come  among  us,  that  his  good  providence  will 
"  not  fuffer  him  to  be  preferred,  till  he  hath  made  fatisfac- 
**  tton  to  chriftianity,  to  its  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  to  its 
"  priefts  and  facraments,  by  renouncing  the  unchriftian 
"  principles  and  doftrines  of  the  book  of  rights,  which, 
"  with  fo  much  hearty  afFedion,  and  fo  little  fenfe  and 
**  judgement,  he  hath  recommended  to  the  world.  If  the 
"  reader  thinks  this  ftroke  upon  him  to  be  too  fevere,  I  re- 
<c  fer  him  to  the  appendix  for  my  vindication ;  where  he  will 
"  find  an  excellent  account  or  his  Spinoza  principles  and 
"  particularly,  how  he  owns  that  atheift's  account  «>f  the . 
*«  original  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate  of  nature,  upon  which 
"  he  hath  founded  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  focieties,  and 
"  by  confequence  fundamentally  fubverts  our  conftitutkxi 
•*  both  in  church  and  ftate." 

In  the  year  1710,  mr.  Le  Clerc  publifhed  a  new  edition 
of  Livy  in  ten  volumes  i2mo,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and 
all  the  fupplements  Freinfhemius  corre&ed  and  amended: 
and  the  year  after,  the  Three  dialogues  of  ^fchinus  Socrari- 
cus,  to  which  he  added  his  Sylvae  philologicae.  Limborch 
dying  in  the  year  1 7 12,  mr  Le  Clerc  made  his  funeral  ora- 
tion and  printed  it.  In  the  year  1716,  he  publifhed  in  quar- 
to, his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  two  firft  centuries,  to 
which  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  is  very  valuable ;  and  many  have  wifhed 
that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  great  men  among  the  Ar- 
minians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  write  in  French  the  hifto- 
'  ry  of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  birth  of  the  republick  to 
tne  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  barrier 
treaty  in  17 16 :  and  he  publifhed  three  volumes  of  this  work* 
the  nrft  in  1723,  the  two  latter  in  1724.  Beiides  the  fevc- 
ral  works  of  his  own,  he  revifed  and  corrected,  and  fre- 
quently added  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  works  of  others, 
which  were  publifhed  under  his  infpe&iorj.  In  this  manner 
he  publifhed  Cotelerius's  edition  of  the  Patres  apoftolici,  ift 
the  year  i6()8;  Pctavius's  work  De  theologicis  dogmatibus 
in  1700;  Martini  us 's  Lexicon  philologicum,  in  i70i;Pe-* 
tavius's  Rationarium  temporum,  in  1703;  Sanfon's  G 
graphia  facra,  and  Bontrerius's  edition  of  the  Onomaftrioir 

urbiuqi  &  Iucorum  facrae  fcripturse,  in  1704  j  Sanfon's  At- 
las 
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]fts  antiquus,  in  1 705 ;  Erafini  opera  omnia  j  ten  volumes,  J 

from  1703  to  1707  ;  and  the  works  of  Vavaier,  in  1709.     See  the  'ca.  j 

It  appears  by  the  vaft  number  of  books  mr.  Le  Clerc  pub*  £[°s?c  °^ 
lifhed,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  work/ro  the 
man.     He  would  have  been  a  more  correct  writer,   if  the  year  1711, 
had  wrote  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote.     " l ,  !uend  of 

His  works  however  every  where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and  1S  * 
found  learning ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued 
while  liberty  and  literature  fhall  maintain  their  ground  in 
Europe.  He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  (late  of  health* 
till  the  year  1728 ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever* 
which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  his  memory. 
The  malady  increafed  daily  ;  and  after  fpending  the  fix  laft 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding*  he  died  up-» 
on  the  8th  of  January  1736,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  agei 
He  had  been  married  in  the  year  1691*  when  he  was  about 
thirty  four  years  old;  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  above  mentioned  Let),  had  brought  him  four  children* 
which  all  died  young*  Le  Clerc  was  an  honeft,  candid,  Cfcrfe.  rkl 
good  kind  of  man;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches.  P*  >f** 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon 
acquirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  fame  or 
vain-glory  ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or 
with  truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  competency  of  fortune* 
if  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and.  though  one  is  ready 
to  fufpe&,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  . 
the  profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he 
wrote  of  himfelf  to  the  year  17  n,  and  to  which  we  have  in 
this  article  constantly  appealed,  that  he  had  received  for  all 
his  labours  little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers*  than  books. 
Whatever  projects  might  be  yet  on  foot  for  his  coming  into 
England,  they  do  hot  feem  to  have-  been  begun  on  his  fide : 
for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftudious  and  philofbphick 
,eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdarn,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  pupils  and  his  books.    Upon  the  whole,  he  was 

very  excellent  and  valuable  man;  and  religion  and  learning 
.have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him* 

CLEVELAND  (John  )*  an  eminent  Engliih  poet,  was 
hWn  at  Hinkley  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  of  which  place 
mis  father  was  vicar;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year. Wood'ifcfl! 
[He  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the  fame  town  un-0*0^™1-1* 
ier  one  mr.  Richard  Vines,  a  zealous  puritan ;  and  was  af- 
terwards fent  to  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge*  He  was 
fan  diftinguilhed  for  his  uncommon  parts  attd  learning* 
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taorfe  efpecially  for  his  talents  as  an  orator ;  and  when  he  became 
of  proper  ftanding,  was  ele&ed  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college 
In  that  univerfity.  He  continued  here  about  nine  years,  tne 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  houfe,  fays  mr.  Wood;  and 
during  that  time  became  as  eminent  in  poetry,  as  he  was  in 
oratory.  At  length,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  the  firit  champion  that  appeared  in  verfe  for'  the 
royal  caufe,  againft  the  parliamentarians :  for  which  he  was 
ejeded  from  his  fellowfhip  as  foon  as  the  reins  of  power 
came  into  their  hands.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Oxford  the 
king's  head  quarters,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for  him  to 
exert  his  wit,  learning,  and  loyalty  at.  Here  he  began  a 
paper  war  with  the  oppofite  party ;  and  wrote  fome  finart 
fatires  againft  the  rebels,  efpecially  the  Scots.  This  poem 
called  The  mixed  aftembly,  and  his  Charader  of  a  committee 
man,  are  thought  to  contain  the  true  fpirit  of  fatire,  and  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  the  general  confufion  of  the  times.  He  ! 
was  fo  very  a&rve  with  thefe  weapons,  which  nature  and  his  ; 
own  application  had  furnished  him  with,  that  he  was  high- , 
ly  refpe&ed,  not  only  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  but 
alfo  by  the  wits  and  learned  of  the  univerfity.  He  addrefr 
ed  an  oration,  Winftanley  tells  us,  to  king  Charles  I.  who 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand  to  kifs  with  great  expreffions  of  kiftdnefs. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  as  mr.  Cleveland  engaged  all  his  friend* 
and  intereft  to  oppofe  it,  fo  when  it  was  carried  but  by  one 
vote,  he  is  (aid  to  have  cried  out  with  much  paffipn,  that 

Winftanky'i "  that  (ingle  vote  had  ruined  the  church  and  kingdom:" 

fives  of  the  wj,icn<  [f  true,  {hews  him  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  no  final 

poetl"         (hare  of  penetration. 

From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  garrifoti  of  Newark 
Trent ;  where  he  was  fo  highly  refpe&ed  by  all,  efpedail 
fir  Richard  Willis  the  governour  of  h,  that  he  was  i 
judge  advocate,  and  fo  continued  till  the  fuiarender  of 
place ;  (hewing  himfelf,  fays  Wood,  a  prudeftt  judge  for 

'F»fti. Oxon.  king,  and  a  faithful  advocate  for  the  country,     y7^'1 
was  at  Newark,  he  drew  up  a  bantering  anfwer  and 
to  a  parliament  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  on 
of  one  Hill,  who  had  deferted  from  their  fide,  and  carried 
great  fum  of  money  with  him  to  Newark.  We  will  give  parti 
mr.  Cleveland's  anfwer  to  the  officer's  firft  Letter,  by  which 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  reft.  "  Sixthly  beloved,  is 
*•  it-  that  x  r  brother  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  gofpel  i>& 
"  afide  ?  Then  this  may  ferve  for  an  ufe  of  inftruction,  not 
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"  truft  in   man,  or  in  the  (on  of  man.    Did  not  Denrn 
**  leave  Paul  i  did  not  Onefimus  run*  from  his  matter  Phi- 
**  lemon  ?  alfo  this  fhould  teach  us  to  eqgplov  oiir  talents, 
and  not  to  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin.     Had  it  been  done 
among  the  Calvinifts,  it  had  been  juft  :  then  the  Ifrael-* 
ite  had  fpoiled  the  Egyptian  :  but  for  Simeon  to  plunder 
Levi,  that . . .  that . . . ,  &c."  The  garrifon  of  Newark  de- 
fended itfelf  with  much  courage  and  resolution  againft  the 
befiegers,  and  did  not  furrender  but  by  the  king's  fpecial 
command,  after  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots :  which  order  of  his  majefty,  Cleveland  warmly 
relented,  in  a  poem  called,  The  kings  difguife.     As  foon     • 
as   this  event  took  place,    he  was  thrown    into  a  jail  at 
Yarmouth)  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  under  all  the 
difadvantages  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.    At  laft  being 
quite  fpent  with  the  feverity  of  the  confinement,    he  ad- 
drefled  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  petition  for  liberty,  in  fuch 
pathetick  and  moving  terms,  that  hfs  heart,   though  none 
of  the  fofteft  and  moft  yielding,  was  melted  with,  the  pri- 
fbner*s  expoftulation ;   and  he  fet  him  at  liberty.     In  this 
our  author  did  not  in  the  leaft  violate  his  loyalty ;   for  he 
made  no  conceffions  to  Oliver,  but  only  a  representation 
of  the   hard/hips  he  Suffered,    without  acknowledging    his 
fovereignty,  though  not  without  flattering  his  power. 

Having  thus  obtained  hi?  liberty,  he  retired  to  London, 
and  fettled  himfelf  in  Gray's  inn ;  and,  as  he  owed  his.  re- 
leafement  to  the  protestor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  paf- 
five,  at  leaft  not  to  ad  againft  him.  But  Cleveland  did  w^'l»Vf# 
not  long  enjoy  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  ftudv ;  for,  an  inter-  ** 
nutting  fever  feizing  him,  he  died  upon  the  24th  of  April 
1658.  On  the  ift  of  May,  he  was  buried  hi  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  city ;  and  his  intimate  friend  dr. 
John  Pearfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  preached  his 
funeral  fermon.  Dr.  Pearfon  declined  commending  the  de- 
ceafed,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  gave  this  reafon 
for  it,  "  becaufe  fuch  praifmg  of  him  would  not  be  adequate 
u  to  the  expectation  of  the  audience,  feeing  fome  who  knew 
"  him  muft  think  it  far  below  him."  Dr.  Fuller  has  beftowed  OU.  . 
upon  him  a  noble  encomium:  "  He  was,  (ays  he,  a  general 
."  artift,  a  pure  Latinift,  an  exquifite  orator,  and,  what  was 
"  his  mafter-piece,  an  eminent  poet.9'  We  cannot  think, 
that  Cleveland's  remains  are  fufficient  to  convey  to  pofteri- 
tv  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  merit ;  and  muft  therefore  fuppofe, 
tnat  the  do&or  was  more  lavifli  m  his  praifes,  than  periapt 
jie  wwld  othcrwife  have  keen,  merely  00  account  of  their 
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agreement  in  politicks.  There  were  many  who  attempted 
to  write  elegies  upon  him ;  and  feveral  performances  of  this 
kind  in  Latin  and  Englifh  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works.  Thcfe  confift  of  poems,  characters,  orations, 
epiftles.  &c.  and  were  printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1677, 
yrith  hxs  effigy  before  them. 

CLUVERIUS  (Philippus)  a  celebrated  geographer, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzick  in 
trie  year  1580.  He  was  educated. by  his  father  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  fent  to  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil .  Law. 
But  Cluver  had  no  inclination  at  all  for  law ;  his  genius 
Jed  him  early  to  the  love  of  geography  ;  and  therefore  Jofeph 
Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particu- 
lar midy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any 
longer.  This  advice,  as  we  may  imagine,  was  readily  fol- 
lowed ;  upon  which  Cluver  prciently  fet  out  for  the  Low 
Countries,  in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them :  but 
pafling  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vilit  to 
Juftus  Ljpfius,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  immediately  to  Leyden.  In  the  mean 
time  his  father  was  grown  quite  angry  at  him  far  4eferting 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  fiirnifh  him  with  mo- 
ney ;  which  drove  Cluver  to  bear  arms,  as  he  afterwards  did 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  JJohemia.  It  happened  at  that  time, 
that  the  baron  of  ropel,  who  was  his  friend,  was  arretted 
by  an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  thinking  himfelf 
extremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifefto  by  way 
of  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  translate  into.  Latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at 
Leyden;  which  fo  difpleafed  the  emperor^  that  he  complain- 
ed by  his  ambaflador  to  the  ftates,*  and  ha4  Cluver  arrefled. 
Cluver  however  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  rer 
turned  to  his  geographical  ftudies  ;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  perfect  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  fe- 
yeral  countries  :  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  linguift,  being  able  to  talk 
with  eafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  lan- 
guages. He  died  at  Leyden  m  the  year  1623,  at  the  age  of 
only  forty  three  years. 

Cluver  publiflied  in  his  life  time,  Be  tribus  rheni  alveris; 
permania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua:  and 
yprftius  .published  after  his  death  another  work,  intitled, 
Jntroduclib  in  univerfam  geographiam  tarn  veteran  quam 
poyam,  &c  But  *s  CeBarios  witk  reafon  obferved,  there  is 
''•'"."  pot 
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not  that  nicety  and  exa&nefs  (hewn  by  Cluver  in  this  laft 
work,  as  there  was  in  his  former ;  efpecially  in  his.  Italia  Ao- 
tiqua,  and  Sicilia  Antiqua. 

COCKBURN  (Catherine)  the  daughter  of  captain 
David  Trotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander   in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  born  in  London,  Auguft  i6, 
1679.     She  gave  marks  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  before  fhe 
bad  pafled  her  childhood:  and  in  her  17th  year  produced  a 
tragedy  called  Agnes  de  Caftro,  which  was  acted  in  1695. 
This  performance,  and  fome  verfes  addrefled  to  mr.  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  bride  in  1697,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  acquaintance  with   that  fine  writer.     In  1698, 
fhe  brought  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the  ftage,  and  in  1701, 
a  third  tragedy  and  a  comedy.     She  alfo  joined  about  the 
fame  time  with  feveral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  mr.  Dryden,   who  was  lately  dead ;    ancj 
their  poems  were  published  together  under  the  title  of  The 
wine  mufes.     But  poetry  and  dramatick  writing  were  the 
leaft  of  this  lady's  talents :  fhe  had  a  great  and  philofophick 
turn  of  miiid,  and  began  to  project  a  defence  of  mr.  Locke's 
Eilay  on  the  human  underftanding,  againft  fome  remarks, 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  at  feveral  times,  by  dr.  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe.     This  defence  was   fmifhed  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  December  1701,  when  mrs.  Cockburn 
was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  in 
fo  jpafterly  a  way,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  mr, 
Locke,  that   he  defired  mr.   King,    afterwards   lord   high 
chancellor  of  England,  to  make  her  a  vifit  and  a  prefent 
of  books.    It  is  remarkable  of  this  lady,  that  though  born 
a  proteitant,  fee  had  yet,   when  very  young,  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  confiderable  popiih  families,  and  was  feduced 
by  them  into  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  fhe  continued 
ftedfaft  for  many  years.     But  now  her  mind  was  opened, 
and  her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  j  and  fhe  grew  weary  of 
that  communion,  which  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about 
1^07.     In  1708,  fhe  was  married  to  mr.  Cockburn,  fonof 
dr.  Cockburn,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  Scotland  9 
and  after  her  marriage  entirely  diverted   from    her  ftudies 
for  many  years,  by  attending  upon  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother.     However  her  zeal  for  mr.  Locke's  character  and 
writings  drew  her  again  into  publick  light,  when  fhe  vin- 
dicated mr.  Locke's  principles,  concerning  the  refurre&ion 
pf  the  fame  body,  againft  the  injurious  imputation  of  dr. 

Z  4.  Holdfworth. 
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Holdjworth.     She  wrote  two  pieces  upon  this  occafion,  th« 
latter  of  which  was  not  publifhed  till  after  her  death. 

Her  Remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the  controverfy  con-? 
cerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  and  moral  obligation 
were  begun  in  1739 ;  and  finished  the  year  following.  They 
continued  in  manufcript  till  1743,  wnen  they  were  pub- 
lifhed in  The  works  of  the  learned,  and  infcribed  with  the 
utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq;  by  an  admirer  of 
his  moral  character.  Pr.  Rutherford's  Eflay  on  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  virtue,  which  was  published  in  17449 
foon  engaged  mrs,  Cockbum's  attention,  and  appeared  to 
Jxer  fo  very  exceptionable,  that  flie  refolved  to  attempt  a 
confutation  of  it.  This  fhe  drew  up  with  great  perfpicuity, 
fpirit,  and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her  manufcript  to  mr. 
Warburton,  who  publiihed  it  with  a  preface  of  his  own, 
in  1747-  The  title  of  it  runs  thus :  Remarks  upon  the 
principles  and  reafonings  of  dr.  Rutherford's  Eflay  on  me 
nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reafons  enforced  in  the  wqtings  of  the 
late  dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Mrs.  Cockburn  died  in  17499  in 
her  71ft  year,  and  was  interred  at  Long  Horfley  near  her 
hufband,  who  died  a  year  before  her,  with  this  fhort  fen- 
tence  on  their  tomb  j  Let  their  works  praife  them  in  the 

{rates.  Proverbs  xxx.  31.    She  was  indeed  a  moft  uncommon 
ady  ;  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  her  younger  years, 
than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifliments.    She  was  fmall 
of  ftature,  but  had  a  remarkable  liyeline/s  in  her  eye,  and 
jlelicacy  of  complexion,  which  continued  to  her  death*  The 
collection  of  her  WQrks,  lately  exhibited  to  the  world  in 
two  volumes,  is  fo  incohteftable  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
pf  her  genius,  as  in  a  manner*  fupeVcedes  all  that  can  be 
faid  of  it.     But  her  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  die  merit  of 
her  performances,    will  not  have  full  juftice  done  them, 
without    duly  attending  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  in 
which  they  were  produced ;   her  early  youth,  for  inftance, 
when  flie  wrote  fome ;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftatc 
pf  health,  when  me  drew  i|p  others ^  the  uneafy  fituation 
pf  her  fortune,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life ;  and 
jui  ijiterva}  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent 
in  the  cares  of  a  family,  without  the  leaft  leifure  for  read- 
ing or  contemplation ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  encumbered,  fefumipg  her  ftudies,  fee  inftentfy 
recovered  its  entire  powers ;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 

{rorri  hej  domeftick  employments,  purfued  to  their  utmoft 
ini  jfcj  fome  of  ti^e  deepeft  inquiries,  of  which  the  humaq 
' *  yjjdertondjM 
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pnderftandirig  is  capable.  The  reader  will  eaiily  conceive, 
that  we  have  not  enlarged  too  much  upon  this  lady's  merit, 
by  only  running  oyer  the  tides  of  her  works    [a]. 

[a3  Contents  pf  the  firft  volume,  ons  of  virtue  5  in  1747. 

1.  A  difcpurfe  concerning  a  a.  Mifcellaneous  pieces^  now  firft 
guide  in  controverfy:  firft.  publish-  printed.  A  letter  of  advice  to  her 
ed  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  bi-  ion.  Sunday's  journal.  On  the 
fliop  Burnet.  ufcfulnefs   or  fchools  and  univer- 

2.  A  defence  of  mr.  Locke's  Ef-  fities.  On  the  credibility  of  the 
fay  on  the  human  underftanding  5  hiftorical  parts  of  fcripture.  On 
in  1701.  moral  virtue.  Notes  on  chriftianity 

3.  A  letter  to  dr.  Holdfworth  as  old  as  the  creation.  On  the  in* 
concerning  the  refuhre&ion  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
fame  body }  in  1726.  Anfwer  to  kA  queftion  concerning 

4..  A  vindication  of  mr.  Locke's  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  magiftrate 
Chriftian  principles,  from  the  inju-  over  the  life  of  the  fubjec"t.  Re- 
rious  imputations  of  dr.  Holdf-  marks  on  mr.  Seed's  fermon  on  mo- 
worth :  now  firft  published.  ral  virtue.    Remarks  upon  an  In- 

5.  Remarks  on  fome  writers  in  quiry  into  the  origin  of  human  ap- 
the  controverfy  concerning  the  foun-  petites  and  affections. 
dation  of  moral  obligation,  with  3.  Letters  between  mrs.  Cock- 
fome  thoughts  concerning  neceflary  burn  and  feveral  of  her  friends, 
exiftence ;  the  reality  and  infinity  4.  Letters  between  the  reverend 
<of  (pace;  the  extennon  and  place  dr.  Sharp,  arch  deacon  of  Northum- 
of  fpiritsj  and  on  dr.  Watts1*  berland,  and  mrs.  Cockburn  *  con- 
notion  of  ftibftance ;  *in  174.3.  cerning  the  foundation  of  moral 

Contents  of  the  fecond  volume.  virtue. 

t.  Remarks  00  dr.  Rutherford's        5.  Fatal  Friendfhip,  a  tragedy. 
Bflay  on  the  nature  and  objigatt-        6.  Poems  on  feveral  flccafions* 

CODRINOTON  (Christopher)  a  brave  foldier 
and  admirable  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1668,  and  had  part  of  his  education  in  that  iiland.    He 
afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  a  gen* 
deman  commoner  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford,  in  July  1685$ 
where  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  was  eleftea  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  the  year  1689,    He 
became  perfect,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logick,  hiftory,  and  Ssthitraat- 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  Ukewife  in  poetry,  «1  fermon 
phyikk,  and  divinity.    Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the  CS^oSnloS 
army,  but  without  quitting  his  fellowihip  5  and  being  a  well  M.AbieAor 
hrea  nun  and  fCcompltfhed  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  of  St.^ 
be  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  Wil-  J1**"?^ 
^am.    He  was  made  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  £es,  put- 
guards,  and  feems  to  have  been   instrumental  in  driving  ed*tUod« 
the  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophcr's,  which  » »7>* 
they  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
prance  and  Enriand ;  but  if  i3  mpjc  centra,  that  he  was 
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atthefiege  of  Namur  in  the  year  1695.  Upon  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  which  office  he  met  with  fome  trouble  :  for  in  the  year 
1 70 1,  feveral  articles  wefe  exhibited  againft  him  to  thehoufe 
of  commons  in  England,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
from  all  imputations.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  at  the  at- 
tack upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  French,  in  which 
he  mewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enterprife  happened  to 
be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after  he  refigned  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudious  and  re- 
tired life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  church-hrftory  and  metaphyficks ;  and  his 
elogift  tells  us,  that  "  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in 
"  metaphyseal  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  great- 
jdwUn  Sec  u  c*  ma"cr  m  t*xe  world."  He  died  in  Barbadoes  upon  the 
'  7th  of  April  170*,  and  was  buried  there  the  day  following; 
m  but  his  body  afterwards  was  brought  over  to  England,  and 
interred,  on  the  19th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls  college  in  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college ; 
the  Qite  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfity  orator  at  his 
interment,  the  other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  L.L.B. 
'  at  the  laying  the  foundation  (tone  of  his  library.  Over  his 
grave  a  black  marble  ftone  was  foon  after  laid,  with  no  other 
infcription  on  it  but,  Codrington. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  tfland  in  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for 
propagating  the  goipel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left  a  noble  le- 
gacy .  to  .All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow. 
This  legacy  confifted  of  his  collection  of  books,  which  were 
valued  at  6000 1.  and  10,000].  to  be  laid  out;  6000I.  in 
building  a  library,  and  4000 1.  in  furniihing  it  with  books. 
He  was  the  author  dFTome  poems  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanse, 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1741 ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes, 
inferibed  to  fir  Samuel  Garth  upon  his  excellent  poem,  the 
Dnpenfery.  We  will  transcribe  fome  of  the  firft  lines,  as 
a  ^echnen  of  ins  talent  that  way. 

Afk  me  not,  friend,  wh*t  I  approve  or  blame, 
Perhaps'  I  know  not,  why  I  like  or  damn ; 
1  cask  be  pleafed,  and  I  date  own  J  am. 

I  rtaf  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye ; 

Thou  haft  Hot  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  fpy  $ 

Thw  Art  silt  bwtury,  or  aU  blindnfefc  I. 

Criticki 
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Criticks  and  aged,  beaux  of  fancy  chafte, 
'    Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  elfe  whofe  fire  is  paft, 
Muft  judge  by  rules,  what  they  want  force  to  tafte, 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  miftrefs,  try, 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofe,  her  eye, 

But  by  fome  namelefs  power  to  give  me  joy. 

The  nymph  has  G — n's,  C — l's,  C — l's  charms, 

If  with  refiftlefs  fires  my  foul  flie  warms, 

With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 

Such  is  thy  genius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine, 

Some  fecret  magick  works  in  every  line,  &c.  &c. 

£OKE   (Sir  Edward)   lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  moil  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  pro- 
duced, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  born  at  Mileham  in  that  county  in  the  year  1549.    His 
father  was  Robert  Coke,   efqj  of  Mileham ;    his   mother 
Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Margrave  Knightley  in  Norfolk.     At  ten  years  of  age,  heNorfeUt*« 
was  fent  to  a  free  fchool  at  Norwich*  and  from  thence  re-f^tad" 
moved  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.    He  remained  in  Fuller*! 
the  univerfity  about  four  years*    and  went  from  thence  to  worthieiia 
Clifford's  inn  in  London ;  and  the  year  after*  was  entered  NorfoUL# 
a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Temple.     We  are  told,  that  the  firft 
proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefc  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgment  was  his  ftating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  had  puzzled  the  whole  houfe, 
lb  clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and  ad- 
mired by  the  bench*.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  th|3  Llojd,  p. 
might  promote  his  being  early  called  to  the  bar,    as  he  Sao, 
wa*  at  the  end  of  fix  years,  which,  in  thoftf  Ari&  times 
was  held  very  extraordinary.     He  himfelf  has  informed  us, 
that  the  firft  caufe,    he  moved  in  the  King's  bench,  was 
in  Trinity  term  1578}  when  he  Was  council  for  mr.  Ed* 
ward  Denny,  vicar  of  Nerthinh&m  ill  the  county  of  Norfolk* 
in  an  adion  of  fcandahuh  hiagnatum  brought  ag&inft  him 
by  Henry  lord  Cromwell.    About  this  time  he  was  appoint*  £<***•  ti- 
ed reader  of  Lyon's  inn,   when  his  leirned  lt&ures  were  P^P**1* 
much  reforted  to ;  and  fo,  continued  for  three  years.    Hid 
reputation  incfeafed  fo  faft,  and  With  k  his  pttftiee*  that 
when  ht  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  few  year*,  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  pretend  to  a  kdy  of  one  of  the 
peft  families,  tod  it  the  fame  time  of  the  be*  fortune  ifi 
Wtmy  Of  if&fftp:/  The  lfidf  was  SfMgetfc  <Uttgh*fr 

and 
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and  coheirefs  of  John  Pefton,  efq;  whom  he  foon  married} 
Uoj*  *w»    and  with  whom  he  had  firft  and  laft  30,000!. 
Fatter,  fcc.       After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  tome 
of  the  nobleft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed 
in  upon  him  apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chofe  hirta  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one 
of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  tne  houfe  of  commons 
their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  ytzx  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  likewife  appointed  him  folicitor  general  in  the  year 
1592,  and  attorney  general  the  year  following.     Some  time 
after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ;  and 
jn   1598,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relicl:  of  fir  William 
Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of  many  troubles 
to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  occafioned  no 
(mall   noife  and  difquiet,    by  an  unfortunate  circumftance 
that  attended  it.     There  had  been  the  fame  year   fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  arcftbifhop  Whit- 
gift  had  fignified  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  to  profe- 
cute  ftri&ly  all,  that  fhould  offend  either  in  point  of  time, 
place,  or  form.    Now,  whether  mr.  Coke  looked  upon  his 
own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
ConfeUt  of  the  family,  as  fetting  them  above  fuch  reftrifti- 
on's,  or  whether  he  did  not  confider  at  all  about  it,  certain 
it  is,    that  they  were  married  in  a  private  houfe  without 
either  banns  or  licence :  upon  which  he  and  his  new  mar- 
ried lady,  the  minifterwho  officiated,  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archbifliop's 
court ;  but  upon  their  fubmiffion  by  their  proxies,  abforved 
from  excommunication  and  the  penalties  confequent  upon 
h,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended  not  out  of 
Jtepft*       contumacv,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in  that  point. 
Whjtgift,    The  affair  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney  gene- 

*Jt*A*  D  **'  "^  ^a^  a  ^lare  ***  l^s  rc'£n>  was  ^c  profecuti011  of  the 

!&*•  '    '  ear's  °^  ^flex  aB^  Southampton ;  who  were  brought  to  the 

bar  in  Weftminfter  hall,  before  the  lords  commiffioned  for 

their  trial,   upon  the   19th  of  February  1600.    After  mr. 

Coke  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many 

obligations  the  ear]  of  Eflex  .was  under  to  the  queen,  lie 

is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that "  by  the  juft  judg- 

"  ment  of  God,  he  of  his  earldom  fhould  be  Robert  the  laft, 

3ctteTrials, <c  *h*t  of  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  firft." 

*oi.  i.p.         In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  jn 

199*  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial  of  the  great 

fir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Winchcflcr,  whither  fh?  term  was 

adjourned 
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ftdjoflrnecl  on  account  of  the  plague  being  at  Londori*  lie 
knened  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  for  he  exerted  a  v 
Any  and  fcurrility  of  language  againft  him  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  refentment  of  the  publick  was  fo  great  upon 
this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shake- 
fpear,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Twelfth  night,  hints  at  this 
ftrange  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial.  See  The** 
He  was  likewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  baIa*s 
a  letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  hisowns,u**f'c,r• 
fall ;  wherein  we  have  the  following  paflage.  "  As  your 
c*  pleadings  were  wont  to  infult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh 
"  literally  againft  the  perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in 
<c  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace  upon  flight  grounds, 
*c  and  that  fuddenly :  fo  that  your  reproofs  or  commenda- 
«  tions  are  for  the  moft  part  negleded  and  contemned, 
€C  when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
€C  fhould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the 
*<  virtuous.  You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  publick,  without 
<c  any  refpe&  to  the  perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This 
<c  difgraces  your  gravity  more,  than  it  can  advance  the 
cc  opinion  of  your  wit;  and  fo  do  all  actions,  which  we  fee 
*'  you  do  diredly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  You  make 
*c  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion ;  whereby  you 
€t  fhew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,"  &c.  On  the  27th  Cabfoli,  p. 
W  January  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpi-919.  edit. 
rators,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  following,  at  the  trial  of  ,6*3* 
the  jefuit  Garriet,  he  made  two  very  elaborate  (peeches, 
which  were  foon  after  publifhed  in  a  book,  intitled,  A  true 
and  perfeft  relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  againft  the 
late  moft  barbarous  traitors,  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  con- 
federates, &c.  printed  at  London  in  1606,  quarto.  Cecil, 
carl  of  Salifbury,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter 
trial*  "  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  diftributed  and 
"  opened  by  the  attorney  genera],  that  he  had  never  heard 
u  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made  more 
4C  intelligible  to  the  jury."  This  appears  to  have  been 
really  true ;  fo  true,  that  many  efteem  this  laft  fpeech  efpe« 
daily,  fir  Edward  Coke's  mafter-piece  to  this  day. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  his  fervice  on  this  occa- 
fion, that  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  j  as  he  was  on  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  thp 
'  degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promo- 
tion, was,  tex  eft  tutiffima  caffis j  that  is,  The  law  i*  the 

fafcft 
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ftfeft  helmet.  Upon  the  25th  of  Q&oher  1613,  tie  WgJ 
mad?  k»rd  chief  juitice  of  the  king's  tench ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  was  fworn  of  hjs  majefty's  privy  coun- 
cil. In  the  year  1615,  the  king  deliberating  upon  the 
vchojice  of  ?  lord  chancellor,  when  that  poft  fhould  become 
vacant  by  the  dtfrth  or  resignation  of  Egerton  lord  Ellef- 
jner?,  fir  Francis  $a£on  wrote  to  his  madefy  a  letter  upon 
tfl?t  fubjeft,  wherein  he  has  the  following  paffage,  relating 
fo  tfce  lord  chjtef  iuftice.  "  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this 
«  wj]l  foUow-  Fp&  your  maiefty  fball  put  an  over-ruling 
u  nature  intp  an  over-ruling  pf?ce,  which  inay  breed  an  ex- 
««  %s&n$.  Next)  yon  fhall  Wunt  bis  induftries  in  matter  of 
*'  finances,  which  Jeenjicth  to  aim  at  another  pfcce.  And,  laftlv, 
44  popular  men   are  no  fure  mounters  for  your   majefty's 

Cabbda.  p.  *c  laddie.'9    The  difputes  and  animoiities  between  thefe  two 

*9*  great  men  are  well  known*    They  feem,  as  a  certain  wri- 

ter otyerve?,  to  have  been  perfona]  i  and  they  lifted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation 
in  inany  parts  of  knowledge ;  by  whom  again  he  was  envied 
for  the  high  reputation,  he  had  acquired  in  one  :  each  aim- 
ing to  he  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which  the  other 
excelled.  Cojce  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time,  but 
coujd  be  nMbiag  mpre.  If  Bacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  character: 
uot  bung  able.,  or  at  les^ft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  uhm 
verfeljty  Qf  his  genius  within  one  inferior  province  of  learn- 

Mtllct*8  Wt^gv   B»M»  go  on  with  fir  Edward  Coke. 

if  Bacon.  The  finft  dlfcovery  of  fir  Thoma»  Overbury's  murder  in 
the  tower  now  broke  out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after 
the  fa£t  happened  :  for  Overbury  died  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember 1613,  ^nd  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
deress did  not  commence  till  about  September  16 15*  In 
this  affair  fir  Edward  a&ed  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome 
think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended  j  yet  his  ene- 
iaigs,  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  defign  to 
humble  his  pride  and  infolence,  took  occafion  from 
fiwe  cjrcuaiftances  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light 
.  both  to  tjie  king  and  to  the  people4.  Many  circumftances 
concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led  to 
oppofe  king  James,  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of 
granting  commendams;  and  king  James  did  not  like. to 
have  his  prerogative  difputed,  even. in  cafes  where  it  might 
well  be  questioned*  He  had  a  confeft  with  the  lord  chan- 
oettor  Egerton;  in  which  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  he 
KBa&.mwch  to  be  blamed.    Sir  E4ward>  as  a  certain  hifto- 
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rian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  detexpiumd  a  cafe  at  com-  Hiiiory  of 
mon  law ;  after  which  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  Jjjj^'i"" 
juggling.    The  defendant,  it  feems,   had  prevailed  among &£$&  a*d 
the  plaintiff's  .principal  wkriefs  not  to  attend,  of  to  give  *«ignof  king 
any  evidence  in  the  caufe^  provided  he  could  be  excised.  ^an^^*c# 
One  of  the  defendant's  agents  undertakes  to  cxcufe  him ;  wiifi^  dtf 
and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of 
fack  in  a  yefiel,  and  bid  hirn  drink.    As  ipon  as  he  had 
laid  his  lips  to  the  flaggon,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted 
the  room.    When  this  witneis  was  called,  the  court  w*s 
informed,  ttat  he  was  unable  to  come  $  to  prove  which, 
this  agent  was  produced,  who  deppfed,  "  that  he  left  hi?i 
44  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quar- 
44  ter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a  dead  m^n."    For  want  of  this 
perfon's  teftimony  the  caufewas  loft,  and  a  verdiS  given  for 
the  defendant.    The  plaintiffs  finding  themfelves  injured, 
carried  the  bufinefs  into  chancery  for.  relief;  but  the  de-    . 
fendants,  having  had  judgment  at  common  law,  refuted  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  court* %  Upon  this,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor commits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court : 
they  petition  againft   him  in  the  ftar  chamber :   the  lord 
chief  iuftice  Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difference, 
and  threatens  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.    The 
chancellor  makes  the  king  acquainted  with  the  bufine^, 
who,  after  confulting  fir  Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney 
and  fome  other  lawyers  upon  the  affair,  jollified  the  lo*d  Wilfoo,  -, 
chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke.  -  94»  95*    ?1 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion     • 
of  the  chief  juftice's  being  in  difgrace)  and  informs  us,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  firft,  who  felt  the  efFe&s  of  the  power  of 
therifing  favourite,  fir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.   The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  of  Deteafoaof 
king  James,  publiflied  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Kennet's  Com-  *b* coarc 
plete  hiftory  of  England,  tells  us,  "  that  fir  Edward  loft  the  £0d^  of 
44  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after  his  place,  for  letting  vol.  i,p.9i, 
44  fail  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  importing  his 
44  fufpicion,    that  Overbury  had   been   poifoned    to   pre- 
4<  vent  the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  the  fame  nature, 
44  committed  upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  term* 
4<  ed  a  fweet  prince;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
•*  Henry."    Whatever  were  the    caufes    of  his  difgrace,  p,  689. 
which  it  is  probable  were  many  jointly  concurring,  he  was 
brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall,  up* 
on  the  26th  of  June  161 6  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon 
him  by  Velverton,  the  folicitor  general,  implying,  amongft 
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6ther  things,  u  beeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  iff  tfie 
<c  of  jufticc,  and  uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the 
Pi*k'«  Dcfii  «  pretence  of  his  majefty,  tne  jirivy  council,  and  judges/'  Oil 
Si^TE  ^c  2oX^  °^  June-following,  He  prefented' himfelf  again  at 
'  the  council  table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecretaiy  Winwood 

informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to  hp  majefty  of 
what  had  paged  there  before,  together  with  the  anfwer  that 
he  had  given,'  and  that  too  in  the  moft  favourable  manner ; 
that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  farisfied  with  refpe&  to  any 
of  the  heads  5  out  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his 
lordihip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him : 
.  and  therefore  had  decreed,  I.  That  he  be  fequeftred   from 
die  council  table,  Until  his  majefty'*  pleafure   be  further 
known*    2.  That  he  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as 
juftice  of  affize.     3.  That  during  this  vacation,  while  he 
had  time  to  live  privately  and  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  be 
take  into  his  confideration  and  review  his  books  of  reports  $ 
wherein,  as  his  majefty  is  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publi£hed  for  pofitive 
and  good  law.    And  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he 
find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  correction  is 
left  to  his  difcretion.    Among  other  things,  the  king  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  books,  wherein  he 
filled  himfelf  lord  chief  juftice  of  England';   whereas  he 
could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench.      And  having  correded  what  in  his  difcretion  he 
*   found  meet,  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefty's  pleafure  was,  htf 
fhould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  con- 
fider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  fhould  be  found 
expedient.    Hereunto  mr.  fecretaiy  advifed  him  to  conform 
himfelf  in  all  duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought;  whereby  hi 
might  hope,  that  his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  again 
Pick*  ftjd.  to  his  gracious  and  princely  favour.    To  this  the  lord  chief 
juftice  made  anfwer,  that  he  did  in  ail  humility  praftratf 
nimfelf  to  his  majesty's  good  pleafure ;  that  he  acknowledged 
that  decree  to  be  juft,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  maje- 
fty's exceeding  mercy  than  his  juftice  ;  gave  humble  thanb 
to  their  lordfhips  for  their  favours  and  goodnefs  towards  hhft, 
tod  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  fuchy 
as  wonld  deferve  their  lordfhfp's  favours^    From  Which  aft- 
fwer  of  fir  Edward's  we  may  learn,  that  he  was,  as  fuch  men 
always  are,  as  dejeded  ana  fawning  in  adverfity,-  as  he  was 
irffbfent  and  overbearing  in  profperity  j  the  fame  ararinefs 
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ahd    poornefs   of  fpirit  influencing  his  behaviour  in  both 
conditions. 

Upon  the  third  of  October,  he  was  called  before  the  chan- 
cellor, and  forbid  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  an- 
fiver  feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports. .  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  office  of 
lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  remonftrates  to  him  - 
feveral  errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and  conduct.     We 
have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already ;  w,e  will  here 
give  the  remaining  fubftance  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was   not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  even  to  a  profefTed  adversary,  yet  it  will  ferve 
our  purpofe  well  enough,  in  illuftrating  the  character  and 
manners  of  Coke.     In  this  letter  then,  he  advifed  fir  Ed- 
ward to  be  humbled  for  this  vifitation ;  and  obferves  that 
44  affliction  only  levels  the  molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up 
44  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  feed, 
44   and   grace  to  bring  forth  her  increafe."     He  afterwards 
points  out  to  him  fome  errors  in  his  conduct.  "  In  difcourfe, 
fays  he,  you  delight  to  (peak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other 
men.     This,  fome  fay,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judge. 
44  For  by  this  fometiraes  your  affections  are  entangled  with 
44  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weak- 
44  er  ;  and  with  rejecting  of  thofe,  which,  when  your  af- 
14  fections  were  fettled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for 
44  ftrongeft.     Thus,  while  you  fpeak  in  your  element,  the 
law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you;  but  when  you  wan- 
der, as  jrou  often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed, 
44  and  never  give  fuch  Satisfaction,  as  the  curious  time  re- 
44  quires.     This  is  not  caufed  by  any  natural  defect,   but 
44  hrft  for  want  of  election  j   when   you,   having  a  large 
44  and  fruitful  mind,  mould  not  fo  much  labour  what  to 
44  fpeak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich  foils  are 
44  often  to  be  weeded.     Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
44  When  you  would  be  obferved,  fpeech  muit  be  either  fweet 
or  fhort.     Thirdly,  you  convcrfe  with  books,  not  men, 
and  hooks  fpecially  humane ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
44  with  men,  who  are  the  beft  books.     For  a  man  of  ac- 
44  tion  and  employment  you  feldom  converfe  with,  and  then 
44  but  with  underlings;  not  freely,  but  as  a  fchoolmafter, 
44  ever   to   teach,  never  to  learn.     But   if  fometimes  you 
44  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others,  and  make 
*4  election  of  fuch  as  know  what  they  fpeak,  you  (hould  know 
44  many  of  thofe  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary  *y 
Vol*,  til.  A  a  and 
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"  and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and 

<c  ferve  in  For  novelties,  to  be  but  ftale.     As  in  your  plead- 

"  ings  you  were  wont  to  infult  even  mifery,  and  inveigh 

"  bitterly  againft  the  perfon ;  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in  this 

"  point,  &c.     Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much 

"  leen,  when  having  the  living  of  ioooo  pound,  you  relieve 

*'  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath  taken  fo  much,  can 

**  it  give  fo  little  ?   herein  you   (hew  no  bowels  of  com- 

€i  paifion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or  that 

«*  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end 

*4  you  fhould  ftill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but 

"  try  how  much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the 

€<  great  and  general  audit-day.     We  defire  you  to  amend 

c<  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  feme  com- 

44  fort,  where  nothing  of  your  eftate  is  fpent  towards  their re- 

<c  lief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to  the  impoverifliing  your 

w  country."     He  then  tells  him,  u  that   in   the  cafe   of 

"  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the  delinquents 

"  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound j  and  that  he  was 

*>  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 

"  defend  themfelves.     But  that,  continues  he,  which  we 

**  commend  you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  ana 

knowledge  in  the  law,  which  you   are  endued  withal. 

But  thefe  are  only  good  in  their  good  ufe.     Wherefore 

1    **  we  thknk  you  heartily  for  ftandmg  ftoutly  in  the  com- 

"  monwealth's  behalf;   hoping,  it  proceeded!  not  from  a 

**  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  vour  enemies  (ay,,  hut 

M  to  do  juftice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently  without  re- 

Cabbala,  p.  *«  fpeft  of  perfons.*' 

a,9»  Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 

to  credit  and  favour ;  the  firft  ftep  to  which  was,  his  pro- 
pofing  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder  bro- 
ther, fir  John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  die  lady 
Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favour- 
ite. This  however  occafioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and 
quarrel  between  fir  Edward,  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton: 
who,  refenting  her  hufband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her 
daughter  without  afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young 
lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withipole's  houfe  near 
Oatlands.  Upon  this,  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy 
council  to  reftore  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  before  he  re- 
ceived an  anfvver,  difcovering  where  fhe  was,  he  went  with 
his  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hat- 
ton to  complain  in  her  turn  to  the  pcjvy  council.     Much 

con- 
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fufion  followed;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length 
an  affair  of  ftate.  The  differences  were  at  length  made 
up,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  on  the  15th  of  September  1617* 
fir  Edward  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  reinftated  in  his  place 
as  privy  counsellor ;  aijd  on  Michaelmas  day  following,  fir 
John  Villiers  was  married  to  mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton 
court,  with  all  the  fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  how- 
ercr  coft  fir  Edward  dear.  For  befides  10000  pound  paid 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did, 
upon  the  fecond  of  November,  purfuant  to  articles  and  di- 
rections to  the  lords  of  the  council,  allure  to  fir  John  Villi- 
ers a  rent  charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum,  during  fir  Ed- 
ward's life  ;  and  of  900  pound  a  year,  during  the  lady  Hat- 
ton's  life,  if  (he  furvived  her  hufband  ;  and  after  both  their 
deaths,  the  manour  of  Stoke  in  Buckinghamfhire  of  the  va- 
lue of  900  pound  per  annum,  to  fir  John  Villiers  and  his 
lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body.  The  fame  were  fettled 
by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn  upon  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary 16 1 7,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the  hands  of  '3 
two  ferjeants  and  the  attorney  general.  All  this  time  the 
quarrel  fubfifted  between  him  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton ;  and 
many  letters  are  ftill  extant,  which  fhew  a  great  deal  of  heat 
and  refentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, lady.  Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her 
hufband.  For  fince  her  marriage  with  fir  Edward  Coke,  (he 
had  purchafed  the  ifland  and  caflle  of  Purbeck,  and  feveral 
other  eftates  in  different  counties  j  which  made  her  greatly  in- 
dependent, of  her  hufband.  However  their  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  effected,  but  not  till  July  1621,  and  then  by 
no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  on  the  2Cth  of  Ja- 
nuary 162.0- 1  ;  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,  there  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  feveral  points  of 
importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  increa/e  of  popery, 
and  other  grievances,     oir  Edward  Coke  was  a  member, 
and  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity,  gave  him  great  weight 
there :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  act  a 
different  part  from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpecially  the 
great   favourite  Buckingham,    expected.      He  fpoke  very 
warmly  ;  and  alfo  took  occaficn  to  fhew,  that  proclamations 
againfl  the  tenor  of  acts  of  parliament  were  void :  for  which 
he  is  highly  commended  by  Camden.     The  houfes  being  Anna!,  jac, 
adjourned  by  the  king's  command  on  the  4th  of  June,  metp«  67» 
atain  in  November  ;v  and  fejl  into  great  heats  about  the 
commitment  of  fir  Edwin  Sands,  foon  after  their  adjourn- 
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ment,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  confluences,  that  the* 
commons  protefted,  upon  the  18th  of  December*  againft  the 
jnvafionxof  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment upon  the  21ft;  and  on  the  27th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke 
.open,  .and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and 
mr.  Wilfon  to  examine.  On  the  6th  of  January  1621-2, 
the  parliament  was  difiblved :  and  the  fame  day  fir  Edward 
jCoke  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 
fome  true  examinations,  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon 
after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  fome  very  high 
marks  of  the  king's  refentment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
character,  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant, 
**  that  ever  was  in  England/'  And  yet,  fays  WiUbn,  in 
the  houfe  he  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown 
wilCon,  &c  monfter. 

p.  191.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  he  was  nominated 

with  feveral  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go 
Over  to  Ireland;  which  nomination,  though  accompanied 
with  high  expreifions  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  was  made 
with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  f^ar 
he  mould  be  troublefome :  but  he  did  not  go.  He  remained 
firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out 
of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next .  reign,  when  it  was  found 
Rennet's  flrceffary  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for 
compl.  hift.  fheriffof  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the  year  1625,  *°  Pre"* 
of  England,  vent  his  being  choie.  He  laboured  all  'he  could  to  avoid  it, 
Vol.  in.  p.  j)ut  m  yajn  .   fQ  tj|at  ^  was  0yjgC(j  to  ftrve  tne  office,  and 

to  attend  the  judges  at  the  aflizes,  where  he  had  often  prefided 

as  lord  chief  juftice.     This  did  not  hinder  his  being  elected 

knight  of  the  mire  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  parliament 

of  1628,  in  which  he  diftinguilhed  hrrrrfelf  more  than  any 

man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  redrefs 

of  giievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

fubjeel,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  privileges  of  the  houfe 

of  commons.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  peti- 

Ruflivrotth'!  tion  of  rights;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1628,  he   made  a 

voi.Ci!Up."  *Poecn»m  which  he  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the 

505,  Sec,     caufe  of  all  our  miferieb,  though  Lord  Clarendon   tells  us, 

lie   had  before  blafphemoufly  (tiled  him    the  faviour  of  the 

Hift.  of  re-  lotion  j  but  this  was  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  character 

bell.  b.  i,  J  Qf 
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of  the  man ;  who  could  flatter  or  abufe,  juft  as  his  intereft  or 
his  paffion  directed.     Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  all  this  oppofition  in  fir  Edward  to  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm, 
for  he  was  too  great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of 
any   fuch,    but  from  a  difpofition    to  oppofe  great  nefs,  as 
lord    Bacon  told  him,  from  a  defire  to  diftrefs  thofe,  who  h;***  of  re- 
had  done  fo  much  to^  humble  him.      After  the  diflblution  af  bdl.  b.  ». 
this  parliament,    which  happened  on  the   28th  of  March 
1628*9,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Pogcy's  in  Buck- 
inghainihire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement; and  there,  upon  the  3d  of  September  1634,  he 
breathed  his  laft  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  expiring  with 
thefe  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  informs  us, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."     While  he  lay 
upon  his  death  bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,'by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers ;  Roger 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  Ci.ke't  de- 
and  the  hiftory  of  his  life  before  it,  written  with  his  own  ^™'  *c* 
hand,  his  Commentary  upon  magna  charta,  &c.  the  Pleas  ,6,4.;  " 
of  the  crown,  and  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  courts,  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Reports  in  manufcript,  and  fifty  one  other  ma- 
nufcripts,  with  the  laft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had 
been  for  feveral  years  making  provifion  for  his  younger  grand- 
children.    The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  fir  Edward's  fons  in  164 1  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir  Francis 
Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of 
fir  Edward,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
fir  Edward's  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and 
his  features  regular.     He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in   his 
drete ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  that  the  clean  nefs  of 
"  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all*. 
"  clean  within."    He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,    deep..    .  _ 

-*.*>'  r  '  Lf  1  &  j        r  i'j  •    j  \       ri    Lloyd,  p. 

penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  fohd  judgment.  Heg23, 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  matter  lay  in  a  little  room  ;"  and 
in  his  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  fef  fpeeches  and 
in  his  writings  too  diftufe.  He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter 
of  his  profeffion,  as  even  his  enemies  allow  j  had  ftudied  it  • 
regularly,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it.  Hence  he  gained  fo  high  an  efteem  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large  a  (hare  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great  lord  Burleigh.     He  valued  himfelf,  and 
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indeed  not  without  reafon*  upon  this,  that  he  obtained  all 

his  preferments  without,  employing  either  prayers  or  pence ; 

and  that  he  became  the  queen's  iblicitor,    fpeaker  of  the 

houfe  of  commons,  attorney  general,  chief  juftice  of  both 

benches^  high  fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 

privy  council,  without  either  begging  or  bribing.   As  he  dc- 

.     rived  his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  greatnefs  from  the  law, 

fo  he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.     He  committed 

everything  to  writing  ^with  an  induftry  beyond  example,  and, 

as  we  fhall  relate  jutt  now,  publifhed  a  great  deal.    He  met 

with  many  changes  of  fortune ;  was  fometimes  in  power, 

and  fometimes  in  difgrace.     He  was  however  fo  excellent  at 

making  the  bell  of  a  difggicc,  that  king  James  ufed  to  com- 

L'oyd,  p.     pare  him  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her  legs.     He  was 

823,  upon  occafton  a  friend  to  the  church  and  to  the  clergy  :  and 

thus,  when  he  had  loft  his  publick  employments,  and  a  great 

peer  was  inclined  to  queftion  the  rights  of  the  church  of 

Norwich  he  hindered  it,  by  telling  him  plainly,  that  *'  if  he 

"  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his  cap  and  gown  again,  aid 

Ibid.  p.       «  follow  tbe  caufe  through  Weftminfter   hall."     He "  had 

825 '  many  benefices  in  his  own  patronage,  which  he  is  faid  to 

have  given   freely  to  men  of  merit ;  declaring  in  hb  law 

language,  that  u  he  would  have  law  livings  pais  by  livery 

Ibid.  p.  8*2."  and  feifm,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale." 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke 
with  an  account  of  his  Writings.     "  His  learned  and  labo- 
**  rious  works  on  the  laws,  fays  a  certain  author,  will  be  ad- 
"  mired  by  judicious  pofterity,  while  fame  has  a  trumpet 
Fuller's       "  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow  therein."    This  is  in- 
wofthjes,  p.  difputably  a  juft  character  of  his  writings  in  general :  the 
*51'  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow,     About  the  year  1600, 

were  publifhed  in  folio,  the  firft  part  of  the  Reports  of  fir 
Edward  Coke,  lent,  her  majefty's  attorney  general,  of  diiters 
refolutions  and  judgments  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolvedor  adjudged  before} 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  faid  refolutjcns  and  judge- 
ments during  the  moft  happy  reign  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  -of  all  juftice  and 
the  life  of  the  law.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  on  to  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  Reports  were  all  publifhed  by  himfelf  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  reports 
hath  a  certificate  printed  before  it,  dated  February  2,  1655, 
and  fubferibed  E.  Bulftrod ;  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  fir  Edward  Coke,     The  title  of 
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the  thirteenth  part  is,  Select  cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir 
Edward  Coke  j  ,and  thefe  are  aflerted  to  be  his  in  a  preface, 
figned  with  the  initial  letters  J.  G.  In  die  year  1614,  there 
was  publiihed,  A  fpeech  and  charge  at  Norwich  aflizes, 
Intended  to  pafs  for  fir. Edward  Coke's;  but  he  clea/ly  de- 
claims it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his  reports. 
He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  this  purpofe 5  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and 
publiihed  without  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incorrect  and 
miferable  manner,  and  publiihed  with  a  deiign  to  prejudice 
andexpofe  him.  In  the  year  1614,  was  publiihed  in  folio, 
A  book  of  entries,  containing  perfect  and  approved  prece- 
dents of  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plaints,  indict- 
ments, bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  procefles, 
continuances,  efibigns,  iflues,  defaults,  departure  in  defpight 
of  the  court,  demurrers,  tryals,  judgments,  executions,  and 
all  other  matters  and  proceedings,  in  effect,  concerning 
the  practick  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  actions  real, 
perfonal,  mixt,  and  in  .  appeals :  being  very  neccflary  to  be 
known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  practice  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and 
points  of  great  learning ;  collected  and  publiihed  for  the 
common  good  and  benefit  of  all  the  ftudious  and  learned 
profeflbrs  of  the  laws  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Inflitutes,  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts*  The  firft  is  the  tranfiation  and  comment 
upon  the  tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  was 
publiihed  in  fir  Edward  Coke's  life-time,  in  the  year  16281 
but  that  edition  was  very  incorrect.  There  was  a  fecond 
publiihed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  the  author,  and  in 
which  this  work  is  much  amended  ;  yet  feveral  miftakes  re- 
mained even  in  that.  The  fecond  part  of  the  Inflitutes  gives 
us  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  felect  ftatutes  in  the  lan- 
guages, in  which  they  were  firft  enacted,  and  much  more 
correct  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds 
to  theie  a  contrived  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning, 
wherein  he  (hews  how  the  common  law  flood  before  thofe 
ftatutes  were  made,  how  'far  they  are  introductory  of  new 
laws,  arid  how  far  declaratory  of  the  old ;  what  were  the 
caufes  of  making  them,  tq  what  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  were  either 
altered  or  repealed.  The  third  part  of  the  Inflitutes  con- 
tains the  criminal  law  or  pleas  of  the  crown :  where, 
among  other  things,  he  (hews,  in  regard  to  pardons  and  re- 
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ftitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by-  his  prerogative, 
and  where  the  afliftance  of  parliament  is  neceffarv.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  Inftitutes  comprehends  the  jurifai&ion  of 
all  the  courts  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of  par* 
liamenfr  down  to  the  court-baron.  This  part  not  being  pub- 
lifhed  till  after  his  deceafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  and 
'  fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynne,  efq;  and 
published  at  London  in  1669. 

We  have  befides  of  fir  Edward  Coke's  writing,  1.  A  trea- 
tife  of  bail  and  mainprize,  printed  in  1637  in4to.  2.  Reading 
on  the  ftate  of  fines  27  Ed.  I.  French  in  1662,  410.  3  Com- 
plete copyholder,  in  1640,  4to.  There  was  added  in  ano- 
ther edition  of  this  book  in  1650,  4to  Calthorpe's  reading 
between  a  lord  of  a  manour  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant, 
&c.  And  in  the  editions  in  12 mo,  1668  and  1673,  there  is 
a  fupplement. 

COKE  (Sir  John)  a  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  had  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  ftock  of  Latin  learning : 
for  Greek,  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  thefe,  was  not  at- 
tempted by  every  body.  He  led  the  life  of  a  country,  gentle- 
man, till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age ;  when,  upon  fome  re- 
putation he  had  for  induftry  and  application  to  buftnefs,  he 
was  called  to  a  painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  discharged  very  well.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  mafter  of  the  requefts,  and  then  fecretary  of  (Jate, 
which  he  held  till  he  was  near  fourfcore  years  of  age  ;  and 
was  then  turned  out  by  the  contrivance  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  make  room  for  fir  Harry  Vane,  who  fucceeded 
him.  He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  <*  a  man 
**  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  vigour  and  quick- 
ie nefs,  and  unendued  with  any  notable  virtues,  than  no- 
"  torious  for  any  weakneis  or  defect  of  understanding,  or 
**  tranfported  with  any  vitious  inclinations,  appetite  to  money 
?'  only  excepted.  His  cardinal  perfection  was  induftry,  and 
*c  his  moil  eminent  infirmity  covetoufnefs.  His  long  ex- 
"  perience  had  informed  him  well  of  the  ftate  and  affairs  of 
(i  England :  but  of  foreign  tranfadions,  or  the  common  in- 
"  tereft  of  chriftian  princes,  he  was  entirely  undifcerning 
Clarendon**  «f  and  ignorant," 

hift.  v.  1. 

?•  ♦*  COLBERT  (John  Baptist)  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one 

of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at 
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Paris  upon  the  31ft  of  Auguft  in  the  year  16 19;  and  de~ 
fcended  from  a  family,  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champaigne, 
xk>  ways  confiderabk  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His 
grandfather  i9  faid  to  have  beeh  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
hither  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  afterwards 
*traded  in  cloth,  and  at  laft  in  filk.  Otrr  Colbert  was  in* 
ftru&ed  in  the  arts "  of  merchandize ;  and  afterwards  became 
clerk  to  a  notary. .  In  the  year  1648,  his  relation  John  Bap- 
tift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  the  fervice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretaryof  ftate,  whofe  filter  he  had 
married  ;  and  here  he  difcovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exa&nefs 
in  executing  all  the  commiffions  that  were  entrufted  to  his 
care,  that  he  quickly  grew  dlftinguiflied.  One  day  his  pia- 
fter  fent  bim  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan, 
with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother  5  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert 
carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though 
the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some 
time  after  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  agenda  or  memorandums,  defired  Le  Tellier  to 
furnifh  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment:  and 
Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  nad  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in.  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the 
queen's  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal's  an^er.  But  his 
eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to 
his  late  mafter,  that  he  received  him  on  condition,  that  he 
fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
matter's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  dili- 
gence and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant. 
He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations 
of  that  minifter,  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences, 
that  he  was  entrufted  with  the  management  of  that  gainful 
trade  of  felling  benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places,  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the  contributions 
they  exacted ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely 
pleafed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation 
ef  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  (hewed  fome 
concern ;  and  to  perfuade  his  nolinefs  to  confent  to  the  dif- 
incamerating  of  Caftro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceffor  Urban  VIII,    Upon  the  whole,  cardinal* 
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Mazarine  had  (6  high  an  opinion  of  CoibertV  abilities,  and 
withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1661,  he  earneftly  re* 
commended  him  to  Lewis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  peribn  to 
regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  flood  in   much 

.  need  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded  :  though  it  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  and  fome  affront.  France  is  alfq 
obliged  to  this  minifter,  for  eftabliflring  at  that  time  her  trade 
with  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies :  a  great  defign,  and  from 
which  me  has  reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

In  the  year  1664,  Colbert  became  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings ;  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  (o  earneftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are 

t  at  prefent  fo  many  mafterpieces  of  architecture :'  witnefc  the 
palace  of  the  Fuiiliries,  the  Louvre,  -St.  Germain,  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  he  raifed  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel,  where  Lewis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture :  it  is 
now  a  palace  fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care:  he  formed  feveral  deflgns  for 
increasing  the  beauty  and  conventency  of  the  capital   city ; 

*  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The 
puWick  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter,  for  the  cftablifh- 
ment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  year 
1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  flalful 
profeflbrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted  at  law  by  the  mafter- 
paintefs  at  Paris,  joined  together ;  and  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  academy  for  fculpture  and 
painting.  Their  defign  was  to  keep  publick  exercifes,  for 
the  fake  of  improving,  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe&ion.  They  put  themfelves 
under  the  prote&ion  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chan- 
cellor Sequier  for  their  vice-prote&or ;  and  after  Maza- 
rine's death,  chofe  Sequier  for  their  protestor,  and  made 
Colbert  their  vice»prote&or.  It  was  at  his  follicitation,  that 
they  were  finally  eftabliflied  by  a  patent,  containing  new 
privileges,  in  the  year  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  prote&or 
after,  the  death  of  Sequier,  thought  fit,  that  an  hiftoriographer 
fhpuld  be  appointed,  wbofe  -bufinefs  it  fbould  be  to  colled 
all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations,  that  fhould  be  made  at 
their,  conferences.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  his 
majefty  was  pkafod  to  fettle  on  him  a  (alary  of  three  hun- 
dred livres.    To  Colbert  alfo  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge 
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are  obliged,  for  the  erection  of  the. academy  of  Sciences :  for 
the  making  of  which  the  more  ufeftd,hecaufed  to  be  ereded, 
'  in  the  year  1667,  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was, 
firft  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Caffini.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  mihifter : 
£be  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  fhe.  receives  by  the  union 
of  the  two  feasj  a.  prodigious  work)  begun  in  1666,  and 
finifhed  in  1680.  Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters 
of  a  more  private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  Society.  He  undertook  to  reform  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noble 
titles ;  which,  it  feems,  was  then  very  common  in  France* 
In  th?  former  of  thofe  attempts  lie  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  year  1669*  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affaira  relating  to  the  fea :  # 
and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  anfwcrable  to  the 
confidence  hi$  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fupprefled  feveral 
offices,  which  were  chargeable,  butufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  perceiving  the  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
be  flmt  up  the  chamber,  inftituted  by  the  edi£h  of  Paris  and 
Roan.  He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning 
criminal  courts;  and  was  extremely  (evere  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Tholoufe,  for  obftrucling  the  meafures  he  took  to 
carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  defign  in  reform* 
ing  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at'  law,  was  to  give 
the  people  more  leifiire  to  apply  theinfetves  to  trading :  for 
the  advancement  of  which  he  procured  an  edi&,  to  ereft  a 
general  infurance-officc  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  the 
year  1672,  he  wa^  made  minifter  of  ftate:  for  Jiow  bufied  fo~ 
eyer  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  publick  affairs,  yet  he  never 
neglected  his  own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  mif* 
fed  any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  fans  and  daughters  grown  up;  all  of 
which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great 
perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  matter's 
favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful  alli- 
ances. However  bufuiefe  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural 
turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  bo 
interrupted  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  nay  ferve  to  ihew* 
A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  hei  tome  piece  of  fer-  x 
vice;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw 
hfiffelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  preftnee  of  above  an  hundred  per- 
(qn$f  crying,  «*  1  beg  your  greatnefe,  in  the  name  of  God, 
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"  to  grant  me  this  favour."   Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling 

down  over  againft  her,  replied,  in  the  fame  mournful  tone, 

Vic  fcjean  «  j  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  dif- 

Bapt.  Col-     cc    .      ,    J      »J 

bm,Cologn,"  turbme. 

1695,  This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  upon  the  6th  of 

September  1683,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age :  leaving  behind 
him  fix  fons,  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat*  His  hair  was  black,  and  fo  thin, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  very  foon  to  make  ufe  of  a  cap. 
His  mien  was  low  and  deje&ed,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  af- 
pe&  item.  He  flept  little,  and  was  very  ioDer.  Though 
naturally  four  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to  aft  the  lover; 
and  he  had  miftrefies.  He  was  of  a  flow  conception',  but 
fpoke  judicioufly  of  every  thing,  after  he  had  once  compre- 
hended it.  He  underftood  bufinefs  per&dly  well,  and  he 
,  purfued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Tnus  he  filled  the 
moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and 
his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  reftored  the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce : 
and  he  erected  thofe  various  works  of  art,  which  have  ever 
fince  been  monuments  of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was 
a  lover  of  learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf; 
and  therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  fcholars 
in  other  countries,  while  he  eftablifhed  and  protected  acade- 
mies in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France  painters,  ftatua- 
ries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all  kinds,  who  were  any 
ways  eminent :  thus  giving  new  life  to  the  fciences,  and 
making  them  flourifh,  as  they  did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  wife,  a&ive,  generous-fpirited  minifter; 
ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  mailer,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in 
fliort,  to  every  thing,  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  inte- 
reft  of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate ;  and  every  nation  may  wifh  themfelves  bleffed  with  a 
Colbert. 

COLE  (William)  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 

born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  1626.  After 

he  had  been  well  inftru&ed  in  grammar  learning  and  the 

Wood's      clafficks,  he  was  entered,  in  1642,  of  Merton  college  in  the 

Athene      univerfity  of  Oxford.     In  the  latter  end  of  1650,  he  took  a 

Oxon.        decree  in  arts  ;  after  which  he. left  the  univerfity,-  and  retired 

to  Putriev  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and 

became  tne  moft  famous  Ampler  or  botanift  of  his  time.    In 

tfr?  year  1656,  he  published  at  Londoq,  The  art  of  fimpling, 

-or 
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or  An  introduftion  to  the  knowledge  of  gathering  plants^ 
wherein  the  definitions,  diviiiohs,  places,  descriptions,  and 
the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of;  with  which  was 
alfo  printed  Perfpicillum  microcofmologicum,  or  A  pro* 
fpeAive  for  the  difcovery  of  theleffer  world,  wherein  man  is  a 
compendium,  &c.  and  in  1657,  he  publiflied  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  paradife :  wherein  is  contained  the  hiftory  of 
plants,  herbs,  dowers,  with  their  feveral  original  names. 
At  length,  upon  the  reiteration  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1 660, 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  dr.  Duppa,  bifhop  of  Winchefter: 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662,  being  no  more  than  thirty 
fix  or  thirty  feven  years  of  age. 

COLES  (Eusha)  author  of  a  well-known  dictionary, 
was*  born  in  Northamptonfhire  about  the  year  1640  5  and  Wood's 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  was  entered  of  Magdalene  Athena 
college  in  Oxford.    He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree ;  and  0lKm' 

foing  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and 
)nghfh  to  foreigners,  about  the  year  1 663.  Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  ufhers  of  Merchant-Taylors  fchool j  but 
being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curi- 
ous and  critical  perfon  in  the  Englifh  and  Latin  tongues, 
did  much  good  in  his  profeffion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
and  neceflary  books  for  the  inftru&ion  of  beginners  j  the 
titles  of  which  are  thefe.  I.  The  complete  Englifh  fchool- 
matter,  printed  at  London  in  1674.  II.  The  neweft, 
plaineft,  and  fhorteft  fhort-hand,  the  fame  year.  III.  Nolens 
volens :  or,  you  lhall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no, 
containing  the  plaineft  directions  for  that  purpofe,  in  1675  ; 
to  which  is  added,  IV.  The  youth's  vifible  Bible,  being  an 
alphabetical  collection  from  the  whole  Bible  of  fuch  gene- 
ral heads,  as  were  judged  moft  capable  of  hieroglyphicks ; 
ill  unrated  with  twenty  four  copper-plates,  &c.  V.  An 
Englifh  dictionary  explaining  all  the  hard  words  and  terms 
ufed  in  arts  and  fciences ;  with  an  etymological  derivation 
of  fuch  terms  from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  or  any  other  language, 
in  1676.  VI.  An  Englifh-Latin,  and  Latin-Englifh, 
Dictionary,  bontaining  all  things  neceflary  for  the  trans- 
lating of  either  language  into  the  other.  To  which  end 
many  things  that  were  erroneous  are  rectified,  many  fu- 
perfluities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defeCts  fupplied,  ef- 
pecialljr  in  the  Englifh-Latin  part,  in  1677,  4to.  It  was 
reprinted  in  8vo,  and  has  undergone  more  than  twelve  edi- 
tions. 
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tions.  Mr  Ainfworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thdaurus 
linguae  Latinae  compendiarius,  gives  the  following  cha^ 
rader  of  it  5  and  fays,  that  the  author  hath  indeed  confide- 
ntly enlarged  the  EnglHh -Latin  part,  which  contained* 
many  more  Englifli  words  and  phraies,  •  than  any  Latin 
dictionary  publiihed  before  his  time.  But  not  a  few  of  thole 
words  are  now  entirely  obfblete,  many  of  them  interpreted 
in  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  worfe  translated  into  Latin.  And  the 
Latin-EngKih  part  is  very  defective,  bodi  with  regard  to 
the  feveral  ferifes  of  the  Latin  words,  and  the  citation  of  the 
Roman  writers,  proper  to  fix  their  authority.  VII.  The 
moft  natural  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Latin  by  comparing 
it  with  the  English  :  together  with  the  holy  hiftory  of  fcrip- 
ture-war,  or  the  facred  art  military,  in  1677.  VlIL  The 
harmony  of  the  four  evangelifts  in  a  theatrical  paraphrafe  on 
the  hiftory  of  our  Lord  JefusChrift,  in  1679*  IX.  The  young" 
Scholar's  beft  companion  :  or  Guide  from  the  A  B  C  to  the 
Latin  grammar. 

COLET  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  Englifli 
divine,  was  born  in  the  partih  of  St*  Antholin,  London,  in 
the  year  1466,  and  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  bit* 
twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befides  him,  one  and   twenty 
children.  In  the  year  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalene  col-  " 
ftaight't     lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  feven  y«ars  in  the  ftudy  el 
¥**t      r> logick  and  philofophy,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.    He  wm 
wood's      perfectly  acquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ftranger  to 
Athens      Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that 
°*aa'        they  might  iUuftrate  each  other's  meaning.   'He  was  forced 
however  to  read  them  only  in  their  Latin  tranftations ;  for 
.at  fchool,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  Greek 
Knight,  &c.  tongue  nor  at  the  univeruty,  when  he  went  thither;  that 
** ,4#        language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unne- 
ceflary  and  even  difcouraged,  in  that  feat  of  learning.   Hence 
the  proverb,  Cave  a  Graeeis,    ne  fias  Ha?reticus,   that  is, 
M  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you  become  an  heretick  5"  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer,   Grocin,   and  others, 
afterwards  profefled  to  teach  the* Greek  language  in  Oxford, 
they  were  oppofed  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  called  themfeWcs 
Trojans.     Colet  was  alfo  (killed  extremely  well  in  mathema- 
Wood,  ibid,  ticks  ;  fo  that  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learn- 
ing at  home,  he  went  and  travelled  abroad,  for  farther  im- 
provement y  firft  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy  5  and  feems 
to  have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from    the  year 
Knight,      1493  to  1497.     ^ut  before  hie  departure,  and  Indeed  when 
*'  *3'         he  was  but  two  years  (tending  in  the.  univefifity,  he  was  in- 
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ftiruted  to  the  re&ory  Of  Deningtoft  in  Suflfolk,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  by  a  relation   of  his  mother,  and  which  he         x 
held  to  die  day  of  his  death.    This  practice  of  taking  livings, 
while  thus  under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  mr.  Colet,  being  tnen  an  acolythe,  which 
is  one  of  their  feven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it. 
*  Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Knight, 
the  karned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budaeus  in  particular  j  p-  20>  «• 
and  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.     In  Italy,  he 
coritra&ed  a  friendihip  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  efpe-ibid. 
cially  with  his  own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lilly,  and*.  24. 
Latymer ;  who  were  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  then  but 
little  known  in   England,  under  thofe  great  matters  Deme- 
trius, Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolus  Barborus,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Sabinus.     He  took  this  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf in  this  language j  and  having  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity, 
he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
cularly,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jerome.  He  looked 
fometimes  aUb  into  Scotus,  and  Aquinas,  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 
conftitution  of  church  and  ftate  5  and  for  the  fake  of  giving 
a  polifh  to  all   this,  did   not  neglect  to  read  the  English  wood  &c 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres.     During  his 
abfence  from  England,   he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  York, '  and  inftalled  by  proxy  upon  the  5th  of 
March  1493-4.    Upon  his  return  in  the  year  1496,  or  1497, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft  in  July  fol-  Knight, 
lowing.     He  had  indeed,   before  he  entered  into  orders,  p.  *9» 
mat  temptations  from  his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afide 
ftudy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  ;  for  he  was  rather  lux* 
urioufly  inclined  j  but  he  curbed  his  paffions,  and  after  flay- 
ing a  few  months  with  his  father  and  mother  at  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  publick  le&ures  on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  with-  *W- 
out  ftipend  qr  reward ;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  ap*  3I-37- 
vail  croud  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.    And  here 
began  his  memorable  friendihip  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  about  the  end  of  the  year  1497,  which  remained  uh- 
(haken  and  inviolable  to  the  day  of  their  deaths.     He  con- 
tinued .thefe  ledtures  through  the  years  1497, 1498,  1499; 
and  in  the  year  1501,  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or 
to  threading  of  the  fentences.     In  the  year  1504,  he  com-  Wood,  &c« 
menced  do£or  in  divinity ;  and  in  May  1 505,  was  inftituted 
to   a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  London.     The  fame  year  and 
month,  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leaft. 
application  of  his  own 3  and  being  raifed  to  this  high  ftation; 

he 
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Jie?  began  to  refortn  the  decayed  difcipjine  of  his  cathedral. 
He  brought  in  a  new  pra&ice  of  preaching  himfelf  upon 
Sundays  and  great  feilivals,  and  called  to  his  affiftance  other 
learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowle,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  read  divinity-ledhires.     Thefe.  lectures  railed   in 
the  nation  a.  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
had  long  been  laid  afide  for  the  fchool  divinity;  and  fo  might 
be  faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation,  which  foon 
after  enfued.     We  cannot  but  think,  that  dean  Cblet  was 
in  fome  meafure  inftrumental  towards  it,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  effe&cd  j  for  he  exprefled  a  great  contempt  of 
religious  houfes,  expofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them, 
and  fet  forth  the  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 
gg?;gllt,       This  way  of  thinking  in  the  dean,  together  with  his  free 
p.  6a,        and  publick  manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  him* 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  expofed  him  to 
a  perfecution  from  the  bifhop  of  London ;  who,    being  a 
rigid  and  bigotted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corrup- 
tions in   his  church  fpoken  againft,  and  therefore    accufed 
him  to  archbifhop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring 
at  the  fame  time  fome  articles  againft  him*    But  Warham, 
well  knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  dean  Colet,  dif- 
mifled  him,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any 
formal   anfwer.     The  bifhop  however,    not   fatisfied  with 
that  fruitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards  to  ftir  up  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  againft  him  j  nay,  we  are  told  in 
tnfmi  mm-  bifhop  Latymer's  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble, 
ftol*  Jodoco  DUt  fljoula  have  been  burnt,  if  God   had   not  turned  the 
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Epift.  14. 


Thefe  troubles  and  precautions  made  the  dean,  weary  of 
lib.  15.  the  world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpofing  of  bis 
Lond.  1642.  effe£^  ^j  0f  retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful 
4104  p.  174.  elrate  without  any  near  relations,  for  numerous  as  his  bre- 
thren wex;e,  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  refolved,  in 
the  midft  of  life  and  health,  to  confecrate  the  whole  property 
of  it  to  fome  Handing  and  perpetual  benefaction.  And  this 
he  performed,  by  founding  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  of 
which  he  appointed  William  Lilly  firft  mailer  in  rlie  year 
1 5 1 2.  He  ordained,  that  there  mould  be  in  this  fchool  an 
high  mailer,  a  furmailer,  and  a  chaplain,  who  mould  teach 
gratis  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  children  divided  into  eight 
chiles  ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting 
then  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  pound  four  (hillings  and 
feven  pence  halfpenny  per  annum,  of  which  endowment 
he  made  the  company  of  mergers  truftees.    To  further  his 
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fcheme  of  retiring,  he  built  a  convenient  and  hand/brnenoufe 
near  Richmond  palace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  be- 
take himfelf;  but  death  prevented  him :  for  having  been 
feized  by  the  fweating  ficknefs  twice,  and  relapfing  into  it 
a  third  time,  a  confumption  feized  him,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  16th  of  September  1519,  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  hum- 
ble monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and 
only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was 
ereiSted  in  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which 
was  deitroyed,  with  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  general  con- 
flagration in  1 666  :  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  lir  William  Dugdale's  hiftoryof  St.  Paul's,  and  in  Knight's 
life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  buft  was  this 
inscription.  "  John  Colet,  do&er  of  divinity,  dean  of 
Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed 
this  life,  anno  15 19,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twife 
mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company 
"  and  miftery  of  mercers."  Lower,  there  were  other  in- 
fcriptions  in  Latin.  About  the  year  1680,  when  the  church 
was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  his  leaden  coffin 
was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  fattened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  his 
benefadions,  &c.  Befides  his  dignities  and  preferments  WooJ  - 
already  mentioned,  he  was  reftor  of  the  fraternity  or  gild  of  * 
Jefus  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  he  procured  new  fta- 
tutes;  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  king  HenryVIIIjj^^ 
and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  miftaken,  one  of  the  privy  council.  p.  .83.  * 

He  wrote  feveral  things;  and  thofe  which  he  publifhedEp»ft«i°^ 
himfelf,  or  which  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  death,  are  as  J00** 
follows.  I.  Oratio  habita  a  doftore  Johanne  Colet,  decano 
fan£K  Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  151 1.  This 
being  hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  among  archbifhop  Laud's  manufcripts,  is  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo 
is  reprinted  an  old  Englifh  translation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  author  himfelf.  II.  Rudimenta.  grammati- 
ces  a  Joanne  Coleto,  decano  ecclefiae  fan&i  Pauli  London. 
in  ufum  fchota  ab  ipfo  inftitutae:  commonly  called  Paul's  ac- 
cidence. London,  1539,  8vo.  III.  The  conftru&ion  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpecch  intitled,  Abfolutiflimus  de  ofto  oratio- 
nis  partium  conftru&ione  libellus :  which,  with  fome  alter- 
ations and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily's 
grammar,  Antwerp,  1 530,  8vo.  IV.  Daily  devotions :  or  the 
Vol.  III.  Bb  chii&an's 
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chriftia/i's  morning  and  evelring  facrifice.    This  is  laid  not 
''nipht,  p.   to  be  all  of  his  compofition.     V .  Monition  to  a  godly  life 
'"-■•  notcv  London.  1534,  1563,  &c.   VI.  Epiftolse  ad  Erafmum.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  printed  among  Eraimus's  epiftles,  and  fome 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There  are  frill  remain- 
ing in  manufcript  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  dean,  of  which 
the  curious  and  inquifitive  reader  may  fee  ah  account  in  his 
life  by  Knight.     It  is  probable,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  puolifliing  any  thing  himfelf ;  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy 
and  incorrectnefs  in  his  way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to 
expofe  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  criticks ;    and   betides, 
was  no  perfect  matter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which 
•     he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.   The  pieces  above  mention- 
ed were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his 
ftudy,  as  if  he  had  designed  they  fhould  lie  buried  in  obli- 
vion j  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  intended  to 
Wood,  &c.  be  underftood  by  no  body  but  himfelf.     With  regard  to  fer- 
Knight,  p.  mons,  he  wrote  but  few ;  for  he  generally  preached  without 
|8|B  notes. 

The  defcriptions,  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  cha- 
racter, are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tall,  comely, 
graceful,  well  bred  man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncom- 
mon. In  his  writings  his  ftylc  was  plain  and  unaffected  > 
and  for  rhetorick  he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing 
fiiould  be  taken  from  the  exact  rules  of  grammar ;  which, 
he  often  faid,  was  apt  to  obftrud  a  purity  of  language,  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  beft  authors.  This  con- 
tempt of  grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inaccu- 
rate, and  as  we  have  obferved,  laying  him  open  to  the 
criticks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very  mafterly 
ftile  ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular  and  adapted  to 
mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  learning, 
and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  the  great  fir  Thomas 
More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  a  very 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  reformation ;  and  he  and  Erai- 
mus  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down  thofe 
ftrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftick  di- 
vinity, and  intirely  routing  both  the  Scotifts,  and  Thomifls, 
who  had  divided  the  christian  world  between  them,  but  alfo 
by  difcovering  the  ihameful  abufes  of  monafteries,  and  the 
folly  and  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy  f 
to  which  places  he  gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived, 
and  left  not  a  farthing  to  them  when  he  died.  Cokt 
thought  fimple  fornication  in  a  prieft  more  excufable,  than 
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ptlte  anct  avarice  :  and  was  with  no  fort  of  fhefc  more  angry, 
than  with  thofe  bifhops,  who,  inftead  of  Shepherds,  a&ed  the 
part  of  wolves*  He  thought  none  more  execrable  than  they; 
becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions,  ceremonies,  bene- 
di&ions,  and  indulgences,  they  recommended  themfelves  tcr 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  while,  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
fiaves  to  filthy  lucre*  He  condemned  auricular  confeifion  t 
and  was  content  to  fay  mafs  only  upon  Sundays  and  great 
festivals,  or  at  leaft  upon  a  very  few  days  befides.  He  had 
gathered  up  feveral  authorities  from  the  ancient  father^ 
againft  the  current  tenets  and  cuftofns  of  the  church  ',  and 
though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governors* 
'  yet  he  (hewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  thofe  who 
difliked  the  way  of  worshipping  images*  As  to  his  moral 
qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  2  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend 
Erafmus,  in  an  epiftle  to  Jodo^us  Jonas*  which  we  have  al* 
ready  referred  to  more  than  once,  and  where  the  life,  man* 
tiers,  and  qualifications  of  Colet  are  profefledly  defcribed* 

COLLIER  (Jeremy)  ail  eminent  Englifh  divine,  wad 
horn  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgefhire,  September  23d  1650* 
His  father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  considerable 
linguift ;  and  fome  time  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  at  Ipfwich* 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  grandfather  likewife  was  a 
clergyman  fettled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  lived 
in  high  efteerth  He  was  born  at  Yeadon  near  Bradford,  and 
descended  from  a  gentleman's  family  of  that  name*  feated  at 
'Thirik  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Qui  in  Cambridgonire* 
Where  her  family  was  poflfefled  of  a  considerable  intereft,  and 
related  to  the  Sternes j  being  by  her  mother  defcended  from 
the  Keys,  or  Cays,  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire*  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  to  Cambridge,  and  adihitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius 
college  under  the  tuition  of  mr*  John  Ellys.  His  admii&on 
Dears  date  April  the  10th  1669,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
age.  He  took  the  degree  ©f  bachelor  of  arts  in  1672-3, 
and  that  of  matter  of  arts  In  a  676,  being  ordained  deacon 
on  September  the  24th  of  the  fame  year  by  dr*  Peter  Gun- 
ning bifhop  of  Ely,  and  prieft  February  the  24th  1677,  by 
dr.  Henry  Comptort  bifhop  of  London*  Having  entered  into 
priefls  orders,  Jbe  officiated  for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowa- 

&er  of  Dorfet'Sat  Knowle  in  iCen t,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
a  imall  reiiory  at  Ampton  near  St.  Edmund  s  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
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to  which  he  was  prefented  by  JameS  Cakhorpe  e(q ;  and  inftf- 
tuted  by  dr.  Anthony  Sparrow  brfliop  of  Norwich,  September 
the  25th  1679.    After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he 
refigtfed  it*  and  came  to  London  in  1685,  and  was  fome  little 
time  after  made  lecturer  of  Grays  inn.  But  the  revolution  come- 
Our  account  ;ng  0n,the  publick  exercife  of  his  function  became  impracticable, 
uklnfrom       Mr.  Collier  however  was   of  too  active  a  fpirit,    to  fit 
the  General  down  contentedly  and  fay  nothing ;   and   therefore  began 
diaionary,   the  attack  upon  the  revolution ;  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to 
are  therein  ^ave  been  the  &*&  written  on  that  fide  the  queftion  after  the 
formed,  i$  of  prince  of  Orange's  arrival,  with  a  piece  intitled,  Thedefer- 
mr.  Coilier's tion  difcufied  in  a  letter  to  a  country  gentleman.  London, 
own  drawing  jfcjjg^  ^to#   This  was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  dr. 
fcVdatjM.  *  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury,    called  An 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs^  &c.  wherein  kin* 
James  is  treated  as  a  deferter  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave 
iiich  offence,  that,  after  the  government  was  fettled,  mr.  Col- 
lier was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  was  at  length  difcharged 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial.     He  afterwards  publifhed 
the  following  pieces :  A  tranflation  of  the  9th,  10th,  nth, 
and    1 2th  books   of  ,Sleidan's  commentaries,    1689,  4to. 
Vindiciae  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  intitled,  An 
enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmifiion  to  the  fupreme  au- 
thority, 1689,  4to.     The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfo 
dr.  Burnet.     Animadverfions  upon  the  modern  explanation 
of  ii.  Hen.  VII.  cap.  1.  or  akingde  facto,  1689,  4to.    A 
caution  againft  inconfiftency,    or  the  connection   between 
praying  and  fwearing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  169c, 
4to.     This  difcourfe  is  a  diffuafive  from  joining  in  publick 
aflemblies.     A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Fhi- 
lobelgus  and  Sempronius,  1 690,  4to.  To-  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  October  1690.     This  is  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half 
fheet.     Dr.  Sherlock's  cafe  of  allegiance   confidered,  with 
fome  remarks  upon  his  vindication,  1691,  4to.  A  brief  eflay 
concerning  the  independency  of  church  power,  1692,  4to. 
The  defign  of  this  eflay  is  to  prove  the  publick  aflemblies 

! guilty  of  fciifm,  upon  account  of  their  ^being  held  under 
uch  bifhop6,  as  had  aflumed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  aflumed, 
the  fees  of  thofe,  who  were  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  mr.  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  \vere 
iii  his  power,  continue  to  oppofe  with  great  vigour  and  fpi- 
rit, 
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rit,  the  revolution  and  all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for  an 
occafion  to  feize  him.  That  occafion  at  length  came  ;  for 
information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
fccretary  of  ftate,  that  mr.  Collier,  with  one  mr.  Newton, 

•  another  nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  down  to  Romney 
marfh,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  meflengers  were  fent  down  to 
apprehend  them.  They  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
a  fliort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the  gate-  < 
houfe.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1692.  They 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  releaTcd ;  but  mr.  Collier  making 
a  fcruple  of  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
carried  in  it  an  acknowledgement  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
court,   in  which  the  bail  was  taken,  and  confequently  of  the  1 

power,  from  whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived, 
Airrendered  in  the  difcharge  of  his  bail  before  the  lord  chief     N 
juilice  Holt,  and  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon. 
He  was  releafed  again,  at  the  interceflion  of  friends,  in  a 
very  few  days ;  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempt- 

.  ing  to  fupport  his  principles  and  juftify  his  conduct.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which  it  is  faid, 
there  were  only  five  copies  printed.  The  cafe  of  giving  bail 
to  a  pretended  authority  examined,  dated  from  the  king's 
tench,  November  23,  1692 ;  with  a  preface  dated  Decem- 
ber 1692,  and  a  letter  to  fir  John  Holt,  dated  November  30, 
1692 :  and  alfo  a  reply  to  fome  remarks  updn  the  cafe  of  giving 
bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.  He  wrote  foon  after  this,  A 
perfuafive  to  confide  ration  tendered  to  the  royal  ills,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  church  of  England,  1693,  4to.  It  was  • 
afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with  his  vindica- 
tion of  it,  againfi:  a  piece  intitled,  The  layman's-  apology. 
He  wrote  al fa  Remarks  upon  the  London  gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Landen  in  Flanders. 
1693,  4to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  mr.  Collier,  till  the  year  1696 ;  and 
then  we  find  him  adding  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
to  fir  John  Friend  and  fir  William  Perl^ins,  who  were  con- 
victed of  being  concerned  in  the  aflaffination  plot.  The  faft 
was  this:  mr.  Collier,  with  mr.  Cook  and  mr.  Snatt,  two 
clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  attended  thofe  un- 
happy perfons,  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  upon  the  3d  of 
April ;  where  mr.  Collier  folemnly  abfolved  the  former,  as 
mr.  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impofition 
of  hands  upon  them  both.    This,  as  might  well  be  expe£ted,0f  gj^  ^[ 
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rnade  a  yery  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  aji  high 
jnfult  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government ;  for  which 
reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  figned  by  the  two  archbi- 
shops and  twelve  of  their  fuffragans,  in  which  they  fignified 
their  abhorrence  pf  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
piatical  and  feditjous  proceeding.     Qut  ecclefiaftical  ccnfure 
was  not  all  they  underwent:  they  were  profecuted  alio  in  the 
fecular  courts,  as  enemies  to  the  government.    In  confc- 
fluence  of  this,  mr.  Qook  and  mr,  §natt  were  committed  to 
jNewgate,  but  afterwards  releafed  without  being  brought  to  a 
(rial ;  bu(  rru*.  Collier  having  ftill  His  old  fcruple  about  put- 
ting in  bail,  aijd  abfconding,1  was  outlawed,  apd  (q  continu- 
ed to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  riot  fail  however  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  per),  as  ufual,  in  order  to  juftify  his  condud 
upon  this  occafiorj  j    and  therefore  pubhfhed  A  defence  of 
fhe  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkins  at  the  place  of 
execution ;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by 
a  paper,  iutitled  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the  archbifhopi 
and  bilhops,  &c.  the  firft  dated  April  9,  1696,  the  other  April 
21,  1696,  fa  which  is  added,  A  poftfcript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
palled  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated  April  25.  Alfo  A 
reply  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  Recording  to  the  directions 
of  tne  church  of  England,  &c.  dated  May  20,  1696 :  and  to 
anfwer  to  the  anirhadverfions  on  two  pamphlets  lately  pub* 
lifted  by  mr.  Collier,  &c.  dated  July  1,  1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  mr.  Collier  employed  himfdf 
\n  reviewing  and  finifhirjg  federal  mifcellaneous  pieces  of  his, 
which  he  publjfhed  under  the  title,  of  Eftays  upon  feveral 
rnoral  fubjeds.  They  confift  of  three  volumes  in  8vo;  the 
firft  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1627,  the  fecond  in 
1 705,  and  the  third  in  1 709.  They  are  written  in  a  wtry  extra- 
prdinary  rpafiner,  wjtf)  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and  wit,  and 
in  a  ftile  fo  eafy  and  flowing,  that  norwithftanding  the  preju- 
dice of  party,  which  ran,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  ftrong 
againft  him,  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  haye 
fun  tbrougfy  many  edjtjons  fince.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
firft  volume,  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  other 
two.  Ir  the  year  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
ftage9  by  pubhfhing  hi$  Short  view  of  the  immorality  ani 

Erqfanenefs  of  the  j£ngli(h  ftage,  together  with  tl>e  fenfe  of 
rftjquity  upon  this  argument,  Bvo.  This  engaged  him  in  * 
?'  ontroverfy  with  the  wits  of  thofe  times ;  and  Congreve  m 
Panljrugh,  whom,  with  many  others  he  bad  taken  to  taft 
yery  feverely,  appeared  openly  againft  him.  The  pieces  he 
fvrote  \n  t&$  p&$fli$i'  befides  tlje  firft  already  ajentkujed, 
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"were,  a.  A  defence  of  the  fhort  view,  being  a  reply  to  mr. 
Congreve's  Amendments,  &c.  and  to  the-  vindication  of 
the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8vcu  3.  A  fecond  defence 
of  the  fhort  view,  being  A  reply  to  a  book  intitled,  The 
ancient  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700,  8vo:  the 
book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  dr.  Drake.  4.  Mr. 
Collier's  Difluafive  from  the  play-houfe :  in  a  letter  to  a  per- 
ibn  of  quality,  occasioned  by  tne  late  calamity  of  the  tem- 
peft,  1703,  8vo.  5.  A  farther  vindication  of  the  fhort 
view,  &c.  in  which  the  objections  of  a  late  book  intitled,  A 
defence  of  plays,  are  confidered,  1 708,  8vo.  The  Defence 
of  plays  has  dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy 
with  the  ftage,  mr.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  urmoft  ad- 
vantage ;  and  fhewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as 
well  as  learning  and  reafon,  on  his  fide.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  labours  here  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  actu- 
ally produced  repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  decorum,  which  has  been  for  the  moft 
part  obferved  by  the  modern  writers  of  dramatick  poetry,  is 
intirely  owing  to  the  animadverfions  of  mr.  Collier.  What 
mr.  Dryden  faid  Upon  this  occafion,  will  {hew,  that  this  is 
not  obferved  without  fufficient  foundation.  "'  I  fhall  fay  the 
44  lefs  of  mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many  things  he  has  tax- 
**  ed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
**  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
<c  obfeenity,  profanenefe,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 
"  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
*c  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be  otherwife, 
•*  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
M  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
**  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  mr.  CongreveDryden't 
and  fir  John  Vanbrugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  mr.  preface  to 
Dryden,  and  made  an  ingenuous  confeffion  of  their  faults,  ***• ftUes* 
they  would  have  retired  with  a  better  grace  than  they  did : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  with  all  the  wit,  which  they  have 
fliewn  in  their  refpeftive  vindications,  they  make  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure. 

The  next  thing  mr.  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  great 
induftry,  rather  than  genius j  and  that  was  the  tranflating 
of  Moreri's  great  hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical, 
and  poetical  dictionary.  The  two  firft  volumes  were 
printed  in  the  year  1701,  the  third  under  the  title  of  a  fup- 
pfement  in  1705,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called  an  ap- 
pendix, in  1 72 1.  About  the  time  that  the  firft  volume  of 
the  dictionary  came  out,  he  publifhcd  a  tranflation  of  that 
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excellent   book   of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  con- 
cerning   himfelf:     to  which    is    added    the    mythological 
pi&ure  of  Cebes,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  tome 
overtures  were  made  to  engage  him  to   a  compliance,   and 
he  was  promifed  confiderable  preferment,  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge and  fubmit  to  the  government ;  but  as  he  be- 
came a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  conference,    he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms.     Afterwards 
he  publifhcd  in  two  volumes  folio,  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of   Great    Britain,    chiefly    of   England,     from    the  firft 
planting  of  chrjftianity,    to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  In 
Ireland,  collected  from  the  beft  ancient  hiftorians,  councils, 
and  records.     The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  publifhed  in  the  year  X708,  the 
fecond  in  17 14.     This  hiftory  which  is  written  with  great 
judgement,  and  contains,  befides  a  relation  of  fa&s,  many 
curious  difcourfes  upon  ecclefiaftical  and  religious  fubjeds, 
was  taken  to  talk  by  bifhop  Burritt,  bifhop  Nicholfon,  and 
dr.  Kennet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peterborough ;  but  was  de- 
fended by  mr.  Collier  in  two  pieces.     The  nrft  was  intitled 
An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifhop  Burnet's  third  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againft  mr.  Collier's 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ;  together  with  a  reply  to  fome  remarks 
in  bifhop  Nichollon's  Englifh  hiftorical  library  &c.  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft,  London,  1715  ;  the  fecond,  fome  remarks 
on  dr.  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  letters  ;  wherein  his  mifre- 
prefentations  of  mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved.  London,  1717.  We  can- 
not but  obferve,  to  mr.  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his 
great  impartiality,    in  the  fecond  volume  of  his   hiftory; 
which.is,  that  in  difculpating  the  prefbyterians  from,  the  im- 
putation of  their  being  confenting  to  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  has  {hewn,  that  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe,  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  that  power  they  did  op- 
pofe,  and  proteft  againft  that  bloody  a&,  both  before,  and 
p.  859,860.  after  it  was  committed. 

In  the  year  1713,  mr.  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related, 
was  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  dr.  George  Hicks,  who  had  him- 
felf been  confecrated  fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
bifhops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  February  23, 
1694;  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by 
frequent  attacks  of  the  ftone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  pro- 
bably contributed :  fo  that  he  publifhed  nothing  more,  but 
a  volume  of  practical  difcourfes  in  1725^  and  arj  additional 
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fermon  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  evil,  in  1726.  Befides 
what  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fame  prefaces  to  * 
other  men's  works ;  and  published  alfo  an  advertifement  againft 
bifhop  Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times ;  this  was  printed  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  and'  diperfed  in  all  the  coffee  houfes  in  the 
year  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Evening  poft,  No,  2254. 
He  died  of  the  ftone  upon  the  26th  of  April  1 726,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  Very  in- 
genious, learned,  moral,  and  religious  man  ;  and  though 
ftiff  in  his  opinions,  is  faid  to  have  had  nothing  {riff  or  pe- 
dantick  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
innocent  freedom.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country :  for  the  learned  father 
Courbevllle,  who  tranflated  in  French  the  Hero  of  Baltha- 
zar Gratian,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  praife  of  mr.  Collier's  mifcellaneous  eflays  j  which, 
he  fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond, 
La  Bruyere,  &c.  The  fame  perfon  tranflated  into  French 
his  fhort  view  of  the  Englifh  ftage;  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  with  ftrong  expreffions  of  admiration  and  efteem. 

COLLINS  (John)  an  eminent  accomptant  and  ma- 
thematian,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformift  divine,  and  born 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford;  upon  the  5th  of  March  1624.  Wood'i 
At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  book-  faftii  Ox0IK 
feller  at  Oxford ;  but  foon  left  that  trade,  and  was  employed 
as  clerk  under  mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  king  Charles  II. 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  noted  for  thofe  excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the 
gardens  of  king  Charles  I.  were  adorned :  and  under  him 
mr.  Collins  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks.  The  . 
intefline  wars  and  troubles  increafing,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and  went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years;  the 
grcateft  part  of  it  in  an  Englifh  merchantman,  which  became 
a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againft  the  Turks.  Here 
having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts, 
and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  genius;  upon  his  return  he  took  to  the  profeffion  of 
an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  treatifes  upon  *■$ 

practical  fubje&s.  In  the  year  1652,  he  publifhed  a  work 
in  folio,  intitled,  An  introduction  to  merchants  accompts : 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1665,  with  an  additional 
part,  intitled,  Supplements  to  acconiptantfhip  and  arithmetic^ 
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A  (mall  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intereft,  was  reprinted 
in  1685,  in  a  fmall  o&avo  volume.     In  the  year  1658,   he 
publifhed  at  London,   in  quarto,  a  treatife,   called,   The 
fe&or  on  a  quadrant;  containing  the  defcription  and  ufe 
of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
of  fun-diais,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  reflected  dial* 
ling,  from  a  glafs  placed  at   any  reclination.     In  1659,  he 
published,   in  quarto,   his  Geometrical  dialling ;    and   al fo 
'    the  fame  year,  his  Mariners  plain  fcale  new  plained.     In  the 
Philofophical  tranfadlions  of  the  royal  focicty  of  London,  of 
which  he  was   now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained 
and  demonftrated   the  rule  given  by  the  learned  jefuit  De 
Billy,  for  "  finding  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any 
c<  year  afligned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  the 
!**•  30.       "  Roman  induction  for  the  y fears  being  given/'    To  this  he 
for  Decemb.  j^  adefed  fome  very  neatly  contrived  rules,  for  the  ready 
1  ^'         finding  on  what  day  of  the  week,  any  day  of  the  month 
fells  for  ever ;  and  other  ufeful  and  necefTary  kalendar  rules. 
In  the  fame  tranfa&ions*  he  has  a  curious  dhTertation  con* 
No.  46.      cerning  the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.     In  No. 
for  April,    gg  fw  March  1 671,  he  has  given  a  moft  elegant  conftruc- 
*'         tion  of  that  chronographical  problem :  namely,  The  diftan- 
ces  of  three  obje&s  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made 
at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,   by  obferving  each  objed, 
being  given ;  to  find  the  diftances  of  thofe  obje£ts  from  the 
place  of  observation.    In  the  year  1680,  he  publifhed  a  fmall 
treatife  in  quarto,  intitled,   A  plea  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Irifc  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifh  caught  by  foreigners ; 
together  with   an  addrefs  to  the  members  of  parliament  of 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the  advance* 
mentoftin,  fiihery,  and  .divers  manufactures.    In  the  year 
1682,  he  publifhed  in  quarto,  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fifiiery  ; 
gtnd  in  the  Philofophical  tranfa&ons,  No.  159  for  May  1654, 
there  is  publifhed  a  letter  from  our  author  to  the  learned 
dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his  thoughts  about  fome  defe&s  in 
algebra.    Befides  thefe  produdions  of  his  own,  he  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  his 
time.    It  is  to  him,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pub- 
,        lication  of  dr.  Barrow's  optical  and  geometrical  ledures;  his 
abridgment  of  Archhnedes's  works,  and  of  Apollonius's  oe- 
mcks;   mr.  Branker's  tranflation   of   Rhonhis's    algebri, 
with  dr.  Pell's  additions  ;  mr.  Kerfey's  algebra ;  dr.  WalhYs 
hHfory  of  algebra;  mr.  Strode  of  combinations;  and  many 
ather  excellent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  unwea- 
ried felicitations. 
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While  Anthony  carl  of  *  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
fie  nominated  mr.  Collins  in  divers  references  concerning 
fuits  depending  in  Chancery,  about  intricate  accounts,  to 
affiil  in  the  ftating  thereof.     From  this  time  his  affiftance  Wood,  Ifc>i*. 
was  often  ufed  in  other  places,  and  by  other  perfons  5    by 
which  he  acquired,  fays  mr,  Wood,  fome  wealth  and  much 
fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  perfon  of  his  times ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal 
fifliery  company.     In  the  year  1682,  after  the  aft  at  Oxford 
was  hnifhed,  he  rode  from  thence  to  Malmlbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  be- 
tween the  Iiis  and  the  Avon  >  and  drinking  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, of  which   he  died,  at  his  noufe  on  Garlick-hilJ 
in  London,  upon  the  10th  of  November  1683*    About  five 
and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of 
Jiis  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
William  Jones,  efq;  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety ;  among  which 
were  found  manuscripts  upon  mathematical  fubjeds  of  mr. 
Briggs,  mr.  Oughtred,  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Scarborough,  dr.  Barrow, 
^and  mr,  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  multitude  of  letters  received 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learnedperfons,  par-  , 
ticulariy  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Wallis,   dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton, 
mr.  James  Gregory,  mr,  Flamftead,  mr.  Townley,  mr.  Baker, 
mr.  Barker,    mr.  Branker,  dr.  Bernard,  mr.  Slulius,  mr. 
JOeibnitz,  mr.  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others,    From^?g^ 
theft  papers  it  is  evident,  that  mr.  Collins  held  a  conftant  lttm**' 
correfpondence  for  many  years  wkh  all  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to 
procure  what  was  requifite  to  promote  real  fcience.     Many 
of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfical  knowledge,  if  not  afiually 
made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  about  by  his  endeavours. 
Thus  in  the  year  1666,  he  had  under  conitderation  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart; 
a  problem  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  navigation :  and 
fome  time  after  he  engaged  mr.  Nicholas  Mereator,  mr.  Gre- 
gory, dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  and  dr.  Wallis,  fe- 
derally, to  explain  and  find  an  eafy  practical  method  of 
doing  it,  which  excited  mr.  Leibnita,  dr.  Halley,  n*.  Ber- 
noulli, and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon  fuch  a  fiib- 
ie&9  to  give  their  Solutions  of  it.    And  by  this  means  the 
practice  of  that  moft  ufeful  propofition  is  reduced  to  the 
greateft  Simplicity  imaginable.    He  employed  fome  of  the 
fame  hands  upon  the  fbwtening  and  facjlitaung  the  method  of 
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computations  by  logarithms,  till  at  laft  that  whole  affair  was 
completed  by  dr.  Halley.  It  was  mr.  Collins,  who  engaged 
all  that  were  able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fciences,  in 
a  ftrift  enquiry  into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  which 
each  had  a  peculiar  talent  for.  He  fet  them  all  to  work, 
by  (hewing,  where  the  defect  was  in  any  ufeful  brancfc  of 
knowledge;  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  fuch 
an  enquiry;  by  fetting  forth  the  advantages  of  completing 
thai  fubjecl;  and,  laftly,  by  keeping  up  a  fpirit,  and  a 
Cen.  4»&.  warm  defire  of  making  further  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr*  Collins  was  likewife  the  regifter  of  all  the  new  im- 
provements made  in  the  mathematical  fcience  ;  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourfe ;  and  the  common  rc- 
pofitory,  where  every  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be 
found.    It  was  upon  this  account,  that  the  learned  (riled  him 
See  fnr.-Dc  "  the  Englifli  Merfcnus."     If  fome  or  his  correfpondents 
Maizeaci's  had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications,  there 
*7*?\t-   could  have  been  no  difpute  about  the  priority  of  the  inven- 
cueil  de  <H-  tion  of  a  method  of  analyfis,  the  honour  of  which  evidently 
wfea  piecct belongs  to  the  excellent  lir~Ifaac  Newton.    This  appears  un- 
Jur*?Ph.,lo'deniably  from  mr.  Collins  *s  papers,  printed  in  the  Commcr- 
reliiion  na-cium  epiftolicum  D.  Joannis  Collins  &  aliorum  de  analyfi 
turdle,  r hi- promo ta :  juffu  focietatis  regise  in  lucem  editum.     London, 

ftorie>tma- XnllL     m  quarto. 

m.Uibnitt,     COLLINS  (Anthonv)  a  very  extraordinary  man  and 
daike,       eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  efq;  a  gen- 
&  au&ej'ce-  deman  of  confiderable  fortune ;  and  born  at  Hefton  near 
lebret  au-    Hounilow  in  Middlefex,  upon  the  21ft  of  June,  1676.    He 
trun*         was  educated  in  claffical  learning  at  Eton  fchool,  and  re- 
Gen.  dift.  mpvpd  from  thence  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
\\q  had  for  his  tutor  mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Chichefter.     Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple ;  but  not  relifhing  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  abfeonded  it,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
letters  in  general.     In  the  year   1 700  he  publifhed  a  trad, 
intitled,  Several  of  the  London  cafes  considered.     He  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondencewith 
mr.  Locke,  in  the  year  1703  and  1704  ;  and  that  mr.  Locke 
had  not  only  a  common  friendly  regard,  but  even  a  prodi- 
gious efteem  for,  and  opinion  of  him,  appears  from  fome  let- 
ters of  that  great  man  to  him,  publifhed  by  mr.  Des  Mai- 
.  zeaux  in  his  collection  of  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
never  before  printed)  or  not  extant  in    his  works.    In  a 
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letter  dated  from  Oates  in  Eflex,  Oftober  29,  1703,  mr". 
Locke  writes  as  follows  :  "  You  complain  of  a  great  many 
**  defects ;  and  that  very  complaint  is  the  higheft  recom- 
**  mendation  I  could  dehre,  to  make  me  love  and  efteem. 
"  you,  and  defire  your  friendlhip.  And  if  I  were  now  fet- 
'*  ting  out  in  the  world,  I  fhould  think  it  my  great  happinefs 
*«  to  have  fuch  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relifh 
€*  of  truth,  would  in  earneft  feek  it  with  me,  from  whom 
I  might  receive  it  undifguifed,  and  to  whom  I  might  com- 
municate what  I  thought  true,  freely."  In  another  let- 
ler  dated  from  Oates,  September  n,  1704,  he  writes  thus: 
"  He  that  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own,  that 
44  friendfhip  is  the  natural  product  of  your  conftitution;  and 
"  your  foul,  a  noble  foil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  moft 
u  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendfhip. 
"  What  a  treafure  have  I  then  in  fuch  a  friend,  with  whom 
"  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  higheft  fpe- 
<c  culations  ?"  Mr.  Locke,  who  died  upon  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber 1704,  left  alfo  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered 
to  mr.  Collins  after  his  deceafe,  full  of  confidence  and  the 
warmeft  affection ;  which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection above-mentioned.  It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials, 
that  mr.  Collins  at  that  time  appeared  to  mr.  Locke  to  be 
an  impartial  and  difinterefted  enquirer  after  truth.  How  far 
that  great  philofopher,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  to  re- 
velation, would  have  altered  his  opinion  of  him,  had  he 
lived  to  fee  his  other  works  publifhcd,  is  not  very  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  conceive. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  publifhed  An  eflay  concerning  the 
ufe  of  reafon-  in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends 
upon  human  teftimony  :  a  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed 
inoftavo  tn  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  it  is  re- 
markable he  did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The 
fame  year  1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy,  then  on  foot 
between  mr;  Dodwell '  and  mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul.  We  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  controverfy,  under  the  article  of  Clarke :  as 
for  mr.  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it,  are  as  follow  : 
J.  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  containing 
fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonftration  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anf- 
wer  to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707,  in  8vo.  There 
was  a  fecond  edition  corrected  in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to 
mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell;  with  a 
poftfeript  to  mr.  Milles's  anfwer  to  mr.  Dodwell's  epiftolary 
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difcoiirfe,  1707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  9O1* 
reded  of  this  piece*  printed  in  1709.  3.  Reflations  on 
mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell* 
1 707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  correded  in  1 7 1  u 
4.  An  anfwer  to  mr<  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
mr.  Dodwell,  17089  in  8vo.  Of  this  there  was  a  fecond  edi- 
tion corrected  in  1711* 

In  December  1709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  Prieft- 
craft  in  perfection ;  or*  a  detection  of  the  fraud  of  infert- 
ing  and  continuing  that  claufe,  the  church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,   and  authority  in   controvert 
fies  of  faith,  in  the  twentieth  article  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.    And  in  February}  the  year  following* 
another  called.  Reflections  on  a  late    pamphlet,   intitled, 
Prieftcraft  in  perfection,  &c.  both  written  by  our  author* 
The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Prieftcraft  in  perfedkxi 
were  printed,  with  corrections,  in  i6ioin  8vo.    This  book 
occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubje&,  and 
was  reflected  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treatifes. 
Thefe  were  anfwered  by  mr.  Collins,  but  not  till  the  year 
1724,  in  a  work  intitled,  An  hiftorical  and  critical  eflay 
on  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England :  where- 
in it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  claufe*  the  church,  &c.  in* 
ferted  in  the  twentieth  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article, 
as  they  were  eftablifhed  by  aCt  of  parliament  in  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of  1 562  and  1571* 
This  eflay  however  was  principally  defigned  as  an  anfwer 
to  The  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  af- 
perfions  of  a  late  libel,  intitled,  Prieftcraft  in  perfection* 
wherein  the  controverted  claufe  of  the  church's  power  ia  the 
twentieth  article  is  4hewn  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  aS 
the  reft  of  the  articles  in  1710,  and  to  An  eflay  on  the  thirty 
nine  articles  by  dr.  Thomas   Bennet,  publifned  in  17*3 '• 
two  chief  works,  fays  mr.  Collins,  which  feem  written  or 
chofen  champions*  who  have  been  foppKed  with  materials 
from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to 
Introdoc-    put  their  materials  into  the  moil  artful  light*  ,  In  the  pre* 
tum  to  eflajr,  face,  he  teUs  us,  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  foli- 
*c.  p.  46.  cjtation$  of  a  worthy  minifter  of  the  gofpel;  who  knew  that 
he  had  made  feme  inquiries  into  the  modern  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  England ;  and,  particularly,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing An  hiftory  of  the  variations  of  the  church  of  England 
and  its  clergy,  from  the  reformation  down  to  this  time*  with 
an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on  occaiion  of 
the  faid  variations.     But  this  work  n$ver  appeared.    As  to 
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the  eflay  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 
the  demonftration,  promifcd  in  the  title  page,  and  given  in 
the  bode ;  which  b  as  follows :  "  The  articles  of  the  church 
u  of  England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  autho- 
C4  rity  from  the  convocation  of  1562,  which  firft  agreed  on 
c<  them;  and  from  the  convocation  of  1571,  which,  after  hav- 
<c  ing  revifed  and  made  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  them, 
<c  agreed  on  them  again.  The  way  of  paffing  ads  of  convo- 
<c  cation  is  by  the  fubfeription  of  tne  majority  of  the  members 
<c  of  each  houfe  by  themfelves.  The  manufcript  articles, 
"  which  palled  the  convocation  in  1562,  and  were  fubferibed 
€*  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes,  are  extant;  as  are  the  ma- 
c<  nufcript  articles  of  157 1,  with  the  fubferiptions  of  the 
<€  upper  houfe.  And  both  thefe  manufcripts  are  without  the 
M  claufe.  The  parliament  in  1571  did,  by  a  ftatute  intitled, 
c<  An  ad  for  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be  of 
u  found  religion,  confirm  articles  of  religion,  comprifed 
u  in  an  imprinted  Englilh  book  intitled,  Articles,  &c.  put 
u  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.  AU  the  EnglMh  printed 
*c  books  of  the  articles  extant  before  157 1,  and  while  the  par- 
u  liament  were  making  this  ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in 
"  the  ftatute,  and  were  without  the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  fol- 
**  lows,  that  the  claufe  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  con- 
u  vocation  nor  parliament."  The  reader  may  fee,  if  he  pleafes, 
the  whole  ftate  of  this  controverfy  in  mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiafti-  Put  n. 
cal  hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of  our  author.    B.  «t. 

In  the  year  1710,  -he  published  A  vindication  of  the  di-P**8***** 
vine  attributes,  in  feme  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin's fermon,  intitled,  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknow- 
ledge confuting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  In  March 
17 1 1,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  mr.  Le  Gere,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to 
London  the  November  following,  to  take  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  with  a  promife  to  his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he 
would  pay  them  afecond  vifit  in  afhort  time.  In  17 13,  he 
publifhed  his  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  (e&  called  free- thinkers;  which  made 
a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  particu- 
larly by  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  now  lord  bHhop  of  Win- 
chester, in  fome  queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  printed  in  his  colledion 
of  trails  in  8vo,  in  17 15  ;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis 
m  remarks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter 
to  F.  KL  D.  D.  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  in- 
genious and  learned  dr.  Bentley  \  and  the  perfon,.  to  whom 
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this  performance  is  addrefled,  dr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Chichefter.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  remarks  gave 
birth  to  a  pamphlet,  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Hare,  intitled, 
The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his  remarks  on 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking :  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Bentley* 
Lond.  1713.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  mr. 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  j  which  was  afcribed 
to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  difcourfe  of  free-thinkings 
and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  dr.  Hare:  who  having  obferved,  that  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger  is  able  to  damp,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  "  a  bare  enquiry  after 
"  the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and 
"  obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland  $ 
"  fo  great  is  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance 
€<  of  an  oppofition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free- 
c*  thinking  ?  is  not  their  book  a  demonftration,  that  we  are 
c<  in  pofTeflion  of  the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which 
<c  otherwife  they  durft  ne'er  have  writ?  And  that  they  would 
"  have  been  as  mute  as  fifties,  had  they  not  thought  they  could 
Ctagyman'j  "  have  opened  with  impunity  ?"  Dr.  Hare  afterwards  tells  us, 
thank*,  &c.  that)  u  t^e  repUted  author  of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever 
p'  *  "  <c  heard,  a  fober  man,  thanks  to  his  natural  averfion  to  intein- 
(€  perance ;  and  that,  he  obferved,  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
ibW.  p.  %i. "  of  fome  others  of  the  club  :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-think- 
ers, which  were  fuppofed,but  perhaps  without  fufficient  reafon, 
to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert,  for  undermining  the 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The  difcourfe  of  free- 
thinking  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with  fome  confidera- 
ble  additions,  in  17 13,  in  i2mo;  though  in  the  title  page 
it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  addition  the 
tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  correfted  from  dr.  Bentley's 
remarks ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and 
to  dr.  Hare's  Clergyman's  thanks. 

While  this  book  was  making  a  prodigious  noife  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing 
or  railing  againft  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  a- 
broad,  and  was  treated  refpeftfully  by  all  forts  of  people, 
priefts,  jefuits,  Calvinifts,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  into 
Holland,  as  we  have  laid,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders :  and 
he  intended  to  have  vifited  Paris;  but  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  obliged  him  to  return  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
the  1 8th  of  O&ober  17 13,  greatly  difappointed  in  not  having 
feen  France,  Italy,  &c.  In  the  year  17 15,  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Efiex,  and  a#ed  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace  and 
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.  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  a?  he  had  done  before 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.     The  Genera! 
fame  year  he  publtfhed,    in  8vo,  A  philofophical   enquiry d,&  •"■•»/» 
concerning  human  liberty :  which  was  reprinted  with   cor- 
rections in  the  year  17 17.     Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  re- 
marks upon  this  enquiry,  which  are  fubjoined  to  the  col- 
lection of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz ;  but  mr.  Collins 
did  not  publifti  any  reply  to  dr.  Clarke  upon  this  fubjeci, 
becaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  doctor  d«  m* 
had  the  advantage  over  him' in  the  difpute;  yet,  as  he  had  **»«**  pr  . 
reprefented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  j^JV^ 
and  improper  to  be  infifted  on,  our  author,  after  fuch  an  in-  diverfcs 
finuation,  found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  pieces, 
equal  terms.     The  enquiry  was  tranflated  into  French  by  theP#  1o* 
reverend  mr.  D — ,  and  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueil 
De  diverfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c. 
.  par  M.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c.  published  by  mr. 
des  Maizeaux  at  Amfterdam  1720,  2  vol.  in  i2mo.     In'  the 
year  17 18,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the  county  of  ElTex, 
to  the  great  joy,   it.isfaid,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  others,  Qttu  did, 
who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  them  from  the  laid 
county;    but  could  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having  been 
embezzled  or.fpent  by  their  former  treafurer.     We  are  told, 
that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  private 
cafh,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others,  till  it  could  be  raifed 
to  pay  them :  and  that  in  the  year  1722,  all  the  debts  were, 
.by  bis  integrity,  care,  and  management,  difcharged. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  he  published,  in.  1724, 
his  Hiftorical.  and  critical  eiTay  upon  the  thirty  nine  arti- 
cles, &c.  The  fame  year  he  publiihed  his  famous  book, 
called,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftiarf 
religion,  in  two  parts  ;  the  firft,  containing  fome  confidera- 
tions  on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the 
forme*,  and  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter*  The  fecond, 
containing  an  examination  of  the  fcheme  advanced  by  mr* 
Whifton  in  his  eflay  towards  reftoring  the  true  text  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating  the  citations  then  made  in 
the  New  Teftament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  apology  for  free 
debate  and  liberty  of  writing.  This  difcourfe  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  a  great  number  of  books ;  of  which  mr- 
Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
to  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophefy*  It  will  be  fufficient  for  us 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  moll  confiderable.  1.  A  lift  of 
fuppofitions  or  alTeriion*  in  rhc  late  diicouiic  of  the  grounds, 
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&c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  arty  teal  or  *irfhefl~ 
tick  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expeded  to 
be    produced.     By  William  Whifton,  M.  A.    1724,  8vo. 
In  this  piece  mr.  Whifton  treats  mr.  Collins,  together  with 
mr.  Toland,  in  very  fevere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds 
and  lay-craft.     2.  The  literal  accomplifhment  of  fcriptune- 
prophecies,   being  a  full  anfwer  to  a  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  &c.  By  William  Whifton.     3.  A  defence  of  chri- 
ftianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  wherein 
are  confidered  all  the  objections  againft  this  kind  of  proof, 
advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Edward 
Chandler  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  afterwards 
of  Durham  1    4.  A  difcourfe  of  the  connexion  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  die  Old  Teftament,  and  application  of  them  to 
Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D»  D>  reftor  of  St  James's  Weft- 
minfter.     This  however  was  not  intended  for  a  direA  anfwer 
to  mr.  Collins's  book»  but  as  a  fupplement*  occafioncd  there- 
by, to  a  propofitionv  in  dr.  Clarke's  demonftration   of  the 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion;  with  which  k 
has  fince  been  conftantly  printed.     5.  An  cflay  upon  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein   its  real  foundation 
upon  the  Old  Teftament  is  (hewn,  occaikmed  by  the  difcourfe 
of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Arthur  Aihley  Sykes.     Mr.  Collins 
gives  it*  as  his  opinion,  that  , of  all  the  writers  againft   the 
grounds,  &c,    Mr.  Sykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confiftent 
'    fcheme  of  things,  which  he  has  propofed  with  great  ckarnefe, 
Scherpe  of   politenefe,  and  moderation.     6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  pro- 
literal  pro-  phecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church.     In  fix  difcourfes 
pk«7»        delivered  at  the  Temple  church  in  1 724.  By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
D.  D.  then  deanof  Chichefter  and  mafter  of  the  Temple,  now 
*  lord  bifhop  of  London.    This  was  not  defigned  as  an  *  an- 
fwer to  the  grounds,  &c.  but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author.  The  reader 
will  find  the  reft  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the  grounds,  &c. 
enumerated  by  mr.  Collins  in  the  place  referred  to  above ; 
among  which  are  fermons,    London  journals,  Woolfton's 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.  amount- 
ing in  number  to   no  lefs  than  thirty  five,  including  thofe 
already  mentioned*     So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  mr* 
Collins,  in  fuppofing,  that  there  never  was  a  book,  to  which 
fo  many  anfwers  has  J)een  made  in  fo  (holt  a  time,  that  is, 
within  the  i'mall  compafs   of  a  couple  of  years,    as  have 
rwe  to    |,een  to  tjle  Djfcoude  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
lie-™  pio-  chnlhan  religion. 
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In  the  year  1726,  appeared  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophecjr 
Confide  red  ;  in  a  view  ef  the  contreverfy  occasioned  by  a* 
late  book,  intitled,  A  difcourife  of  the  grounds,  &c.  It  waaP 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  two  volumes  12010*-  and  reprinted 
at  London  with  c&rre&tons  in  1727*  8vo*  In  this  work 
mr.  Collins  mentions  a  diflertation  he  had  written,  but 
never  publifhed,  againft  mr.  Whifton's  vindication  of  the 
Sybilline  oracles  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  tofhew,  that  thofe 
oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  christians*  who  were 
thence  called  Sybillifts  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo  mentions  a* 
manufcript  difcOurfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it;  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  are,  1.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chrrftia* 
nity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.  By  Ed- 
ward Chandler  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  With 
a  letter  from  the  reverend  mr.  Maflbn,  concerning  the 
religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
daughter  of  die  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  poftfcript 
upon  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue.  Lond.  1728.  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  2.  The  neceffity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  chriftiajrt  revelation  afferted*  in  eight  fennons.  To 
which  ia  prefixed  a  preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late 
book,  intitled,  Th6  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  considered* 
&c/  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  1727*  in  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to 
the  author  6f  the  London  journal,  dated  April  r,  1727, 
written  by  dr.  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.  Mr.  Collins  replied 
to  the  two  laft  pieces,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  dr.  Rogers, 
on  occafion  of  his  eight  fermons,  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  them.  To 
which  is  added,  A  letter  printed  in  the  London  journal, 
April  1, 1727  :  with  an  anfwer  to  the  fame.  Lond.  1727, 
in  8vo,  page  143.  In  his  letter  to  dr.  Rogers,  he  obferves* 
that  die  doctor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words : 
"  A  confeflbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe. 
Ic  If  he  expe&s  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  in  earneft,  and  be- 
14  lieves  himlelf,  he  fbould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof 
u  of  his  fincerity.  What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  (hall 
w  fuiped  to  have  but  a  poor  foundation."  Thefe  fentiments,  Rogeri't 
mr.  Collins  tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  fidfe,  wicked,  in-  preface, 
human,  irreligious,  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  P»  4*« 
and  perfonally  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Scheme,  &c.  Letter  to 
He  remarks,  that  **  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  *f- *<*««> 
u  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  P-  ' 
M  avoid  deftrudion  oflifc  and  fortune,  &c,"  He  declares,  that  ib:d.F.  17, 
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the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is  "  the  caufe  of 

44  virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,   and  chriftianitv  ; 

44  that  it  is  the  political  intereft  of  all  countries ;  that  the  ae- 

"  gree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrength,  orna- 

4<  ment,  and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute 

44  to  the  defence  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  (hall  think  he 

"  has  aftexl  a  good  part  in  life ;  in  fhort,  it  is  a  caufe,  fays 

"  he  to  dr.  Rogers,  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  inte- 

44  reft  were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom 

44  for  me,  I  would  rather  fuffer,  than   in  any  caufe  what- 

44  foever ;  though  I  fhould  be  forry,  that  chriftians  fhould 

44  be  fo  weak  and  inconiiftent  with  themfelves,  as  to  be  your 

Ibid.  p.  n»,<4  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  fromme/* 

,,3-  .  His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death ; 

and  he  was  extremely  affli&ed  with  the  ftone,  which  at  laft 

put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley  fquare  London, 

General       December  the    13th   1729.     He  was   interred   at  Oxford 

Dictionary,  chapel,  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to   him  with   an 

epitaph  in  Latin.     It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 

all  the  reproaches  caft  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 

he  declared,  juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  "  That  as  he  had 

4<  always  endeavoured  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  to  ferve 

44  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he 

4C  was  going  to  that  place,  which  God  had  defigned    for 

"  them  that  love  him."    Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  c<  the 

4*  catholick  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man  ;** 

and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant 

regard  to  thofe  principles.     His  library,  which  was  a  very 

large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters,  to 

whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights  and  afEftanee* 

in  his  power,  and  even  furnifhed  his  antagonifts  with  books 

to  confute  himfelf ;  directing  them  at  the  fame  time  how 

to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force,  of  which  they  were 

capable.     We  are    told,    that    "  the    corruption    among 

4*  chriftians,  and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy,    had 

given  him  a  prejudice  againft  the  chriftian  religion;   and 

at  laft  induced  him  to  think,  that  upon  the  foot  on  which 

See  extraa   "  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  pernicious  to  mankind."     Mr.  Col- 

of  a  letter    ]Jns  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf  a  pretty  broad  intimation, 

fn°the  B:V   *at  *ie  ^ac^  ac^ualty  renounced  chriftianity.  Thus,  in  anfwer 

liocheque     to  dr.  Rogers,  who  had  fuppofed  that   it   was  mens  empty 

raifonoce      lulls  and  paftions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which  made  them 

til  fifan1*1  *kPart  *rom  *c  S°^e'»  ne  acknowledges,  that  44  it  may  be, 
dei'Eurjpe,  "  anc*  *s  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  reje&  the 
tom.  iv.       "  gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vices  and  immo- 
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€*  ralities.  It  would  be  ifery  ftrange,  fays  he,  if  chriftianity, 
<c  which  teaches  fo  much  good  morality,  and  fp  juftly  con- 
cc  demns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are  prone,  was  not 
**  rejected  by  fome  libertines  on  that  account ;  as  the  fc- 
**  vcral  pretended  revelations,  which  are  eftablifhed  through- 
c*  out  the  world,  are  by  libertines  on  that  very  account. afro. 
Ci  But  this  cannot  be  tne  cafe  of  all  who  reject  the  gofpel. 
**  Some  of  them  who  reject  the  gofpel,  lead  as  good  lives 
"  as  thofe,  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, to  the  advantage  of  chriftians,  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, between  them  and  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  heathens  Letter  to 
or  others,  who  reject  chriftianity."  dr*  RoS*"» 

Upon  the  22d  of  July  1698,  when  mr.  Collins  was  juftp'  103, 104' 
entered  into  his  23d  year,  he  married,  Martha,  the  daughter 
of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the  year  following  lord 
mayor  of  London ;  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  Henry,  the  elder  of  his  General  did. 
fonsi  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born 
in  October  1 70 1,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  a  fine  underftanding,  and  of  good  learning.  He 
was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  upon  the  20th  of 
December  1723.  The  year  after  mr.  Collins  married  a 
fecond  wife,  namely,  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter 
Wrottefley,  bart.  but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daugh- 
ters furvived  him,  and  were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLSTON  (Edward)  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for 
his  benefactions  and  charities,  was  the  eldeftfon  of  William 
Colfton,  efq;  an  eminent  Spanifh  merchant  in  Jiriftol,  and 
born  in  that  city  upon  the  2d  of  November,  1636.  HeBiof/aphi* 
was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time  in  Spain .  Bminn,ca« 
as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered there  by  aflaflins.  He  inherited  a  handfome  fortune 
from  his  parents,  which  received  continual  additions  from 
the  fortunes  of  his  brethren ;  all  of  whom,  though  nume- 
rous, he  furvived.  This  family  fubftance  he  increafed  im- 
menfely  by  trade ;  and  having,  as  we  would  willingly  hope, 
no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of  it  in  acts 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  ' 

In  the  year  1691,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the, 
charge  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  St.  Mi-? 
chael's  hill  alms-houfe  in  Briftol ;  and  endowed  it  with  lanfls, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  two  hundred  eighty  two 
pounds,  three  (hillings,  and  four  pence. 
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The  fame  year  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple 
gate  in  that  city,  to  the  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  twenty  four  pounds. 

In  1696,  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple- 
ftreet  in  the  fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool 
and  dwell ing-houfe  for  a  mafter,  to  inftruft  forty  boys,  who 
are  alfo  to  be  clothed,  inftrucled  in  writing,  arithmetick, 
and  the  church-catechifnj.  The  eftate  given  for  this  charity 
amounts  to  eighty  pounds  yearly,  clear  of  all  charges. 

In  1702,  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds,  towards  rebuilding 
queen  Elizabeth  s  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in  Briftol  5 
and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there,  ap- 

Eropriated  an  eftate  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  clear  of  charges, 
efides  ten  pounds  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices. 

In  1708,  he  fettled  his  great  benefaction  of  the  hpfpital 
of  St.  Auguftin  In  Briftol,  confuting  of  a  mafter,  two  ufbers, 
and  one  hundred  boys  j  fof  the  maintenance  of  which  boys, 
he  gave  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pounds,  fifteen 
{hillings,  and  fix  pence  farthing  a  year.  The  charge  of  firft 
fetting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  the 
purpofe,  amounted,    it  is  faid,    to   about  eleven  thoufand 

pounds. 

He  gave  alfo  fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  rhinifter  of  AII» 
Saints  in  Briftol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuck 
day  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  one  pound  a  year 
to  the  clerk  and  fexton :  alfo  fix  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for 
a  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate 
there ;  and  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  .for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  fermpna 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubjedts  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  fubjects  are  thefe  ;  The  Lent-fail ;  againft  atheifm  and 
infidelity  5  the  catholicjc  church  ;  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  \  the  powers  of  the  church ;  baptifm  j  confir- 
mation ;  confeflion  and  abfolutlon ;  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome  j  enthufiafmand  fuperftitibn;  reftitution  j  frequent- 
ing the  divine  fervice  j  frecjuerit  communion  $  the  pai&on 
of  our  blefled  Saviour, 

He  beftowed,  laftly,   upwards  of  two  thoufand   pounds 
in  occasional  charities  and  benefactions  to    churches    arid 
charity-fchools,  all  within  the  city  of  Briftol,     Let  us  pio* ' 
teed  now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fame  general  way,  what  he 
fceftowed  elfewhere.     In  the  firft  place  then, 

•   He  gave  fix  thoufand  pounds  for  the  augmentation  of  fixty 
feialj  livings,  the  diftributioii  of  which  was  to  b$  after  this 
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manner.  Any  living,  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifh, 
which  did  receive  this,  (hould  be  obliged  to  raife  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
raifed  by  mr.  Colfton :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  grant  .?^on** 
of  this  bounty.  ™/i«. 

He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London   two  1728,  at  the 
thoufand  pounds,  with   which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  ofbcs:nnin8- 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ; 
and  be  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  five  hundred  pounds.     To 
Chrift's-hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  one  thoufand  pounds,  and 
one   thoufand   pounds   more,  by  will.     To  the  hospitals  of  % 
St.  Thomas   and   Bethlehem,    five    hundred  pounds    each. 
To  the  work-houfe  without  Bifhopfgate,  two  hundred  pounds. 
To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in   foreign  parts, 
three  hundred  pounds. 

He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  people  at  Shene  in 
Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to  Mortlajce  in  the 
fame  county,  where  he  died :  that  is,  he  gave  forty  five 
pounds  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  years  after  his 
death,  for  cloathing  and  educating  twelve  boys  and  twelve 
girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  eighty  five  pounds,  he  being  fo 
many  years  old,  to  eighty  five  poor  men  and  women  there, 
to  eacn  one  pound,  to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  continued 
for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the 
direction  of  his  executors :  either  to  place  out  every  year 
ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  letting 
up  ten  young  tradefmen,  to  each  ten  pounds.     • 

He  gave  likewife  to  eighteen  charity-fchools  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  five  Hounds. 

Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefter 
in  Lancashire,  twenty  pounds  ;  and  towards  the  building  of 
a  church  at  Tiverton .  in  Devonfhire,  fifty  pounds. 

Befides  thefe  known  and  publick  benefactions,  he  gave 
away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives 
us  to  underftand,  that  thefe  did  not  fall  much  fhort  of  his 
publick.  We  have  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader, 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewife  ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any, 
whofe  fituations  and  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  imi-  , 
tate  mr.  Colfton,  even  in  the  moft  diftant  degree.  But  if  . 
there  were  ever  ft>  many,  we  {hould  not  perhaps  be  fo  for-  . 
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ward  to  advife  them- to  imitate  him:  not  that  wc  do  not 
think  as  highly  as  pofiible  of  a#s  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, but  then  we  muft  own  ourfelves  fully  perfuaded,  that 
charity-fchools  and  eftabliftments,  when  once  they  grow 
numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remedy ;  and  often,  we  fear,  inftead  of  preventing 
indigence  and  mifery,  are  no  fmall  encouragements  to  that 
flothful  and  extravagant  way  of  life,  which  leads  dire&ly 
to  them.  Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  howe- 
ver it  may  eyince  the  generofity  of  the  giver,  generally  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  receiver.  much  delicacy  and 
judgement  are  required  to  djfpofe  of  gratuities  fo  as  to  make 
the  parties  relieved  the  better  for  them,  Mr.  Colfton  feems 
to  have  pofle(fed  no  fmall  (hare  of  this  judgement ;  for  among 
other  i nitances  of  it>  one  may  be  noted  in  his  never  giving 
any  thing  to  common  beggar 5.  This  he  never  did ;  but 
He  always  ordered,  that  poor  houfe-keepers,  lick  and  de- 
cayed perfons,  fhould  be  fought  out  as  the  fitteft  objects 
of  his  charity.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  though 
charity  was  mr,  Colfton's  fliining  virtue,  yet  he  poflefled 
Other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  temperance,  mceknefs,  cyennefs  of  temper,  patience, 
and  mortification.  He  always  looked  chearful  and  plea~ 
fant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  re- 
markably circumfpecl:  in  all  his  actions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  from  bufinefs, 
and  came  and  lived  at  London,  and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry, 
where  he  had  a  country  feat.  Here  he  died  upon  the 
nth  of  October  1721,  almoft  eighty  five  years  old  j  and 
Was  buried  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church  of 
All-faints  in  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his. 
niemory,  on  which  are  enumerated  his  publick  charities! 
already  mentioned  in  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  dr,  Harcourt,  and  printed  at  London  the  ftm? 
year. 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher)  a  Genoefe,  and 
famous  in  hiftory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was 
born  in  the  year  144.2.  Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  wq 
arc  chiefly  obliged  for  this  account  of  him,  would  fuggeft 
to  us,  that  he  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  confiderabk 
family;  but' it  is  generally  believed,  that  his  father  was  a 
wooll-comber,'  an4  that  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame  trade  too> 
Jifl,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  navi- 
gation.   In  hi$  early  years  he  appljed  himfelf  f$>  mucfi  to  the 
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fhidy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  necefla- 

2  to  underftand  cofmography ;  and  becaufe  he  thought, 
at  he  fliould  not  even  yet  be  perfect  in  this  art,  unlefs  he 
was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  jn  order  to 
defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.  He  had  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to 
lay  before  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  a 
plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world :  for  he  had  firmly 
oerfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fome 
fay  he  had  the  bint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there 
mull  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean. 
But  the  king,  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no 

Srreat  encouragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient 
or  him  to  furnifli  out  (hipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe 
perhaps  he  looked  upon  his  projeft  as  a  very  extravagant  and 
vifionary  one.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fucceeded  abundantly  better  j 
for  though  their' ecclefiaftical  counfellors,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme,  oppofed  it  ty  al- 
ledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  difcovering  what 
fo  many  fldlful  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufand  years  had  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who, 
in  his  City  of  God,  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoffihle, 
that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  go- 
ing out  of  one  hemifpnere  into  another,  yet  their  majefties 
contented  at  laft  to  furnifh  him  with  three  caravels  and  a 
proper  number  of  men.  With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gome- 
ra  the  6th  of  September  1492,  which,  as  his  (on  fays,  may 
be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fetting  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  though  he  had  fet  out  from  Granada  the  12th 
of  May  preceding.  He  failed  weft  ward  till  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  he  difcovered  the  iflands,  and  landed  at  the 
Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands, 
*  The  Indians  were  aftonifhed  at  the  fight  of  the  (hips, 
believing  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  im- 
patient  to  know  what  they  were,  nor  were  the  Europeans 
lefs  hafty  to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon 
fatisfied  by  their  going  on  fliore,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  in  the  ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed 
from  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which 
were  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac-  t 
qtiaint  Ferdinand  with  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation ; 
and  therefore  fet  out  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
voyage  $f  fifty  days,  in  May  1493.  When  he  had  acquainted 
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the  council  with  the  means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  pro* 
vinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  in  quality  of  admiral 
pf  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privileges  he  would 
defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  pofterity,  and 
gave  him  for  arms  a  fca  argent  and  azure,  fix  iilands  or, 
under  the  cope  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  world  as  creft,  and 
thefe  words 


Por  Caftilla,  y  por  Leon, 
Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 

^      ■«  •  m  •      a  ^      to 


Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the 
Indies,  where  he  difcoycred  more  i (lands,  and  Jamaica  amongft 
them,  made  many  fettlements,  and  fome  conauefts.  But 
envy  now  began  to  work  againft  him,  and  malicious  {lander* 
ers  were  taking  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  ira- 
preflions  upon  the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  diflionour,  by 
giving  him  falfe  information  about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
This  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he 
did  upon  the  idth  of  March  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coafts 
of  it  upon  the  8th  of  June,  after  making  fome  flay  at  the 
iflands  in  his  road.  In  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the  firft  difcovery 
he  made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
fulfilled  that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the  cho- 
rus of  his  Medea,  fpeaks  thus : 

Venient  annis 
Saecula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincuk  rerum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Pateat  teUu6,  Typhyfque  novas 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  fit  tserrit 

Ultima  Thule. 

that  is,  in  pjain Language,  c<  late  pofterity  fliall  fee  the  time, 
"  when  the  weftern  ocean  fliall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all 
"  things;  but  a  vaft  continent  (hall  appear,  a  new  world  be 
"  difcovered,  nor  fhall  Thule  be  any  longer  the  remotcft 
c<  region  of  the  earth." 

In  the  beginning  of  Q£tobcr  1500,  he  was,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  falfe  informations  and  jrialicious  complaints 
againft  him,  apprehended  and  fent  to  Spain  in  irons  s  but 
prefendy  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  ia  queft  of 
more  new  lands.  After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by 
water,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  May  1500* 
He  was  buried  by  the  king's  order,  magnificently  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville  :  and  haa  this  epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb,  in. 
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memory  of  his  renowned  a&ions  and  difcovery  of  the  In- 
dies. 

A  Caftilia,  ya  Leon 

Nuevo  munao  dio  Colon, 
that  is, 

Columbus  gave  Caftile  and 

Leon  a  new  world : 
for  Columbus  was.  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America,  al- 
though it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by 
the  encouragement  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in 
1 497  f°me  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus. 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in 
the  year  1645  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  age  in  his  epitaph  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  any  confiderable  note;  .yet,  as  it  feems,  were  of 
ability  fufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place ;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  the  18th  of  April  1659,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Sidney  ouffex  college  in  Cambridge.  He  took  a  Bfogr 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1666, 
had  likewife  his  grace  for  mailer  of  arts,  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity. 
He  was  alfo  created  dr.  in  divinity  between  the  years  1676 
and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  univerfity 
regifters,  it  is  fuppoicd  he  had  that  degree  conferred  on  him 
at  Lambeth.  On  the  5th  of  July  1677,  he  was  made  byibik 
^rchbifhop  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  pf  York  j  and 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1683-4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the 
praecentorfliip.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, he  was  nominated,  upon  the  23d  of  April  1691,  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  wqs  chaplain 
to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
in  the  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  upon  the  25th  of 
November  1699,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  $nd  was  bu- 
ried at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  ofwhich  if  feerns  he  w$s  reftpr. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  re-  ibi^ 
lating  to  the  Common  prayer;  as,  1.  A  icholaftical  hiftory 
of  the  primitive  and  general  life  of  liturgies  in  the  christian 
church  j  together  with  an  anfwer  to  mr.  Davi>d  Clarkfon's 
late  difcourie  cpnp ernjng  liturgies.  J^o^d.  ?6gb :  dedicated  to 
ipxg  William  and  qiveen  m*ry.  2.  A  $onap&r*w  to  the,  te^p- 
fje.  i  or*  A  help  tq  4erotion  in  the  ujfe  pf  the  Common 
.   .     •  '  "prayer, 
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prayer,  in  two  parts :  the  jfirft  on  morning  and  evening  prayer  ; 
the  fecond,  on  the  Litany,  with  the  o^cafional  prayers  and 
thankfgivings,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1679.  3.  A 
companion  to  the  altar,  or,  an  help  to  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  difcourfes  and  meditations  upon  the 
whole  communion  office,  dedicated  to  the  archbifhop  of 
York.  The  imprimatur  bears  date  January  21,  167  3-4 ;  and 
it  was  fo  well  received,  that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685. 
4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm, 
and  Confirmation,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  companion  to 
the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  dr.  Tillotfon  then  dean  of  Can- 
terbury.. 5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  offices  in  the 
Common  prayer,  namely,  Matrimony,  Vifitation  of  the  fick, 
Burial  of  the  dead,  Churching  of  women,  and  the  Commi- 
nation.  Thefe  four  laft  articles  were  reprinted  together  in 
one  volume  folio,  1701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William, 
6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  making  bifhops, 
priefts  and  deacons,  printed  in  1699,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to 
archbiftiop  Tenifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the  whole 
Common  prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  fuch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  printed  in 
1684,  8voj  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark. 
'  8.  Roman  forgeries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firft 
centuries  :  together  with  an  appendix  concerning  the  forge- 
ries and  errors  in  the  annals  of  Baronius.  Lond.  1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Cqmber,  doflor  in  divi- 
nity, who  lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  col- 
■•  Brit,  lege  in  Cambridge.  This  laft  was  was  born  in  Suflex  up- 
on the  ift  of  January  1575,  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, upon  the  nth  of  May,  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the 
fame,  upon  the  fecond  of  October,  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle,  upon  the  28th  of  Auguft  1630;  and 
lworn  in  mailer  of  Trinity  college,  upon  the  12th  of  October, 
163 iP  In  1642,  he  yras  imprifoned,  plundered,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments ;  and  died  upon  the  28th  of 
February  1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  An  hiftorical 
vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,  againft  mr.  Seldcn's 
hiftory  of  tythes.  4to. 

» 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  cebrated  grammarian 
and  proteftant  divine,  was  born  in  Moravia  upon  the  28th 
BayifiDift.  of  March  1592.  Having  fhidied  in  feveral  places,  and  pqr* 
ticularly  at  Herborn,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1014,  and  was  made  reftor  of  a  college  there.  He 
was  ordained  minifter  in  161 6,  and  two  years  after  became 

paftox 
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paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulnec :  at  which  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed mailer  of  a  fchool.  lately  ereded  there.  He  had  then  a 
great  projeft  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new 
method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  publifhed  fome  eflays* 
for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  other  pieces  on 
that  fubjed,  which  were  deftroyed  in  1621,  when  the  Spa- 
niards plundered  his  library,  after  having  taken  the  city. 
The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed  by  an 
edid  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very  hot  the  year 
after,  Come ni us  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught 
Latin  there.  There  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  his  book 
intitled,  Janua  linguarum  referata,  or,  the  gate  of  languages 
unlocked:  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
though  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  "  I 
"  never  could  have  imagined,  fays  he,  that  this  little  book 
(C  calculated  only  for  children,  mould  have  met  with  uni- 
«*  verfal  applaufe  from  the  learned.  This  has  been  juftiiied 
"  by  the  letters  I  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned 
€*  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  they  highly  congra- 
**  tulate  me  on  this  new  invention  ;  as  well  as  t>y  the  verfi- 
tt  ons  which  have  been  emuloufly  made  of  it  into  feveral 
c*  modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated  into 
<c  twelve  European  languages,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 
"  miaa,  Poliih,  German,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  Englifh,  French, 
"  Spanifh,  Italian,  Hungarian;  but  likewife  into  the  Afi- 
"  atick  languages,  as  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  even 
**  die  Mogul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  Eaft  Indies."     Comenmt 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  epift.  <tedi- 
that  the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  the  "'•**<*«»• 

£ar  1638,  and  offered  him  a  commiffion  for  the  new  regu-^JJ^" 
:ing  all  the  fchools  in  that  kingdom ;  which  offer  however 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  but  only  promifed  to 
alEft  with  his  advice  thofe,  who  (hould  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute that  commiffion.  He  then  tranflated  into  Latin,  a 
piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concern- 
ing the  new  method  of  inftrufting  youth,  a  fpecimen  of 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  rarfophiae  Prodromus, 
that  is,  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning.  This  made 
him  confidered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  method 
of  teaching  ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  defircd  his  af- 
fiftance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.  Comeniusga  je.tpja< 
arrived  at  London  in  September  1641,  and  would  have  been 
received  by  a  committee,  to  whpm  he  might  have  prppofed 
his  plan,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much 
with  other  matters.    The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in 

England 
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England  Viewed  Comenius,   that  this  was  not  a  jun&wt 
favourable  to  his  defigns?    he  went  therefore  to  Sweden, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  publick  welfare  very  much  at 
heart,     tie  arrived  there  in  Auguft   1642,  and  difcourfed 
with  Oxenftiern  about  his  method  :  the  refiilt  of  which  con- 
ference was,  that  he  fhould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Prufta* 
and  compofe  it.    In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geef  fettled  a 
considerable  ftipend  upon  him,  by  which  means  Comenius* 
now  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fehotri,  em- 
ployed himfelf  wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods  tot 
thofe  who  inftru&ed  youth.    He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbing 
in  this  ftuiy,  after  which  he  returned  to  Sweden*  to  {hHt 
his  compoutions.    It  was  examined  by  three  commiffioners* 
who  declared  it  worthy  of  beine  made  publick*  after  the  au-  ' 
thor  fhould  have  finimed  it.    He  fpent  two  more  years  up- 
on it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return  to"  Lefafr 
tfi  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigifmuitd  Ra- 
gotfki,  prince  of  Tranfdvania)  where  a  conference  was  de- 
fired  with  hifn,  in  order  to  reform  die  method  of  teaching  i* 
fchools.     He  gave  this  prince  fbme  pieces,  containing  in- 
ftru&ions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  purfaanft  t* 
the  maxitfis  laid  down  in  his  Parfophia ;  and,  during  lour 
years,  Ae'was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed,  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  that  college.    Aftct  tfaos  he  fe* 
turned  to  Lefha,  and  did  not  leave  it  tUl  1650,  when  k  was 
burnt  by  the  Poles:  of  which  calamity,  as  we  {hall  fee  be* 
lowj  Comenius  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.     He  loft 
there  all  his  manufcripts,  except  what  he  had  written  oit 

'  Parfophia,  and  on  the  Revelations.  He  led  intotSilefia,  thence 

to  Brandenburgh,   afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to 

Amfterdam  ;  where  he  met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that 

he  was  tempted  to  continue  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  % 

Jife.     He  printed  there,  in  the  year  1657,  at  die  expense  of 

*  his  Mecaenas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teach- 
ing. The  work  is  in  folio,  and  divided  into  four  puts* 
**  The  whole,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  coft  the  author  prodigious 
a  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  the  learned 
"  received  no  benefit  from  it}  nor  i6  there,  in  my  opinion, 
feayle'eDift. "  anv  thing  practicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 
But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools  ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies*  revolu- 
tions, the  ruining  of  antichrift,  the  millennium,  and  fucb 
like  cnthufiaiHck  notions.  He  had  colle&ed  with  prodigious 
care  the  chimeras  of  one  Kotterus,  thofe  of  Chriftina  Poniato- 

via, 
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Via,  arid  of  Drabicius,  and  published  thtfm  at  Aiftfterdam.  See  A|t 
Thefe  chimeras  promifed  miracles  to  thofe  who  fhould  en-Drtbiau* 
deavour  to  extirpate  the  houfe  of  Auflria  and   the  pope. 
Guftavus  Adolphas,  and  Charles  Guftatus*  kings  of  Sweden, 
Cromwell,  and  Ragotiki,  had  been  pronufcd  as  thofe,  who 
fhould  accomplilh  thefe  fykndid  prophecies  j  to  which  how-  - 
ever  the  event  did  not  correspond.    We  are  told  that  CofiW- 
nius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  at  laft  took 
it  into  his  head  to  addreft  Lewis  XIV.  of  France :  jh*t  he 
font  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies,  and  infinuated  that 
it  was  to  this  monarch,  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecitted  Chrift.    He 
wrote  foree  books  at  Amfterdam ;  one  particularly  againft. 
rnr.  Des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.    Des  Maiete 
anfwered  him  furioufly  j  pretended  to  pull  off  h&  maflc ;  re- 
prefeated  him  more  knave  than  fool ;  as  a  bite  and  Jharper, 
who*  under  religious  and  other  fpecioue  pretextr,  drained  the 
purfes  of  thofe,  who  had  more  mtaey  than  wit.     "  I  ac- 
•*  knowledge  Comenius,  feysMarets,  to  be  poflefled  of  a  fine    * 
**  and  inventive  genius*  and  fuch  an  one  as  would  well  fait 
<c  a  man  who  JhouM  fey*  I  fabfift  haif  the  year  by  tricking 
•*  and  artifice,  and  by  artifice  and  tricking  I  fubfift  the  other 
**  half :  for  as  this  age  has  not  produced  a  more  fitbrle  fliarper 
"  than  Comenias*  neither  has  it  produced  a  writer,  who 
44  has  a  better  knack  of  inventing  nice  and  ufeffcl  diftinc- 

**  tk>r»."  Mi^uiin 

Comenius  was  at  laft  ftniible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours*  *ntfrrh«ico, 
as  we  learn  from  the  book  he  puWifbed  in  1666  at  Amfter-P«  5- 
dam,  intitled  Unitts  neeefiarii,  or,  of  the  one  thing  neceffa- 
ry :  in  which  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refohttion  he  had 
made,  of.  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his 
falvation.  He  nad  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  to 
hare  bufied  himfelf  fo  ftiuch  about  the  tranfa&ions  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  discover  revolutions  ;  for  it  was  this  which  made 
him  an  enthufiaft.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  on  the  15th  of 
November  167 1,  in  the  80th  year. of  his  age.  Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  felfity  of  his  prophecies, 
with  regard-to  the  millennium :  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 
begin  in  the  year  1672,  or  1673.  But  fuppofing  he  had, 
does  any  one  imagine  it  wouM  have  afFe&ed  him  ?  not  it  in- 
deed :  enthufiafm  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can 
ruffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of  countenance.  Comenius  would  have 
appeared,  as  in  fimilar  fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly 
in  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  before  ; 
without  fearing  either  the  joke*  or- the  ferrous  reproaches, 

to 
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to  which  he  muft  be  expofed.    He  would  have  fell  to  pit** 
phefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  ufual ;  and  as  incnsdi* 
ble  bs  ft  may  feem,  the  people  would  ftill  have  confederal 
him  as  a  prophet*  For  what  abfurdities,  what  frauds,  what 
villanies,  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  to 
difcredit  the  man,  whom  the  vulgar,  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 
being  deluded)  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals? 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt,  on  the  fcore 
of  his  prophecies,   which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,   he 
muft  alfo  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofing  him  to  have   any 
feeling,  on  feveral  other  accounts.    He  was  reproached  with 
having  done  great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  ba- 
niflied  with  him  from  Moravia*     Moft  of  them  had  fled 
from  their  country  with  confiderable  funis  of  money ;  but 
inftead  of  being  ceconomifts,  they  fquandered  it  away  in  a 
Ihort  time,  becaufe  truly,  Comertius  prophefied  they  would 
return  to  their  country  in  a  (hort  time :  by  whicn  means 
however,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prophetick  talent,  they  were 
very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.    Comenius  was  alfo  accufed 
of  naving  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of 
Lefna,  where  his  brethren  bad  found  an  afrlum,  by  the  pa* 
negyrick  he  made  fo  unfeafonafyly  upon  Charles  Guftavus 
king  of  Sweden*,  when  he  invaded  Poland.    Comenius  pro- 
claimed him  in  a  prophetick  manner  to  be  the  immediate  de* 
ftroyer  of  popery ;  by  which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  be- 
came extremely  odious  to  the  Roman  catholicks  of  that  king* 
dom.    He  did  not  feem  to  be  undeceived,  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againft  Denmark  j  for  he  made 
him  a  fecond  panegyrick,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  no 
left  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done  upon  the  former, 
tt  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guftavus  intended  to 
deftroy  popery.    The  ele&or  of  Brandenburgh  acquainted 
Richard  Cromwell  in  a  letter,  that  the  -Swedes  had  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  proteftants;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  infeited  in  the  PnefbufttH 
urn  &  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolse,   dated  December  28, 
p<  •  1658.   To  be  ihort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants 

cat.  1614.  of  Lefna  might  think  their  deliverance,  upon  the  bare  word 
of  Comenius,  that  city  was  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  Polifli 
army  ;  on  which  occafion  Comenius  loft  his  houfe,  his  fur- 
niture, his  library,  and  feveral  works,  which  he  had  ipent 
above  forty  years  in  compofing.  Part  of  his  apocalyptick 
treatifes,  and  fome  other  pieces  ralating  to  ,his  Parfophiaj 
efcaped  the  flames;  he  having  juft  time  to  cover  them  in  a 
hole  under  ground*  from  jvbich  they  were  taken  ten  days 

after 
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after  the  fire :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  iettett 
nor  religion  had  fuftained  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrated 
madam  Bourigncn  and  Comenius  had  a  moft  cordial  and 
fpiritual  efteem  for  each  other.     The  continuator  of  that  la- 
dy's life  informs  us,  that  Comertius  being  upon  his  death 
bed,  defired  her  to  pay  him  a  laft  vifit,  laying  to  thofe  who 
fpoke  of  hex4,  "  O  where  is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the 
ct  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  her  once  more  before  I  die.   All  the 
<c  learning  and  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired,  are  only 
€*  the  productions  of  the  underftanding  and  reafon  of  man, 
c*  and  the  effefts  of  human  ftudy :  but  (he  is  poflefled  of  a 
<€  wifdom  and  light,  that  proceed  immediately  from  God 
cc  only,-  through  the  Holy  Ghoft."     After  (he  had  complied 
with  his  requeft  in  vifiting  him,  and  was  withdrawn,  he  faid 
frequently,  in  the  higheft  tranfports   of  joy,  to  thofe  who 
came  to  fee  him :  u  I  have  feen  an  angel  of  God  ;  God 
c<  fent  me  his  angel  to  day."     He  died  fome  time  after  in 
the  grace  of  God,  as  mrs.  Bourigncn  did  not  doubt :  for  {he 
often  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  (he  had  never  known  a  man  of 
€C  learning,  who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  poflefled 
c<  of  a  greater  tyirit  6f  humility,  than  Comenius."  Vic  conti- 

nuecdemad. 

COMINES  (Philip,  De)  an  excellent  hiftorian  w^lg? 
the  memoir  way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in 
the  year  1446.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  fo 
that  his  high  merit,  as  well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for 
about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards  feduced  to  the  court 
of  France  by  Lewis  XL  one  of  whofe  maxims  of  policy  was, 
to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might  any  ways  be  made 
fubfervient  to  his  own*  Comines  became  a  man  of  vaft 
confequence  in  France*  not  only  from  the  countenance 
which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other  great 
Connexions  alfo,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying  into  a 
noble  family.  Lewis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fenef- 
chal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  Poi&ou.  He  em- 
ployed him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
mafterly  and  fuccefsful  wayj  and  Comines  lived  in  high 
favour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  un- 
derwent great  hardfhips,  under  that  of  his  fucceffor  Charle9 
VIII ;  for  being  a  foreigner^  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  pre- 
-   Vol.  III.  D  d  vailed 
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vailed  fo  far,  that  he  was  imprifoned  at  Loches,  in  tht 
county  of  Berry ;  a  place  where  perfons  accufed  of  high 
treafon  are  ufually  committed.  During  his  impriforvment, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  ufed  very  fevere- 
ly ;  but  bv  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved at  length  to  r  aris,  where,  fome  time  after,  he  was 
convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  factions 
againft  him  j  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful,  that 
no  advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to 
do  it  himfelf;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  well,  thafc 
after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  diem 
of  his  innocence,  and  was  difcharged.  He  infifted  much  up- 
on what  he  had  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  matter  Lewis  XL  He  re* 
monftrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through 
avarice  or  ambition;  and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to 
have  enriched  himfelf,  he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France.  He  lay  three 
years  in  prifon ;  and  after  his  releafe  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  fince  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the  home 
of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
governour  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  duke 
of  Eftampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  prefer* 
ments.  Philip  De  Comines  was  about  fixty  four  years  old, 
and  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  O&ober 
17,  1509;  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris  was  interred 
in  the  church  belonging;  to  the  Auguftines,  in  a  chapel  which 
he  had  built  for  himfelf.  In  his  profperity  be  had  the  fol- 
lowing faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  "  He  that  wiO  not 
"  work,  let  him  not  eat : '  in  his  adverfity  he  ufed  to  fay,Icom- 
•*  mitted  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  ftonn." 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  but  not  learned.  He  {poke 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  German,  French,  aad 
Spanifh  efpeciallyj  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient* 
which  he  ufed  to  Yament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was, 
he  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  not  only  of  the;  learned,  but  of  all 
good. judges  in  hiftory.  They  commence  from  the  year 
1464,  and  include  a  period  of  four  and  thirty  years  \  in 
which  are  commemorated  the  nioft  remarkable  actions  of 
.  the  two  laft  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XL  and 
Charles  VIII.  kings  of  France  5  as  likewifc  the  moil  confi- 
derable  tranfaflions  in  England,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period.  Montaigne 
fays,    "  that  the  language  of  thefe  memoirs  is  fweet  and 

"  delightful, 
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**  delightful*  of  a  native  fimplirity;  the  narration  purtfj 
u  and  wherein  the  veracity  of  the  author  does  evidently 
u  feme ;  free  from  vanity,  when  fpeaklng  of  himfelf  \  and 
4<  from  affe&ation  and  envy,  when  fpeaking  of  others* 
w  His  difcourfes  and  exhortations  are  more  accompanied  with 
44  seal  and  truth,  than  with  any  exquife  fuffifance ;  and  there  is 
**  throughout  fo  much  gravity  and  authority,  that  one  may 
**  eaffly  difcern  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  extraction 
tt  and  Drought  up  amidft  great  affairs."  The  great  penetra-* 
tion  and  judgment,  which  Comines  has  (hewn  in  thefe  me-  lw  t  jj#  ^ 
noirs,  tpe  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  effais/chqp 
wonderful  (kill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  actions  to  ,0« 
their  firft  fprings,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  poli- 
tical and  philofophical,  with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up* 
have  led  fome  to  imagine  him,  not  inferior  to  Livy  and 
the  ancient  chiefs  in  niftory.  Catherine  of  Medicis  ufed 
to  lay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many  hereticks  in  poli- 
ticks, as  Luther  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qualification* 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  recommend 
him  to  our  favour ;  and  that  is  that  great  impartiality  and 
refpe&  he  (hews  to  the  Englilh)  whenever  he  has  occaiion 
to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner j  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as 
cunning  politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the 
character  of  being  a  generous,  bold  spirited  people,  highly 
commends  our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  Englifh  nation*  Mr.  Dryderi,  in 
his  life  of  Plutarch,  has  made  the  hiftorian  fome  re- 
turn for  his  civilities  in  the  following;  elogium:  "  Next 
u  to  Thucydides,  fays  that  poet,  in  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
(<  counted  Polybius  among  the  Grecians:  Livy  though 
«*  not  free  from  fuperftition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill-nature, 
"  amongft  the  Romans ;  amongft  the  modern  Italians,  Guic- 
**  ciardini  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial;  but  above  all  men, 
in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  fincere,  unaffefted,  and  moft 
inftrudive  Philip  de  Comines  amongft  the  French,  though 
he  only  gives  his  hiftory  the  humble  name  of  commenta- 
•c  ries.  I  am  forry  I  cannot  find  in  our  own  nation, 
M  though  it  has  produced  fome  commendable  hiftorians,  any 
"  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe.'* 

COMMANDINUS  (Fredrick)  bonTat  Urbino 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1509,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble 
family,  was  famous  for  his  learning  and. knowledge  in  the 
friences.     To  a  vaft  depth  in  the  mathematicks,  he  joined 
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a  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue j  by  which  means  he 
very  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek  mathematician* 
into  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  publi&ed  and  tranflated  {evenl* 
to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done  that  good  office. 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  very  converfant  id 
thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  affectionate  patron  to  him  on  thai 
account.  Commandinus  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  fixty 
fix  years ;  and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  ora- 
Thatn.hift.tion#     He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  other 

ChipnoW  wr*ters »  an<*  ^e  very  ju&ty  deferved  their  encomiums.  He 
mithan.  p.  tranflated  and  ill  ultra  ted  with  notes  the  following  works* 
**•  1.  Archimedis  circuli  dimenfio;  delineis  fpiralibus;  quadrate- 

ra  paraboles j  de  canoidibus  &  fphaeroidibus  ->  de  arenae  nu- 
mero.  Venice*  printed  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1558,  folio- 
2,  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  quae  vehuntur  in  aqua.  Bo- 
logn.  1565,  4to.  3.  Apollonii  rergaei  conicorum  libri  qua* 
ttior,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus,  &  comment* 
riis  Eutocii  Afcalonitx,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio.  4*  Ptolo- 
msei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  15589  4*0.  5.  Ejufdem  dc 
analemmate  liber.  Romae,  1562,  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eucli- 
dis.  Pefaro,  1572,  folio*  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diftantiis  folis  &  lunae.  Pefaro,  1^75.  4to.  8.  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575-  4to.  9.  Machometes  bagdedinus 
de  fuperficiorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  colle&iones  mathematical  Pefaro,  1588.  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  fliO 
longer  after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  about  it.  For  Commas* 
dinus's  two  daughters  had  commenced  a  law  fuit  againft  each 
other,  which  would  have  occasioned  a  very  long  delay,  as 
Vofffos  de  Valerius  Spaciolus  his  fon  in  law  owns.  Commandinus  pub- 
p.  290. '  liHied  alfo  fome  books  of  his  own  compollng ;  as,  1.  De 
centro  gravitatis  folidorum.  Bologn.  1565,  folio.  2.  Horo- 
logiorum  defcriptio,  Romae,  1562,  &c. 

COMNENA  (Anna)  a  moft  accompltfhed  ladjr, 
and  daughter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1 1 18  -f  ancf  wrote  fifteen  books  up- 
on the  life  and  adlions  of  her  father,  which  (he  called  The 
Alexiad.  Eight  of  thefe  books  were  publifhed  by  Haef- 
chelius  in  the  year  161 0,  and  the  whole  fifteen  with  a  La- 
tin vexfion  in  the  year  1651  ;  to  another  edition  of  which 
in  the  year  1670,  the  learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes 
1  iftbrical  and  philological.  She  has  reprefented  her  father  in 
a  better  light  than  the  Latin  hiftonans  have  done,  who 

have. 
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have,  almoft  all  of  them,  defcribed  him  as  a  treacherous  and 
difhoneft  man,  and  For  that  reafon  has  been  accounted  a  very 
partial  writer  :  but,  as  Voffius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may 
be  well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofmg,  that  the  Latin 
brilorians  have  fpoken  of  a  Greek  emperor  lefs  favourably 
than  they  ought,   and  that  Anna  Comnena  has  .been  more 
indulgent  to  the  chara&er  of  her  father,  than  the  ftrift  laws 
of  hiltory  will  admit  of.     The  authors  of  the  Journal  des  Voflim  de 
fcavans,  for  the  year  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  learned  andGr*c*  hift« 
accomplifhed  lady  in  the  following  manner.  c<  The  elegance, 
'*  fay  they,   with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in 
"  fifteen  books  the  life  and  a&ions  of  her  father,  and  the 
"  ftrong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  fhe  has  fet  them 
a  off,  are  fo  much  above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of 
"  women,  that  one  is  almoft  ready  to  doubt,  whether  fhe 
"  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofe  books.     It  is  certain,  that 
"  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  fhe  has  given  of  countries, 
<c  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fieges,  battles,  the  reflexions 
"  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgement  fhe  pafles 
"  upon  human  aciions,  and  the  digreflions  fhe  makes  on 
many  occafions,  without  perceiving,  that  fhe  muft  have 
been  very  well  fkilled  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  philofophy, 
mathematicks,  nay,   that  fhe  muft  even  have  had  fome 
"  knowledge  of  law,  phyfick,  and  divinity;  all  which  is  very 
*€  rare  and  uncommon  in  any  of  that  fex." 

COMPTON  (Spencer)  only  fon  of  William,  firft 
earl  of  Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir  John   Spencer  alderman  of  London,    was  born  in 
the  year  1601.     He  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  Britiftcom- 
3d  of  November  16 16,  when  Charles  duke  of  York,  after- pendiuin>  P» 
wards  king  Charles  the  firft,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  j3'5* 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.     In  the  year  1622, 
he  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafter  of  his 
Abes  and  wardrobe  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his 
prefents,  which  amounted,    according  to  computation,   to 
64000  pounds.   At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended 
as  mafter  of  the  robes  \  and  in  1639,  waited  on  his  majefty 
in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots.    He  was  likewife  one  of 
thofe  noblemen,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May  1641,  refolved  to 
defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  exprefled  in   the  doc- 
trine of  the   church  of  England,  and  his  majefty's  royal 
perfon,  honour,  and  eftate  \  as  alfo  the  power  and  privi- 
lege of  parliaments,  and   the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of ' 
the  fubje&    In  the   year  1642,  he  waited  upon  his  ma-  ibid. 
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jcfty  at  York,  and  efpoufed  his  caufc  heartily ;   and  after 
the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 
firft,  who  appeared   in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him  ftgnal 
fcrvtceS|  and  was  the  very  life  ofhiscaafein  the  counties 
pf  Warwick,  Stafford,   and  Northampton.     He  was  flain 
upon  the  19th  of  March  1642*3,  in   a  battle  fought  on 
Hopton-heath,   about  two  or  three    miles  from  Stafford : 
for  though  the  enemy  was  intirely  routed,  and  much  of 
their  artillery  taken,    yet   his   fordihip's  horfe   being   un- 
fortunately fnot  under  him,  he  was  fome  how  left  encom- 
Eaffed  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with 
is  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  firft  came  up  to  him  j 
notwithftanding  which,  after  his  head-piece  was  ftruck  off 
with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquet,  they  offered  him  quarter. 
But  he  rcfufed,  faying,  "  that  he  fcorned  to  accept  quarter 
•€  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels,  as  they  were:"    upon 
which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder 
part  of  his  Head,  receiving  at  the  fame  time  another  deep 
Clarendon**  wound  in  his  face.     The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver  up  his 
Juftory,  &c.  body  t0  the  young  earl   of  Northampton,  unlefs  he  would 
ifp/iso.  ^deliver,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners, 
and  cannon,   he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle :  however  at 
loft  it  was  delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in 
Derby,   in  the  fame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs 
of  Shrewfbury.    We  are   informed,    that  this  noble  lord, 
f c  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  fidelity, 
f(  was  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 
<c  led  an  eafy  and  luxurious  life  j  but  that  from  the  be- 
**  ginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out 
*4  of  a  lethargy,  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  activity  and 
}K4«  *«  vigour."     His  lordfliip  married   Mary,    daughter,  of  fir 

Francis  Beaumont,  knt.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two 
daughters.  The  fons  are  all  faid  to  have  inherited  their 
father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue;  but  as  for  Henry,  the 
fixth  and  ypungeft,  who  w^s  afterwards  bifhop  of  London, 
we  (Hall  fpeak  particularly  of  him,  in  the  next  article. 

COM P TON  (Henry)   a  mpft  eminent    prelate  of 

the  church  of  England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer 

jhefecond  earl  ofNorthampton,  juft  mentioned,  ana  born 

Wood't       in  the   year  1632.     Though  he  was  but  ten  years  old, 

Athen*      when  his  father  was  flain,  yet  he  received  an  education  fuit- 

P*0*'        able  to  his  quality ;   and  when  he  had  gone  through  the 

{grammar  fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman   of  queen's  col* 
ege  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1649,    tie  continued  there  till 
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about  1652 ;  and  after  having  lived   Tome  little  time  with 
his  mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.     After  the  re- 
ftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England;  and 
became  a  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that 
time  for  the  king's  guard :  but  foon  quitting  that  pod,  he 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church;    and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  created  ma- 
iler of  arts.     Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining  a  ibid. 
grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Ox- 
ford,   he  was  admitted  canon -commoner  of  that   college, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  by  the  advice  of  dr.  John 
Fell,  then  dtan  of  the  (ame.     He  poflefled  at  that  time  theIbid- 
rectory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  worth  about  5C0 1. 
per*annum;  and  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  made  mailer  of 
St.  Crofle's  hofpital   near  Winchefter.     On    the   24th   of 
May  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Heylin  deceafed  ;  and  two  days  after,  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  to  which,  on  the  28th  of 
June  following,  he  added  that  of  do&or.     He  was  preferred, Ibld* 
to  the  biflioprick  of  Oxford,  in  December  1674 ;  and  about 
a  year  after,    translated  to  the  fee  of  London.     Anthony 
Wood  tells  us,  that  "  this  tranflation  was  much  promoted* 
"  by  fome  of  the  politick  clergy,  becaufe  they  knew  him 
"  to  be  a  bold  man,  an  enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  one  that 
<*  would  a&  and  fpeak,  what  they  would  put  him  upon, 
**  which  they  themfelves  would  not  be  feen  in,  as  many 
"  prime  papifts  ufed  to  fay."  Bifhop  Burnet  informs  us  fur- Ibid. 
ther,  that  "  this  tranflation  was  effected  through  the  earl  of 
fc  Danby's  intereft;  to  whom  the  bifhop,  he  fays,  was  a 
**  property,  and  turned  by  him,  as  he  pleafed.     The  duke 
**  of  York  hated  him  ;  but  lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the 
"  king  and  the  duke,  that  as  his  Jieat  did  no  great  hurt  to 
€€  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jea- 
"  loufies  of  the  church-party.     He  tells  us  alfo,  that  arch- 
**  biihop  Sheldon  dying  about  a  year  after  that,  Compton 
**  was  perfuaded  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength 
f  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury  j  though  that,  he  fays,Hift.ofh3s 
€(  was  never  once  attempted.  own  timet. 

As  foon  as  he  was*  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king^^j^ 
Charles  caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council ; 
and  committed  to  his  care  the  educating  his  two  nieces, 
die  princefles  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he 
difcharged  to  the  nation's  fatisfa&ion.  They  were  both  con- 
firmed by  him  upon  January  23,  1675-6.  They  were  both 
likewife  married  by  him :  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William 
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prince  of  Orange,  on  the  4th  of  November  1677;  the 
youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  on  the 
28th  of  July  1683.  The  firmnefs  of  thefe  two  princefies 
in  the  protectant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
their  tutor  biihop  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  •  when  po- 
pery came  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  he 
formed  a  project  of  bringing  the  diffenters  to  a  knk  of 
the  neccffity  of  an  union  among  proteftants;  to  promote 
which,  he  held  feveral  conferences  with  his  own  clergy, 
the  fubftance  of  which  be  publifhed  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  that  diffenters  might  *be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  if  the  judgement  of  foreign  divines 
fhould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  reparation :  4hd 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  monfieur  Le  Moyne,  profeffor 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  mr.  de  PAngle,  one  of  the  preach* 
ers  of  the  proteftant  church  at  Charenton  near  Paris,  and 
to  mr.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine.  Their  an* 
fwers  are  publifh.ed  at  the  end  of  bifliop  Stillingfleet's  Un- 
reafonablenefs  of  feparation,  1681,  4to ;  where  we  find  them 
all  agreed  in  vindicating  the  church  of  England  from  any 
errors  in  its  do&rine,  ^r  unlawful  impofitipns  in  its  disci- 
pline, and  therefore  in  condemning  a  feparation  from  it 
Kenneth  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable.  But  popery  was  what  the 
con^l.  hift.bjfljop  njpfl  ftrenuoufly  oppofed;  and,  while  it  was  gaining 
tol.  S  p! '  grc*und  at  ^e  latter  end  of  Charles  the  lid  V  reign,  under 
384.  the  influence  of  James  duke  of  York,  there  was  no  methocj 

he  left  untried  to  flop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice,  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
caufe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  af- 
csnded  the  throne ;  when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out 
33  the  firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury,  $e  was  immediately 
<Jifmifl$4  from  the  council-table  j  and  on  the  16th  of  De- 
Wood,  tec.  cember  1685,  put  out  from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  beeq  preferred  in  July  1675.  Fur- 
ther occafiops  were  fought,  ajid  foon  found,  of  molefting 
or  ruining  him,  if  poflible.  For  dr.  John  Sharp,  re&or  or 
§t.  Giles  s  in  the  fields,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York, 
having,  in  fome  of  his  fermons,  vindicated  the  dodrine  of 
the  church  of  England  againft  popery  j  the  king  fent  a 
letter,  dated  June  14th  1 686,  to  bifliop  Compton*  **  requiring 
'f  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  dr.  Sharp  from 
*'  further  preaching  in  any  parifh  church  or  chapel  within 
"  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfaltion."  In 
order  to  underiland,  how  dr.  Sharp  haj  oftegided  the  kings 
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ft  muft  be  remembered,   that  king  James   had   caufed  the 
directions  concerning  preachers,  publifhed,  in  1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted  5  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  directed  to 
die  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall 
March  5,  1685-6,  to  prohibit  the  preaching  upon  contro- 
versial   points-;  that  was,  in  effed,  to  forbid  the  preaching 
againft  popery,  which  dr.  Sharp  had  done.     The  bifhop  re- 
fufing  to  iufpend  the  do&or,  becaufe,  as  he  truly  alledged 
he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to  appear, 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  before  the    new  ecclefiaftical    com- 
million:  when   he  was  charged  with  not  having  obferved 
his  majefty's  commands  in  the  cafe  of  dr.  Sharp,  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  fufpend.     The  bifhop,  after  expreffing  fome* 
furprife,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commiffion,    and   a 
copy  of  his  charge ;  but  was   anfwered  by  chancellor  Jef- 
fcrys,  4<  That  he  fhould  neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the 
44  commiffion  :  neither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
44  charge."    Thereupon  his   lordfnip  defired  time  to  advife 
with  council ;    and  time  was  given  him  to  the  16th,  and 
afterwards  to  the  31ft,  of  Auguft.     Then  his  lordfhip  offered 
his   plea  to  their  jurifdiftion :  which  being  over-ruled,  he 
protefted  to  his  right,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might 
be  made  for  his  advantage ;  and  obferved,  "  that  as  a  bifhop 
44  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentick  and  univerfal  ec- 
44  clefiaftical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  pre- 
44  cedently  to  any  other  court  whatfoever."    But  the  ecclefi- 
aftical commiffioners  would  not  upon  any  account  fuffar 
their  jurifdi&ion  to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he 
was  fufpended  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  for  his 
difbbedience,  from  the  fundion  and  execution  of  his  epif- 
CQpal  office,   and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiaftical  Account  of 
jurifdiftion,  during  his  majefty's  pleafure.  5^*  P10?^- 

While  this   matter  was   in  dependance,  the  prjincefs  off^n^ta* 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in.  the  Whop  of 
bifhop's  favour:  fo  fhe  wrote  to  the  king,  earneftly  begging  L??joa» 
him  to  be  gentle  to  the  bifhop,  who  ihe  could  not  think1     '4t0* 
would  offend  willingly.     She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  ex- 
preffing  the  great  fhare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen 
into ;  as  did  alfo  the  prince.    The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
the  princefs,  reflecting  feverely  on  the  bifhop,  not  without 
fome  fharpnefs  on  her  for  meddling  in  fuch  matters.    The 
bifhop  in  the  mean  time  acquiefced  in   his  fentence ;    but 
being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifhop,  and  remaining  ftill  whole 
jn  his  other  capacities,  he  made  another  ftand  againft  the 
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king,  as  one  of  the  governours  of  the  Charter-houfe,  in  re? 
fitting  to  admit  one  Andrew   Popham,   a  papift,   into   the 
firft  petitioner's  place  in  that   hofpital.     While  he  was  thus 
fequeftr^d  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham ;   and  having  a 
great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious plants,  domeftick  and  exotick.     His  fufpenfion  howe- 
ver was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical  iniuftice,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking 
notice  of  it  j  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  coming 
over,  the  court  was  willing  to  make  the  bifhop  reparation, 
by  reftoring  him,  as  they  did  on  the  23d  of  September  1688, 
to  his  epifcopal  function.     But  he  made  no  hafte  to  refume 
his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  reftoration;  which 
made  fome  conjecture,  and  as  was  afterwards  found  rightly 
-  enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  reftored  in  that  manner, 
ancf  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  had  been  doing  14 
Bornet,  u   Holland.    The  firft  part  the  bifhop  a&ed  in  the  revolution, 
ffc"e'  P*      which  immediately  enfued,  was  the  conveying,  jointly  with 
T1*-  7  *    the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  late  from 
London  to  Nottingham ;  left  fhe,  in  the  prefent  confufioa 
of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into  France,  or  put 
under  reftraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort,  had  left 
king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Bifhop  Burnet  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  mis 
tranfa&ion  in  the  following  words :  "  When  the  news  came 
"  to  London,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  having  joine4 
"  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  princefs  Anne  was  fo  ftruck  with 
"  the  apprehenfions  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill 
"  efFe&s  k  might  have,  that  me  faid  to  the  lady  Churchill 
• "  that  fhe  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap 
"  out  at  a  window  rather  than  venture  on  it.     The  bifhop 
"  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in  Suffoik-ftreet: 
"  fo  the  lady  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him 
*4  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  princefe's  with* 
"  drawing  from  court.   The  princefs  went  fooner  to  bed 
"  than  ordinary :  and  about  midnight,  fhe  went  down  a  back 
"  flairs  from  her   clofet,  attended  only  by  lady  Churchill, 
"  in  fuch  hafte,  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them.    They 
"  were  waited  for  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  who  carried 
"  them  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet's,  whofe  lady  furnifhed  diem 
(€  with  every  thing :  and  fo  they  went  northward,  as  far 
"  as  Northampton,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with 
"  all  refpeft,  and  quickly  brought  a  body  of  horfe  to  fer?c 
"  for  a  guard  to  the  princefs.    And  in  a  little  while  a  fmall 
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"  army  was  formed  about  her,  who  chofe  to  be  commanded 

"  by  the  bifhop  of  London ;  of  which,  lays  bifhop  Burnet,  Burnet,  u 

u  Jhe  too  eafily  accepted."  "  «i>o»e>  p. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftru-  79s* 
mental  as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.     He  firft 
fet  his  hand  to  the  aflbciation  begun  at  Exeter.     He  waited 
on  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  21ft  of  December,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy ;  and  in  their  names  and  his  own,  thanked 
his  highnefs,  for  his  very  great  and  moft  hazardous  under- 
taking for  their  deliverance,  and   the  prefervation  of  the 
protectant  region,    with  the  ancient   laws  and    liberties 
of   this    nation*     He    gave  his  royal  highnefs  the   facra-  Kennet'a 
ment  upon  the  30th  of  December;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  j^Jj* 
January  following,  when  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  a  grand  EiigUnd, 
committee,  debated  the  important  queftion,  "  Whether  the  p.  557. 
"  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by.  a  regent  or 
"  a  king  ?"  Dr,  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifhops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifhop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who 
made  the  majority  for  filling  up   the  throne    by  a  king. 
On   the  14th  of  February,  he  was  again  appointed. of  the 
privy  council,   and  made  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  j  from 
both  which  places  king  James  had  removed  him :  and  af- 
terwards pitched  upon  by  king  William,  to  perform  the 
''ceremony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  the 
nth  of  April,  1689.     The  fame  year  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  revifing  the  liturgy,  wherein 
he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  diflenters  to  the 
church ;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that  met  November 
21,  1689,  of  which  he  was  prefident.    But  the  intended 
comprehenfion  met  with   infuperable  difficulties,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved  not  to  enter  into  any 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  diflenters ;  and  his  lord- 
fhip's  not  complying  fo  far  as  the  diflenters  liked,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  bifhop  Burnet's  calling  him, 
as  he  does,  "  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ftrangely  wedded  to  Burnet,  u 
*<  a  party."  This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to  thofeab°w  p* 
who  confider,  that  churchmen  have  fpoke  very  coolly  of39** 
him  ever  fince,  on  that  very  account :  and  that  even  his 
oppofing,  as  he  did,  the  profecutjon  againft  Sacheverel  in 
the  year  1 709-10,  declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  pro- 
tefting  againft  feveral  fteps  taken  in  that  a&ir,  has  not 
been  fufficient  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with 
the  diflenters  as  he  did.    But  fuch  is  generally  the  fate  of 
tbofe,  who  act:  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  attempt 
fo  tre^t  men  as  reasonable  creatures ;  they  are  difliked  and 
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abufed  by  the  unreaforfeble,  that  is,  by  much   the  greater 
part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with 
the  foreign  proteftant  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her 
moderate  fentiments  of  them;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his 
application  to  mrs.  Le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  TAngfe  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  which  patted  between  his  iordfhip  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Geneva   in  the  year  1706.     It  was  this  fpirit   of 
moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Compton  lefs  popular 
*    with  the  clergy ;  who,  by  jealoufies  furmifed  and  induftri- 
oully  propagated,    hindered  in  all  probability  his    advance- 
ment to  Canterbury,   which  muft  otherwife  have  followed 
of  courfe,  confidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,   and  the 
intereft  he  always  retained  at  court.     Towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  he  was  afflifted  with  the  ftone  and  gout,  which, 
turning  at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftempers,  put  an 
end  to  tt  at  Fulham,  on  the  7th  of  July  17 13,  in  the  eighty 
firft  year  of  his  age.     His  body  was  interred  the  15th  of 
the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  according 
to  his  particular  diredion :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  the 
"  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the  dead.'* 
Over  it  was  eredred  an  handfome  tomb,    furrounded  with 
iron  rails,   having  only  this  fhort  infeription:    H.  Lond. 
B!  MH  EN  TO  ETAYPn  m  d  ccxni.  That  is,  "  Henry  London. 
cc  Save  in  the  Crofs.  1713/*    It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  by 
his  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  oifliop ;  the  king- 
dom, a  brave  and  able  ftatefman ;  the  proteftant  religion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge ;   and  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

What  few  things  he  publifhed,  are  as  follows,  r.  A 
tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  The  life  of  donna  Olympia 
Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of 
Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  year  1644,  to  1655. 
Lond.  1667.  2.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  The 
Jefuits  intrigues ;  with  the  private  inftrudKons  of  that  fo- 
ciety  to  their  emiflkries,  1669.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  holy 
communion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe 
.  of  London,  concerning  baptifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  cate- 
chifing,  dated  April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecond  letter,  con- 
cerning the  half-communion  prayers,  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
prayers  to  faints,  July  6th,  1680.  6,  A  third  letter,  on 
confirmation,  and  vifitation  of  the  fick,  1682.    7.  A  fourth 
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letter*  upon  the  54th  canon,  April  6th,  1-683.  &  ^  fifth 
letter,  upon  the  11 8th  canon,  March  19th,  1684.  9.  A 
fixth  letter,  upon  the  13th  canon,  April  x8th,  1685.  They 
were  all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  i2mo,  under  the  title  of 
Epifcopolia,  or  letters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God» 
Henry  lord  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. 
There  is  alfo,  10.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in  his 
diocefe,  concerning  non-refiftance :  written  foon  after  the 
revolution,  and  inferted  in  The  memoirs  of  the  life   off*  'J1*- 

mr.  John  Kettlewell.  ***  *  ao*' 

» 

CON  ANT  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
glish divine,  was  born  upon  the  18th  of  Offcober,  in  the 
year  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonshire.     He  was  educated  Wood's 
inclaffical  learning  at  private  fchools  under  the  infpe&ioti*£*a? 
of  his  uncle,  the  reverend  John  Conant;  and  in  the  year     Qn" 
1626,  entered  by  him  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  had  been  himfelf  nine  years  a  fellow.     He  ftudied   there 
with  vigour  and  application,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
for  uncommon  parts  and  learning ;  by  means  of  which  he 
grew  highly  in  favour  with  dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  re&or 
of  Exeter  college,  ahd  the  king's  profeflbr  in  divinity,  who, 
according  to  the  faihion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay 
of  him,  "  Conanti  nihil  eft  difficile :"  which  cannot  well 
be  made;  intelligible  to  the  Englifli   reader.    He  took  his 
degrees   regularly )    and,  upon  the  3d  of  July  1633,   was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  which  he  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
judged,  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univerfity ;  and  he  did  fo 
m  the  year  1642.     He  retired  firft  to  Lymington,  his  un- 
cle's living  in  Soanerfetfhire ;  where,  his  uncle  being  fled, 
and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.     While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he 
was  conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflembly  of 
divines ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or 
at  leaft  very  feldom,  fince  it  is  certain,  that, he  never  took 
the  covenant.     He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  ;  Bfograpfaa 
and  then  became  a  domeftick  chaplain  to  the  lord  Chandos,BriUnllic^ 
in  whofe  family  he  lived  at  Harefield.     He  is  faid  to  have 
fought  this  fituation,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear 
from  all  engagements  and  fcrapes,  as  the  nature  and  fickle 
condition  of  thofe  times  would   permit.     Upon  the  fame 
motive,  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  of  Exeter  college,   on 
the  27th  of  September  1647 ;  but,  upon  the  7th  of  June 
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I649,  Was  unanimously  chofen  redor  of  it  by  the  fellows* 
without  any  application  of  his  own. 

In  a  very  fhort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  be 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  puhlick  cm* 
ployment  again ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what 
was  called  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within 
the  time  prefcribed.    He  had  a  fortnight  riven  him  to  coo- 
fider  further  of  it;  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmkted,  but 
under  a  declaration,  fubfcribed  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
engagement,  which  in  fa&  enervated  that  inftrument  en* 
tirely.    The  terms  of  the  engagement  were ;  "  You  (hall 
"  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
"  England,  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed  without  king  or  houfe 
"  of*  lords,'*    Pn  Conaftt's  declaration  before  the  com* 
miffioners,    when  he  took  the  engagement,    was  in  this 
form  and  manner.    "  Being  required  to  fubfcribe,  I  humbly 
"  premife,  firft,  Thatlbe  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve 
iC  of  what  hath  been  done  in  order  uato,  or  under  this  pie* 
"  Cent  government,  or  the  government  itfelf :  nor  will  I 
"  be  thought  to  condemn  it,  they  being  things  above  mv 
"  reach,  and  I  not  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  proceed- 
ings*   Secondly,  That  I  do  not  bind  J&yfelf  to  do  any 
thiqg,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.    Tniidly,  That  1 
u  do  not  to  hereby  bind  myfelf;  but,  that  if  God  {hall  re- 
€(  markably  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
w  be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
<c  lent  engagement.    Fourthly,  In  this  fenie,  and  in  this 
"  fenfe  only,  I  do  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Prince'i      <c  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  efhtbltthed  without  king 

worthy  of  «  or  houg  of  folds." 

J*™*"*  This  difficulty  beinggot  over,  he  went  on  todifduuge 
'  his  office  of  redox  of  Exeter  college  with  great  approbation ; 
and  in  December  1654,  became  divinky-profeflbr  of  die 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1657,  he  accepted  die 
impropriate  re&ory  of  Abergely  near  St.  Afcph  In  Denbigh- 
shire, as  fome  fatisfaftion  for  the  benefices,  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  never  enjoyed  5  but 
knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  bifhopncK  of  St- 
Afaph,  he  immediately  quitted  it,  upon  the  re-eftabliihtaent 
of  epifcopacy.  On  the  19th  of  Oftober  1657,  he  was  ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  $  which  high  dignity 
he  held  till  the  ift  of  Auguft  1660.  During  his  office,  hie 
was  very  instrumental  ia  procuring  mr.  Selcten's  large  and 
valuable  colle&ion  of  books  for  die  puhlick  library ;  and 
had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a  defign,  to  which  the  pro- 
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tedor  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  ere&ing  a  kind  of  uni* 
verfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up  to 
London,  attended  by  the  prodors,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals 5  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes,  written  by 
the  members  of  the  univerfity .  On  the  25th  of  March  1 66 i9 
the  king  uTued  a  commiffion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  in  which  dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  com- 
mifiioners,  and  affifted  at  the  Savoy  conferences :  but  after . 
this,  upon  the  paffing  of  the  a£b  of  uniformity,  not  thinking 
it  right  to  conform,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his 
preferments,  and  accordingly  his  redory  of  Exeter  college  Wood't 
was  pronounced  vacant,  upon  the  ift  of  September  1662.     Athena 

At  length,  after  eight  jears  ferious  deliberation  upon  the 
nature  and  lawfulness  of  conformity,  his  conference  was  la* 
tisfied,  and  h,e  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts 5  and  in  par* 
ticular  with  that,  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him, 
the  being  re-ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  upon  the 
28th  of  September  1670,  by  dr.  Reynolds  bifliop  of  Nor- 
wich; whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in  Auguft  1651,  and 
by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  Pre- 
ferments were  offered  him  immediately,  and  on  the  18th  of 
December  the  fame  year,  he  was  defied  minifter  of  St«. 
Mary  Aldermanbuxy  in  London ;  but  having  fpent  fome 
years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  ne  was  much 
beloved,  he  chofe  rather  to  accept  the  invitation  of  hi* 
neighbours  to  remain  among  them;  and  dr.  Simon  Ford, 
who  was  then  minifter  of  All-dints  going  to  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanburv,  he  was  nominated  to  iucceed  him  at  Nor* 
thampton.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber 1675,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  his  partth,  together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground, 
though  providentially  his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  the  year  PnW§ 
1676,  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  becoming  vacant  by"**1"*' 
the  death  of  mr.  John  Reynolds,  his  brother-in-law,  the*c,p,t*i' 
bifhop  offered  him  that  preferment  with  this  fingular  com- 
pliment, "  I  do  not  exped  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be 
"  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  He  ac- 
cepted it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  difcharged  the  offipe 
worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  Upon  the  3d 
of  December  i6¥i,  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Worcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend 
and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter  college,  aiked  it  for  him 
from  king  Charles  II.  in  thefe  terms :  "  Sir,  I  come  to  beg 
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<c  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  deferring  perfon,  wte 
"  never  fought  any  thine  for  himfelf :"  and  upon  naming 
him*  the  king  very  kindly  confented.  In  the  year  1686, 
after  his  eyes  had  oeen  for  fometime  weak,  he  ldft  his  fight 
intitely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  the  12th  of  March  1693, 
when  he  was  in  the  eighty  fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wis 
buried  in  his  own  parifn  cnurch  of  All-faints  in  Northamp* 
ton,  where  a  monument  was  ere&ed  over  him  by  his  widovfr 
Wood,  &c.  with  a  fuitable  infcription. 

5,  &c.  He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  Sy- 
riack,  yet  few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publHhed 
fix  volumes  of  his  fermons:  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
by  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  j  the  fecond, 
after  his  death,  in  1697,  by  Johrtbifhop  ofChichefter;  the 
third  in  1698,  the  fourth  if!  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by 
the  fame  editor ;  the  fixth  in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.A. 
principal  of  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
made  any  great  figure.  From  thence  he  cdme  over  to 
London,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  to  feek  his 
fortune ;  and  finding  nothing  fo  profitable,  and  fo  likdy 
to  recommend  him  to  publick  notice,  as  writing  politicks, 
htfoon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government.  There 
goes  a  ftory  of  him  however,  but  we  will  hope  it  is  not  a 
true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller,  who  was  embark- 
ed in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  making  their  trade 
more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  interefts ;  die  one 
to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry.  Upon  which 
they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe,  when  it  fell 
to  mr.  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry.  He  was 
for  fome.  time  concerned  in  the  Britilh  and  London  jour- 
nals, and  a  paper  called  The  fpeculatift.  In  thefe  he  took 
occafion  to  abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  na- 
turally the  object:  of  it,  but  alfo  mr.  Pope :  by  which  he 
procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  In  a  pamphlet 'called  A 
Supplement  to  the  profound,  he  dealt  very  unfairly  by  mr. 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  not  only  fre- 
quently imputing  to  him  mr.  Broome's  verfes  (for  which, 
fays  he,  he  might  feem  in  fome  degree  accountable,  hav- 
ing cbrrefted  what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Bukinghamj   and  others.    To  this  eatraordinftty 
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f>iece  iomebody  humoroufly  caufed  him  to  take  for  Ms 
motto  j  De  profundis  clamavii  In  the  year  17255  mr. 
Concanen  published  a  volume  of  poems,  partly  of  his  own 
and  partly  of  other  gentleman  V  composing :  among  whom 
were  dn  Swift*  mr.  Parnell*  mr.  Delany*  &a  He  was 
alfo  concerned  with  the  late  mn  Roome,  and  a  certain 
eminent  fenator*  as  it  is  faid,  in  converting  The  jovial  crew, 
an  old  comedy*  into  a  ballad  opera j  which  was  performed 
about  the  year  1 730*  and  the  profits  of  it  given  to  mr.  Con* 
canen.  Soon  after  he  was  preferred  (furprifingly,  fays  thd 
commentator  upon  Pope)  to  be  attorney-general  in  Jamaica  * 
in  which  iiland  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life*  He) 
increafed  his  fortunes  there  by  marrying  a  planter's  daugh-* 
ter9  who  was  left  at  his  death  in  the  pofieflion  of  feveral 
hundred  pounds  a  year :  after  which  (he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land* and  married  the  honourable  mr*  Hamilton* 

CONFUCIUS*  the  celebrated   Chincfe    philofopher* 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou, .  which  is  at  prefent  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of    Ling  van,  the    twenty  third   emperor  of  the  race  of 
Tcheou,  five,  hundred  and  fifty  one  years,  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift*    He  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  a  Martfal 
little  before  Socrates*    He  was  but  threje  years  old,  when  he  {j!*™*  u^ 
loft  his  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  had  enjoyed  the  higheftu.    ' 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long ;  but  left  no  other  inherit-  Du  Haldol 
tance  to  his  fon*  except  the  honour  of  defcending  froHi.Ji^jJ^  «y* 
Xi  ye,  the  twenty  feventh  emperor  of  the  fecond  race  of        * 
the  Chang.    His  mother,  whdfe   name  Was  Ching*   and 
who  fprung  originally  from  (he  illuftrious  family  of  the 
Yen,  lived  one  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  her 
huiband*    Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  de* 
grees,  as  children  ordinarily  dos  but   feemed   to  arrive  at 
reafon  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  fatuities  almdft  from  his 
infancy.    He  took   no  delight  in  playing,  running  about, 
and  fuch  amufements  as  were  proper  for  his  age :  he  had 
a  grave  and  ferious  deportment,  which  gained  him  refped* 
and  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be.     But  what 
diftinguiflied  him    moft,  was  his  unexampled  and  exalted  .    » 

piety.  He  honoured  .  his  relations  ;  he  endeavoured  in  all 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  in 
China,  and  a  moft  holy  man  :  and  it  was  obfervable,  that 
he  never  eat  any  thing,  but  he  proftrated  himfelf  upon  the  y 

ground,  and  offered  it  firft  to  the  fugreme  Lord  of  heaven.    ^^JJJ**  * 
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One  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  grand- 
father fetch  a  deep  figh  ;  and  going  up  to  him  with  many 
bowings  and  much  reverence,  "  may  I  prefume,  fays  he, 
44  without  lofing  the  refpect  I  owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the 
44  occafion  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that  your  pofla- 
**  rity  mould  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  ana  dtfhonour 
44  you  by  their  vices."  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
head,  fays  Coum-tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you  learnt  to 
fpeak  after  this  manner?  "  From  yourfelf;  replied  Confu- 
4<  cius;  I  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak;  and 
44  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by 
44  his  virtue  fupport  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does  not 
LeCompte, «  deferve  to  bear  their  name."  After  his  grandfathers 
**•  death,  Confucius  applied  himfdf  to  Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated 

doctor  of  his  time ;  and  under  the  direction  of  fo  great  a 
mafter,  he  foon  made  avail  progrefs ,  into  antiquity,  which 
he  coniidered  as  the  fource,  from  whence  all  genuine  know- 
ledge was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for.  the  ancients  very 
nearly  coft  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more  than  fix- 
teen  years  of  age.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  about 
theChinefe  books  with  a  peribn  of  high  quality,  who  thought 
them  obfeure,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearching  into, 
"  The  books  you  defpife,  fays  Confucius,  are  full  of  p»- 
44  found  knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  Ac 
44  wife  and  learned :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of 
44  them,  could  they  comprehend  them  of  themfelvcs.  um 
44  fubordination  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  de- 
44  pendant  upon 'the  knowing,  is  very  ufeful,  and  even 
44  neceflary  in  fociety.  Were  all  families  equally  rich,  and 
44  equally  powerful,  there  could  not  fubfift  any  form  tf 
44  government ;  but  there  would  happen  a  yet  ftranger  dtf- 
*4  order,  if  all  men  were  equally  knowing,  viz,  every  on? 
u  would  be  for  governing,  and  none  would  think  them* 
44  felves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,  added  Confa- 
"  cius,  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  fame  obfervation  to 
44  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from  fuch  a 
44  one  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  expected :  but  Ka4- 
4(  mire  that  you,  a.  doctor,  mould  thus  be  found  (peaking 
Ibid;  4<  like  one  of  the  loweft  of  the  people."    This  rebuke  hat 

indeed  the  good  effect  of  filencing  the  mandarin,  and  bring- 
ing him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  his  country  f 
yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time*  as  it  came  from  almoft 
a  boy,  that  he  had  revenged  it  by  violence,  if  he  had  not 
been*  prevented. 

At 
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-  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Confucius  took  a  wife,  who 
brought  him  a  foil*  called  Pe  yu.  This  fbn  died  at  fifty* 
but  left  behind  him  a  fon  called  Tibu-tfe,  who,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  ftudy  of 
wiftiom,  and  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  empire,  donfucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  £a  ****** 
long  as  fhe  Hired  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  concubines, 
as  the  cuftom  of  his  country  would  have  allowed  him  to 
have  done,  becaufe  he  thought  it  contrary,  to  the  law  of 
nature.  I  fay  fo  long  as  fhe  lived  with  him;  for,  it  feems* 
he  divorced  ner  after  fome  time,  and  for  no  other  reafon, 
lay  the  Chinefe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from  all  incum- 
brances and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  his 
philofophy  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Marin*  Wft, 
three,  when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  an-  SmiC*  **• 
tiquity,  and  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cufioms 
of  his  country,  he  began  to  project  a  fcheme  for  a  general 
reformation.  All  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  empire  de- 
pended upon  the  emperor;  but  then  every  province  was  a 
diftinft  kingdom,  which  had  its  particular  laws,  ahd  was 
governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.  Hence  it  often  happened* 
that  the  imperial  authority  was  not  Sufficient  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance ;  but  efpe* 
(dally  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  general  diflblution  of  manners)  prevailed  in  all  thofe  little 
courts. 

.  Confucius  wifely  perfuaded,  that  the  people  could  never 
be  happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptuoufnefs*  and 
falfe  policy  fhould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach 
ap  a  fevere  morality ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce 
temperance,  juftice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  excite  to  magna- 
nimity and  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  fhould  make  men 
incapable  of  diffimulation  and  infincerity ;  and  ufed  all  the 
tneans  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a 
life  of  pleafure  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where 
known,  and  as  much  beloved.  His  extenflve  knowledge 
and  great  wifdom  foon  made  him  known:  his  integrity, 
and  the  fplendor  of  his  virtues  made  him  beloved.  Kings 
were  governed  by  his  counfels,  and  the  people  reverenced 
him  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered  feveral  high  offices  in  the 
magiflracy,  •  which  he  fometimes  accepted ;  but  never  from 
a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was  not  at  all  concerned 
to  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt 
ftate,  and  amending  mankind  :  for  he  never  failed  to  refign 
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thfcfe  offices,  as  fooii  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  be  no 
longer  ufeful  in  them.  Thus  for  inftance  he  was  ratted  t* 
a  confiderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  his 
own  native  country ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  another 
thing.  He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mer- 
cantile way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  among 
the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimpfi* 
city  of  manners.  By. fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  general 
reformation,  and  eftablifhed  every  wheVe  fuch  concord  and 

Martini       unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  as   if  it  were 
hrf,  Sw.     but  onc  grcat  fen? ily 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They 
cafily  perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  power- 
ful ;  fince  nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flourifh  more,  than  good 
order  among  the  members,  and  an  exaA  obfenrance  of  its 
laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  afiembled  his  mi- 
ni fters  to  confider  of  methods,  which  might  put  a  flop  to 
the  career  of  this  new  government ;  and  after  fome  deli- 
berations the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  had  been  inftru&ed  from  their  infancy  in  fmg- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly  miftreffes  of  all  thole 
charms  and  accomplifhments,  which  might  pleafe  and  cap- 
tivate the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pretext  of  an  cmbafly, 
they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of 
his  court.  The  prefent  was  joyfully  received,  and  had  its 
defired  effect.  The  arts  of  good  government  were  imme- 
diately neglected,  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  invent- 
ing new  pleafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  ftran- 
gers.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
feafting,  dancing,  Qiews,  &c.  and  the  court  was  intirdv 
diflblved  in  luxury  and  pleafure.  Confucius  had  forefeen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the  reftual 
of  the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delu- 
fion  they  .were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  reafon 
and  their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffectual: 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done :  and  the  feverity  of  the  phf- 
lofopher*  whether  he  would  or  no,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  overbearing  fafhion  of  the  court*  Upon  which 
he  immediately  quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time  from  his  native  country  $  to  try  if  he  could  find 
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in  other  kingdoms  minds  and  difpofltions  more  fit  to  relifh  **  Compte. 
and  purfue  his  maxims.  DuHaide, 

He  palled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon, 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.     He 
had     the    misfortune    to   live    in  times,    when    rebellion, 
wars,  and  tumults  raged  throughout  the  empire.     Men  had 
no    time  to  liften  to  his  philofophy.     They  had  even  lefs 
inclination  to  do  it}  for,  as  we  have  faid,  they  were  arr- 
bitious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous.     Hence  he  often  met 
with  ill  treatment  .and  reproachful  language,  and  it    is  faid 
that    coafpiracies  were   formed   againft  his  life :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  his  negle&  of  his  own  interefts   had  re- 
duced him  to  the  extremeft    poverty.     Some  philofophers 
among  his  contemporaries  were  fo  affe&ed  with  the  terrible 
ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufticated  themfelves  into  the 
mountains  and  deferts,  as  the   only  places  where    happi- 
ness could  be  found ;  and  would   have   perfuaded  Confucius 
to    have  followed  them:     But,  "  I  am  a  man,  fays  Con- 
44  fucius,  and   cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the   fociety  of 
44  men,  and  confort  with  beads.     Bad  as  the  times  are, 
44  I  fhall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for  in  vir- 
44  tue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  em- 
44  brace  it,  and  fubmtt  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws, 
44  they  would  not  want  me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inftruft  them. 
c4  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  firft  to  perfeft  himfeif,  andj^artjnuJ 
44  then  to  perfect  others.  Human  nature,  faid  he,  came  to  us  &c 
44  from  heaven  pure  and  perfe&  $  but  in  procefs  of  time  ig- 
44  norance,  the  paffions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted 
44  it.     All  confifts  in   reftoring  it  to   its  primitive  beauty  $ 
44  and  to  be  perfect,   we  muft  re-afcend  to  that  point,  from 
44  which  we  have  fallen.     Obey  heaven,    and  follow  the 
44  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.     Love   your  neighbour 
44  as  yourfelf.     Let  your  reafon,    and  not  your  fenfes,  be 
44  the  rule  of  your  conduit :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to 
44  think  wifely,  to  fpeak  prudently,  and  to  behave   your-  Le  Compte, 
44  felf  worthily  upon   all  oocafions."  *c. 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn 
himfeif  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  do  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among 
mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  Tfchin 
tang,  Ven  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revi- 
ved in  the  perfon  of  this  great  man.  We  (hall  not  wonder 
therefore,  that  he  profelyted  a  great  number  of  difciples, 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  perfon.     He  is  faid  to 
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have  had  atleaft  three  thoufand;  feventy  two  of  whom 
diftinguiQied  above  the  reft  by  their  fuperior  attainments* 
and  ten  above  them  all  by  tnejr  comprehenfive  view  and 

?erfe&  knowledge  of  his  whole  philofophy  and  doctrines, 
le  divided  his  difciples  into  four  claJTes,  who  applied  them- 
felves  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diftin&ion,  The  firft  clafs  were  to 
improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts 
by  virtue :  and  the  moft  famous  of  this  clafs  Were  Men  Tfee 
Ac  kien,  Qen  pe  micou,  Chung  kong,  Yen  yuen.  The 
fecond  were  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  reafoning  juftly,  and  of 
compofifig  elegant  and  perfuafive  difcourfes :  the.  moft  ad- 
niired  among  thefe  were  Tfai  ngo,  and  Tfou  kong,  The  ftu- 
dy  of  the  third  clafs  was  to  learn  the  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment, to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable 
tjiem  to  nil  the  publick  offices  with  honour :  Gen  yeu  and 
If  i  lou  excelled  herein,  The  laft  clafs  were  concerned  in 
delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and  politic 
ed  ftile  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe  Tfou  yeu,  and  Tfou 
hia,  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  ten  chofen  difciples 
Du  Htldc,    wei^  ^  \t  were*  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchooL 

.  He  fent  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  erf 
the  empire,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  $  and  not 
fati&fied  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made 
frequent  refolutions  to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  doc- 
trine to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  world,  Hardly  any  thing 
can  be  added  to  the  purity  of  his  morality.  If  e  leems  rather 
to  fpeak  like  a  doctor  of  4.  revealed  law,  than  like  a  man 
who  had  no  light,  but  what  the  law  of  nature  afforded  him : 
pnd  what  convinces  us  of  his  fincerity  is,  that  he  taught  as 
forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept.  In  fliort,  his  gravity 
^nd  fooriety,  his  rigorous  abftinence,  his  contempt  of  riches 
pnd  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods  of  this  life,  his 
continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his  a&ions,  and 
above  all,  that  modefty  and  humility,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  ^mong  the  Grecian  fages ;  all  thefe,  I  fay,  would 
^lmoft  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  phtlofo- 
pher  formed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  the 
reformation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry 
and  fuperftition,  which  was.  going  to  overfpread  that  parties 
lar  part  of  it,  Confucius;  is  laid  to  have  lived  fectetry  three 
years,  and  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  forrowr, 
A  few  days  before  his  laft  illnefe,  he  told  his  difciples  with 
tears  in  nia  eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the 
fight  of  the  djford.ers,  which  prevailed  in  the  empire :  a  The 
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**  mountain,  laid  he,  is  fallfen,  the  high  machine  is  demo- 
**  lifhed,  and  the  (ages,  are  all  fled."  His  meaning  was, 
that  the  edifice  of  perfe&ion,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
raife,  was  intirely  overthrown.  He  began  to  languifh  from 
that  time,  and  the  feventh  day  before  his  death,  "  The  kings, 
*'  faid  he,  reject  my  maxims  ;  and  fince  I  am  no  longer  ufe-  * 
"  ful  on  the  earth,  I  may  as  well  leave  it."  After  thefe 
words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  feven  days 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  Upon  the  firft  hearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  cong,  whe 
then  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  "  The  Tien  is  not  fatisfied  with  me,  cried  he,  fince 
"  it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wife  men 
are  precious  gifts  with  which  heaven  bleffes  the  earth  ;  and 
their  worth  is  never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  -are  taken 
away.  Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which 
from  that  very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint ;  and 
eftabli/hed  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  as  will  pro- 
bably laft  for  ever  in  thofe  parts  of  the  worla.  Kings  have 
.built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provinces,  whither,  the 
learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.  There  are  . 
to  be  feen  upon  feveral  edifices,  raifed  in  honour  of  him,  in- 
fcriptkms  in  large  chara&ers,  To  the  great  matter.  To  the 
head  do&or.  To  the  faint.  To  him  who  taught  emperors 
and  kings.  They  built  his  fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio 
fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  to 
aflemble  his  difciples ;  and  they  have  fince  inclofed  it  with 
walls,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this  very  day.  j*  £jdPte- 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his  ^  c' 
difciples  for  the  preservation  of  his  philofophy,  but  he 
oottpofed  feveral  books :  and  though  thefe  books  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  do£brines  they  contained,  and  the 
fine  principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  un- 
paralleled modefty  of  this  phttofopher,  that  be  never  aflumed 
the  kaft  honour  about  them.  He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient; 
and  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  colleft  it  from 
thofe  wife  legislators  Yao,  and  Chun,  who  lived  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  him.  Thefe  books  are  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  collected  relating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  perfaS  rule  of  government.  The 
number  of  thefe  claffical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  feems 
they  are  called,  is  four.  The  firft  is  intided,  Ta  Hio,  the 
grand  ftience,  or  the  fchool  of  the  adults.    It  is  this  that 
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beginners  ought  to  ftudy  ficft,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
porch  of  the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  th« 
care  we  ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelves,  that  we  may 
be  able  afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfeverance  in 
the  chief  good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a 
conformity  of  our  a&ions  to  right  reafon.  The  author  calls 
this  book  Ta  Hio,  or  the  grand  fcience,  becaufe  it  was 
chiefly  deiigned  for  princes  and  gr  ndees,  who  ought  to 
govern  their  people  wifely.  c*  The  whole  fcience  of  princes, 
i<  fafs  Confucius,  confifts  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  the 
ft «  reafonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  in 
f<  reftoring  that  light  and  primitive  clearnefs  of  judgement, 
f  which  h^s been  weakened  and  obfcured  by  various  paffions, 
f<  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour  the  per- 
**  fedions  pi  others.  To  fucceed  then,  fays  he,  we  fhould 
f  *  begin  within  ourfelves  j  and  to  this  end  it  is  neccfiary 
*c  to  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
*'  gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the 
*'  will  toward  a  love  of  this  good,  and  an  hatred  of 
?'  this  evil :  to  preferve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the 
tt  manners  according  to  reafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  re- 
«  newed .  himfelf,  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  renewing 
"  others : .  and  by  this  means  one  fees  concord  and  union 
*4  reigning  in  families,  kingdoms  governed  according  to  die 
t<  laws, and  the  whole  empire  enjoying  peace  and  tranquility.** 
The  fecond  claffical  Qr  canonical  book  is  called  Tchong 
Yong,  or.  the  immutable  mean;  and  treats  of  the  mean, 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  all  things.  Tchong  fignw 
fies  mean*,  and  by  Yong  is  underftood  that  which  is  conftant, 
eternal,  immutable.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  every 
wife  man,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  governing 
the  world,  fhouM  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  eflence  of 
virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  fubje&  by  defining  human  nature, 
and  its  paffions  ;  then  he  brings  feyeral  examples  of  virtue 
and  piety,  as  fortitude,  prudence,  and  filial  duty,  which 
are  propofed  as  fa  many  patterns  to  be  imitated  in  keeping 
(his  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  fliews,  that  this  mean, 
and  the  pradice  of  it,  i$  tl*e  right  and  true  path,  which  a 
wife  man  fhould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the  higheft  pitch 
of  virtue,  %  The  third  book  Yun  lu,  or  the  book  of  max* 
ims,  is  a  collection  of  fententious  and  moral  difcourfes,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  articles,  containing  only  queftions,  an- 
swers, and  layings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples  on  virtue! 
goqd  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenth  arti- 
dc  excepted,  ii^  which  the  difciples  gf  Confucius  particularly 
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defcribe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  matter.     There  are 
fome  maxims  and  moral  fentences  in  this  collection,  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  al- 
ways been  fo  much  admired.     The  fourth  bookgives  an  idea 
of  a  perfeft  government  j  it  is  called  Meng  Tfee,  or  the 
book  of  Mentius;   becaufe,  though  numbered .  among  the 
claffical  and  canonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work 
of  his  difciple  Mentius.     To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two 
others,  which  have  almoft  an  equal  reputation  ;  the  firft  is 
called  Hiao  king,  that  is,  of  filial  reverence,  and  contains 
the  anfwers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  con- 
cerning the  refpect  which  is  due  to  parents.     The  fecond  is 
called  bias  Hio,  that  is,    the  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  collection  of  fentences  and  examples  taken  Du  Hatoe, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors,     They  who  would  have &c;  BiM- 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  J"  ilw« 
Latin  tranflation  of  father  Noel,    one  of  the  moft  ancient  1687,  De- 
miffionaries  of  China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  thec«mb'*rt. 
year  171 1.  **• 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi-? 
loibpher,  without  mentioning  one  moft  remarkable  partial-  v 
lar  relating  to  him,  winch  is  this ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  eftabliih  pure  religion  and  found 
morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  innocent  oc- 
cafion  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China, 
that  when  Confucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  philofophy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  hemodeftly 
declined  the  honourthat  was  done  him,  and  faid,  that  "he  great- 
44  ly  fell  fliort  of  the  moft  perfect  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in 
44  tne  weft  the  moft  Holy  was  to  be  found."  Moftofthemiffi- 
onaries  who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Confucius 
forcfaw  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  meant  it  to  predict 
it  in  this  fhort  fentence ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon 
the  learned  in  China :  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned 
iixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched  with 
this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  which  he 
faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they 
had  found  him,  and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his 
writings.  The  perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring 
to  venture  farther,  went  a-fhore  upon  a  little  ifland,  not  far 
from  the  Red-fea,  where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  Fohi,  who 
had  infe&ed  the  Indies  with  his  do&rines  five  hundred  years 
)>t:fore  the  birth  of  Confucius.    This  they  carried  back  to 
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China,  together  with  the  metempficofis,  and  the  other  reve* 
ries  of  this  Indian  philofopher.  The  ^ifciples  of  Confucius 
at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newly  imported  do&rines  with  all  the 
vigour  imaginable ;  inveighing  vehemently  againft  Mima, 
who  introduced  them,  and  denouncing  tne  judgement  of 
heaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  fliould  fupport  them.  But  al) 
their  endeavours  were  vain  j  the  torrent  bore  hard  againft 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of  Confucius 
~  were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  the 
prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions,  which  were  introduced 
with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (William)  an  eminent  Englifh  dra- 
matick  writer  and  poet,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family 
Jacob's  of  the  Congreves  in  Staffordshire,  and  born  in  the  year  1672, 
Some  have  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  his  intimate  friend  Southerne  ;  but  it  feems  reafonaUe 
to  believe  mr,  Giles  Jacob  upon  this  ocoaiion,  who  affirms 
him  to  have  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  Jacob,  fpeaking 
in  his  preface  of  the  communications  he  had  received  from 
living  authors,  has  this  paflage  :  M  I  am  particularly  obliged 
"  to  mr*  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  communication  of 
"  what  relates  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  kind  directions  for 
'.'  the  compofing  of  this  work :"  which  work  being  publiJh- 
ed  in  mr.  Congreve's  life-time,  and  no  exception  made  to 
the  account  given  of  himfelf,  renders  mr.  Jacob's  authority 
in  thjs  cafe  irjdifputable.  What  led  mr.  Southerne  and  othen 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  mr.  Congreve's  being  carried 
into  Ireland,  when  he  was  very  young ;  for  his  father  had 
there  a  command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  became  {tew* 
ard  in  the  Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of 
himfelf  and  family  m  that  kingdom.  Mr,  Congreve  was 
fent  td  the  fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  from  thence  to  the  uni? 
vcrfity  of  Dublin ;  where  he  acquired  a  perfe&  (kill  in  all 
the  branches  of  polite  literature*  A  Httle  after  the  revolution 
in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Middle-temple  at  London :  but  the  law  proving  too  dry  far 
him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  jt,  but  continued  to  pur- 
ftie  his  former  ftudres.  His .  firft  production,  as  an  author, 
wfcs  a  novels  which,  under  the  affumed  name  of  Qeophil, 
he  dedicated  to  mrs.  Catharine  Levefon.  The  tide  of  it  was, 
Incognita,  or  love  and  duty  reconciled.  Vivacity  of  wit, 
fluency  of  ftile,  and  ftrength  of  judgement  are  (hewn  in  this 
work ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  confider  it  .as  the 
firft  production  of  a  youth  of  feventeen*    It  has  been  laid, 
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chat  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  frue  hiftory  j  and  though  the  fcene 
is  by  Congreve  laid  in  Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened 
here  in  England,  As  he  did  not  then  think  proper  to  own 
this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by 
k,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  lew  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  mr.  Congreve  applied  himfelf  to  dramatick  com* 
polition,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  called  the  Old  bachelor  a 
of  which  mr.  Dryden,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  (aid, 
"  that  he  never  faw  fuch  a  firil  play  in  his  life,  and  that  it 
"  Would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which 
"  proceeded  not  from  the  author's  want  of  genius  or  art, 
"  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ftage  and  the 
"  town."  Mr.  Dryden  revifed  and  corrected  it  $  and  it  was 
a&ed  in  the  year  1693.  The  prologue,  intended  to  be 
ipoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland}*  the  play  was  admi- 
rably performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe, 
that  mr.  Congreve  was  thenceforward  confwered  as  the  prop 
of  the  declining  ftage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatick 
poefy*  ~It  was  this  play,  and  the  very  angular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  ftage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs, 
which  recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated lord  Halifax  ;  who  being  defirous  to  place  fo  eminent 
a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tranquility,  made  him  irome- 
diately  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  licencing  hackney- 
coaches  ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe- 
office  ;  and  gave  him  likewife  a  poft  in  the  Cuftom-houfe 
of  the  value  of  600 1.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder,  Genenl 
that  after  fuch  encouragement  as  the  town,  and  even  the Dta-  *•  >▼• 
criticks,  had  given  mr.  Congreve,  that  he  ihould  quickly  ?•+**• 
make  his  appearance  again  oh  the  ftage ;  and  accordingly, 
the  year  after,  he  brought  on  the  Double  dealer.  This 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  beft 
judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laftj  the 
caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of  the 
performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  laras  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year,  mr.  Con- 
gteve  wrote  a  paftoral  on  that  occafion,  ihtitled  The  mourn- 
ing mufe  of  Alexis :  which,  in  point  of  fimplkity,  ele- 
gance, and  conre&nefs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  ,  In  the  year  1695,  he 
produced  ins  excellent  comedy,  called  Love  for  love*  which 
gained  him  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  few,  but  the  ap- 
plaufe of  the  many.  The  fame  year  he  dtftinguifbed  him- 
felf  in  a  new  kina  of  poetry,  by  addieffing  to  king.  William 
Mode  upon  the  taking  of  Namure*  La  which  he  fucceeded 
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greatly,  as  he  did  in  every  thing  he  attempted.  After  hav- 
ing eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  comick  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy;  and  in  die  year  1697,  his 
Mourning  bride  was  acted  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincolps- 
inn  fields.  Few  plays  had  raifed  higher  expectations,  and 
fewer  had  anfwered  them :  in  fhort,  it  was  not  poffible  for 
any  thing  to  be  better  received.  His  attention  was  now  call- 
ed off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies  of  compofition, 
which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable*  to  him.  His 
four  plays  were  attacked  with  great  lharpnefs  by  that  zealous 
reformer  of  the  ftage  mr.  Jeremy  Collier ;  who,  without  any 
pity  for  his  youth,  or  confideration  of  his  fine  parts,  fell  up- 
on him,  not  as  a  duH  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  writer.  The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  mr. 
Congreve  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays  ;  and 
mr.  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.  An  an- 
fwer  was  necefiary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  intirely  juftify  mr.  Congreve,  (hews 
however  great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  at  London 
in  8vo.  irt  the  year  1698 ;  and  the  title  of  it  is,  Amendments 
of  mr.  Colliers  falfe  and  imperfect  citations,  &c.  from  the 
Old  bachelor,  Double  dealer,  Love  for  love,  Mourning 
bride.  By  the  author  of  thofe  plays.  In  this  apology  for 
his  own  conduct,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellency,  or  ufe  of 
plavs, 

Though  this  quarrel  -is  believed  to  have  created  in  mr. 
Congreve  fome  diftafte  to  the  ftage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought 
on  another  comedy,  intitled,  The  way  of  the  world ;  of 
which  it  gave  fo  juft  va  picture,  that  the  world  feemed  re- 
folved  not  to  bear  it.  This  completed  the  difguftof  our  au- 
thor to  the  theatre ;  Upon  which  the  celebrated  critick  mr. 
Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either,  faid  a  very  fine 
and  a  Very  kind  thing,  «  that  mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  ibge 
"  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  feeble  adverfaries,  and 
is  now  juftly  efteemed,  as  much  as  it  deferves  to  be.  He  a- 
ntufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  compofing  original  poems  and 
yanflations,  which  he  colleded  in  a  volume,  and  pubiifhed 
in  the  year  1710.  He  had  a  fine  tafte  for  mufick  as  well  as 
poetry ;  as  evidently  appeals  in  his  hymn  to  harmony  m 
honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day  1701,  fet  by  mr.  John  Eccles, 
his  great  friend,  to  whom  he  was  alfo  obliged  for  fetting 
feveral  of  his  fongs.    His  early  acquaintance  with  the  great 
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had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  independent  ftation  ill  life*  to 
which  it  is  very  rare,  that  either  true  genius  or  literary  me- 
rit of  any  kind  recommends  a  man :  and  this  freed  hhn 
from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  publick  favour  any  longer 
He  was  ftill  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  illuftrious  friends 
and  patrons ;  and  as  he  never  miffed  an  opportunity  of  pac- 
ing his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  it- 
ways  {hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  fta- 
tion, .who  had  been  Serviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into 
publick  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  mr. 
Southerner  tragedy  of  Oroonoko j  and  we  learn  from  mr. 
Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  affiftancte 
in  the  translation  of  Virgil :  "  Mr.  Congreve,  fays  he,  has 
44  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  iEnets,  ana  to  com- 
4i  pare  my  verfion  with  the  original.  I  (hall  never  be  a- 
"  Jhatned  to  own,  that  this  excellent  young  man  has  (hewed 
**  me  many,  faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  corredt."  D*y<jen'« 
It  was  no  (mall  honour  furely  to  have  his  opinion  afked9  and  Yir*}>  ** 
an  important  work  fubmitted  to  his  cenfure,  by  the  greateft '  * P* 435% 
poet  of  his  time,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  three 
years  of  age  5  for  itVas  in  the  year  1695,  when  mr-  Dryden 
was  engaged  in  this  work*  He  contributed  the  eleventh 
fatire  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  publifhed  by  that  great 
poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of  verfes  on  the  tranf-  conpeve's 
lation  of  Perfius,  performed  by  mr.  Dryden  alone.  ^*rks» vo{- 

The  belt  part  of  the  laft  twenty  years  of  mr.  Congreve's  ""• p*  a5s? 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  it,  he  was  much  affiided  with  the  gout,  which  brought 
on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was  for  this,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1728,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fbme  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and 
more ;  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-ftreet  in  the  Strand, 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1728*9.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalcm  cham- 
ber; from  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with 
great  decency  and  folemnity  into  king  Henry  the  VIIUi's 
chapel  at  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pall  was  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
earl  of  Godo  phin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  ho- 
nourable Geo  rge  Berkeley  efq;  and  brigadier  general  Church- 
ill;  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some  < 
time  after,  a   neat  and  elegant  monument  was  ere&ed  to 

his 
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his  memory,  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Maibdrough,  with 
this  infeription.  "  Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan.  19, 
u  1728,  aged  fifty  fix,  and  was  buried  near  this  place,  to 
"  whofe  moft  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  fet  up  by 
"  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  aea  a  mark  how  dearly 
"  (he  remembers  the  happinefe  and  honour  fhe  enjoyed  in 
"  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  fo  worthy  and  honeft  a  man, 
**  whofe  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  the  love 
"  and  efteem  of  the  prefent  age,  and  whofe  writings  will  be 
«  the  admiration  of  the  future." 
It  has  been  obfcrved  of  mr.  Congreve,.  that  no  man  ever 

Siflbd  through  life  with  more  eafe  and  Irfs  envy,  than  he. 
o  change  of  miniftries  affe&ed  him  in  the  leaft,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  poft  that  was  given  him,  ex- 
cept tp  a  better.    His  place  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  his 
office  of  fecretary  in  Jamaica,  are  fiud  to  have  brought  him 
in  upwards  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  and  though  he  lived  futably  to  fitch  a  fortune,  yet 
by  his  oeconomy  he  railed  from  tnence  a  competent  eftate. 
He  was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  timet 
and  never  involved  in  any  of  their  quartets,  or  (hewn  from 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  diftafie  or  diflatisfafiion.    On 
the  contrary,  they  were  felicitous  for  his  approbation,  and 
received  it  as  the  higheft  fendion  of  merit.    Mr.  Addifen 
teftified  his  perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  bis  high  efteem  of 
his  writings,  upon   many  occafions.    Sir  Richard   Steele 
confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one  occafion,  and  was 
In  his  Wj-  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  another, 
toifoSianiet'Even  i*11"*  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  mr.  Congrcve's 
and  b  the  '  poetical  chara&er,  has  honoured  him  with  the  higheft  tef- 
t^dids  pre-  tiroony  of  deference  and  efteem. 

Ad'l'r     We  will  condude  oor  account  of  mr,  Congreve  wkh  the 

Drummer,   chara£er,  given  of  him  bymonfieur  Voltaire;  who  has  not 

Poftfcript  to  failed  to  do  juftke  to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 

hit  mnfla-  has  freely  animadverted  in  him,  upon  what  may  juftiy  be 

lib/of1"    d**^*1*  deferved  animadveriion.     "  He  raifed  the  glory  of 

Homer.       "  comedy,  fays  Voltaire,  to   a  greater  height,   than  any 

*c  Englifh  writer  before  or  fihee  his  time-    lie  wrote  only 

"  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.    The 

*«  laws  of  the  drama  are  ftri&ly  obferved  in  them*    They 

"  abound  with  characters,  all  which  are  fhadowed  with  the 

Xi  utmoft  delicacy ;    and  we  don't  meet  with  fo  much  as 

*'  one  low"  or  coarfe  jefh     The  language  is  every  where 

»  "  that  of  men  of  faihion,  but  their  anions  are  thofe  of 

"  knaves :  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfe&ly  well  acquainted 
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u  with  human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite 

"  company.    He  was  infirm  and  come  to  the  verge  of 

"  life,  when  I  knew.  him.     Mr.  Congreve  had  one  defed, 

•*  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  firft 

*<  profeffion,  that  of  a  writer ;  though   it  was  to  this  he 

cc  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.    He  fpoke  of  his  works  as 

**  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him;  and   hinted  to  me  in 

*'  our  firft  converiation,  that    I  ihould  vifit  him   upon  no 

«c  other  foot,  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of 

**  plainnefs  and  fimplicity.     I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been 

<4  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I  ihould  ne~ 

"  ver  have  come  to  fee  hitn  ;  ana  I  was  very  much  dif*  Letters 

<c  gufled  at  fo  unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity.  cerntng  the 

CONNOR    (Dr.  Birnard)    an   eminent    phyiician     ' P' 
and  learned  writer,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Ireland,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Kerry  about  the  year 
*666.    His  family  being  of  the  poptfh  religion,  he  was  not  Sir  James 
educated  regularly  in  the  grammar  fchools  and  univerfity  of  Ware's 
that  ifland :  neverthelefe  he  had  all  proper  learning  given  JJ*-- 


,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  158.  see 
phyfick.    About  die  year  1686,  he  went  over  to  France,  *Jfo  an  ac- 
retaded  for  fome  time  19  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier,  and  ^J^S 
from  thence  to  Paris ;  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  ia  his  S*  hJJJ^ 
art,  and  became,  famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  che-  in  his  fere* 
miftry.    He  profefled  himfelf  deiirous  of  travelling;  »d,^fern££* 
as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland,  Briiuntar 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  it  was 
thought  expedient,  that  they  ihould  take  that  long  journey 
under  the  care  and  infpe&ion  of  dr.  Cornier.    He  accord- 
ingly conducted  them  very  safety  to  Venice,  where  he 
found  the,  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  baron  and 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  fever.    He  recovered  him, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Padua;  from  whence  he  went 
through  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria,  down  the  Danube  to 
Vienna ;  and  after  having  made  fome  ftay  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  palled  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to 
Cracow,  and  from  thence  in  eight  days  to  Warfaw.     He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobieiki,    and 
afterwards  made  bis  phyiician.    This  was  very  extraordina- 
ry preferment  for  fo  young  a  man,  and  in  fo  ftort  time*; 
for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694,  when 
dr.  Connor  could  not  be  above  twenty  eight  years  of  age. 
.    His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and      # 
highly  railed  by  the  judgement  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of 
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Bedzivil's  diflemper.  All  the*phyficians  of  the  court  took 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  the  might  ea*» 
iily  be  recovered  by  the  bark ;  but  dr.  Connor  infifted,  that 
fhe  had  an  abfcefs  in  her  liver,  and  thmt  her  cafe  was  de* 
fperate.  As  this  lady  was  the  king's  only  filter,  his  predi&km 
made  a  great  noife,  more  efpecially  when  it  was  justified  by 
the  event ;  for  fhe  not  only  died  within  a  month,  but,  upon 
the  opening  of  her  body*  the  do&or's  fentiment  of  her  ma- 
lady was  fully  verified;  Great  as  dr.  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  aid  not  propofe  to  remain,  longer  there,  man  was 
requifite  to  finiih  his  enquiries  into  the  natural  hiftory/and 
4>ther  remarkables  of  that  kingdom;  and  as  he  faw  the 
king's  life  Could  not  laft  long,  and  that  he  had  no  pro*- 
fpetts  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  coun- 
try,  and  to  return  to  England.  This  fair  occafion  foon  pre- 
sented itfelfi  The  king  had  an  only  daughter,  die  princds 
Jerefa  Cunigunda*  who  had  efpoufed  the  eledtdr  of  Bavaria 
by  proxy  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1604.  As  fhe  was  to 
make  a  journey  from  Wariaw  to  Bruflels,  of  near  a  thou* 
fand  miles,  .and  in  the  midft  of  winter,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary*  that  fhe  fhould  be  attended  by  a  phyfician*  Dn 
Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  employ- 
ment; and  after  reaching  Bruflels*  took  leave  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England,  whi- 
ther he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February  1695. 

He  ftaid  fome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  read  publick  le&ures  upon  the  animal 
oeconomv.  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converted 
with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons* 
of  whole  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he 
now  explained  the  new  difcoveries  in  anotomy,  chemifhy, 
and  phyfick,  in  fo  clear  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his 
reputation  was  foon  railed  to  a  confideraUe  height.  It  was 
increafed  by  printing,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  fome 
learned  and  accurate  diflertations  in  Latin  under  the  follow- 
ing general  title,  Difiertationes  medico-phyficae,  de  antris 
lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  nupendo  offium 
coalitu,  de  immani  Hvpogaftrii  Sarcomate*    Many  curious 

Iueftions  are  difcuiled,  and  curious  fads  related,  in  thefe 
iflertations,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading 
and  general  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fmnmer  of  1695 
to  London,  where  he  read  le&ures  as  he  had  done  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety* 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  pbyficians.    In  theyear  1696,  he 
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weni  to  Cambridge,  and  read  le&ures  there;  and* uporr fair 
return  to  London;  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  bifhop 
of  Plofkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  matter 
the  king  of  Poland*  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  but  be-* 
iure  he  could  fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 

In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed  his  £  vangelium  medici  ? 
feu  medicina  myftica  de  fufpenfis  nature  legibus,  five  de 
miraculis;  reliquifque  u>  m*  0i£*ioif  memoratis,  quae  mediae 
indagini  fubjici  pofTunt.  Ubi  perpenfis  prius  corporum  na-» 
tura,  fano  &  morbpfo  corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motus 
legibus,  rerum  flatus  fuper  naturam,  prsccipue  qui  corpus 
humanum  &  animam  fpe&ant,  juxta  medicinae  principia 
explicantur.  This  little  treatife,  containing  fixteen  fe£ti* 
ons  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  reprinted  within  the 
year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  he  had  fhewn  in  it ;  but  his  orthodoxy  ana  reli- 
gion were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  parted  for  an  athe* 
i&  with  fome.  Obferve  only  how  a  certain  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  treated  him  on  this  occafion,  in  a  book  which  was 
publifhed  the  year  after.  "  To  prove,  fays  he,  that  our 
44  moderns  are  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  prefumptuous  as 
44  any  of  the  ancients,  either  poets  or  philofophers,  I  may 
"  inftance  in  dr.  Connor,  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a 
4<  flight  beyond  the  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafon.  Other  phi- 
"  lotophers  were  only  ambitious  to  explicate  nature,  and 
44  the  common  effects  of  it ;  but  no  lefs  a  fubjedt  can  fa- 
44  tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  author  of  nature,  and  his 
4C  extraordinary  and  miraculous  a&s,  which  he  pretends  to 
44  explain :  for  he  thinks  he  understands  them,  as  well  as 
4C  he  does  the  common  phenomena  of  nature.  This,  I 
44  believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much  difficulty ;  for 
<c  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  works  of 
44  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him,  as  the  myfteries  of  it, 
44  which  he  treats  of,  are  from  others.  And  though  he 
4C  talks  that  he  has  well  confiderejd  the  laws  of  motion  and 
44  the  force  of  nature,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  he  knows  not 
"  how  to  determine,  wnat  proportion  of  motion  there  is  in 
"  two  bodies,  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.  One  can 
44  neither  be  wifcr  nor  better  for  what  he  has  written,  except 
"  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellency  of 
"  modefty  and  humility,  feeing  his  attempts  are  as  uruue- 
4C  cefsful,  as  they  are  fhamefully  impudent.  And  yet  his  book  HiU't  ex»r 
44  muft  have  the  facred  name  of  Evangelium  prefixed  to  it  jminationof 
44  for  which  the  divines  fhould  feverely  chafHfe  him,  to  whom  fjJJ^*'*  ftc 
(C  I  leave  'him."  But  whatever  room  there  might  beTor  this  p.  9.  ttu. 
very  fevere  treatment,  dr.  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant  no  1734* 
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harm  at  die  bottom;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  to* his  book 
bad  not  a  favourable  tendency  to  revelation,  fincc  it  looked 
Uke  an  attempt  to  aocchmt  for' the  curacies  of  the  Bibk 
upon  natural  principles.  • 

The  Polifli  ele&ion,  upon  thedcath  of  king  John  Sobieflu, 
having  a  -ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fyftem  of  affairs  in 
Eurfepe,  and  being  from  thence  a  common  topick  of  difcourA 
at  that  time*  induced  many  confiderable  perfons  to  defire&c 
acquaintance  of  dr.  Connor,  thatrthey  might  learn  from  him 
the  ftate  of  that  kingdom:  which  being  little  known,  the  dr. 
was  defired  to  pubhih  what  he  knew  of  the  Poliih  nation  aad 
country;  He  did  fo  ;  and  his  work  came  out  under  the  tide 
o£>  The  hiftory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  letters  to  perfons  ofioui* 
lity;  givirig  an  account  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  State  of 
that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and  eode* 
fiaftical ;  its  origin  and  extent,  with  a  defcriptton  of  its 
towns  and  provinces,  the  fucceffion  and  remarkable  a£baos 
of  all  its  kings,  and  of  the  great  dukes  of  Lithuania* 
&c.  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this  work  confifts, 
were  published  feparately,  and  the  laft  more  especially  car- 
ries in  it  many  marks  ot  precipitation ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  » 
be  die  beft  book  we  have  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  parti* 
culars,  which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own 
inipedion,  'that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
elfewhere  ;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  yoang 
children  carried  away  and  nouriflied  fay  bears,  and  of  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  that  country.  Dr.  Connor  was  likely 
to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  profeffion  ;  but  in  the 
Bower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began  to  reap  the  fniits 
of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was  attacked  by  * 
violent  fever,  which  after  a  (hart  illnefs  carried  rum  off  » 
the  month  of  Odbber  1698,  when  he  was  very  Jittle  more 
than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had,  as  we  obfenred  be- 
fore, beefc  bred  in  the  Romifh  religion;  but  had  embraced 
that  of 'the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firft  coming  otkr 
from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
in  what  communion  hp  died ;  but  from  his  funeral  fennoa 
preached  by  dr.  Hayley,  redor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fiekk» 
where  he  was  interred,  it  fecras  reafonable  to  coockifc, 
that  he  continued  ht  the  proteftant  profeffian*  while  he  re- 
tained his  fenfea,  though  a 'creeping  popifh  prieft  might  take 
fome  advantage  of  hkn,  after  he  had  loft  them.    . 

CONS.TANTINE,  ufually  caUcd  the  great,  0  m*- 
morable  fop  having;  been  the  iuft  emperor  of  die  Roman* 

who 


tjrbo  eftabliChed  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power ;  and  was 
born  at  Naiffus,  a  town  of  Dardania*  in  the  year  272.  The 
emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  Was  his  fattier ;  and  was  the 
only  one  of  thofe,  who  fhared  the  empire  at  that  time,  that 
did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.  His  mother  was  Helena,  4 
woman  of  low  extra&ion,  and  the  miftrefs  of  Conftantius* 
as  fome  fay 5  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged 
publickly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  {he  never  pofleffed  the 
title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon* 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro-* 
mifing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
courage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more 
epenly,  a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For  being 
detained  at  the  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoftage,  and  difr 
cerning  that  Galerius  and  his  collegues  intended  to  feize 
upon  that  part  of  the  empire,  which  belonged  to  his  father* 
who  could  not  now  live  a  long  time,  he  made  his  efcape* 
and  fet  off  poft  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  was* 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  Conftantius  upon  his 
death-bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  fee  him,  suid 
named  him  for  his  fucceilbr.  Conftantius  died  at  York  in 
the  year  306,  and  Conftantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  foldiers :  which  occaiioned  his  panegyrift 
to  cry  out,  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  terris 
Britannia,  qui  Conftantinum  Caefarem  prima  vidifti!  that 
is,  "  O  happy,  .and  now  happier  than  all  lands,  firkain* 
<c  who  firft  has  feen  Conftantine  CaefarJ"  Galerius  at  firftPw»«tfr* 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title,  e&cept  that  ^onft*  * 
of  Caefar,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigmngover  Eng-p#T?^* 
land,  Gaul,  and  Spain :  but  having  gained  feveral  vidories  * 
over  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  308,  with  the  confent  of  Galerius 
himfelf.  Some  time  after  he  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men  againft  the  emperor  Maxentius, 
who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by  bis  cru* 
ekies;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  always 
came  off  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.  Eufebius  relates* 
that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen.  in 
that  expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  (hape 
of  a  crois,  with  this  infeription,  w«  wk»,  that  is,  "  By  the 
"  crofs  thou  (halt  conquer:"  and  how  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf 
appeared  to  him  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
ereft  a  ftandard  crofs-like;  which*  after  his  vidory,  he  did 
in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  caufed  the  follow- 
ing words* to  be  inferibed  upon  it:  ((  By  this  falutary  fign, 
"  Jivhich  is  the  emblem  of  real  power*  I  have  delivered 
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«*  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and  have  re- 
"  ftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  ancient 
«'  dignity  and  fplendor." 

After  he  had   fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he. celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  fifterwith 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  Licinius.    In  this  town  it  was,  that 
thefe  two  emperors  ifliied  out  the  firft  edi&  in  favour  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  by  which  they  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  their  fubje&s ;  and  a  fecond  foon  after,  by 
which  they  permitted  the  chriftians  to  hold  religious  aflem- 
blies  in  publick,  and  ordered  all  the  places,  where  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  aflemble,  to  be  given   up  to  them.    A 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  314,  between  Conftantine  and 
Licinius,  which  fubjecced  the  chriftians   to  a  perfecution 
from  the  latter:  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which  neither 
had  any  Teafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  things  re- 
turned to  their  ufual  courfe.    Conftantine  now   applied 
himfelf  intirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church* 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and  fettled  them,  and 
made  laws  in  favour  of  the  chriftians.    In  the  year  324,  a- 
nother  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  j  the  rc- 
fult  of  which  was,   that  Conftantine  at  length  overcame 
Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  was  now  fole  mailer 
of  the  empire,  and  had  no  body  to  controul  him ;  fo  that 
the  chriftians  had  every  thing  to  hope  fpr,  and  nothing  to 
fear :  nor  were  they  difappointed.    But  the  misfortune  was 
then,  and  it  has  continued  ever  fince,  that  the  chriftians 
were  no  {boner  fecure  againft  the  aflaults  of  enemies  from 
without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfelves.  The 
difpute  between  Arius  and  Alexander  was  agitated  at  this 
time  5  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was  forced  to 
call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put  an  end  to  it.     He  affifted 
at  it  himfelf,  exhorted  the  bifhops  to  peace,  and  would  not 
hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer  againft  each  other.  He 
banifhed  Arius,  and  the  bifhops  of  his  party,  ordering  at 
the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and  made  the  reft  fub- 
mit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.     He  had  founded  innu- 
merable churches  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  furniihed  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
ceffary.     He  went  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,   to  try  if  he 
could  difcover   the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  caufed  a 
moft  magnificent  church,  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.    Some 
fay,  that  he  found  the  crofs  of  Chrift,   and  by  virtue  of  it 
wrought  many  miracles :  but  Eufebius,  who  accompanied 

him,  and  was  prefent  upon  the  fpot,  mentions  nothing  of 
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tins  nature,  and  therefore  we  may  reafbnably  conclude  it 
fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conftan- 
tiaople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with 
all  the  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  abundantly,  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggran- 
dizing the  church,  and  publifliing  laws  againft  hereticks. 
He  wrote  to  the  kjng  of  Perfia  in  favour  of  the  chriftians, 
deftroyed  die  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  many  churches, 
and  caufed  to  be  made  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible.  In 
fhort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its  ex* 
terior  policy.  The  orthodox  cnriftians  have  neverthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftenine  to  the  adverfaries' 
of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting,  as  ne  did,  to  banifb 
him :  yet  he  would  not  fuffer  Anus  or  his  do&rines  to  be 
re-eftabliflied,  but  religioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
nothing  yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm:  for  it  muft  needs' 
feem  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  do&rines,  fhould  fo  long 
defer  being  initiated  into  it  by  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 
Yet  fo  it  really  was :  "  Whether,  fays  Dupin,  he  thought 
cc  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with  . 
**  a  view  of  waihing  away  and  atoning  for  all  his  fins  at 
€€  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented 
€C  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  nis  reafons 
**  were,"  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illnefe. 
When  that  began,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
Eufebius  of  Caefaria  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed upon  him  by  Eufebius  bifhop  of  Nicomedia.  He 
died  in  the  year  337,  when  he  was  in  his  fixty-ftxt'i  year; 
and  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  fons  Conftantine, 
Conftantiu?,  and  Conftans.  Eufebius  has  written  the  life 
and  ads  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes  him  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good :  it  is  rather  a  panegyrick,  than 
a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Conftantine  pof- 
fefled,  he  certainly  pofiefled  fome,  which  were  neither  very 
great  nor  very  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and 
chriftianity  flowed  from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  fincerity  5 
not  as  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chri* 
ffiaiuty,  any  mere  than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
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paganifm $  but  becaufe  be  thought,  that  to  embrace  and 
protect  it  would  be  the  moft  effe&ual  means  of  unking 
mankind  under  his  government.  It  is  certain  too>  that  he 
wa$  guilty  of  many  private  a&s  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  : 
of  which  however  we  cannot  expeft  to  find  any  account 
in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  They  thought  every 
thing  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty  of,  abun- 
dantly atoned  for  by  the  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  church; 
and  out  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  im- 
moralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  higheft 
ingratitude. 

Several  epiflles  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  written 
either  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftill  extant;  as  are  his 
feveral  edi<Ets,  as  well  concerning  the  doctrines,  aa  difci- 
pline  of  the  church.  Among  thefe  edicts  is  ftill  to  be  fan 
that  noted  one,  by  which  he  bequeathes  to  Sylvefter  bMhop 
of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire.  But 
this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of  Conftantine,  is  maoi- 
feftly  fpunous ;  and  though  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
fupporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  yet  fince  the  re$irreQion  of  letters,  it  has 
been  given  even  by  the  papifts  as  a  forgery,  too  barefaced  to 
be  defended. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of  Shaftdbury* 

a  moft  able  per fon  and  great  politician,  was  fon  of  fir  John 

Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by 

Anne,  daughter  and  fole  heirefe.  of  fir  Anthony Athley  ofWiit- 

borne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  ban*  where  he  was 

torn  upon  the  22d  of  July,  i6ai.    Being  a  boy  of  ub- 

Athcn!       common  parts,  he  was  font  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 

Oxon.'vol.    and  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 

ii.  col.  710.  the  tuition  of  the  famous  dr.  John  Prjdeaux*  who  was  then 

SSf^fol. Tt&ox  of  k'    **c  *  faid  to  ****  ftudicd  hajrd  ******  for  abwit 
ji.  p.837i.  'two  years;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-im^  where  1m 

Wood,  ibid,  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigpur  to  the  ftjudy  of  die  lawf 

and  efpeciaJly  that  part  of  it,  which  gave  him  a  perfect  i»* 

Vk  of  the  fight  into  the  conftitutjon  of  this  kingdom.     In  Jthe  nine* 

e«rj  of        teenth  year  of  Ijis  age,  he  w^s  elected  for  Tewkqfru/y  iq 

SMu&urj,  Glouccfterlhire,  in  that  parliament  which  met.  at -Weft- 

'      '         minfter  upon  the  13th  of  April  1640,  but  was  foo*  diflblral, 

%  He  feems  to  have  been  well  aiFe&ed  to  the  king's  fervice,  at 

(he  beginning  of  the  civil  wars;'  for  he  repaired  to  the 
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king  at  Oxford,  ofiered  his  afiftance,,  andpn>jeded.a  fchehie; 
not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country,  hut  far  reduce* 
tag  fueh,  as  bad  either  deferted  or  miftakan  their  duty,  to  - 
his  majefty's  obedience.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  .memoirs  of 
this  extraordinary  man*  has  related  /his  matter*  and  his  ac- 
count runs  thus :  "  Being  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of 
**  the  civil  war,  for  he  was  on  that  fide  fo  long  as  he  had 
*f  any  hopes  to  ferve  his  country  there,  he  waa  brought  to 
44  king  Charles  I.  by  the  lord  Falkland,  his  friend,  then* 
u  lecretary  of  ftate,  and  preiented  to  him,  as  having  fiftae- 
"  thing  to  offer  to  his  majefty  worth  his  confideration.  At 
<c  this  audience  he  told  the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end 
**  to  the  war,  if  his  majefty  plealed,  and  would  alHft  him  in 
f*  k.  The  king  anrwered,  that  he  was  a  very  young  man. 
'*  for  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Sir,  replied,  ne,  that  will 
H  not  be  the  worfe  for  your  affairs,  provided  1  do  the  bufi- 
'*  ncfe.  Whereupon  the  king  fhewing  a  willingnefs  to 
c*  hear  him,  he  difcourfed  to  him  to  this  purpofe.  The 
€*  gentlemen  and  men  of  eftates,  who  firft  engaged  in  that 
('  war,  feeing  now,  after  a  year  or  two,  that  it  feems  to 
(*  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at  firft,  and  beginning 
(<  to  be  weary  of  it,  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  would  be  glad 
ci  to  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  they  could  be  aflured  of 
'*  redreis  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  li- 
."  berties  fecured  to  them.  This,  I  am  fetUfied,  is  the  pre-% 
*•  lent  temper  generally  through  all  England,  and  particu* 
"  kuiy  in  thofe  parts,  where  my  eftate  and  concerns  lie.  > 
**  If  tnerefore  your  majefty  will  empower  me  to  treat  with 
"  the  parliament  garriions,  to  grant  them  a  foil  and  general 
"  pardon,  with  an  afiurance  that  a  general  amnefty,  arms 
H  being  laid  down,  on  both  fides,  fhould  reinftate  all  things 
'*  in  the-  fame  pofture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then 
•"  a  free  parliament  fbould  do  what  more  remained  to  be 
"  done  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  He  added  fur* 
*'  ther,  that  he  would  begin  and  try  the  experiment  firft  in 
"  his  own  country,  and  doubted  not  but  the  good  fuccefs 
ct  he  fliould  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  other 
"  adjoining  garrifons,  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and  * 
"  fecurity  in  laying  down  their  arms.  Being  fumifhed  with 
"  full  power  according  to  his  defire,  away  he  goes  to  Dor- 
'*  fetfliire,  where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of 
'*  Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefter,  and  others ;  and  was  fo 
'*  fuccefgful  in  it,  that  one  of  them  was  adually  put  into 
u  his  hands,  as  the  others  were  to  have  been  fome  few 
*  days  aftei.  But  prince  Maurice,  who  commanded  fome 
:      "     -  Ff4  "of 
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(  of  the  Icing's  forces,  being  with  his  army  then  10  chafe 
'  parts,  no  iooner  heard  that  the  town  was  furrenderod* 

*  hut  he  prefently  marched  into  h,  and  gave  the  pillage 

*  of  it  to  the  foldiers.  This  fir  Anthony  faw  with  die  ufc- 
'  moft  difpleafure,  and  could  not  forbear  his  refentments 
f  to  the  prince,  to  that  there  pafied  feme  pretty  hot  words 
f  between  them*  but  the  violence  was  committed,  and 
f  thereby  his  defign  broken.     All  that  he  could  do  was, 

that  he  fent  to  the  other  garrifons,  he  was  in  treaty 

*  with,  to  ftand  upon  their  guard ;  for  that  he  could  not 

*  fecure  his  articles  to  them.    And  fo  this  defign  proved 
abortive,  and  died  in  filence." 
Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter 

from  I113  majefty;  but  perceiving,  that  he  was  not  confided 
in,  that  bis  behaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  per&n  in  dagger, 
he  retired  into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went 
up  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party  t 
to  which,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  *'  he  gave  himfelf  up  body 
HM.  of  re-  "  and  foul."  He  accepted  a  commiflion  from  the  parliaments 
bciiion,       and  railing  forces,  took  Wareharn  by  ftorrn  in  October  1644, 
?•  399..       and  foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfefhire. 
This,  and  fome  other  actions  of  the  fame  nature,  might 
poffiblv  induce  the  abovementioned  hiftorian  to  fay,  mat 
Ibid,  he  'f  oecame  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  roval  family.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  cnofen  fberiff 
Whidock*t  of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parliament*  The  next 
memorial,  year  he  was  Iheriff  of  Wiltshire.  In  1651,  he  was  of  the 
*' '  f  *  committee  of  twenty,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and 
means  for  reforming  the  law*  He  was  alio  one  of  the 
members  of  that  convention,  that  met  after  general  Crom- 
well had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  principal 
perfons,  who  figned  that  famous  proteftatiop,  charging  die 
protector  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government*  and  he 
alqray*  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur- 
ppr  to  the  utmoft,  When  the  protedor  Richard  was  <fe- 
pofed,  and  the  rump  came  again  into  power*  they  nomi- 
nated fir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  com- 
ityifiioner  for  managing  the  army.  He  was  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  a  fecret  consfpondence  with  the  friends  caking 
Charles  IL  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  hb 
defloration  i  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life  with 
the  powers  then  in  being,  He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Porfedhire,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parlia- 
ff*ei*tf  which  fat  upon  tlje  25$  of  April   1660  $  and  a  ip* 
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fetation  being  taken  to  reftore  the  constitution,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  houfe  of  com* 
moos,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was  in 
performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby 
to  receive  a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ul- 
cerated many  years  after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was 
lotd  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  ma* 
jefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council.    He  was   alfo  one 
of  the  commiffioners   for  tne  trial  of  the  regicides ;   and 
though  the  Oxford  hiftorian  is  very  fevere  upon  him  on 
this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways 
concerned  in  betraying  or  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
xtign.    By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20,  1661,  he  was  Jjjjjjjjj 
created  baron  Afhley  of  Winborn  at.  Giles's ;    foon  after  p.  5x.lT°S' 
made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer;  and  Wood's 
then  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  for  executing  the  of-  £?*"'  , 
fice  of  high  treafurer.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieu-  \it  Si.™^ 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Dorfet ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1672,  created  baron  Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of 
Sotnerfei,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
lity and  integrity.     He  (hone  particularly  in  his  fpeeches 
in  parliaments  and,  if  we  judge  only  from  thofe,   which 
he  made  upon  the  fwearing  in  the  lord  high  treafurer  Clif- 
ford, his  fucceffor  fir  Thomas  Ofborne,  and  mr.  baron  Thurf- 
land,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of  the  ableft  men  and  moft  see  thefe 
accomplished  orators,   this  nation  ever  bred.    The   fhort  Speeches  is 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a   feafon  of  ftorms  ^d***!"^ 
tempefts;   and  it  is  but  doing  him  ftri£fc  iuftice  to   fay,  England. 
that  they  could  not  either  affright  or  diftra&  him.    Upon  tne 
9th  of  November  1673,  he  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  with, 
feme  particular  circumftances,  which  the  reader  may  like  to 
hear*    Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  as 
mr.  Ecbard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court  i  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
neral, to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.    As  foon  as   the 
carl  came,  he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while, 
the  prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return 
without  the  purfe.    His  lordihip  being  alone  with  the  king, 
£u4*  "  Sir,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  at- 
v  torney-general,  but  I  am   Aire  your  majefty  never  in- 
"  fci^c4  to  difiqifs  me  with  pop  tempt,"    The  king,  who 
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ceroid  not  do  an  fll-natured  *biag*  mplitd/i*  Godafilh,  nf 
4(  lord,  I  will  not  doit  with  a«)rckcum<fcLnGe,ttbat.  may 
"  look  like  an  affront.  Trhen,  fir,  faid  the-earl*.  I  de&e 
"  your  majefty  will  permit  me  ta  carry  the  fads  before  you. 
*  to  chapel,  .and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houie." 
To  this  his  majefty  readily  canfented ;  and  the  earl  enter* 
tuned  the  king  with  news  and  diverting  ftories,  till  the 
very  minute  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufc. 
the  courtiers  and  his  firccefibr,  who  he  believed  was  upon 
tdie  rack,  for  fear  he  {hould  prevail  upon  the  king  to  change 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  ;caime  out  of  the  clofet, 
talking  together  and  JtniHng,-  and  went  together  to  chapel, 
which  greatly  fnrprifed  ahem  all:  and  fane  ran  immedv 
ately  to  tell  the  duke  of  .York,  that  all  their  meafures  were 
'  broken.     After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  (eak* 

Hiftor?  of    and  that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the,  attoxney-ge- 

p.  898.  After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  Ae^ continued  to  make 

a  great  figure  in  parliament :   his  abilities  enabled  him  to 
fhine,  and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  veft.     111.16759  the 
lord  treafurer  Danby  introduced  the  teft-bilL  into-  the  boufc 
©fiords,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofedby  the  earlK>(Shafie£- 
bury ;  who,  if  we  may  believe  bifhop  Burnet,,  diftinguifhei 
Hiftory  of    himfelf  more  in  this  lemons,*  than,  ever  he  had  done  berate. 
bU  V*A  '  ^1S  difpute  occaiioned  a  prorogation ;  and  there  enreed  ft 
plf^gS'     '''secefs  of  fifteen  months.    When  the  parliament  met  again 
February  16,  1676-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued,  met 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  dinolved  $  the  earl  of  Sfaaftef- 
bury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  k  with  f> 
«  much  warmth,  that  together  with  the  duke  berorementioned, 

the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fent  in- 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  thirteen  months,  though 
the  other  lords  upon  their  fubmiffion  were  immediately  dis- 
charged. When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppo- 
fition  to  the  earl  of  Danby 's  admimftration  with  fuch.vjgour 
and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoffible  to  do  any  thiaj 
effectually  in  parliament,  without  changing  the  fyftem  which 
then  prevailed*  The  king,  who  defired  nothing  fa  much 
as  to  be  eafy,  reiblved  to  make  a  change  ;  dhmiued  all  the 
privy  council  at  once,  and  formed  a  new  one.  This  was 
declared  April  the  21ft,  1679  5  and  at  the  fame  time  the" 
earl  of  Shafteibury  was  appointed  lord  preiident.  He. did 
not  hold  this  employment  longer  than  the  5th  of  Oftober 
^JJ!^  following.  He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  implacable 
works,  vol.  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  fteadily  juximotiiig^ifcsor 
'•  P-  334. .  •     •  origh 
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qfigmalty  inventing,  the  project  of  an  exclusion  bill :  anil 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  party  was  constantly  at  work 
againft  him.  Upon  the  king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  March  the  21ft,  16801,  he  joined  with 
feveral  lords  in  a'  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  there, 
which  however  failed  of  fuecefs.  He  was  prefent  at  that* 
parliament,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill : 
hut  the  duke  and  his  friends  loon  contrived  to  make  him 
feel  the  weight  of  his  refentments.  For  his  lordfhip  was 
apprehended  for  high  treafon  on  the  2d  of  July  1681  5  and 
after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 
months.  He  waa  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  difcharged ; 
yet  did  not  think  himfclf  fafe,  as  his  bittereft  enemies  were  '-' 

now  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.    He  thought  it  high  time  ; 

therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  endeavours  to  injure  him,  he-might  ,  : 

wear  out  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that  in  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Holland ;  and  arriving  fafely  at  Amfterdam,  after  a  very 
dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofmg  to  live 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality,  being  vifitcd  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftinAion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference 
and  rcfpeft  he  could  defire.  But  being  feized  by  his  old  di- 
flemper  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach; 
and  foon  became  mortal j  fo  that  he  expired  on  the  2  2d  of 
January  1682-3,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
being  embalmed  was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred 
With  his  anceftors  at  Winborne  St.  Giles;  and  in  1732, 
a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  to  his  honour, 
was  erected  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  had  fo  large  a  fhare  :  and  this  may  in 
feme  meafure  account  for  his  making  fo  unamiable  a  figure 
in  hiftory;  and  that  while  his  prodigious  abilities  ftand  con- 
fefled  by  all,  the  goodnefs  and  integrity  of  his  intentions  are 
hardly  acknowledged  by  any.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  ima- 
gined at  this  diftance,  what  arts  and  contrivances  were 
Set  on  foot  by  his  enemies  in  his  life-time  to  render  his 
fianie  odious  and  deteftable.  Marchmont  Needham, 
tvho  •  had  been  employed  by  the  regicides,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, to  vilify  the  royal  family  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
§n4  barbarous  planner^  was  paid  by  the  ministers  to  abufe 

ajid 
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and  defiune  the  Ctrl  of  Shaftcfbury.    This  he  did  with 
pleafure  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled,  A  packet  of  advices 
and  animadveruons,  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shaftes- 
bury, which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  maiefty's  fubje&s  in  the  three 
kingdom!,    Lond.  1676.   and,   what  is  remarkable  enough, 
his  abufe  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given  of 
W«oft       &***  noble  perfon   by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.  -  The  earl  of 
Atfcca*     ^  Shaftefbury  was  alfo  reprefented,  as  having  had  the  vanity 
Oxoa.voUi«t0  cxped  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland;  ami  this  made  way 
fcc! 7%l'    ^or  ^ling  him  count  Tapfky,  alluding  to  the  tap,  wfakn 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  uker  between 
his  ribs,   when  he  was  lord   chancellor.    It  was   alfo  a 
{landing  jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  fttle  him  Shifts- 
North's      bury  iiubead  of  Shaftefbury.    The  author,  who  relates  this, 
Txunttt,     tells  us  alfo,  that  when  his  lordfhip  was  chancellor,  one 
F-+*"        fir  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares  with  Rhentfh  and  fugar; 
Ibid.  p.  60.  that  is,  entertained  his  miftreffes.    His  lordfhip  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  king  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liber- 
ties and  bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a 
vein  of  rallery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to 
his  amours,  "  I  believe,  Shaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wicked* 
*'  eft  fellow  in  my  dominions :"  to  which,  with  a  low  bow 
and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied,  "  May  it  pleafe  your 
Chancer  of "  majefty,  of  a  fubjeft  I  believe  lam  j"  at  which  the  merry 
Iciog  Charles  monarch  laughed  moft  heartily. 

II.  p.  5.  Hjs  lordfhip  married  three  wives.    Anthony,  his  only 

fon  and  fucceflbr,  born  of  his  fecond  wife  the  16th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1651,  was  the  father  of  Anthony,  that  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  whofe  hiftory  we  fhall  re- 
late in  the  enfuing  article.  . 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Charaderifticks,  was  born,  on 
February  the  26th  1670- 1,  at  Exeter  houfe  in  London. 
His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury ;  his  mother 
lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rutland. 
He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grand/ather  Anthony  firft 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article ;  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his 
education.  He  purfued  almoft  the  fame  method  ip  teach- 
ing him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did 
with  him,  in  teaching  him  Latin :  that  is,  he  placed  a  per- 
Jon  about  him,  who  was  fa  throughly  vejrfed  in  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  (peak  either  of  them  with  the  greateft 
fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftefbury  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  languages  with  cafe* 
when  but  eleven  years  old*  He  began  his  travels  in  the 
ear  1686,  and  {pent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where 
ie  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts*  This 
knowledge  is  very  vifible  through  all  his  writings  ;  that  of 
the  art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife 
lie  compofed  upon  "  The  judgment  of  Hercules."  He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as 
much  as  poffible  in  every  accomplUhment ;  for  which  reafon 
he  did  not  greatly  affect  the  company  of  other  Englifli  gen- 
tlemen, upon  their  travels:  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeak- 
ing  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good  an  accent,  that  in 
France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1680,  he  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs,  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft  ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that 
ftrict  courfe  of  ftudv,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf, 
near  five  years.  Then  he  was  elected  a  ourgefs  for  Pool : 
and,  foon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  directed 
his  conduct  on  all  occasions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and 
promoting  "  The  aft  for  granting  council  to  prifoners  in 
"  cafes  of  high  treafon."  This  he  looked  upon  as  impor- 
tant, and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
ftood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo 
intimidated  by  the  auguftnefs  of  the  affembly,  that  he  loft 
all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe, 
after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confufion,  called 
loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  effect : 
€<  If  1, 4ir,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  who  rife  only 
"  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo 
"  confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leait  of  what 
**  I  propofed  to  fay ;  what  mull  the  condition  of  that  man 
"  be,  who,  without  any  afliftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, 
"  and  under  appreheniions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?"  Dur- 
ing this  and  other  feflions,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  acting, 
always  heartily  concurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  liberty :  but  the  bufineis  of  attending  regularly 
the  houfe  of  commons,  which  in  thofe  active  timfcs  gene- 
rally fat  long,  in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged 
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Iiged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament,  after  itj 
diffblution  in  the  year  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  dire&ly  to  Holland,   where 
he  (pent  his  time  in  the  converfation  of  mr.  Boyle,  mr. 
Le  Qerc,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  then  re- 
ading in  that  country,  whofe  acquaintance  induced  him  to 
continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth.     When  he  went  to 
Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted   in  his  ftudies,  pretending  only  to 
be  a  fhident  in  phyftck,  and   in  that  charafter  con  traded  aa 
acquaintance  with  monfieur  Bayle.     A  little  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  being  willing  to  be  known  to   him  by 
his  real  name,  he   contrived  to  have  mr.  Bayle  invited   to 
dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord 
Afhley.     Mr.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon   lord  Afhfcy 
that  morning,  was  prefled   by  him    to  ftayj  but  excufed 
himfelf  faying,  "  I  can  by  no  means  ftay,  for  I  muft  be 
**  pun&ual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my 
**  lord  Afhley."    The  next  interview,   as  may  be  imagined, 
©ccafioned  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed 
than  leffencd  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refponding  to  mr.  Bayle's  death.     During  his  abfence  in 
Holland,   an  imperfect  edition  of  his  Inquiry   into  virtue 
was  publifhed  at  London  ;  furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough 
draught,  (ketched  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  .ferved  him  thus  unhandfotnely,  was  mr, 
John  Toland  ;  on  whom  he  is  (aid  to  have  conferred  many 
favours.     This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by  hinu 
and  publifhed  in  the   fecond  volume  of  the  Chara&eof- 
ticks. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  :  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his 
friend  lord  Somers  fent  a  meflenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bufmefs  of  the  partition  treaty  in  February  1700-1.  On  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  his 
ufual  courfe  of  ftudying  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after,  viz.  J703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
returned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
French  prophets  foon  after  this  having  by  their  enthufiafiick 
extravagancies  made  a  great  difturbance  throughout  the  na- 
tion, there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fup- 
preffing  them,  and  fome  advifed  a  prbfecution.  But  kid 
Shaftefbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep,  which  looked  like  per- 
secution, apprehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to 
Inflame,  than  to  cure  the  difeafe :  and  this  occafioned  his 
'    -     5  Letter 
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Letter*  c^mseming  enthnfiafm,  which  he  publifbed  .in 
2708*  apd  fent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addrefled  it, 
though  without,  the  mention  either  *  of  "his  own,  or  lord 
Somqps's  name.  In  January  1709,  He  pubhThed  his  Mora- 
lifts,  a  ,philofophical  rhapfody ;  and  in  May  following  his 
Senfi)s  communis,  or  An  eflay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
tsujpouf.  Th$  fame  year  he  married  mfs.  Jane  Ewer,  young- 
•ft  daughter  <rf  Thomas  Ewer,  efq;  of  Lee  in  Hertfbrdfhire ; 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by.  whom  he  had  an  only  fon, 
Anthony  tl\e  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  17 10,  his 
Soliloquy,  :or  advice  to  an  author,  was  printed.  In  171 1, 
finding  his  health  ftill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave 
England,  and  feek  affiftance  from  a  warmer  climate.  He 
let  out  therefore  for  Naples  in  July  1711,  and  lived  above 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples  February 'the  4th 
J712-3. 

The  only  pieces  which   he  finifhed,  after  he  came  to 
Naples,  were  The  judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  Letter 
concerning  deijgn;  which   laft  was  firft  publifbed  in  the 
edition  of  the  Cha ra<fterifticks  1732.    The  reft  of  his  time 
be  employed  in  ordering  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant 
edition*    The  feyendprmfs,  then  firft  interfperfed  through 
the  Work,  were  all  invented  by  hlmfelf,  and  defigned  under 
hi*  immediate  infpe&ion :  and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  draw- 
ing up.  a  moft  accurate  let  of  inftru&ions  for  this  purpofe, 
which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript.    In  the  three  volumes 
of   the  Characlerifticks,   he   completed  -the  whole  of  his 
writings,  which  he  intended  fhould  be  made  publick.    The 
firft  edition  was  publifbed  in  1711 ;  but  the  more  complete 
and  elegant  edition,  which  has  been  the  ftandard  of  all 
editions  fince,  was  not  .published  till  1713*  immediately  aftef^ 
his  death.     But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing 
more  for  the  publick,  yet,  in  17169  fome  of  his  letters  were 
printed  at  London  under  the  title  of,  Several  letters  written 
by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  univerftty  :  and,   in 
A  72 1,  mr.  Toland  published  Letters  from  the  right  honour- 
able the  late  -earl  of  Shaftibury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;. 
Lord  Shaftefbury  is  faid  to  have  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of 
our  divines,  though  he  treated  the   order  very  feverely  in 
general,  as  explained  chriftianity  moft  conformably  to  his 
own  principles  ;  and  it  was  under  his  particular  uifpe&ion* 
and  with  a  preface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of  dr. 
Whichcote's  fermons  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1698,  from 
copies,  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  in  fhort  hand>  as  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit.     . 

But 
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But  his  principal  ftudy  was  with  the  writings  of  antiquity  $ 
and  thofe,  which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  motel   works 
of  Xenophon,  Horace,  the  Commentaries  and  Enchiridion 
of  Epi&etus,  as  publifhed  by  Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus. 
From  thefe  he  formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  philofophy : 
and  the  idea,  which  he  had  framed  to  himfelf  of  philofo- 
phy in  general,  may  be  beft  comprehended  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  his,  where,  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  letter  tow 
correfpondent,  he  (ays,  "  Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more 
"  than  two  real  diftinft  philofophies :  the  one  derived  from 
"  Socrates,  and  paffing  into  the  old  academfck,  the  peiipa- 
u  tetick,  and  ftoick ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  De- 
"  mocritus,  and  paffing  into  the  Cyrenaick,  and  Epicurean. 
c<  For  as  for  that  mere  fceptick  or  new  academick,  it  had  no 
"  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of  fophiftry,  ra- 
"  ther  than  a  philofophy.    The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  two 
*c  philofophies  recommended  a£tion,  concernment  in  civil 
"  affairs,  religion,  &c.  the  fecond   derided    all  this*    and 
"  advifed  inaction  and  retreat.    And  good  reafon :  for  die 
"  firft  maintained,  that  fociety  right  and  wrong,  were  fbund- 
<c  ed  in  nature,  and  that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was 
c(  herfelf;  that  is   to  fay,  in  her  wits,  well-governed,  and 
.  *c  administered  by  one  fimple  and  perfeft  intelligence.     The 
"  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made  providence  and  dame 
"  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doating  old  woman.    So  the 
(<  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence,  Anus  fatidica  ftoi- 
<c  corum  crgonowt.    The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  philofophies 
"  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  theiftick :  the  fecond  the 
General       "  contrary."    Every  page  of  lord  Shaftefbury's  writings  (hew 
dictionary.  Jiimto  have  been  a  zealous  affertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and 
art.  sbaftef.  theiftick  fyftem :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems 
*u,y»ll0t#K«  to  have  been  the  inctiltaing  thefe  two  principles,  va.  thai 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminifters  and  conftiks  for 
the  whole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and 
diforder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  po- 
litical or  f6cial    animal,  whofe  constitution  can  only  find 
its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues.    Numerous  have  been  the  adver- 
saries and  anfwerers  of  lord  Shaftefbury  and  his  principles: 
fuch  hoover  has  been  his    fate,  that,  while  fome,  only 
captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour,  have  highly  extolled 
him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely,  though  bearing 
no  relation  to  his  philofophy ;  and  others  on  the  oppofitc 
fide  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenfuring  thefe  freedoms, 
bis  real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been  over- 
looked; 
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looked  ;  or  treated  at  leaflets  a  vifionary  fcheme  of'  his  Own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue,  though  they  may  be 
proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  faft  no  other  than  the  con- 
earring  fentiments  of  the  beft  writers  among  the  ancients. 

COOPER  (Thomas)  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop,  was 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  vear  1517,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
college  y  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gain- 
ed a  high  reputation,  he  was  elected  firft  demi,  then  proba- 
tioner in  the  year  1539,  an(*  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Wood*! 
He  quitted  his  fellowfliip  in  the  year  1546,  being  then  mar-  £lh€itaB 
ried,  as  it  is  fuppofed  ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the     ou* 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  and  taking 
a  bachelor's  degree,    pra&ifed  in  that    faculty  at  Oxford,  ibid. 
He  did  this,  becaufe  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prote- 
ftant  religion  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  ftudy  of  divinity.     Upon  the  loth  of 
March,  1566-7,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  ibid* 
In  1569,  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
after  bifliap  of  Lincoln.     Upon  the  27th  of  July,  1572,  he 
preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the 
church  of  England,   and  its  liturgy;  to  which  an  anfwer 
was  lent  him  by  a  difaffe&ed  perfon,  which  anfwer  mr. 
Strype  hath  printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  reformati- 
on.    In  the  year  1577,  the  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  Vol.  if.  in 
flop  to  thofe   publick  exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  J9l* edIU 
diocefe.     Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon   1  Cor. ,7**" 
xiv.  31.    "Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,   that  all  may 
"  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted."    They  were  fet  on 
foot  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  about  the  year  1571  ; 
and  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy,  for  the  bet- 
ter improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fcripture  and  divinity ;  but  in  1577  were  generally 
fupprefled,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminaries  of 
puritanifm.     In  the  year  1584  he  was  translated  to  the  bi-strype's 
fboprick  of  Winchefterj    which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  annals,  ™l. 
with  papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  them, x*  P*  5g" 
and  among  other  methods  propofed,    "  that  an  hundred  or 
"  two  of  obftinate  recufants,   lufty  men,   well  able  to  la- 
"  bour,  might  by  fome  convenient  commiflion  be  taken  up, 
"  and  be  fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  where - 
"  by  the  country  fhould  be  difburdened  of  a  company   q( 
c<  dangerous  people,   and  the  reft  thatrenvained  be  put  injy^y^ 
"  fome  fear/'  ill.  V  ho. 

Vol.  III.  Gs  This 
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This  reverend  and  holy  b*rfhop>  as  mr.  Wood  calb  Km, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafotr,  put  out  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  Ac 

Jueen's  life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winehe- 
:er;  and  on  the  17  th  of  November  1588,  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Crofs,  that  being  a  day  of  publick  thankfgiving,  as 
well  for  the  queen's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  Spanifh  armada.  He  died  at  Winchefter 
upon  the  29th  of  April  1 594,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral there.  Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  the 
choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inferip- 
tion  in  profe  and  verfe. 

His  writings  were,  1.  The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the 
17th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,    and  from  thence  afterwards 
to  the  year  1560,  Lond.  1560,  4*0.  the  two  firft  parts  of 
this  chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  die 
17th  year  after  Ohrift,  were  compofed  bv  Thomas  Lanquet, 
&  young  man  of  twenty  four  vears  old  :  but  he  dying  imma- 
turely,  mr.  Cooper  finiflied  tne  work,  and  publifhed  it  under 
the  title  of  Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  funning  tide  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle,     A  faulty 
edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  furreptitioufly  in  1559 : 
but  that  of  1560  Was  revifed  and  corrected  by  mr.  Cooper. 
2.    Thefaurus  lingua*   Romanae   &   Britannic*,    &c.    and 
Di£tionarium  hiftorkum  &  poeticum,   Lond.   1565,  folio. 
"This  dictionary  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
Jtthen.       that  fhe  endeavoured,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
Oxan.        author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  fhe  could.     It  is  an 
s«  tit.      improvement  of  Bibliotheca  Eltotae,  Elyot's  library  or  dBfli- 
Eijroc        onary,  printed  at  London  in   1541,  or,  as  fome  think,  it 
Wood,  &c  ls  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens  s  Thefaurus  Iinguse  latins, 
and  out  of  Frifii  lexicon  jLatino-Teutonicum.     3.  A  brief 
exposition  of  fiich  chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  ufoally 
are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,   on  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,   4*0.     4.  A  Sermon  at 
Lincoln  1575^  fjond.8vo.  5.  Twelve  Sermons,  1580,  4to. 
6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein  are 
anftvered  not  only  the  flanderous  untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  libeller,  but  alfo  many  other  crimes  by 
fome  or  his  brood,  objected  generally  agairtft  all  bifliops  and 
the  chief  of  the  clergy,  purpofely  to  deface  and  diftrmfit  die 
•  prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.    This  was  an 
Ibid,  anfwer  to  John  ap  Henry's  books  agjainft  the  eftaMifhed 

church,  publifhed  under  tne  name  6f  Martin  Mar-Prelate. 
Ap  Henry,    or    his    club    of  puritans,    replied    to   the 
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bHhop's  book,  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intitled,  Ha'  yeStrypeand 
anywork  for  a  Cooper  ?  and  More  work  for  a  Cooper.  Wood,  at 

The  character  of  this  bifhop  has  been  reprefented  in  an  *  °?e* 
advantageous  light,  by  feveral  writers.    One  ftiles  him  a  very  Bald  fcript. 
learned  man ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the.Eng-llluft# 
lifh  and  Latin  languages.     Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  Goodwin  dt 
of  great  "gravity,  learning,  and  holineis  of  life.     "*He  was,  pwtfulibw. 
*c  (ays  Anthony  Wood,  furnifhed  with  all  kind  of  learning, 
"  almoft  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  adorn- 
M  ed  the  pulpit  with  his  fermons,   but  alfo  the  common* 
cc  wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings."   "  Of  him,  fays  fir  Atheo. 
**  John  Harrington,  I  can  fay  much,  and  I  fliould  do  him  Oxoo. 
"  great  wrong,  if  I  fhould  fay  nothing  :  for  he  was  indeed  A  **f£*m 
"  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned,   exceeding  induftri-  Stc°of  the 
<(  ous  ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a  great  praife  church  of 
u  to  him,  and  a'  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,    he  wrote  En«lan^  j« 
"  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.     His  life  Y&eL  and 
<(  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  feme  fort  faint- king 
««  like ;  for,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unreprovable,  to  bear  Ji.n,**,h 
€c  a  crofs  patiently,   to  forgive  great  injuries  freely,    this£g8"ih'_* 
u  mail's  example  is  famplelefs  in  this  age."    He  married  ara&erand 
wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;    but  he  hljltery>f 
was  not  happy  with  her,  flie  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  5  dJofc* 
"  The  whole  univerfity,  fir  John  Harrington  tells  us,'  in  re-  times  LowL 
"  verence  of  the  man,  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  **S3>  8?«. 
«*  to  feparate  her  from  him  by  publick  authority,  and  fo  top'  ***  *** 
w  fet  him  free*  being  the  innocent  party  :  but  he  would  by 
"  no  means  agree  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  in* 
u  firmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried  ;  and  to  divorce 
"  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with 
u  fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuil)  a  very  eminent  Englifh  painter, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under 
the  care  and  difcipline  of  mr.  Hofkins,  his  uncle :  but  dep- 
rived the  moft  considerable  advantages  from  the  obfervation* 
which  he  made  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  infomuch  that 
he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little.    His  pen* 
1 .  cil  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed  be* 
I   low  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsrul  as  could  be 
wifhed.     But  for  a  face,    and  all  the  dependencies   of  it, 
,  namely,    the  graceful   and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  re- 
lievo, and  noble  fpirit,  the   foftnefs  and  tender  livelinefs  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of 
the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,   for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  nation,  it  may  without  vanity  be  affirmed,  he 
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was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moft  famous  Italians ;  and  that  hard* 
\y  any  one  of  his  predeceffohi  has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  fo 
much  perfe&ion  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prices 
his  works  fold  at,  and  the  great  efteem  they  were  in  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  their 
great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame  of  this  mafter  through- 
out all  parts  of  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle  mr.  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  ne- 
phew's performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  part- 
nerfhip  with  him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  difiblved 
it ;  leaving  our  artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  cany,  as 
he  did,  moft  of  the  bufinefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  king  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of  the  court :  but  the 
two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  offered  150I. 
for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  mr.  Cooper  car- 
rying the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
tnere,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fizc  for  the 
court  of  England ;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  mr.  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his 
(kill  in  mufick  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  lutenifts, 
- .  '  as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  (pent 
feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
the.  greateft  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  nis  own  country, 
and  by  his  works  more  univerfally,  known  in  all  -parts  of 
chriftendom.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1672,  at  6j 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  2 
Jjatiri  infdription  upon  it. 

v  He  had  an  elder  brother,  mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  mr.  Hof- 
kins, their  uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature; 
and  going  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
•Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
alfo  did  land  (chapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was 
accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

w 

COPERNICUS  (Nicolaus)  an  eminent  aftro/w- 
mer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruflia  on  the  19th  of  January 
in  the  year  1472.  He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he 
fhidied  philofophy  and  phyfick;    His  genius  in   the  me^n 
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time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematicks,.  which  he  pur- 
foed  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  perfpective  par- 
ticularly :  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progress,  as  to  have  drawn  a 
very  good  picture  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs. 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate 
a  journey  into  Italy  :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  oueft 
of  natural  knowledge,  fhould,  as  he  very  juftly  imagined,  be 
able  not  only  barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught, 
but  exactly  to  delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was 
worthy  of  his  notice.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one 
too,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet 
out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  ftaid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with 
the  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  place  Dominicus  Ma- 
ria ;  whofe  converfation  however,  and  company  he  affected, 
not  fi>  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  afiiftant  to  him  in  making 
obfervations.  From  thence  he  paffed  to  Rome,  where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  preferitly  coniidered  as  not  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  Regiomontanus  ;  and  acquired,  in  fhort, 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profenor  of  ma- 
thematicks, which  he  taught  with  much  applaufe  a  long  time 
in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations 
there  about  the  year  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  ber 
gan  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathematicks,  to  correct 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world, 
formed  by  an  ill-wife  and  all-powerful  being,  muft  be  lefs 
embarraned  and  irregular,    than  that  fyftem  fuppofed.     He 
fet  himfelf  therefore  to  colled  all  the  books,    which   had 
been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,    and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  hypothefes  they  had  invented,  for  the 
folution  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens :  to  try, 
if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  constitution  of  the  parts  of 
the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  ex- 
quifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablifhed,  than  what  the 
aftronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  eafily  admitted.    But  of  all  their 
hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Pytha- 

goraeans  :  which  made  the  fun  to  he  tjhe  center  of  the  fy- 
em,  and  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun, 
but  round  its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all  that  em- 
barrafs  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentricks,  which 
attended  the  Ptolemaick  hypotnefis,  "would  here  be  entirely 
rernQved,  % 
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This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  confider  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  five  and  thirty  years  old.  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  carefully ; 
in  mathematical  calculations;  in  examining  the  obfervations 
of  the  ancients ;  in  making  new  observations  of  his 
own :  and  after  more  than  twenty  years,  chiefly  fpent 
jn  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfection,  and 
eftabliihed  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  which  goes  by  his 
flame,  and  is  now  univerially  received.  This  he  performed 
jn  a  work,  intitled,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  caelcftiinn  : 
which  work,  though  he  had  employed  fo  much  pains  and 
time  about,  and  had  finilhed  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  puUiih. 
*'  I  have  long  doubted  with  myfelf,  fays  he,  whether  I 
"  fhould  venture  my  Commentaries  upon  the  motion  of  the 
*'  earth  abroad ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  imitate 
?(  the  Pythagoreans  in  this  refpe&  alfo,  who  were  wont  to 
*'  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philofbphy,  not  to  tlpe 
€C  publick,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only."  And  he 
adds  afterwards,  that  "  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had  al- 
"  moft  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publifliing  his 
"  book ;  which  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  efcrutore,  not 
**  nine  years  only,  which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  bet 
c<  almoft  four  times  nine  years."  At  length,  however,  by 
the  importunity  of  his  friends,  .he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let 
it  come  out ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was  no  fooner  brought  to 
him,  than  he  was  prefentJy  feized  with  a  violent  efiuton  of 
Uood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Some  have  almoft 
been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (far  he  had  aU  his 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  the  anxiety  and 
terrors  he  was  under  from  the  offence,  which  he  knew  he 
ihould  give  to  the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen ;  who 
are  always  fure  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
reafonable  and  well-grounded,  and  to  'perforate  the  authors 
of  novelties  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Much  of  this 
triage,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  felt,  if  death  had  not  in- 
tercepted him :  for,  as  Gaftendus  who  has  written  his  Sb 
tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  little  petty 
f '  fchoolmafter  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  mob, 
<*  brought  him  upon  the  ftage,  as  Ariftophanes  did  Socrates, 
'*  and  ridiculed  his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  tie 
*<  earth."  He  died  the  24th  of  Mxf  1545,  in  the  yodi  * 
year  of  his  age. 

'   This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Woods 
by  his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  fatibap 

<>f  that  place.     He  was  not  only  the  greateft  of  aftfoflxnacrs, 
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but  incomparably  (killed  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, and  a  perfed  mailer  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues : 
to  sill  which  he  joined  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  man- 
ners, as  might  ferve  for  a  pattern  to  all  the  world ;   qui 
pouyoit  femur  d'exemple  a  tout  le  monde.     This  revival  of  ifaac  BuJ. 
the  Pythagorick  fyilem  by  Copernicus  gave  occafion,  fays  I1".**?- 
Gaflendus,  to  our  countryman  Gilbert  to  frame  his  magne-  iVieoces? 
tick  philafophy y  which  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  In  vit.  Co- 
attractive  power  in  magnets  and  magnetick  bodies  arifes  fromPern*  P*33z* 
the  xeyolufton  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.    While  Coper- 
tticus  was  reviving  this  fyflem,  and  labouring  to  explain  and 
eftablifli  it,  fome  of  his  friends  objected,   that  fuppoiing  it 
true,  that  is,  fuppofing  the  fun  at  reft  in  the  center  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
muft  needs  undergo  the   fame  phafes  with  the  moon :    to 
whom  h*  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  ■*«  pofterity  would  pro- 
<4  bably  .difcover  that  it  did  fo."     This  prophefy  of  Coperni- 
xms  was  fulfilled  by  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,    who  firft 
made  the  difcoveny  with  .the  telefcope,  and  thereby  wonder** 
fully  confirmed  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  for  which  however 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.   and  not 
/offered  to  come  out,  till  he  had  recanted  his  opinion  j  that* 
is,  till  be  had  renounced  the  teflimony  of  his  fenfes.     This 
fbews  us,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  trouble,  which  Coper- 
nicus expected  from  the  novelty  of  his  fcheme,  was  not  with- 
out a  reasonable  foundation. 

CORBET  (Rjichaad)  an  ingenious  poet,   and  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  ion  of  Vincent  Corbet, 
and  born  .at  Ewell  in.  Surry,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
£xfieenth  .century,  in  the  reign  of  queen  JElizabeth.     He  was  Biognphm 
educated  at  Wefrminfter  fchool,    and  fent  from  thence  tp  BriCMnic*« 
Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted .of  CfariiUchurch.    He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts ;-  and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  an 
eminent  preacher.   His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  king  James  I.  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  in  the  year  1620,  promoted  him 
to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-»church.     He  was  at  this  time  a 
do&or  in  divinity,  vicar  of  Caflington  near  Woodftock  in  ibid. 
Oxfordshire,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.    In "t^oodf 
the  year  1629,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford;  andoxon, 
in  1632,   translated  to  that  of  Norwich.     In  his  younger 
years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with  no  deugn 
of  publifliing  them,;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  them,    that 
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he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  what 
time.     There  is  extant  in  the  Mufeum  AfhmolMnum  a  fu- 
neral oration  in  Latin,  by  dr.  Corhet,  on  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  A.  D.  1612.     He  died  in  the  year  1635,  anoj  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  foon  after 
a  large  freeftone,  of  a  fandy  colour,  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
whereon  a  Latin  infeription.  engraven  on  a  plate  of  brafs  was 
fattened,  which  runs  thus  in  Englifli :  u  Richard  Corbet, 
**  doftor  of  divinity,  firft  ftudent,  then  dean  of  Chrift-church 
44  in  Oxford,  and  next  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  from  thence  tranf- 
*c  lated  hither,  and  from  thence  to  heaven,  July  28,  1635.* 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  u  he  was  confecrated  bifhop 
<c  of  Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpefts  unworthy  of  fiich  an 
Athena      «  office  ;"  but  the  grounds  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear. 
*>**•        Some  have  furmifed,  that  mr.  Wood  might  think  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poet  too  light  for,  and  inconfiftent  with,  that  of 
a  bifhop ;  to  which  we  fhall  further  add,  that  bifhop  Corbet 
•has,  in  one  of  his  poems,   treated  fome  of  the  fuperftttioss 
-of  the  Roman  catholicks,  their  veneration  efpecially  for  rc- 
liques,  and  the  many  forgeries  praftifed  in  that  refped,  in  a 
very  ludicrous  manner.     Now,  though  we  would  not  infi- 
nuate  by  any  means,  that  mr.  Wood  was  a  papift,  yet  it  is 
well  known,   that  ridicule    exerted'  in  matters  of  religion, 
•even  againft  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been  agreeable  to  perfons 
of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  ;  and  this,    it  is  not  improbable, 
might  make  him  think  our  author  not  grave  enough  for  a 
bifhop. 

After  bifhop  Corbet's  death,  a  colleflion  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Poeti  caftromata,  in  8vo.  London, 
1647-8  ;  and  another  edition  of  them  in  a  thin  duodecimo  in 
1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Edward  Bacon  of  Redgrave-hall  in 
Suffolk.  After  the  dedication  follows  an  advertifement, 
wherein  we  are  told,  that  "  upon  reprinting  thefe  poeins, 
*'  diligent  fearch  was  made  to  perfeft  them,  which  wereve- 
u  ry  imperfe&ly  printed  before ;  and  that,  though  in  this 
"  edition  there  are  but  few  new  poems,  yet  we  may  find 
**  many  of  them  more  perfeft  than  before  :  for  in  fome  there 
**  are  fix,  and  in  others  four,  and  in  many,  two  lines,  added 
"  from  perfecler  copies,  which  were  left  out  in  the  former 
*'  impreffion."  As  bifhop  Corbet's  works  are  but  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  we  will  give  our  reader  a  fample  of  his  poetry 
in  fome  verfes  he  addrefied  to  his  fon  Vincent,  while  a  child; 
for  he  had  married  Alice  the  daughter  of  dr.  Leonard  Hut- 
ten,  vicar  of  Flower  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  whom  he  had 
Wood,  fccthis  fon,  named  after  his  grandfather. 
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What  I  fliall  leave  thee,  none  can  tell  j 

But  all  (hall  fay,  I  wifli  thee  well. 

I  wifh  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 

Both  bodily  and  ghoftly  health. 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee ; 

So  much  of  either  might  undo  thee.  .  f 

I  wifli  thee  learning,  not  for  fhow, 

Enough  for  to  inftruft,  and  know : 

Not  fuch  as  gentlemen  require, 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire* 

I  wifh  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places. 

I  wifh  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court, 

Not  to  build  orr,  but  to  fupport ; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 

Oppreffions,  but  from  fuffering  any. 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 

Nor  lazy,  nor  contentious  days  : 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part, 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

Poems,  edit.  1672,  pag.  35. 

CORELLI,  a  name  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  recolleft  no  memoirs,  which  give 
"any  account  of  the  man.     This  we  fuppofe  to  have  been 
<owine  to  the  nature  of  his  profeffion  :  for  he  was  an  Italian 
muftcian,  and  director  of  the  pope's  choir  at  Rome.     Now 
it  feldom  happens,  that  mere  muficians  are  authors  ;  and  as 
•feldom,  that  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  authors.     Hence 
it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  Corelli,  but  his  har- 
monious compofitions,  which  are  deemed  moft  excellent  and 
inimitable.     Many  connoifleurs  are  of  opinion,  that  Corelli 
was  one  of  thofe,  of  whom  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  na- 
ture has  produced  in  his  way,  nil  fimile  aut  fecundum,  no- 
thing equal  or  ever  fecond  to  him  :  although  his  art  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  ever  fince,    and  is  fiill  in  the  higheft 
efteem.     An  entertaining  writer  has  preferved  an  anecdote 
of  him,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  had  it,  which 
fhews,  that  he  was  jeakfus  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  apt 
to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  inattention  to  his  performance. 
"  While  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome,  fays  he,  was  playing 
**  fome  mufical  compofition  of  his  own,  to  a  feleft  company 
"  in  the  private  apartment  of  his  patron-cardinal,   he  ob- 
**  ferved?  in  the  height  qf  his  harmony,  his  eminence  was 
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<c  engaging  in  a  detached  converfation ;  upon  which  be  (ud- 

"  dcnly  flopped  fhort,  and  gently  laid  down  his  infhntment* 

"  The  cardinal,  furprifed  at  the  unexpe&ed  cenation*  afk- 

"  e*d  him;    if  a  firing  was  broke?  to  wbiph  Corelli,  in  an 

"  honefl  confcioufnefs  of  what  was  due  to  his  mufick,  re- 

<c  plied,  No,  fir ;    I  was  only  afraid  I  interrupted  bufinefs. 

"  His  eminence,  fays  our  relater,  who  knew  that  a  genius 

"  could  never  fhew  itfelf  to  advantage,  where  it  had  mot  its 

CoiW  ab-  "  P1"0?^  regards,  took  this  reproof  m  good  part,  and  broke 

ber  by  him-  "  off  his  converfation,   to  hear  the  whole  concerto  played 

fclf,  p.  481.  «  over  again." 

Corelli  was  fo  affe&ed  with  the  character  and  abilities  of  our 
famous  Harry  Purcel,  that,  as  fame  reports,  he  declared  him 
to  be  then  the  only  thing  in  England  worth  feeing.  Accord- 
ingly he  refolved  upon  a  journey  hither,  on  purpofie  to  vifit 
him ;  and  is  faid  by  foxne  to  have  died  upon  the  road  :  others 
fay,  that  he  died  at  Rome  about  the  year  173  J. 

CORNARO  (Lewis)  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction, 
and  memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age :  for 
he  was  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Padua  in  the  year  1565.  Amongfl 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intitied, 
De  vjtae  fob  ripe  oommodis,  that  is,  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
ten\perate  life :  of  which  we  will  bore  give  fome  account* 
not  only  becaufe  it  will  very  well  illuilrate  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Cornaro,  but  may  alfo  poffibjy  he  of  ufe  to  thole, 
who  take  the  -fumiBiun  henuxn,  or  chief  good  of  life,  to  con- 
flit  in  good  eating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feeras,  to  cernpofe  this  little  piece,  at 
the  requeft  and  for  the,  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men, 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard  :  who,  having  long  fince  loft  their 
parents,  and  feeing  him  then  8i  years  old,  in  a  fine  florid 
ftate  of  health,  were  vaftly  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it 
was  that  enabled  him  to  pFeferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind 
in  a  found  body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  .defcriber  to  them 
therefore  his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  regimen  he 
had  always  purfued,  and  was  .then  nurfuing.  He  tells  them, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  yery  .intemperate ;  that 
this  intemperance  had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous 
diforders ;  that  from  the  35th  to  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
he  fpent  his  nights  and  days  in*he  utmoft  anxiety  and  pain; 
and  that  in  fhort,  his  life  was  grown  ahurden  to  him.  The 
phyficians  however,  as  he  relate^,  notwithstanding  all  the 
yain  and  fruitkls  efforts  wipch  they  had  made  to  reflate 
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him,  told  him,  that  there  was  one  medicine  Hill  remaining, 
-which  had  never  been  tried,  but  which,  if  he  could^but  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance,  might  free  him 
in  time  from  all  his  complaints :  and  that  was  a  regular  and 
temperate  way  of  living.     They  added  moreover,  that  un- 
leis  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would  foon 
become  defperate  ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  re- 
covering him.     Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing, but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of 
body.     But  this  at  fkft  was  very  difagreeable  to  him :  he 
wanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner ;  and  he  did  indulge  % 
himfelf  in  a  freedom  of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge.of  his  phyficians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to 
his  own  uneaunefs  and  detriment.     Driven  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  neceifity  of  the  thing,   and  exerting  refolutely 
all  the  powers  of  his  underftanding,   he  grew  at  laft  con- 
firmed in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted  couife  of  temperance  : 
by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,-  all  his  diforders  had  left 
him  in  lefs  than  a  year ;  and  he  had  been  a  firm  and  healthy 
man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  fhew  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  a- 
gainft  the  ill  efre&s  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  ac- 
cident which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day 
being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat 
fafter  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
ed, and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  His  heaa,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very 
much  bruifed ;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint. 
He  was  carried  home  ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  griev- 
oufly  he  was  mauled,  concluded  it  impoflible  that  he  inould 
live  three  days  to  an  end.  They  were  miftaken  however, 
for  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  medicines,  the  ufual  method 
of  treating  in  fuch  cafes,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  old  liability  and  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifts,  as  it  appears,  had  objected  to  his  man- 
ner of  living ;  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
their  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mor- 
tify one's  appetites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old ; 
fince  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  fixty-five,  could  not 

Soperry  be  called  vita  viva,  fed  vita  mortua;  not  a  living 
e,  but  a  dead -life.  u  Now,  fays  he,  to  fhew  thefe  gentle-* 
**  men  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
*'  die  fttisfadions  and  ffleafures,  which  I  myfelf  enjoy  \t\ 
M  tfris  eighty-t^ird  year  of  my  age,     Iri  the  ftrft  place  I  am. 

*<  always 
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44  always  well,  and  fo  active  withal, '  that  I  can  with  eafe 

44  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  Hat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 

44  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  chear- 

4C  ful,  pleafant,  perfc&ly  contented,   and   free  from  all  pcr- 

44  turbation,    and  every  uneafy  thought.     I  have  none  of 

44  that  faftidium  vitae,  that  fatiety  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met 

44  with  in  perfons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converfe  with 

44  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  fpend  much  of  my  time 

44  in  reading  and  writing.     Thefe  things  I  do,    juft  as  op- 

44  portunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me  ;  and  all  in  my 

44  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is  as  com- 

44  modious  and  elegant,  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 

44  can  Ihew  ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exa&  proportions 

44  of  architecture,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  an  equal  fhel- 

44  ter  againft  heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my 

44  gardens,    of  which  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  are  re- 

44  frefhed  with  ftreams   of  running  water.     I  fpend  fome 

44  months  in  the  year  at  thofe  Eugancan  hills,  where  I  have 

44  another  commodious  .houfe  with  gardens  and  fountains: 

44  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds 

44  in  beauties  from  the  many  ftru&ures,   woods,  and  rivu- 

44  lets  that  encompafs  it.     I  frequently  make  excursions  to 

44  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,    for  the  fake  of  feeing 

46  my  friends,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and 

•  "  fciences  :   architects,    painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and 

44  even  hufbandmen.     I  contemplate- their  works,  compare 

44  them  with  the  ancients,  and  am  always  learning  fomc- 

44  thing,  which  it  is  agreeable  to  know.     I  take,  a  view  of 

"  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  publick  buildings,  temples, 

-"  fortifications  :  and  nothing  efcapes  me,  which  can  afford 

44  the  leaft  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.    Nor  are  thefe 

44  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfe&ions  of  great 

44  age  :  for  I  enjoy  all  my  tenfes  in  perfect  vigour ;  my  tafle 

44  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  relifh  for  the  plaineir 

46  food  now,   than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when 

4C  formerly  immerfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you 

44  fee  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  within 

44  me,  know,  that  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy, 

44  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleafantry  j  and,  as  I  fay,  ir  * 

44  Greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very  healthy  and  happy,  for 

44  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  feventy  three,  why  flioaU 

44  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have  writ- 

44  ten  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In  fhort,  that 

44  no  pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  ojd  age,  I 

45  uleafe  mvfelf  daily  \yith  <;onteijiplating  that  iinmojtalifjj 
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*c  which  I  think  I  fee  in  the  fucceffion  of  my  pofterity. .  For 
**  every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grandchildren, 
**  all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother ;  all  in  fine 
**  health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  difcern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of 
good   behaviour.     I  am  often  amufed  by  their  finging ; 
nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice  is  louder  v 
and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before,  Thefe 
are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from  which, 
I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  a&ive,    plea- 
fan  t  life,  which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robufteft 
of  thofe  youths,  who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
<c  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I  know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thou- 
**  fand  difeafes,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
"  contrary,  am  free  from  all  fuch  apprehenfions  :   from  the, 
*c  apprehenfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  for  a  dif- 
c*  eafe  to  feed  upon  ;    from  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  be- 
*'  caufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.     Befides,  death,  I  am 
**  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.     I  know  that  (barring  ac- 
cc  cidents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.     I  muft  be  dif- 
44  folved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  hu- 
mour is  confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no 
longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.     But  fuch  a  death  as  this 
"  cannot  happen  of  a  hidden.     To.  become  unable  to  walk 
c<  and  reafon,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
"  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  prefent,  muft  take 
**  a  confiderable  portion  of  time  :  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
*c  this  imihortal  foul,   which  ftill  inhabits  my  body  with  fo 
44  much  harmony  and  complacency,   will  not  eahly  depart 
<c  from  it  yet.     I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years  to 
44  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
44  is  ill  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  ftrift  fobriety  and  temperance, 
44  which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved ;  friend  as 
44  I  am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfe."    Thus  far  this  good 
and  wife  philofopher;   who  was  known  afterwards  to  have  * 
prophefied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  hap- 
pinefs :  for  he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  an 
hundred  years  old,  after  publifliing  another  tra£t  in  his  95  th 
year. 

CORNARO  (Helena  Lucretia)  a  learnedVe- 
netian  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and 
educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  u*11^?* 
her  fex :  for  Ihe  was  taught  languages  and  fciences,  as  ooys  t0m.  vi.  ' 
are,   and  went  through  the  philoiophy  of  the  fchools,   as  p.  229% 
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thorny  as  it  then  was.  After  having  ftudiod  many  years,  flje 
took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  firft  lady 
that  ever  was  made  a  dodor.  She  was  alio  admitted  of  the 
univerfity  of  Rome,  where  (he  had  the  title  of  Humble  given 
her,  as  me  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.  She  deferved, 
they  fay,  both  thefe  titles,  fince  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
fpired  her  with  the  leaft  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable 
of  difturbing  that  calmnefs  of  fpirit  which  me  always  em- 
ployed in  the  deepeft  thinking.  She  made  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity ;  and  though  all  means  were  ufed  to  perfuade 
her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfation  with  her  vow  obtained 
from  the  pope,  yet  (he  remained  immoveable.  •  It  is  affirmed, 
that  not  believing  the  perpetual  ftudy  to  which  (he  devoted 
herfelf,  and  which  Jhortened  her  days  fufficicnt  to  mortify 
the  flefh,  (he  frequently  exercifed  upon  herfelf  the  difcipiine 
of  flagellation  ;  as  was  difcovered  after  her  death,  though  flic 
*  took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.  She  fafted  often,  and  (pent 
her  whole  time  between  ftudy  and  devotion,  except  thofe  few 
hours,  when  (he  was  obliged  to  receive  vifite.  >  All  people 
of  quality  and  fafhion,  who  pafled  through  Venice,  pert 
more  follicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of, that 
fiiperb  city.  The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'£tre6s  were 
commanded  by  the  lung  of  Faance  to  call,  as  they  pafled  in- 
to Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine, 
whether  what  fome  (aid  of  her  was  true ;  and  they  found, 
that  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  amwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  fhe  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.  At  length 
that  prodigious  attachment  fhe  had  fhewn  to  books,  to  tbofe 
efpecially  which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  im- 
paired her  confutation  fo  much,  that  fhe  fell  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  fhe  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685.  They 
fay  that  fhe  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year  before  it  happen- 
ed ;  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cyprefs 
tree  in  his  garden,  me  advifed  him  to  cut  it  down,  fince  it 
would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  fbon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  aca- 
demicians, called  Infecondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her 
of  their  fociety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs 
without  number.  But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a 
funeral  folemnity  in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the 
Barnabhe  fathers,  where  the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufiiaflj 
affembied.  This  folemnity  was  conduced  with  the  higheff 
pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  a  defcription  of  it  was  puUinV 
ed  at  Padua  in  the  year  1686,  and  dedicated  to  the  inoft  fe- 
rine republick  of  Venice*  The  who}e  town  flocked  toge- 
ther 
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ther  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academicians  made  a  funeral 
oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence, 
he  expatiated  upon  'the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
deceafed ;  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  had  tri- 
umphed over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
her  fex,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  that  in  this 
flie  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompey  hirnfelf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithndates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  be- 
caufe  it  was  eafier  to  ^conquer  three  kingdoms,  than  three 
fuch  imperfediohs  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  t&is  lady  was  the  author  of  any  lite- 
rary produ&ions,  thdugh  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  £be 
was  very  capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Roan  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1606, 
and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  father  holding  no  fmall 
places  and  honours  under  Lewis  XIII.  He  was  Drought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time ;  but  formed 
with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and  having 
no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it*  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  given  the  puWick  no  fpecimen  of  his  great  talents 
for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet  confcious  of  pofleffing  any  fuch 
talents  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  affair 
of  gpllantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  production  of  his 
firft  comedy,  called  Melite.  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French :  their  tragedy  flit  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.  Corneiile  was  aftonifhed  to  find 
hirnfelf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pro- 
digious fuccefs  with  which  his  Melite  was  aded.  The 
French  theatre  feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  flourifh  at  once ; 
and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of 
a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  a&ors.  After  fo  happy 
an  eflay  he  continued  to  oblige  the  publick  with  feveral  other 

Eieces  of  the  fame  kind ;  all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what 
e  afterwards  produced,  but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  the  French  had  feen  before.  His  Medea  came  forth 
next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca :  and 
in  1637  he  prefented  the  Cid,  another  tragedy,  in  which  he 
{hewed  the  world  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  rifing. 
All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid :  it  has  been  translated  into  al- 
molt  all  languages  :  and  the  prodigious  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a 
confederacy  againft  it.    Some  treated  it  contemptuoufly,  o- 
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thers  wrote  againft  it.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himfelf  is  (aid 
to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal  :  for  not  content  with  pafiing 
for  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  he  mull  needs  affedl  to  pais 
for  a  great  wit  too  ;  and  therefore,  though  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  reftrain 
himfelf  from  fecret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under .  his  influence,  that  the  French  academy 
drew,  up  that  critique  upon  it,  intitled,  Sentiments  of  the 
French  academy  upon  the  tragi-comedy  of  Cid :  in  which 
however,  ^  if  they  cenfured  it  in  fome  places,  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  had  no- 
thing to  do  now,  but  to  fupport  the  vaft  reputation  he  had 
gained ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admirable  performances, 
publifhed  one  after  another,  which,  as  mr.  Bayle  observes, 
"  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  bighefr  pitch  of  glory, 
c?  and  afluredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  A- 
"  thens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was,  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his^age. 

He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caff, 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  play  Perthorite,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  famous  book  called  The  imitation  of  Jefus 
ChrLft,  which  he  performed  very  finely.     He  fpoke  very  lit- 
tle in  company,   even  upon  fubje&s  which  he  perfectly  un- 
derftood.     He  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  man  j  not  very 
dextrous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was  per- 
haps the  chief  realon  why  he  never  drew  any  confiderable 
advantage  from  his  prod  unions,  befides  that  vaft  reputation 
which  will  always  attend  them.     From  a  fpeech  which  mr. 
Racine  made  to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685,  we  may  form  the  iufteft  notions  of  our  author's 
talents.     After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  the  French 
theatre  was  in,    that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  fcnle, 
tafte,  he  mews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed  by 
Corneille  :    "  for,    fays  he,    this  man  pofTeiTed  at  once  all 
"  thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet;  art, 
.iC  force,  judgement  and  wit.     Nor  can  any  one  fufficiendy 
"  admire  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  flcill  he  (hews 
*c  in  the  occonomy  of  his  fubje&s,  his  mafterly  way  of  mov- 
ing the  paffions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft 
variety  of  his  chara&ers."     This  encomium  muft  have  the 
more  weight,    as  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
who  was  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merits  ;  and 
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"Who  would  probably  have  been  the  very  man  that  he  Was, 
if  he   had  had   the  luck  to  have  been  born   before  him. 
Comeille's  works  have  been  often   printed,  and  confift  of 
above  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies.    The  beft  edition  Noovrflet  it 
of  them  is  that  of  Paris  1682,  in  four  volumes  in  i2mo.       larepubliqne 

d»  lettres. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas)  a  French  poet  alfo,  but^™' 
inferior  to  Peter  Corneille,  whofe  brother  he  was.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  academy 
of  inferiptions.  He  difcovered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrong 
inclination  and  genius  for  poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the 
author  of  a  great  many  dramatick  pieces,  fome  of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  publick,  and  a£ted  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli  upon  the  8  th  of  December  1709, 
aged  eighty  four  years.  The  dramatick  works  of  him  and 
his  brother  were  publifhed  at  Paris-  in  the  year  1738,  ir\ 
eleven  volumes  in  1 2010.  Betides  dramatick,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille was  the  author  of  fome  other  works :  as,  1 .  A  tranf- 
lation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofe  and  fome  of  his  egiftles. 
2.  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas.  3.  A  dictionary  of  arts  in 
two  volumes  in  folio.  4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hiftorical  dictionary  in  three  volumes  in  folio.  In  the  laft 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy , 
is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  Da)  a  moft  extraordinaiy 
painter,  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Modena,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1494*  He  Freftoy,  fe 
was  a  man  of  fueh  admirable  natural  parts,  that  nothing  but 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  education  hindered  him  from  being 
the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  his  condition  and  rfrcum- 
ftances  were  fuch  as  gave  him  no  opportunities  of  ftudying 
either  at  Rome  or  Florence ;  or  of  confulting  the  antiques 
for  perfecting  himfelf  in  defign.  Nevertheleft  he  had  ft 
genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  mailer  of  a  pencil  fo  wonderfully 
fofiy  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
having  feen  a  Leda,  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him, 
for  Frederick  duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  them  a 
prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impoflible ' 
.  for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's 
fame  tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidered 
attentively  the  pictures  of  that  great  painter ;  and  after 
having  looked  on  them  a  long  time  without  breaking  filence, 
he  faid,  Anch'  io  fon  pittore,  "  I  am  frill  a  painter."  DePHea,fcc, 
His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma.  At  the  latter 
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place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and  feme  altar 
pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed  no- 
thing  from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new 
in  his  piftures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his 
pencil ;  and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good* 
His  out-lines  are  not  correct,  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He 
found  out  certain  natural  and  unaffected  graces  for  his 
madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  him.  His  pencil  ,was  both  eafy  and  delightful : 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted  with  great  fhrength* 
great  heightening,  and  livelinefs  of  colours*  in  which  none 
fuxpaffed  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  diftribute  his 
lights  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  himdelf ; 
which  gave  a  great  force  and  great  roundnefs  to  his  figures. 
This  manner  confifts  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  the* 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  dark  fhadowicg^ 
which  he  placed  out  of  the  mafles.  In  the  conduct  and 
finUhing  of  a  picture,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  wonders  ;  for 
he  painted  with  fo  much  union,  that  his  great  eft  works  foent 
to  have  been  finifhed  within  the  compafc  of  one  day:  and 
appear,  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a  looking  glafe.  His  land* 
fchapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 

Correggio  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  lift  at  Parma  j.  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
always  obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family,  which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and 
modeft  in  his  behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much 
lamented  in  1534,  when  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age.  The? 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a  little  Angular,  Going  to  receive 
fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  in  a  fist 
of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos.  This  was  a  great 
weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it,  though  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigued; 
in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  odd  water,  he 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life* 

CORYATE  (Thomas)  a  very  extraordinary  period 
who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was 
the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Someriet- 
Wood'i  fhire,  in  the  year  1577.  He  became  a  commoner  -of  Gtafr- 
CmoT'  cefter  hall  in  Oxford  in  1596 ;  where  continuing  about  three 
years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  to  fame  fbB 
in  logick,  and  to  more  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages* 
After  he  had  been  taken  home   for  a  time*  he  went  to 
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London)  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Heiiry  prince 
of  Wales.     In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  ftr*nge  mixture 
of  fenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetflonej  and  fo,  fays 
mr.  Wood,   he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world* 
In  the  year  1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c.  and  at  his  return  pubfifhed  his  travels   undet 
this  title  ;  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  tra- 
vels in  France,  Savoy,  Italv,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts} 
of  high  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.    Lond.  1611, 4to» 
This  work  was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcorobian 
banquet,  confifting  of  near  fixty  copies  of  verfes,  made  by 
the  beft  poets  of  that  time  j  wnich,  if  they  did  not  make 
mr.  Coryate  pafs  with  die  world  for  a  man  or  great  parts  and 
learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fale  of  his  book* 
Among  thefe  poets  were  Ben.  Johnfon,  fir  John  Harrington*. 
Inigo  Jones  the  archited,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  &c* 
In  the  year  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen* ' 
by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  z, 
long  and  large  journey,  with  intention*  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.    The  firft  place 
he  went  to  was  Conftantinople,  where  he  made  as  good 
obfervations,  as  be  was  capable  of  making ;  and  took  from 
thence  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece* 
In  the  Hellespont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  caftles  Ceftos 
and  Abydos,  which  Mufaeus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander.    He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found 
a  paflage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  there  he  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo.    From  thence  he  went  to  Je* 
ruialem ;  and  fo  on  to  the  Dead  fea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to 
Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Uf-t 
paban,  where  the  king  ufually  refided ;  to  Seras,  anciently 
called  Shuihan  ;  to  Candahor,  the  firft  province  north-earl 
under  the  fubjeftion  of  the  great  mogul,  and  fo  to  Lahore, 
the  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  empire.     From 
Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,   being  well  received  by 
the  Englifh  faftory,  he  made  an  halt.     He  ftaid  here  till 
he,  had  gotten  the  Turkifh  and  Morifco  or  Arabian  lan- 
guages, in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome 
knowledge  in  the  Peruan  and  Indoftan  tongues.     In  both 
thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  maftery,  that 
they  were  of  great  ufe  tp  him  in  travelling  up  and  down 
the  great   mogul's  dominions.     In  the  Pexiian  tongue  he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul  $  and  in  the 
Indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command,  th*t  Be  is  faid  to  have 
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filenced  a  laundry-woman,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long. 
After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  country,  he  went 
to  Surat  in  Eaft  India;  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  which 
he  died  in  December  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  dcfire 
of  feeing  many  things,  which  fort  of  ambition  has  never 
been  reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate 
have  parted  for  Rich  a  fool  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not 
tinluckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,  by  way  of 
diverting  themf elves,  expofcd  him.  He  had  however  a  » 
higher  opinion  of  himfelf,  than  was  fitting,  and  therefore 
was  not  a  little  mortified  when  any  thing  checked  it. 
Thus  when  one  mr.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  fervant  to  the 
Eaft  India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Englifh 
ambaffador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul  then  refided,  he 
told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England,  fince  he  few 
him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  of  him ;  and  that 
upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "  Is  that  fool  living?"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a 
bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  di- 
rected to  mr.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time ;  and  the 
paflage  which  concerned  mr.  Coryate  was  this :  <c  Mr. 
*«  Chapman,  when  you  (hall  hand  thefe  letters,  I  defire 
you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them,  mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 
with  courtefie,  for  you  {hall  find  him  a  very  honeft  poor 
14  wretch;"  &c.  This  expreflion  troubled  mr,  Coryate 
extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind.  Hie 
was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad ;  for  he  gave  out, 
that  there  was  great  expe&ances  in  England  of  tne  large 
accounts,  he  fhould  give  of  his  travels,  after  his  return 
home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in 
his  long  peregrinations,  no  body  knows;  only  thefe  fol- 
lowing, which  he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were 
printed  in  his  abfence,  1 .  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  in  England, 
concerning  the  emperor  and  his  country  of  Eaft  India, 
16 16,  4to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our  author's  pifhire, 
riding  on  an  elephant,  2.  A  letter  to  his  mother  Gertrude, 
dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft  India,  containing  the  fpeech  that 
he  (poke  to  the  great  mogul  in  thePerfian  language.  3.  Cer- 
tain obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  Eaft  India. 
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4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  tq 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  purus, 
putus  Coryatus:  quintefcence  of  Coryate.  Spoken  extem- 
pore, when  mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  Englifh 
knight  of  Troy.  6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged. 
All  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  pilgrimages  of  Sam.  Puro- 
fafe.  7.  Diverfe  Latin  and  Greek  epiftles  to  learned  men 
beyond  the  fcas.     Some  of  which  are  in  his  crudities. 

COSIN  (John)  an  eminent  Englifli   prelate,  was  fbn 
of  Giles  CoAn,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that 
city  upon  the  30th  of  November  1594.     He  was  educated  vita  Joban- 
in  the  free  fchool  there,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  tt»  Cofini 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  J*toJ0pifDu" 
he   was  fucceffively  fcholar  and  fellow.     Being  at  length  a  Thorn"' 
much  known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  the  Smith  con- 

^ear  1616,  an  offer  of  a   librarian's  place   from    Overall  £"p.la* 
ifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Andrews  bifhop  of  4t *  p/ J°7# 
Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former  ;  who  dying  and  Blfirt'a 
in  1619,  he  became  domeftick  chaplain  to  Neile  bilhop  of  fune»l  fer- 
Durham.     He  was  made  by  this  patron  a  prebendary  of  SifcopCofin 
Durham  in  1624;  and  the  year  following  collated  to  the  Lond.  1673! 
archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  York,  va-  8vo« 
cant  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakefton,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.     On  the  20th  of  July  Smith  md 
1626,  bilhop  Neile  prefented  him  to   the  rich  re&ory  of  ^*fire»  M 
Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  ;  the  parochial  church 
of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     About 
that  time,  having  frequent  meetings  at   the  bifhop  of  Dur-* 
ham's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  divines  of 
that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who 
fufpe&ed  him  to  be  popifhly  aife&ed  >  which  fufpicion,    as 
thev  pretended,   was   greatly   confirmed    in  them    by  his 
Collection  of  private  devotions,  publifhed  in  the  year  1627. 
Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  colle&ion  was   drawn  up  at  the  Ibid.  p.  5, 6. 
command  of  king  Charles  I.  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  proteftants, 
who  attended  upon  the  queen  5  and  by  way  or  preferving 
them  from  the  taint  of  fome  popifh  books  of  devotion,  that 
were  fuppofed  to   be  thrown,  on    fet   purpofe,    about  the 
royal  apartments.     However  this   book  of  Cofin's,  though 
licenfed  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  was  very  ftriking  at  the 
firft  view $  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  Slocked 
with  it,  as  approaching  too  nearly  the   fuperftitions  of  the 
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church  of  Rome,  The  top  of  the  frontifpiec*  had  the  name 
of  Jefus  in  "  three  capital  letters,  I.  H.  S*  Upon  thefe 
there  was  a  crofs,  incircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two 
jingek,  with  two  devout  women  praying  towards  it.  Burton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  Se- 
verely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to 
draw  upon  him  all  that  perfecution,  whicn  he  afterwards 
Underwent. 

About  the  year  162?,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity ;  and  the  lame  year  was  concerned,  with  his  bre- 
thren of  the  church  of  Durham,  in  a  profecution  againft 
Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a  feditious  fennon 
preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7.  "  I  hate 
*'  them  that  hold  of  fuperftitious  vanities."  Smart  was  de- 
graded, and  difpoflefled  of  his  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  (hall 
perceive  immediately,  was  afterwards  fufficiently  revenged 
pf  Cofin  for  his  fbare  in  the  profecution.  In  the  year  1634, 
dr.  Cofin  was  eleAed  mafter  of  Peter-hpufe  in  Cambridge ; 
and  in  1640,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  king  Charles  I. 
whofe  chaplain  he  then  was.  But  now  his  troubles  began : 
for  on  the  ioth  of  November,  which  was  but  three  days 
after  his  inftallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter 
3mart  againft  him  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  wherein 
complaint  was  made  of  the  doctor's  fuperftition,  "and  inno- 
vations in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  of  his  feme  pro- 
fecution of  himfelf  in  the  high-commiffion-eourt.  This 
ended  In  dr.  Cofin's  being,  upon  the  22d  of  January  1641-2, 
fequeftred  by  -a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  his  ecde- 
fiaftical  benefices  $  and  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  firft  clergyman  in  thofe  times,* that  was  treated  in  that 
Walker'a    manner.    On  thfe  15th   of  March  enfuing,  the  commons 

waxdlPre?    ^ent  h™  one  and  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  againft 
covering  the  him,  tending  to  prove   him    popifhly  affected ;  and  about 
•ccount  of  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reflxaint,  upon  a  furmife, 
»d  fu°fR^r8that  **  had  enticed  a  voune  fcholar  to  popery :  all  whkh 
rings  of  the  imputations  he  cleared  nimfelf  ealily  from,  though  notwifh- 
de«*r»        out  great  trouble  and  charge.     In  tne  year  1642,  being  con- 
?•  58?        cerned  with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the   univerfity 
of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was 
ejected  from  hjs  mafterihip  of  Peter-houfe ;   fo  that,  as  he 
was  the  firft  who  was  fequeftred  from  his  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  alfo  the  firft  that  was  difplaced  in  the  uni- 
Wdker       verfity.     Thus  being  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and 
*.  15?/     f*Qt  without  fears  of  fomcthjng  worfe,  he  xefolv^d  to  leave 
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«he  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris  ;  which  accordingly  he 
adid,  in  the  year  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  exrefs  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
.to  fuch  or  the  tiueen's  houfehold,  as  were  protectants;  and 
■with  them,  and  other  exiles  that  were  daily  referring  thi- 
ther* he  formed  a  congregation,  that  was  held  at  firft  in  a 
private  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  the  Englilli  amhaflador's 
chapel.    Mot  Jong  after,  he  had  lodgings  affigned  him  in 
the  Louvre,  with  afmall  penfion,  on  account  of  his. rela- 
tion to  queen.  Henrietta*    During  his  refidence  in  this  place,  Smith,  p. 
he  continued   firm   in  the  iproteftant  religton ;   .reclaimed1*'  **• 
fome  who  had  gone  over  to  popery,  and  confirmed  others 
•who  were  going;  had  difputes  and  controveriies  with  je- 
fuits  and  Romifh  priefts;  and,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  works,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againft 
them.     One  accident  befell  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
fpoke  of  as  the  moft  fenfible  affiidion  to  him,  that  ever 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  was, 
•his  only  fon's  turning  papift.     This  fon  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others 
of  our  youths,  during  the    civil  war.;  and    occaiion  was 
thence  taken  of  inveigling  him    into  the  popiih  religion. 
Jie  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to  embrace  popery,  but 
alio  to  take  religious  orders   in  the  church  of  Rome :  and 
though  dr.  Cofin  ufed  all   the  ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which,  by  his  intereft  h^e 
had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from* 
their  perfuafion,  yet  all   proved  ineffectual.     Upon  this  he 
difinherited  him,  allowing   him   only  an   annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.     Me  pretended   indeed  to  turn  proteftantSm»h>*. 
again,  butrelapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe.  *3*  *6, 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Cofin  returned  to 
.'England,  and  took  pofleffion  of  all  his  preferments ;  but 
before  the  year  Was  out,  was  rajfed  to  the  fee  of  Durham, 
being  oonfecrated  upon  the  2d  of  December  1660.  As  foonBafircp.^. 
,as  he  could  get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming 
.many  abufes,  that  had  crept  in  there  during  the  late  anarchy; 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  charity  and  pub-* 
lick  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  mare  of  his  large  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices  belonging  to 
*the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demolifhed, 
•or  negle&ed,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  in- 
itence,  the  caftle  at  Bifhop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country 
•feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Durham  ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
.greatly  enlarged ;  and  the  bifhop's  houfe  at  Darlington, 
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then  very  ruinous.     He  alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at 

Aukland,  and   that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt 

plate,  books,  and  other  coftly  ornaments ;   the  charge  of 

ail  which  buildings,  repairs,    and  ornaments,    amounted, 

according  to  dr.  Smith,   to  nearfixteen  thoufand   pounds; 

Smith,        bm  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds. 

p.  .14.         jje  likcwife  built,  and  endowed  two  no fpitals ;  the  one  at 

Briunnica.   Durham  for  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland  for 

four.     The   annual   revenue  of  the  former  was    feventv 

Sounds,  that  of  the  latter  thirty  .pounds:  and  near  his 
ofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fchool-houfes,  which 
*  coft  about  three  hundred  pounds.  He  alfo  built  a  library 
•near  the  caftle  of  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the 
pictures  with  which  he  adorned  it,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the  value  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty 
marks  for  ever  to  a  librarian.  But  his  generofity  in  this 
way  was  not  confined  within  the  precin&s  of  his  diocefe. 
He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  coft  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of 
one  thoufand  pounds.  He  founded  eight  fcholarfhips  in  the 
fame  univerfity  :  namely,  five  in  Peter-houfe,  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  each,  and  three  in  Caius  college  of  twenty  nobles 
a-piece  per  annum :  both  which,  together  with  a  provifion 
of  eight  pounds  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe  two 
colleges  refpe&ively,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
" Smith,        ^d  pounds.     To  mention  all  his  benefactions  would  be 

Biograpb!     almoft  tedious.     He  gave,  in  ornaments  to  the   cathedral 

Bnt.  at  Durham,  forty  five  pounds ;  upon   the  new  building  of 

the  bifhop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards 
erecting  two  feflions  houfes  in  Durham,  one  thoufand 
pounds  ;  towards  the  redemption  of  chriftian  captives  at 
Algier,  five  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the  relief  of  the  di- 
ftrefled  loyal  party  in  England,  eight  hundred  pounds; 
for  repairing  the  banks  in  Howdenfhire,  a  hundred  marks; 
towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  fifty  pounds. 
In  a  word,  this  generous  biihop,  during  the  eleven  years  he 
fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  fajd  to  have  fpent  above  two 

Bafire,         thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 

p.  79,  So.  fje  died,  upon  the  15th  of  January  1671^2,  of  a  pedoral 
dropfy,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  after  having  been 
much  affii&ed  with  the  frone  for  fome  time  before ;  and 
bis  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall  Weft- 
mipfter  toBiibop's  Aukland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  where 

it 
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it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace*  under 
a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a  plain  infcription  prepared 
by  the  bifhop  in  his  life-time.     Bcfides  the  fon  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  four  daughters.     By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable  purpofes :  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  fum  amounting 
to  near  four  hundred  pounds  5  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  when  it  fhould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  whereof 
the  one  half  to  be  beftowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an 
infcription  in  memory  of  dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop 
there,  whofe  chaplain  he  had  been,  the  reft  for  providing 
fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  forty  pounds ;  towards 
the  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-houfe  cha- 
pel in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the   eaft  and  weft  fides,  al- 
ready by  him  perfe&ed,  two  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the 
new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge, 
fifty  pounds  j  to  the  children  of  mr.  John   Hey  ward,  late 
prebendary  of  Litchfield,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude  to 
their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him 
with  his  uncle  bifhop  Overall,  twenty  pound  a  piece  ;  to 
fome  of  his  domeftick  fervants  a  hundred  marks,  to  fome 
fifty  pounds,  and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  laft  quarter's  pay.     In  his  will  alfo,   he  made  a  &mth, 
large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  p'  a5»  a^» 
explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the  im-  *7' 
putation  of  popery  :  "  I  do  profefs,  fays  he,  with  holy  ob- 
"  fervation,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and 
'*  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averfe^ 
"  from* the  corruptions,  and  impertinent,  new  frangled,  or 
44  papiftical  fuperftitions  and  do&rines,  long  fince  introduo 
*c  ed  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules  and  cuf- 
"  toms  of  tne  ancient  fathers."     To  fay,  that  bifhop  Cofin  B*to,  p.3. 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous :  yet  from  this  fhort  ac- 
count of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was   very 
folicitous  about  the  outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  mag- 
nificence and  finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according 
to  the  articles  of  his  impeachment j  that,  though  not  con- 
vided  of  any  thing  papiflical,  he  was  found  adive   in  in- 
venting and  preffing  vain  and  infignificant  ceremonits  :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  true  chara&er  of  archbifhop  Laud,  and 
all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  bifhop  Colin  was 
one. 

We  will  conclude  our  Account  of  this  excellent  bifhop  with 
j  catalogue  of  his  works,  publifhed  and  vinpublifhed.     Now 
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.  bcfides  the  Collection  of  private  devotions  .mentioned 
lie  publifhed  A  fcholaftical  hiftory  of  the  canon  of  the  hoW 
(cripture:  or,  the  certain  and  indubitable  books  theie^ 
as  they  are  received  in  the  church  of  England*    LoncL  3657, 
4to.  reprinted  in  1672*    This  hiftory  is  deduced  from  the 
time  of  the  JcwHh  cnurch,  to  the  year  1546 :    dial  is,  to 
-the  time,  when  the  council  of  Trent  corrupted,  And  made 
unwarrantable  additions  to,  die  ancient  canon  of  the Judy 
tfcriptures.     It  was  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  and  wutten 
while  the  author  was  in  exile  at  Bans.    It  was  dedicated 
<to  dr.  W.  Wren,  bifhop  of  'Ely,  then  a  priibner  in  the 
Tower ;  and  dr.  P.  Gunning,  afterwards  bifliopof  that  fee, 
Bafife,p.56..had  the  care  of  the  edition.     Thefe  were  all  that  werepub- 
aod  Smith,  .\ifazfi  jn  his  life-time  :  after  his  death  came  out,  1.  A  letter 
*° *7#         to  dr.  Collier,  concerning  the  fabbath,  dated  from   Peter- 
houfe,  Jan.  24 j  1635.     This  was  printed  in  die  fifth  mun- 
.ber  of  the  Bibliotheca  literaria,  Loud.  1723,  4to.      2.  A 
letter  tomr.  Cordel,  a  minifter  at  Charenton,  but  then  at 
<Blois,  who  feemed  fliy  in  communicating  with  the  pn>- 
teftants  there,  upon  the  fcruple  of  their  inoiderly  ordina- 
tion, dated  Paris  Feb.  7,  1650.    It  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
a  pamphlet,  intitled,  The  judgment  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  cafe  of  lay-baptifm,  and  of  diflenteis  baptifm. 
Lond,  1712.  8vo.  2d  edition.     3.  Regni  Angliae  religio  ca- 
tholica,   prifca,  cafta,  deftecata:  omnibus  chriftianis   mo- 
narchis,  principibus,  ordinibus,  oftenia,  aniwMDCiii*  This 
was  written  at  the  requeft  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwank 
Inltbj|^i5.  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of  England  $  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  dr.  Smith's  life  of  bifhop  Cofin.    4.  Hiiloria 
tranfubftantiationis  papalis,  &c.  that  is,  the  hiftory  of  popifh 
-tranfubftantiation,  &c.  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,   for 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  freauendy 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papifts.  It  was  publilned  by 
dr.  Durell  at  London,  1675, 8vo,  and  tranflated  into  Engbfh 
tmtih,        by  Luke  de  Beaulieu.     There  is  a  fecond  part  ftill  in  ma- 
P-»6, 17.   .nufcript.     5.  The  differences  in  the  chief  points  of  reli- 
R.  gion,  between  the  Roman  catholicks  and  us  of  the  church 

*Mi*>p.  7»,0£  England  ;  together  with  the  agreements  which  we  for  our 
parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they  for  theus 
were  as  ready  to  accord  with  us  in  the  feme.  Written 
to  the  countefs  of  Peterborough,  and  printed  at  die  end 
of  the  Corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  bifhop  Bull. 
6.  Notes  on  the  book  of  Common  prayer.  Publilned  by 
dr.  Nicholls  at  the  end  of  his  Comment  on  the  book  of 
Common  prayer,  Lond,  1740,  folio,    7.  An  account  of  a 

conference 
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conference  in  Paris  between  Cyril  archbifhop  of  Trapeaond, 
land  dr.  John  Cofin;  printed  in  the  fame  book. 
•  The  following  pieces  were  alio  written  by  bifhop  Cofin, 
but  never  printed.    1.  Anfenfwer  to  a  popifh  pamphlet,  pre- 
tending that  St.  Cyprian  was  a  papift.    2.  An  anfwer  to  four 
queries  of  a  Roman  catholick  about  the  proteftant  religion.  ' 
3.  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a   popifh  bifhop  to 
the   lord  Inchequin.     4.  Annales  ccclefiaftici.   Imperfect. 
5.  An  anfwer  to  father  Robinfon's  papers,  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  ortlinations  of  the  church  of  England.  6.  Hif- 
toria  conciliorum.  Imperfeft.  7.  Againft  the  forfakers  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  their  feducers  in  this  time  of  her 
tryal.     8.  Chronologia  facra.  Imperfeft.    9.  A  treatife  con- 
cerning the  abufe  of  auricular  confeffion  in  the  church  of 
Rome.    By  all  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  and  Falleft 
his  abilities,  quick  apprehenfion,  fblid  judgment,  and  variety  J^*^** 
of  reading,  manifeft?d  therein,  he  hath  perpetuated  his  name.  a^B» 
to  pofterity,  and  fufficiently  confuted  at  die  fame  time  the  *  * 

cahimnies  induftrioufly  fpread  againft  him,  of  his  being  a 
papift,  or  popifhly  affe&ed :  which  calumnies  brought  upon 
him  a  fevere  penecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  of  all 
his  goods,  the  fequeftration  of  his  whole  eftate,   and  aB«V«pW* 
fcventeen  years  exile.  Britaanict, 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist)  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  Sorbonne,  and  king's  Greek 
profeflbr,  was  born   at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  1627.     He  made  an   extraordinary  Set  hi*  life 
proficiency  in  the  languages  under  his  father,   when  very  hJ  Stephen 
young :  for  being,  at  twelve  years  of  a«  onlv,  brought  into  j^™^ 
the  hall  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  French  clergy  held  at  to  hia  edition 
Mante  in  die  year  1 641,  he  conftrued  the  NewTeffament  in©* thePatret 
Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firft  opening  of  the'Jjg*^ 
hook.     He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time   feveral  difficulties  u  cierc  a? 
propofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftru&ion  of  the  He-  AxqftenUa* 
"brew  language;  and  explained   alfo  the  text  from  feveral in  *7*4* 
cuftoms  pra£Kfed  among  the  Jews.    After  this,  he  demon- 
ftrated  feveral  mathematical  proportions,  in  explaining  Eu- 
clid's definitions.    This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  a  genius :  and  his  reputation  rofe  in  proportion  to  his 
advances  in  life.     In  the  year  1643,  he  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  degree,  a  bachelor  of  aivinity's  in  1647,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  In  the  year  1651,  he 
loft  his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to 
jrefjde  witty  his  children  in  the  year  1638:  and  be  lamented 

him 
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^him  much-  He  had  indeed  great  reafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he 
had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and  care  imaginable  in  his 
education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his 
father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us.  an  extraft  of.  "  It 
**  is  not  in  my  power,  lays  he,  not  to  be  obedient  in  every 
4<  refpe&  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits  and 
4<  favours,  I  owe,  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
.**  living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue 
"  and  learning,  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me 
44  from  my  infancy.  Now  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could 
•*'  own  himfelf  fo  much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  be- 
44  getting  him,  yet  fo  much  more  to  Ariftotle  for  forming 
44  and  educating  him,  what  ought  not  I  to  acknowledge 
44  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have  been  both  a  Philip 
"  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me!" 

In  the  year  1654,  when  the  archbifliop  of  Embrun  retired 
into  his    diocefe,    he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him  as 
*  one,  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude. 

Cotelerius  was  with  the  archbifhop  four  whole  years ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily 
of  the  want  of  books  and  converfation  with  learned  men, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He  declined  going 
into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  eeclefiaftical 
antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  ftudy :  he 
.read  their  'works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great 
exa&nefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranflated  focne  of 
them  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1660,  he  publifhed  four 
Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  uppn  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Daniel,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes. 
Then  he  fet  about  his  Collection  of  thofe  fathers,  who 
lived  in  the  apoftolick  age ;  which  he  publiihed  in  two 
volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
corrected  from  feveral  mapufcripts,  with  a  Latin  tranflation 
and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  performance  are  very 
learned  and  very  curious";  they  explain  the  difficulties  in 
the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiftorical  paflages,  and  fet 
matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light.  He  had 
-publifhed  this  work  fome  years  fopner;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  being  pitched  upon  with  monf.  du  Cange  to  re- 
view the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library.  This  talk  he 
entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years 
in  performing  it. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr  in  the 

royal  academy  at  Paris,  which  poft  he  maintained  during 

bi$  life  with  the  fyigheft  reputation .  He  had  the  year  be-i 
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fore  put  out  the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  intitled,  Mo- 
numcnta  ecclefiae  Grsecse,  which  was  a  collection  of 
Greek  trafts  out  of  the  king's  and  monf.  Colbert's  li- 
braries, and  had  never  been  publifhed  before.  .  He  ad- 
ded a  Latin  translation  and  notes  j  which,  though  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  upon  the  Patres  apoftolici,  are  faid  to 
be  very  curious.  The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  the  year 
1675,  the  fecond  in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  in- 
tended to  have  continued. this  work,  if  he  had  lived;  but  " 
death  fnatched  him  away.  His  age  was  not  great,  but  his  •  . 
conftitution  was  broken  with  intenfe  fludyifor  he  took 
vaft  pains  in  bis  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek 
text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and 
.  ufing  the  greateft  care  and  exadtnefs  in  all  his  quotations. 
Upon  the  third  ofAuguft  1686,  he  was  feized  with  an  in- 
flammatory diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him  to 
be  let  blood  :  but  Cotelerius  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  ope- 
ration, that,  fooner  than  undergo  it,  he  diflembled  his  ill- 
nefs.  At  laft  however  he  confented  \  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  died  upon  the  tcth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was 
not  fixty  years  of  age. 

Betides  his  great*  fkill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  antiquity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  can- 
dour. He  was  furprifinglv  modeft  and  unpretending,  with- 
out the  leaft  tin&ure  of  ftiffhefs  and.  pride.  He  lived  par- 
ticularly retired,  made  and  received  few  vifits;  and  thus 
having  but  little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  fomewhat  me- 
lancholy and  referved,  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  re- 
ally of  a  frank,  converfable,  and   friendly  temper, 

COTES  (Roger)  an. excellent  mathematician',  philo- 
fopher,  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  upon  the  10th  of  July 
in  the  year  1682,  at  Burbage  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  whicn 
place  his  father  was  re&or.  He  was  firft  placed  at  Lei-  Biography 
cefter  fchool;  where,  when  he  was  between  eleven  and  Britannia, 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  matnematielgs.  This  being  obferved  by  his  uncle,  the 
reverend  mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable  en- 
couragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him 
for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincolnlhire,  that  he  might 
put  him  forward,  and  aflift  him  in  thofe  ftudies.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge 
in  mathematicks,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervedly 
famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool ;  where,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  and  the  fucceeding  mailer,  he  made  a  great  progrefs 
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in  daffical  learning ;  yet  found  fo  jnudb  leifure  as  to.  keep 
a  conftant  correfpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  na- 
thematicks,  tot  alfo  in  metaphyficks,  philofophy*  and  di- 
vinity.   This  fa£t  is  laid  to  have  been  often  mentioned  by 

&**•  the  celebrated  profeflbr  Saunderfon.    His  next  remove  was 

to  Cambridge ;  where,  upon  the  6th  of  April  16999  h*  wu 
admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  and,  at  Michaelmas  in  the 
year  1705,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry  dc  Grey, 
fons  to  the  then  marquis,   afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  to 

Collini't     which  noble  family  mr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be  related. 

J2*!*8*  ^  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  Anthony  de  Grey,  the  right  cari 
11.  p. 3  .  ^  gen^  was  re&or  0f  Burbage  at  the  time,  that  the  title 

defcended  to  him  in  the  year  1639:  which  Anthony  de 
Grey  was  great  grandfather  to  Henry,  earl,  marquis,  and 
at  length  duke  of  Kent ;  to  whom,  as  defcended  from  a 
daughter  of  major  Farmer,  in  the  fame  county,  mr.  Cotes 
was  nearly  related. 

In  January  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  afiro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  upon  the  foundation 
.  made  by  dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefter  j  being 
the  firft  who  enjoyed  that  office,  to  which  he  was  unaoi- 
moufly  chofen,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  me- 
rits.   He  took  his  matter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1706; 
and  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  17 13.     The    fame 
year,  at  the  defire  of  dr.  Bentley,  he  published  at  Cam- 
bridge the  fecond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathema- 
tics principia  philofophiae  naturalis ;    and  inferted  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this   edition  he  prefixed  a  mod  admirable  preface,  in 
which  he  explained  the  true  method  of  philofophifing,  ft* 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
built,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  the  Cartefians  and  all 
other  philofophers  againft  it.     It  .may  not  be  amifs  to  tran- 
scribe a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editor 
has  given  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  fuppofed,  that  gravity 
or  attraction,  in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftem,  was  in  no  wife 
a  clearer  principle,  and  fitter  to  explain  the  phcenomena 
of  nature  upon,  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripate- 
ticks ;  becaufe  there  are  (till  philofophers,  fuch  as  they  are, 
who  perfift  in  the  fame  abfurd  fuppofition.     Gravity,  iky 
the  obje&ors,  is  an  occult  caufe ;  and  occult  caufes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.    To  whom  mr.  Cotes 
replies,  that  "  Occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  exiftenc* 
"  is  moft  clearly  demonstrated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
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*  ment,  but  thofe  only  whole  exiftence  is  occult,  fi&itious," 

*  and  fupported  by  no  proofs.    Gravity  therefore  can  ne- 

;c   ver  be  called  an  occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions ; 

'*  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  from  the  phoenomena,  thai: 

cc  this  quality  really  exifts.    Thofe  rather  have  recourfeto 

**  occult  caufes*  who  make  vortices  to  govern  the  heavenly 

cc  motions;  vortices,  compofed  of   a  matter  intirely  fi&i* 

*c  tious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.  But  (ball  gravity  there- 

44  fare  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account  be 

44  banifhed  from  philofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity 

44  is  occult,  and  as  yet  undifcovered  i  Let  thofe,  who  affirm 

**  this,  beware  of  laying  down   a  principle,  which  will 

<s  ferve  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  phi- 

««  lofophy,  that  can  be  eftabliihed.    For  caufes  always  pn>- 

44  ceed,  t>y  an  uninterrupted  connexion,  from  thofe  that 

<c  arc  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more  fimple;  and  when 

44  you  (hall  have  arrived  at  the  moft  fimple,  it  will  be  kn~ 

44  poffible  to  proceed  farther.    Of  the  moft  fimple  caufe 

44  therefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given;  for  if 

44  there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.    Will  you 

44  then  ca|l  thefe  moft  fimple  caufes  occult,  and  banifli  them 

44  from  philofophy  ?  you  may  fo;  but  you  muft  banifh  at 

44  the  fame  time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe 

44  again  that  depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till 

44  philofophy  at  length  will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of 

44  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be   one   left,  whereon   toPra&t.^' 
44  build  it.*  Mad*. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin-  ^M—* 
cipia  added  greatly  to  the  reputation,  mr.  Cotes  had  already  nJ.«c*" 
acquired,  among  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro-  Cut.  %j*p 
found  knowledge  in  the  abftrufeft  parts  of  mathematicks :  nor 
was  the  high  opinion  the  publick  now  conceived  of  him  in  die 
leaft  diminifhed,  but  rather  much  increafed,  by  feveral  pro- 
ductions of  his  own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave 
a  defcription  of  the  great  meteor,  that  was  feen  on  the  6th 
of  March  17 15-16,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfa&ons,  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
him  alfo  fome  admirable  and  judicious  tra&s,  part  of  which, 
fince  his  deceafe,  have  been  publiflied  by  dr.  Robert  Smith, 
his  coufin  and  fuccefihr  in  his  profeflbrfnip,  now  maftei*  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  His  Harmonia  menfurarum, 
&c.  that  is,  Harmony  of  me&fures,  or,  Analyfis  and  fyn- 
theiis  advanced  by  the  meafures  of  ratios  and  angles, 
was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1722,  in  4*0;  and 
dtdieated  to  dr.  Mead  by  the  learned  editor,   who,  in  an 
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diegant  and  affe&ionate  preface  gives  us  a  copious  Account 
of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of 
fuch  other  of  the  author's  works,  as  are  yet  unpublished. 
He  tells  us,  how  much  this  work  was  admired  by  profeflbr 
Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  was  to  dr.  Bent- 
ley.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcellaneous  works  annexed 
t*  the  Harmonra  menfurarum,  is,  Concerning  the  eftima- 
tion  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematicks."  The  fecond  is, 
Concerning  the  differential  method ;  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife 
upon  that  fubjed,  having  wrote  it  before  he  had  ken  that 
treatife.  The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  Canonotechnia,  or 
concerning  the  conftru&ion  of  tables  by  differences.  The 
book  concludes  with  three  fmall  trafls  Concerning  the  de- 
scent of  bodies,  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid, 
and  the  motion  of  projectiles  :  which  trads,  the  editor  in- 
forms us,  were  all  compofed  by  mr.  Cotes,  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Compendium  of  arithmetic^ 
of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptricks,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  curves.  Befides  thefe  pieces  in  Latin,  he  drew  up  a 
courfe  of  hydroftatical  and  pneumatical  lectures  in  Englifli, 
which  were  publifhed  by  dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1737,  and  are 
held  in  high  repute. 

4  This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematicks  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  upon 
the  5th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  j  for  he 
was  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college  ;  -and 
an  infeription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon.  It  was  written  by  the  celebrated 
t  dr.  Bendey,  who  was  his  conftant  friend  and  patron,  and 
-suns  in  the  following  terms  : 

H.  S.  E. 

Rogerus  Roberti  filius  Cotes, 
Collegii  hujus  S.  Trinitatis  focius, 
Aftronomix  et  experimentalis  philofophiae 
ProfefTor  Plumianus  : 

Qui 
Immatura  morte  praereptus, 
Pauca  quidem  ingenii  fui  pignora  rcliquit, 

Sed  egregia,  fed  admiranda, 
Ex  inacceflis  mathefcos  penetralibus 
Felicii  foleftia  turn  primum  eruta* 

Poll 
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l*oft  magnum  ilium  Newtonum 
Societatis  hujus  fpes  altera 
Et  decus  gemellum. 
Cui  ad  fummam  do&rinae  laudem 
Omnes  morutn  virtutumque  dotes 
In  cumulum  acceflerunt : 
Eomagis  fpe&abiles  amabilefque, 
Quod  in  formofo  corpore  gratiores  vertirent. 

Natus  Burbagii  in  Agro  Leiceftrienii 
Jiil.  x.  16825  obiit  Jun.  v*  1716* 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert)   a  moft  eminent  Englilh 
antiquarian,    was  Ton  of  Thomas  Cotton,   efq;  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Hunting- 
donfhire  upon  the  22d  of  January,  1570.     He  was  of  Tri-  y}**  c°ttrt- 
nity-college    in  Cambridge,    where   he  took  a  bachelor  of  Smith  ora^ 
arts  degree  in  x the  year  1585  j   and,  fome  little  time  after,  fcripta,  p.  t* 
went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf  known,    and 
.was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  ftated 
feafons  for  their  own  amufement.     Here  he  indulged  his  na-  lb.  p.  7,  8. 
tural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  began  to  collect  ancient  records,   charters,  and  o* 
ther  manufcripts*     In  1600  he  accompanied  mr.  Cambden  to 
Carliile,    who  acknowledges  himfelf  not  a  little  obliged  to 
him,  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
his  Britannia ;  and  the  fame  year  wrote  A  brief  abftraft  of  ibid,  p.  9. 
the  queftion  of  precedency  between   England  and   Spain. 
This  was  occaiioned    by  queen    Elizabeth's   defiring  the 
thoughts  of  the  antiquaries  fociety  upon  that  point,  and  is 
ilill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.     Upon  the  accefiion  of  See  Cafley'i 
king  James  I.  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  Catafosuc» 
during  this  whole  reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,     3 
and  efteemed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confulted 
as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of  ftate, 
upon  very  difficult  point   relating  to  our  constitution.     In  vita  Cot' 
the  year  1 608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  p0n*  mit  # 
to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy*   which  had  lain  ne- 
glected ever  flnce  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  drew 
up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings  to  be  presented  to  the  l*>idi  p  *4« 
king,     which  memorial  is  ftill  extant  in  the    Cotton    li- 
brary.    In  the  year    1609,    he  wrote   A  difcoun'e   of    the 
lawiulnefs    of   combats    to   be  performed    in  the   prefence 
of  the   king,    or  the    conftable  and  marflial   of   England, 
which  was  printed  in   J 65 1    and  in   1672.     He  drew  up 
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alfo  the  fame  year  An  anfwer  to  fucb  motives  as  were  of- 
fered by  certain  military  men  to  prince  Henry,  to  in- 
cite him  to  a(Fe&  arms  more  than  peace.  This  was  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  remains  ftill  in  manu- 
Cott.  libr.  fcript.  New  projects  being  contrived  to  repair  die  royal 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquandered,  none  pleaied 
the  king  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets 5  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  done  great 
fervice  in  that  affair,  was  chofen  to  be  one,  being  the  twen- 
ty-ninth baronet  that  was  created. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate- 
the  behaviour  and  actions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, «  from 
the  fuppofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus ; 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjed,  is  thought  to  be  inter- 
wove nin  Cambden's  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  elfe  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cambden's  eputles.  In  the  year  161 6  the 
king  ordered  him  to  examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whole 
numbers  then  made  the  nation  uneafy,  ought,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  this 
talk  he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon 
that  occafion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publiih- 
ed  afterwards  in  the  year  1672,  among  Cottoni  pofthuma* 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he  compofed  a  piece,  fHH 
preferved  in  munufcript  in  the  royal  library,  intitled,  Confi- 
derations  for  the  reprcffinge  of  the  encreafe  of  preefts,  iefiuts, 
and  recufants,  without  drawinge  of  blood.  He  was  alfo 
ployed  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match 
prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to 
fliew,  by  a  (hort  examination  of  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land ana  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  unfaithfulnefs  and  infin- 
cerity  of  the  latter ;  and  to  prove,  that  in  all  their  tranjafti- 
Ibd  1  ons  t^lcy  a*med  at  nothing  but  universal  monarchy.  This 
'  '  piece  is  printed  among  Cottoni  pofthuma,  under  the  title  of, 

A  remonftrance  of  the  treaties  of  amity,    &c.     He    wrote 
likewife  a  vindication  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  agaiaft 
the  innovations,  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the  puritans, 
intitled,  An  anfwer  to  certain  arguments  raifed  from  fup- 
pofed antiquity,    and  urged  by  fome  members  of  the    lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove,  that  ecclefiaftical  laws  ought 
ibid.  p.  2i.  to  fcg  enacted  by  temporal  men.     In  the  year  1621,  he  con- 
pofthuma0"1  P**e<*  ^  relation  to  prove,   that  the  kings  of  England  have 
p.  *o2.  '    been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
.   eel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,   peace,  and 
war,  which  was  printed  firft  in  1651,  then  in  1672  among 
Cottoni  pofthuma,  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  The 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  parliaments.    Being  a  member  of  the 
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firft  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  be  joined  in  complaining 
of  the  grievances,  which  the  nation  was  then  faid  to  groan 
under ;  but  was  always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  na- 
tion's advantage. 

The  other  works  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  men- 
tioned, are,  I.  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  ambaf- 
iadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  exceeded  their 
commiffion.    2.  That  the  fovcreign's  perfon  is  required  in 
the  great  councils  or  aflemblies  of  the  ftates,  as  well  at  the 
confutations  as  at  the  conclufions.     3.  The  argument  made 
by  the  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out  of  the  a<5t$ 
of  parliament  and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at 
a  conference  with  the  lords,    concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
perfon  of  every  freeman.     4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning 
the  power  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in  point 
of  judicature.     Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cottoni  pofthuma. 
5.  A  fliort  view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  written  in  1614,    and  prefented  to  king 
James  I.  printed  in   1627,  4to.    and  reprinted  in  Cottoni 
pofthuma.     6.  Money  railed  by  the  king  without  parliament 
from  the  conqueft  until  this  day,  either  by  imposition  or  free 
gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  reenters,  printed  in  the 
royal  treafury  of  England,  or  general  hiftory  of  taxes,    by 
captain  J.  Stevens,   8vo.     7.  A  narrative  or  count  Gunda- 
mor's  tranfa&ions  during  his  embafly  in  England,  London, 
io59»  4to.     He  wrote  books  upon  feveral  other  fubjefts, 
that  remain  in  manufcript :    namely,  Of  fcutage,  Of  enclo- 
fures,  and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity, authority,  and  office  of  the  high  fteward  and  marfhal 
of  England  ;  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  privileges  of 
caftles ;  Of  towns  ;  Of  the  meafurcs  of  land ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  coats  of  arms;  Of  curious  colle&ions;  Of  milita- 
ry affairs;  Of  trade;    Colleftions  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfly,  un-  Preface  to 
der  his  name,  in  the  year  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq;*1^*1*0- 
He  likewife  made  colle&ions  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  !£m*  [f 
Huntingdonfhire ;  and  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  ac-  hiftory  of 
count  of  the  ftatc  of  chriftianity  in  thefe  iflands,  from  the  England, 
firft  reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.     The  firft  part?-  9-         J 
of  this  defign  was  executed  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  in  his  book, 
De  Britannicarum  ecclefiarum  primordiis,  compofed  probably 
at  the  requeft  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volumes  Cotto.w'  vXtt 
of-colle&ions  for  the  continuation  of  that  work,  *  ™"  • 
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Bat  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  a 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to 
learning,'  by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the 
ufe  of  pofterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.     It  is   for  this  li- 
brary, that  he  is  now  moft  famous  j  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  be  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.    It 
confifts  wholly  of  manufcripts ;    many  of  which   being  in 
loofe  (kins,  fmall  trafts,   or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  in  one  cover.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  an- 
'  tiquities  of  Great-Britain  ^nd  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious 
colle&or  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any 
point  of  learning.     He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  bat! 
great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a  fine  collection  :  -when 
there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  remaining  in  private 
hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  monafteries  at  their 
difTolution,   and  from  our  univerfities  and  colleges  at   their 
vifitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Jofce- 
line,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfinge,  Cambden, 
and  others,    died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufineis  to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  matter  of  all 
Chamber-    that  ne  thought  valuable  in  their  ftudies.     This  library  was 
fcnt  ftttetf  p'acec*  ty  ^ir  Robert  Cotton  in  his  own  houfe  at  Weftmin- 
Grcat-Bri-  fter,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  very  much  augment- 
uin,  p.  217,  ed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  John  Cotton. 
ai8,  edit.    jn   ^   re-gn  0f  icing  William,    an  aft  of  parliament  was 
made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferring  t~at  library,  in 
in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publick;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of 
and  embezzled.     Sir  John,    great  grandfon  of  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  having  fold  Cotton-houfe  to  the  late  queen  Anne, 
to  be  a  repofitory  for  the  Royal  as  well  as  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary, an  a£t  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  m2- 
jefty's  purchafe  of  that  houfe  ;  and  both  houfe  and  library 
was  fettled  and  vefted  jn  truftees.     The  books  were  then 
removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  ve- 
ry damp;  and  Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  who  had  there  the  Royal  and  Cotto- 
nian libraries  under  his  care.     Some  years  after  the  Cottoni- 
an library  was  removed  into  a  houfe  near  Weftminftcr-abhev, 
purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Aihburnham*;    where  2 
fire  happening' upon* the  23d*  of  October,    1731',   one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  books  were  loir,  burnt,  or  intirely  defaced, 
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j&nd  -ninety  nine  rendered  imperfect.  It  was.  thereupon  re- 
moved to  the  new  dormitory,  and  afterwards  to  the  old 
.dormitory,  belonging  to  Weftminfter  fchool. 

It  is  a'lmoft   incredible,  how  much  we  are  indebted   to 
this  library,  for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country:  wit- 
jicfs  the  works  of  fir  Henry  Spdman,  fir  William  Dugdale, 
the  Decern  fcriptores,  dr.  Gale,  bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  reformation,   Strype's  works,    Rymer's  Fcedera,  feveral 
pieces  publifhed  by  T.  Hearne,  and  every  book  almoft  that 
Jiath  appeared  fincc,  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
x>f  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.     Nor  was  fir  Robert  Cotton 
Jefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  ojher  collections  in 
his  life-time.     Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid  to  owemoft 
of  its  value  and   its   ornaments  to  fir  Robert  Cotton:   and  vita  Cottoni 
mr.  Cambden  accknowledges,    that  he  received  thofe  coins*  Smirh> 
jn  the  Britannia  from  his  collection.     To  mr.  fcnolles,  au-p  *4' 
.thpr  of  the  Turkifh  hiftory,  he  communicated  authentfek 
letters  of  the  mailers  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and   the 
difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  Porte :    to   fir  Walter  Raleigh,  books   and 
materials  for  the   fecond  volume  of  his  hiftorv,  never  pub- 
lifhed :  and   the  fame  to  lord  Verulam,  for  his   hiftory  of 
Henry  VII.     The  famous  mr.  Selden  was  highly  indebted  iMd.  p.  15. 
to  the  books  and  inftruftions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as   he 
thankfully  acknowledges  in   more  places  than   one.     In  a  Dedicat. 
word,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  £naieaor. 

rut  5     <•  ...         J       1    !_•     t        r  j  rt  Bnt«ni.  anl 

pi  all  Jovers  of  antiquities,  and  h:s  noufe  and  library  were  0f  ihc  hiftory 
always  open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons.  of  mu«. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  upon  the 
6th  of  May  1631,  aged  fixty  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days.  He  married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas  of  Thedingworth  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leiceftcr,  efq;  by  whom  he  left  one  only  fon,  fir 
Thomas  Cotton,  bart.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft 
have  had  many  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  indeed  he 
'was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  virtuofi  and  learned 
in  his  pwn  country,  but  with  many  alfo  of  high  reputation 
abroad;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis  Sweertius,  Andrew 
Duchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Puteanus,  Nicholas  Fa-  iud.  p.  26. 
bricius  Peircflcius,  &c. 

COTTON  (Charles)  efq;  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
good  family  in  StafFordihire,  who  lived  in.  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for 
poetry,   and  was  particularly   famous   for  burlefque  verfe. 
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He  tranflated  one  of  Corneille's  plays,  called  Horace,  a  tra- 
gedy, printed  in  the  year  167 1.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of 
B>ems  on  feveral  occafions,  The  wonders  of  the  peak  in 
erbyfliire.  Scarronides :  or  Virgil  traveftie.  Lucian  bur- 
lefqued  :  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed.  A  new  edition  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  year  1751.  But  the  chief  of  all  mr.  Cotton's 
productions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  beft  of 
his  countrymen,  feems  to  be  his  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
effays.  This  was  dedicated  to  lord  George  Saville,  •  mar- 
quis of  Hallifax ;  and  mr.  Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very 
polite  letter  from  that  lord,  which  as  it  gives  an  high  idea 
of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance,  I  will  here  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  tranferibe. 

«  Sir, 

<c  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving 

"  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance  :  that 

€i  alone  would  have   been  a  welcome  prefent,  but  when 

€i  joined  with  the  book  in  the  world,  I  am  the  beft  enter- 

<c  tained  with,  it  raifeth  a  ftrong  defire  in  mc  to  be  better 

ci  known,  where  I  am  fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have 

"  till,  now  thought  wit  could  not  be  tranflated,  and  do  ftill 

"  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impof- 

€C  fible,  except  by  one  whofe  genius  cometh  up  to   that  of 

"  the  author.     You  have  fo  kept  the  original   ftrength  of 

<c  his  thought,  that  it  almoft  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the 

"  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  and  that  he  being  ufed  to    hills 

€c  is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England, 

"  for  doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford 

c<  hjm.     He  hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition: 

€C  to  tranfplant  and  make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable 

tc  acquifition  to  us,  but  a  juft  cenfure  of  the  critical  im- 

<c  pertinence  of  thofc  French  fcribblers,  who  have  taken  pains 

*  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  leflen  the  reputa- 

<c  tion  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too  big 

<c  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exadtnefs  of  a  ftudied  ftile.     He 

<c  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fheweth,  by  a  gene- 

<c  rous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife, 

cc  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pi£hire  of  himfelf  and  of 

<c  mankind.     He  fcorned  affedted  periods,  or  to  pleafe  the 

"  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.    He  hath 

"  no  affectation  to  fet  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth   wholly 

*c  upon  the   natural  force   of  what  is   his  own,    and  the 

u  excellent  application  of  what  he  borrowcth. 

«  You 
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<c  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur 
de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now 
pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  will-  > 
ingly  yield,  which  is  no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to 
a  more  profperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece 
of  juftice  with  another,  pray  believe,  that  he,  who  can 
tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong,  mud 
not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  being  his  very 
**   humble  fervant, 

Hallifax." 

Thus  far  the  teftimony  of  lord  Hallifax,  in  favour  of  our 
author's  tranflation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  with- 
out great  merit,  when  fo  accomplifhed  a  judge  has  praifed 
it  fo  highly.  Mr.  Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  be  certain. 

COUEL  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Horningftjearth  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1638, 
being  the  fon  of  William  Couel  of  that  place.     He  was  Biographia 
educated  in  claflical  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Britwnica. 
Bury  j  and  on  the  31ft  of  March  1654,  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
eleSed  fellow.     Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  going,  in  the  year  1670,  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  from  king  Charles  II.  to 
.  the  Ottoman  Porte;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both 
him  and  his  fucceflbr  fir  John   Finch,  for,  the  fpace  of  feven 
years.     Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  namely  in  jbM- 
the  year  1670,  he  was  created  do&or  in  divinity ;  ana  the 
lame  year  was  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  uni-- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.     On  the  5th  of  March  1680,  he  had- 
inftitution  to  the  fine-cure  rectory  of  Littlebury  in  Eflex,  to 
which  he  was  prefented  by  dr.  Gunning  biihop  of  Ely  5  and 
on  the  9th  of  November  1687,  was  inftalled  into  the  chan- 
cellorship of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  that  fee.     The  7th  of  July  1688,  he... 
was  elected   mailer  of  Chrift's  college   in  Cambridge,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.     He 
was  alfo  re&or  of  Kegworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.    At 
length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us  in  the  dedication  to  his  account  of  the  prefent 
Greek  church,  at  York,   in  Holland,   and  elfewhere,    he 

I  i  +   .  arrived 
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arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end,  on  the  19th  of  December 
1722,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Chrift's  college,  where  there  is  ah  epitaph  to  his 
Ibid.  memory.     He  gave  a  benefa&ion  of  three  pounds  a  year  to 

the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Littlebury  abovementioned.    We 

f "fV *  "  arc  *nf°rmec^  that  ^e wa$  a  P$rt°n  noted  for  polite  and 
ctfertat'  "  carious  learning,  Angular  humanity,  and  knowledge  of 
Cambridge,  *«  the  world." 

P'cfi"dt0        Dr.  Couel  having,  during  his  refidence  of  feven  years  at 

Marg/et's  Conftantinople,   had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf 

fanerai  fer-  well  of  tho  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  church, 

™ T'fc*'  k  an('  haying  colleSed  fevcral  curious  obfervations  and  notices 

T.Baker  y  relating  thereto,  digefted  them  afterwards   into  a   curious 

B.  D.  Lond.and  ufeful  book,  which  was  publifhed  not  long,  before  his 

17^8.  deceafe.     It  is  intitled,  Some  account  of  the  prefent  Greek 

'    church*  with  reflections  on  their  prefent  doctrine  and  dif- 

cipline :  particularly  in  the  eucharift,  and  the  reft  of  their 

fe,veri   pretended   facraments,   compared  \yith   Jac,   Goar's 

nptes  upon  the  Greek  ritual,  or  EYXOAOHON.     Cambridge 

•-MDCCXxii.  folio.     The  chief  occafiqn  of  this  work,  as  he 

tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great  controverfy,  which 

for  feveral  years  was  yrarmly  debated  in  the  laft  century  by 

two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France ;  monfieur  Ar- 

nauld  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts, 

and  monfieur  Claude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the 

proteftants.     The  former  not  being  content  to  fay,  that  the 

church  in  all  ages  believed  tranfubftantiation,  did  alfo  po- 

fitively  affirm,  that  all  the  eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very 

day  believe  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the 

council  of  Trent.     Mr.  Claude,  in  anfwer  to  him,  brought 

moft  authentick  proofs  of  the  contrary :    upon  which  Ar- 

nauld  fet  all  the  miflionaries  of  the  eaft  on  work  to  procure 

teftimonies   for  him.     Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  indirect 

means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was  foon 

after  a  large  quarto  in  French  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  the 

names  of  patriarchs,  bifhops,  and  doctors  of  thofe  churches, 

who  all  approved  the  Roman  doctrine.   But  monfieur  Claude, 

having  had  moft  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  French 

gentleman  at  Cojchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimonies  were 

mere  fiftions,    and  others  quite  different  from  what  they 

were  related,  fent  fome  queries  into  the  eaft,  and  defired 

the  Englifh    clergymen   refiding  there,   to  enquire  of  the 

Greeks,  and  other  eaftern  chriftians  of  the  beft  note,  who 

bad  no  connexions  with  theRomanifk,  "  \Vhether  tranfuln 

<?  (tantiatiopj 
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**  ftantiation,  or  the  real  and  natural  change  of  the  whole 
**  fubftance  of , the  bread  into  the  fame  numerical  fubftance, 
cc  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be  an  article 
**  of  faith   amongft  them,  and   the  contrary  be  accounted 
cc   heretical  and  impious  ?"  This  fet  dr.  Couel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we 
hare  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.     The  author  having  made  prefacCf  an4 
ufc  of  feveral  curious,  and" before  unknown,   manufcripts,  Biographia 
took  care,  for  the  reader's  fatisfadtion,  to  depofite  them  in  Britan. 
the   late  earl  of  Oxford's  library,  at  Wimple  near  Cam- 
bridge. 

COUSIN  (John)   an  eminent   French    painter,  was 
born  at  Succy  near  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  ;    and  fludied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially 
in  the  mathematicks,  which  is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  re- 
gularity ofdefign.     By  this  means  he  was  correct  enough  .?*  ^J8'1 
in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  fubjeft  ;  painten. 
"which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done   him  great  honour, 
and   undergone    feveral  impreflions.     He  wrote  alfo  upon 
geometry  and  perfpective.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much 
in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that,  than 
to  the  drawing  of  pictures.     Several  fine  performances  of  his 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens, 
and  fome  in  Paris ;   particularly  in  St.  Gervafe's  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  that  of  the  paralytick.     There  are  feveral  pictures  of  his 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  5  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the 
chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  mod  efteemed,  is  his 
picture  of  the  laft  judgment.    This  piece  is  in  the  facriftic  of 
the  minims  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter 
de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner.     This  picture  (hews 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  Coufin's  genius,  by  the  number  of  the 
figures,  that  enter  into  the  composition 5  yet  is  fomewhat 
wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Coufin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of 
his  days.  His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great. 
He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four 
kings  fucceflively  5  namely,  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made 
admiral  Chabot's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans, 
belonging  to  the  celeftines  in  Paris.  We  cannot  tell  ex- 
'  actly, 
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a£Uy,  in  what  year  Coufin  died :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

CO  WELL    (dr.  John)  a  very  learned  and    eminent 
civilian,  was  born  at  Ernfborough  in  Devonfhire,  about  the 

?ear  1554;  educated  at  Eton  fchool ;  and  ele&ed  a  fch*>- 
ar  of  king's  college  in  Cambridge,  in    the    year    1570* 
Worthies  of  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  that  college;  and,  by 
Detonfltit*,  Ac  ^ice  0f  Bancroft  bifhop  of  London,  applied  himJclf 
FuUer's       particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.    He  was  regularly 
Worthies  io  admitted  to  the  degree  of  do&or  of  laws  in  his  own  univer- 
Da?"»       fity;  and  in  the  year  1600,  was  incorporated  into  thefamc^ 
Wood's      degree  at  Oxford.     Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  pro-" 
Farfti,  vol  i.feflor  of  civil  law  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  fame  time 
co).  160.     mafter  of  Trinity  hall.     His  patron  Bancroft,   being  ai- 
^^"V.yVanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1604,  and  be- 
'*    'ginning  to  project   many  things  for  the  fervice  of  church 
and  ftate,  put  him  upon    that  laborious  work,  whkh  lie 
finiflied  in  about  three  years  time,  and  publiihed  at  Can- 
bridge  in  1607.     The  title  of  it   runs  thus:  The  Inter- 
preter,   or    book  containing  the    figniiication  of   words: 
wherein  is  fet  forth  the  true  meaning  of  all,  or  the  moft 
part  of  fuch  words  and  terms,  as  are   mentioned  in  the 
law-writers,  or  ftatutes  of  this  victorious  or  renowned  king- 
dom, requiring  any  expofition  or  interpretation,   &c.  410. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1609,  and  feveral  times  fince, 
particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archbiihop  Laud  was    re- 
flected upon ;  and  it  was  made  an  article  againft  him  at  his 
trial,  as  if  the  impreffion  of  that  book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  leaft  with  his  connivance,  in  order  to 
Hift.of  the ^countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.     In  1677, 
trial  of  *n  an(*  1684,  it  was  publiihed  with  large  additions  by  Thomas 
ArchbiAop  Manley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  efq;  and  again  in  1708  with 
Uud,p. 235* very  confiderable  improvements  by  another  hand :    in  all 
which  latier  editions  the  exceptionable  paffages  have  been 
corre&cd  or  omitted. 

In  the  mean  time  archbiihop  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  abilities  and  learning  fhewn  in  The  interpreter, 
that  he  appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in  die  year 
2608:  nor  was  this  performance  cenfured  for  fome  time. 
But  at  laft  great  offence  was  taken  at  it,  becaufc,  as  was 
pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex- 
prcflions  even  of  (harpnefs,  of  the  common  law,  and  fome 
eminent  profefTors  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular :  and  this 
fired  fir  Edward  Coke  especially,  who  was  not  only  privately 

concerned 
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concerned  for  the  hqnour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  com* 
mented  upon,  but  alfo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profeflion.     Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront 
him,  and   ufed   to    call  him  in   derifion  do&or  Cow-heel. 
He  was   not  fatisfied  with  this :    he  endeavoured  to  hurt 
him  with  the  king,  by  fuggefting  that  dr,  Cowell  «'  had 
€<  difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  myfteries  of  this  our  tno- 
**  narchy,  yea,  in   fome  points  very  derogatory  to  the  fu-   • 
<c  preme  power  of  this  crown ;  and  had  aSerted,  that  the 
€(  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited."    This   was 
touching  king  James  in   a  moft  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
Jbably  ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifhop  had  not  ftood  his 
friend.     Howevefr  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  contefts  with 
-the  civilians  then  ran  very  high,  would  not  reft :  and  there- 
fore, as  they  found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king, 
refolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  the   people.     Ac- 
cordingly they  reprefented   him  now,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
rights   and  liberties   of  the   people ;  and  a  complaint  was 
carried  up  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  refuk 
of  which  was,  that  the  author  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his    book  publickly  burnt.     Moreover  the    commons 
complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  ftruck  at ;  and 
he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  aflerting,  "  I.  That  the  king 
c<  was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation- 
€C  oath.     2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceflitate,   that  the  king 
<c  fhould    call    a  parliament  to  make  laws,  but  might  do 
<c  that  by  his  abfolute  power  :  for  that  voluntas  regis  with 
€c  him  was  lex  populi.     3,  That  it  was  a  favour  to  admit 
*€  the  confent  of  his  fubjefts  in  giving  of  fubfidies.     4.  That 
€C  he    draws    his    arguments   from   die    imperial  laws  of 
"  the  Roman   emperors,  which   are  of  no  force   in  Eng- 
4g  land/'    The  commons   were    indeed  very  defirous    toMi^***"** 
proceed   criminally  againft  him ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  JJ^J?11" 
if  the  king  had  not  interpofed.     But  the  king  did  inter- w.  p*yt. 
pofe;  and,  upon  his  majefty's  promife  to  condemn  the  doc- p.  64. 
trines  of  the  book  as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them*  ?£e*,  De" 
they  proceeded  no  farther.  TOlf  i.  P.  6j% 

Dr.  Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he 
purfued  his  private  ftudies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  afHided  with  the  ftone,  for 
which  being  cut,  the  operation  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  of  it  upon  the  nth  of  O&ober  161 1,  and  was  buried 
in  his  chapel  of  Trinity  hall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Latin 
infeription  to  his  memory.  Befides  The  interpreter,  he  had 
pubKfhed  in  the  year  1005,  in  8vo,  at  Cambridge,  Inftitu- 

tione* 
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tiones  Juris  Anglicani,  &c.  That  is,  inftitutes  of  the  Uwi 
Wood's  of  England  in  the  fame  method  as  Juftinian's  inftitutes.  He 
Fafti,  ibid,    alfo  compofed  a  trail  De  regulis  juris,  of  the  rules  of  the 

law,  wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  both 
See  prcf  laws,  to  fhew,  that  they  both  be*raifed  of  one  foundation, 
to  the  *  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubftance; 
reader  in  and  therefore  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they 
the  **«'«-    eafdy  might,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains. 

rung  or  the    _      /,      .  o     7  .  ,  .    ,   n  .  ..    r 

Interpreter.  »ut  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  lalt  was  ever  publiihed. 

Sprats  ac- 
count of  his      COWLEY  (Abraham)   an  eminent    Engliih    poet, 
life  prefixed  -^as  born  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year    1618.     Hi| 
'  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  his  birth,  he  ws 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  intereft  of  friends, 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar  in  Weftminfter- 
fchool.     The  occafion  of  his  firit  inclination  to  poetry  was 
Wood**       his  cafual  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  queen.     "  I  believe,* 
|Fafti 1  pxon.  «  favs  ne>  ;n  njs  Effay  on  himfelf,  1  can  tell  the  particular 
• "'        *«  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes  of 
"  verfes,   as  have  never  fince  left  ringing  there.     For  I 
w  remember,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  pies? 
"  Aire  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour, 
.**  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  (he  herfelf  never  in 
"  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;  but  there  was 
"  wont  to  lie  Spencer's  works.    This  I  happened  to  fell 
"  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  ftories  of  the 
"  knights,    and  giants,  and  monfters,  and   brave  houfes, 
"  which  I  found  every  where,-  though  my  underftanding 
"  had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees   with  the 
<c  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers:  fo 
"  that  I  think    I    had  read   him  all  over,   before  I  was 
Cowley'i     <c  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immedi- 
works,        *«  ately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch," 
▼oi.  ii.  8vo.     in  tne  year  1633,  when  he  was  in  his  fixteenth  year, 
being  ftill    at  Weftminfter,  he  publiihed   a    collection  of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  bloflbms :  in  which,  fays 
bifhop  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  might  well  be- 
come the  vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.     Mr.  Cowley 
tells  us  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  fo  defective  a  memory  at 
that  time,  that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  retain  the 
Ibid.  ordinary  rules  of  grammar :  however,  as  Sprat  obferves,  he 

abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converting  with  the 
books  themfelves,  from  whence  thofe  roles  had  been  drawn. 
He  wa$  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  th)e  deiigns  of 

moil 
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Inoft  of  thofe  mafculine  works,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.  In  the  year  1638,  he  publifhed  his  Love's  riddle,  a 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Naufragium  joculare,  or 
The  merry  fhipwreck,  after  it  had  been  a£ted  before  the 
univerfity  by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

The  nrft  occafion  of  his   entering    into  bufinefs    was, 
fays  the  author  of  his  life,  an  elegy  he  wrote    On  thesprat  && 
death   of  mr.  William  Hervey.     This  brought   him    into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceased friend  u  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  principally 
this,  that  by  his  means  he   came  into  the   fervice   of  the 
lord  St.  Albans.     In  the  year  1643,  being  then   matter  of 
arts,  he  was,  among  many  others,  ejected  his  college  and 
the  univerfity;  upon  which,   he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled 
in  St.  John's  college    there,    and   that  fame    year,    under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  fcholar,  publifhed  a  fatyr  intitled, 
The  puritan  and   the  papift.     His  affe&ion   to  the  royal 
caufe  engaged  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  feveral  of  his  majefty's  journeys  and  expeditions. 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and   other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had 
drawn  together.     During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  attended 
the  queen  mother,   when  (he   was   forced   to  retire   into 
France.     He  was   abfent  from  England   about  ten  years, 
fays  Wood ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more 
or  lefs,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in  bearing  a  (hare  in  the 
diftrefles  of  the  royal  family,  or  iivtabouring  in  their  affairs. 
To  this  purpofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jerfey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  and   elfewhere  ;    and 
was  the  principal  inftrument  in  maintaining  a  conftant  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  king  and  his  royal  confort,  whofelbid. 
letters  he  cyphered  and  deciphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  year  1656,  mr.  Cowley  was  fent  over  into  Eng- 
land, with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  ftate  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon  after  his  return,  while 
he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  fcized  on  by  a  miftake,  the 
fearch  having  been  intended  after  another  gentleman  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  Being  made  a  pri- 
foner,  he  was  often  examined  before  the  ufirrpers,  who 
tried  all  methods  to  make  him  ferviceablc  to  their  purpofes  ; 
but  proving -inflexible,  he  wa9  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 

-1  ment, 
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jnent,  and  fcarce  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the 
terms  of  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which  burden  dr.  Scar- 
borough was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus  he 
Continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption  ; 
yet,  taking  this  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed 
upon  Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and 
there  remained  in  the  fame  fatisfa&ion  as  before,  till  near 
the  time  of  thelcing's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confiding  of 
four  parts,  viz.  i.  Mifcellanies,  a.  The  miftreis,  3.  Pin- 
^nt'  c*  darick  odes,  4.  Davideis.  The  miftreis  had  been  pub- 
lifhed in  his  abfence,  and  his  comedy  called  The  guardian, 
afterwards  altered  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The 
cutter  in  Coleman-ftreet;  but  both  very  incorre&ly.  Mr, 
Cowley,  in  the  preface  to. his  poems,  complains  of  the 
publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge ;  and  thofe  fo  mangled  and  imperfect,  that  he 
could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honefty 
quite  difcover  them :  of  which  fort,  fays  he,  was  a  come- 
"  dy  called  The  guardian,  made  and  a&ed  before  the  prince, 
cc  in  his  pafiage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the 
"  beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  war ;  or  rather  neither 
*<  made  nor  a&ed,  but  rough-drawn  only  and  repeated: 
*'  for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  revifed 
"or  perfe&ed  by  the  author,  nor  learned  without  book  by 
"  the  aftors,  nor  fet  forth  in  any  meafure  tolerably  by  the 
"  officers  of  the  college." 

During  his  (lay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
plants,  publifhed  firft  in  the  year  1662,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  four  books  more ;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with 
his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London 
in  the  year  1678.  The  occafion  of  his  choofing  the  fubjed 
of  his  fix  books  of  plants,  dr.  Sprat  tell  us,  was  this.  When 
he  returned  into  England,  he  was  advifed  to  diflcmble  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  difguife  of  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  fome  fettled  profeflion;  and  that  of  phyfick 
was  thought  mod  proper.  To  this  purpofe,  after  marry 
anatomical  diflecHons,  he  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of 
fimplcs ;  and  having  furniihed  himfelf  with  books  of  that 
nature,  he  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where  every 
field  and  wood  might  fhew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe  plants,, 
of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mattered  that  part  of  the 
art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  (kill  for 
pra&ice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digeft  it  into  its  prefent 
form.     The  two.  firft  books  treat  of  herbs  in  a  ftile,  fays 
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dr.  Sprat,   resembling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Tibulhis  -, 
the  two  next  of  flowers  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and 
Horace's  numbers,  for  which  laft  author  he   is  faid  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  reverence ;  and  the  two  laft  of  trees,  in  the 
way  of  Virgil's  georgicks.     Of  thefe,  the  iixth  book    is 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  country :  /or  making 
the  Britilh  oak  to  prefide  in  the  aflembly  of  the  foreft  trees, 
he  takes  that  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
late  troubles,  the  king's  affliction  and  return,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  war;  and  he  does  it  in  away,  which 
is  honourable  to  the  nation.     It  appears  by  mr.  Wood's 
Fafti  Oxonienfes,  that  mr*  Cowley  was  created   do&or  of^1***5* 
phyfick  at  Oxford  upon  the  2d  of  December  1657:   who 
fays,  that  be  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  by  virtue 
of  a  mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that 
the  thing  was  much  taken  notice   of  by  the  royal  party. 
However  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
mr.  Cowley's  loyalty  was  ever  in  the   leaft  fliakenj  all  this 
complacency  towards  the  then  government  being  only  af- 
fected for  the  better  carrying  on  the  defign  of  his  coming 
over.     The  fame  account  may  be  given  of  a  few  lines,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like  a  depar- 
ture from  his  old  principles,  and  occafioned  his  loyalty  to  m*. 
be  called  in  queftion. 

After  the  king's  restoration,  mr.  Cowley,  being  then  paft 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  of  which  the  greateft  part  had 
been  fpent  in  a  various  and  tempeftuous  condition,  refalved 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  retirement ; 
which  dr.  Sprat  reprefents  as  the  effe<3:  of  choice,  and  not 
of  discontent.  At  ftrft,  fays  the  doctor,  he  was  but  flenderly 
provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  travels,  and 
the  affii&tons  of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  which  had 
put  him  quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Yet  notwith*- 
fbuiding  the  narrownefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed 
to  his  resolution,  having  contraded  his  defires  into  a  fmall 
compafe,  and  knowing  that  a  very  few  things  would  fupply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, this  hindrance  of  his  defign  was  foon  removed ;  for 
he  then  obtained  a  plentiful  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord 
St.  Albans,  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Thus  furnifhed  for  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  laft  feven  or 
eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfeurity,  and  poflefied  that  foil- 
tude,  which,  from  his  very  childnood,  he  had  always  moft 
pafEonately  deflred.  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  efpeciallv  his 
eflays  in  profe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  foli- 

tude 
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•tucfe  and  retirement.  His  three  firft  effays  are  on'  the  fu&- 
jefts  of  liberty,  folitude,  and  obfeurity :  and  moft  of  thfc 
tranflations  are  of  fuch  pafl'ages  from  the  claflick  authors,  as 
difplay  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  particularly,  VirgiFs 
O  fortunatos  nimium,  &c.  Horace's  Beatus  ille  qui  procui, 
&c.  Claudian'sOld  man  of  Verona,  and  Martial's  Vitam  qust 
faciunt  beatiorem,  &c.  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out 
of  nafte  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of 
the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  lei- 
furable  choice.  Of  this  he  foon  began  to  find  the  inconve- 
nience at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dange- 
rous and  lingring  fever.  After  that,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered 
his  former  health,  though  his  mind  was  reftored  to  its  per- 
fect vigour ;  as  may  be  feen,  fays  dr.  Sprat,  from  his  two 
laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written  fince  that  time, 
and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  with  the  beft  of  his  other 
works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey,  he  fell  into 
another  confuming  difeafe  :  under  which,  having  languifhed 
for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of  its 
bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  mmmer,  by  fiaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  breaft  and  throat. 
This  he  at  firft  neglected  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed 
to  fend  for  his  ufualphyficians,  till  it  was  paft  all  remedies; 
and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal 
Sp»t  tec.  to  h;m-  jje  died  at  a  houfe  called  the  Porch-houfe,  in  the 
town  of  Chertfey  in  Surry,  upon  the  28th  of  Jury  1667, 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  Wcft- 
minfter  Abbey  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by  George 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infeription  by  dr.  Sprat. 
When  king  Charles  II.  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  pleafad 
Ibid.  to  fay,  "  that  mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind 

**  him  in  England." 

Befides  mr.  Cowley's  works  already  mentioned,  we  have 
of  his,  A  propofition  for  the  advancement  of  experimental 
philofophy ;  and,  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning 
the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  defignel 
alfo,  A  difcourfe  concerning  ftyle,  and  A  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church,  but  Was  pre- 
vented by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intided,  The  iron 
*ge,  was  published  under  his   name,  during  his    abfencc 
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abroad ;    of  which  he  /peaks,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems* 

with  Come  afperity  and  concern.     u  I  wondered  very  much 

**  fays. he,  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifh  to  write  fo 

c*  ill  verfes,  (hould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  ano-» 

c<  ther  man's,  rather  than  his  own :    though  perhaps   he 

€<  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the 

*c  baftard  upon  fuch  a  perfpn,  whofe  ftock  of  reputation  is, 

•c  I  fear,  little  enough  for.  the  maintenance  of  his  own  nu- 

<c .  merous  legitimate  offspring  of  that  kind.     It  would  have 

€<  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  pleafed  the  author  to 

cc  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,  ra- 

4<  ther  than  his  own  under  mine.     He  had  been  in  that  a 

**  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  lefs  wrong   by 

**  robbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty:  for  no  body 

<c  can  be  juftified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  me- 

€C  rit,  and  our  own  coarfe  cloaths  are  like   to  become   us 

**  better,   than   thofe  of  another  man's,  though   never  "fo 

c<  rich.     But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo  beggarly,  that 

c<  I  myfelf  was  alhamed  to  wear  them."    This  extraft  (hews 

nor.  Cowley  to  be  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he  is  in  verfe  $ 

and  mr.  Addifon  hasobferved,  that  of  all  the  authors  that  ever  sf*£*ta# 

"wrote,  none  ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according  to  ^ 

Oir.  Locke's  true  definition  of  it,  as  mr.  Cowley  :  of  which 

lie  gives  fome  examples  from  his  poem,  called  The  miftrefs. 
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.  CRANMER  (Thomas)  an  Engjifh  archbifliop,  and  ' 
memorable  for  having   endured  martyrdom   in   the    caufe 
of  proteftantifm,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamfhire,   and  born    at  Afladton   in   that   county, 
upon  the  2d  of  July  1489.     In  the  year  1503,  he  was   ad*Memof'^i 
nutted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  ?  ^"J*'* 
fellow;' diitinguifliing   himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  his  un-p.  j,  Lonr1* 
common  abilities  and  application  to  letters.     Soon  after  he  1694. 
was  mailer  of  arts,  he  married,  and  lpft  his  fcllowfhip ;  but,*0****^ 
bis  wife  dying  in  child- bed  within  a  year,  he  was  agam  |^n  ™°™j" 
admitted  into  it.     In  the  year  1523,  he  was  made  a  dofton;.  p.  \86o. 
in  divinity.     The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement*^.  1583, 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  king  Henry  theSt|7Pc  .ao* 
Vlllth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.     For  having,  on  °*'  $** 
account  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham 
Abbey  in  Effex,  where  a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox 
the  king's  almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner   the   fecretary, 
happened  accidentally  to  come  to  that  houfet     Here   the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was  then 
almoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmer^  who  was  well  known 
Vo  u  UJ.  K  k  to 
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'  to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon  that  point, 
delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  44  That  it  would  be  much 
"  better  to  have  this  queftion,  whether  a  man  may  marfy 
4C  his  brother's  wife  or  no,  difcufled  and  decided  by  die  <£ 
44  vines  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  than  thus  from 
44  year  to  year  to  prolon«he  time,  by  having  recourfeto  tie 
44  pope:  that  there  wafbut  one  truth  in  it,  which  the 
(<  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being  handled 
44  by  learned  men ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  x 
44  the  univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfc- 

F*x,  ibid.  c<  where."  This  opinion  being  communicated  by  dr.  Fax 
to  the  king,  his  majefty  approved  of  it  much ;  faying,  that 

Bornet*t      «  f^e  man  had  tjje  fow  by  t^  right  eat."     Cranmer  up* 

therefor-    ^s  wa3  ^ent  ^or  to  court>  made  the  king's  chaplain,  placed 
mat.  vol  i.  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne  earl  of  Wiltfhirc  ad 
f*79*         On&ond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  di- 
vorce.    He  did  fo ;  and  (hewed,  by  the  testimonies  of  tfe 
fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  ana   ancient  writers,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  difpenfc 
with  the  word  of  God:  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the 
reformation,   which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in 
the  year  1517,  had  alfo  made  fome  progress,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  lean,  here  in  England.     When  he  had  finiihed  Jw 
book,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  ami 
$ajpe  «,.  brought  many  over  to  his  opinion.     About  this  time  ke 
'was  prefentea  to  a  living,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton. 

In  the  year  1530,  he  was  fent,  with  fome  others,  intt 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  tkc 
king's  marriage.  At  Rome  ne  got  his  book  prefented  to  die 
pope,  and  offered  to  difpute  openly  againft  the  validity  of 
king  Henry's  marriage  j  but  no  body  cnofe  to  engage  bin. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  conftituted  him  his  peni- 
tentiary throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  not  & ' 
much,  we  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and  refped  to  hffi 
as  to  quiet  and  appeafe  that  reforming  fpirit,  which  he' 
already  difcovered.  In  Germany  he  was  fole  am" 
upon  the  forementioned  affair;  and,  during  his  r 
ftft.p.  4»7-  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upon 
death  of  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  An 
1 532,  Cranmer  was  nominated  for  his  fucceflbr;  but 
refufed  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to  recent 
Hid.  p.  16.  immediately  from  the  king  without  the  pope's  intenrenti 
*^g*d'  He  was  confecrated  upon  the  30th  of  March  15331 
which  time  he  made  an  unufual  proteftation,  which  < 

•uri 
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curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's  memo- 
Hals,  &c.    His  deugn,  by  this  expedient,  was  to  preferve  to  N^.  ▼.  p.  9. 
himfelf  the  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and 
his  country,  in  ipite  of  the  pope's  interpositions ;  and  this 
made  him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed 
to  bar  him  from  it.     Upon  the  23d  of  May  1533*  he  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  divorce  between  King  Henry  and 
queen  Catherine ;    and   likewife  married  the  king  to  Anne 
Boleyne   upon  the  28th  following :    though    lord  Herbert  Antiquitate* 
fays,  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  Vlfl.  that  Cranmer  did  not  Br*™™*> ' 
-tnarry  him,   but  only  was  prefent,   white  another    did  it.  p* 
The  pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  his 
fentence  againft  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  ho- 
lt ne(s  to  a  general  council  s  and  ever  after  difputed  againft  strype  an* 
the  pope's  nipremacy.  Fox,  tM 

He  now  began  to  aft  vigoroufly  in  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation :  and,  at  the  firff  ftep  towards  it,  procured  tHe 
Bible  to  be  tranflated  into  Englifli,    and  to  be  difperfed. 
Next  he  forwarded  the  di Ablution  of  the  monasteries  ;  and 
in  the  year  1535*  performed  a  provincial  vifitation,  for  the 
fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fupremacy,  which  he  did 
in  many  places  by  preaching.    In  his  fermons  he  fhewed, 
x.  c<  That  the  bifliop  of  Rome  was  not  God's  vicar  upon 
c<  earth,  as  he  was  taken  to  be ;  and  declared,  by  what 
44  arts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.     2.  That  the  holi- 
44  nefe  that  fee  fo  much  boafted  of,  and  by  which  name- 
44  popes  affected  to  be  ftiled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  ; 
44  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  holinefs  at  Rome :    where  he 
4C  took  occafion  to  launch  out  into  the  vices  of  the  court 
44  of  Rome.     3.  He  inveighed  againft  the  bifhop  of  Rome's 
44  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled  divinae  leges,  and 
44  facri   canones."    In    the  year  1536,  he  divorced  king  Str7Pe>  P» 
Henry  from  Anne  Boleyn.     In  1537,  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  ibid,3p.*49. 
and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of 
holidays.     In  15399  he   and   fome   bifliops   fell  under  thelb^  p<  55* 
king's  difpleaffure,   becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  par- 
liament, that  the  monafteries  mould  be  fupprefled  for  the    » 
king's  fole  ufe.     Cranmer  had  proje&ed,  that  out  of  the  re-  Ik^  p>  .a# 
venues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  idlenefs,  a  provifion  fhould  be 
made   in  every  cathedral,  for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  great  number  of  ftudents  whom 
the  bifhop  might  tranfplant  out  of  his  nurfery,  into  all  the 
parts  of  his   diocefe:  but  this  defign  mifcarried.     He  alfo Burnet, %'*• 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  a&  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houfe™1,1-?^0* 
of  lords,  (peaking  three  days  againft  it ;  and,  upon  the  paf- 
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Strype,  ibid,  fing  of  that  ftatute,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.    Ifl 

P*7*«  the  year  1540,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  in- 
fpe&ing  into  matters  of  religion,  and  for  explaining  feme 
of  its  main  do£trines ;  and  the  book,  intitled,  A  neceflarj 
erudition  of  any  chriftian  man,  was  the  refult  of  their  com- 
miflion. 

After  lord  Cromwell's  death,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had 
written  to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great    privacy, 

1  Ibid.  p.  86.  not  meddling '  at  all  in  ftate  affairs.  In  the  year  1541,  he 
gave  orders,  purfuant  to  the  king's  directions,  for  taking 
away  fuperftitious  fhrines ;  and  the  year  following,  procured 
the  aft  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abo- 
lifliment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the 

Ibid.  p.  99.  fix  articles.  In  1543,  his  enemies  preferred  accusations 
againft  him,  for  opposing  the  fix  articles,  and  other  parts  (£ 
popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  preaching  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the 
altar ;  and  alfo  in  th€  privy  council,  where  the  fubflance  of 
his  accufation  was,  "  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fc 
*4  infe&ed  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  docbine, 
<c  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  he- 
"  reticks.  That  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  king, 
<c  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commotions  and  uproars,  as 
44  were  fprung  up  in  Germany  :  and  therefore  they  defired, 
**  that  the  archbifliop  might  De  fent  to  the  'Tower,,  tffl  he 
"  could  be  examined."     AH  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  coa- 

IWd.  p.  i©9>  trivances  of  Gardiner's,   and  would   have  been   fufficieot 
123, 114.    ta  have  rujnej  him,,  if  the  king  had  not  protefticf  him. 

Upon  Henry  the  VHIth's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  re* 
gents  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his*  will  v 
and,  upon  the  20th  of  February  1545-6,  crowded  kic£ 
Edward  VL  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather;  as  he  had 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  cairfed  the 
homilies  to  be  compofed,  compofing  fome  of  them  himJeff; 
and  laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For 
'  this  purpofe,  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles;  the 
#  eftablifhment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  «w 
office  for  the  facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  church ;  frequent  preaching ;  a  rejal 
vifitation  to  infpeft  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  flw 
clergy ;  and  vifited  his   own  diocefe  himfelf  for  the 


IbM.p.  14^,  purpofe.     In  the  year  1 549,  he  was  one  of  the  corntmffo- 

*57, 182.    ners  for  examining  bifnop  Bonner*  with  a  power  to  im- 

prifon  or  deprive  him  of  his   biftioprick-    The  fame  year 

he  ordained  feveral  priiefh  and  deacons,,  according  to  the 
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new  form  of  ordination  in  the  common  prayer  book ;  which 
through  his  care  was  now  finilhed,  and  fettled  by  act  of 
parliament*  A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  year;  and  in  1552,  it  was  printed  again 
with  amendments  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  par- 
liament. *In  1553,  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned 
in  that  affair ;  nor  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambi- 
tious projects :  however,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  Fox,  ibid, 
appeared  for  her.  f  P*  l87°* 

But  now,  after  the   acceffion    of  queen  Mary  to  the 
throne,   his  troubles    came  on  him  apace.     He  was  firft 
'ordered,  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  bring  an  inventory 
of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  upon  the  27  th  of  Auguft,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth  coming. 
September  the  13th*  he  was   again  fummoned   before,  the 
council,  and  ordered  to  be   at  the  ftar  chamber  the  next 
day ;  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  Burnett 
fetting  his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  thd  lady  Jane's   fuc-  h,jK?f **• 
ceffion,  and  partly  for  the  publick  offer  he  had  made  a  little  25<J,  ' p' 
before,  of  justifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
late  king-     November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  s»yp«>  ibid. 

fxiilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his  arch-^g7'314* 
ifhoprick  were  fequeftred :  but  upon  "his  humble  and  repeat-  ibid.  U  ** ' 
ed  application,  he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  'twas  re- 
iplved  he  fbould  be  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.  In  April  n/ld# 
1554,  he,  Ridley,  and  ^atimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford,, 
io  Order  for  a  publick  difputation  with  the  papifts,  which 
was  accordingly  held  upon  the  18th  of  that  month:  and 
two  days  after,  they  were  brought  before  the.commiilioners, 
and  aiked,  whether  they  would  fubferibe  to  popery  ?  which 
they  unanirrjoufly  refilling,  were  condemned  as  hereticks. 
Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his  be- 
half: putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her 
hi  her  father's  life-time.  For  the  king,  it  feerps,  was  re- 
folved  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  fu^er  as  a 
fubjeft,  becdufe  fhe  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority  and  religion;  but  was 
prevented  by  Cranmer's  interceffion.  This  however  hud  no 
effect  upon  the  queen,  who  was  determined  to  give  him 
up :  and  a  new  cornmiffion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  hio  tryal 
and  conviction*  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  September 
j  555,  (ie  appeared  before  the  commiffioners  at  St.  Mary's 
church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafpjiemy, 
perjury,  incontinency,  and  herefy ;  of  blafphemy  and  fcereiy, 
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for  his  Writings  againft  popery ;  of  perjury,  for  breaking  his 

oath  to  the  pope ;  and  of  incontinency  on  account  of  his 

Strypc,  p.    bejng  ma^r;ed.     At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at    Rome 

37*'  within  eighty  days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  :  but  no  care  being 

taken  to  fend  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degra- 

Ibid.p.  375.  ded  and  deprived. 

Hitherto  the  archbifhop  had  manifested  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  wifdom  in  his  fufFerings,   but  at  laft  human 
frailty  made  him  commit  fuch  a  fault,  as  was  the  greateft 
blemifh  of  his  life  :  for,  from  various  motives,  that  efpeciallr 
of  faving  his  life,  he  was  fubtily  drawn  in  by  the  papifts*  to 
fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery.     But  nei- 
ther did  this  work  at  all  upon  queen  Mary,  who  was  ftiH 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames :  and  who  foon  after 
fent   for  dr.  Cole  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inftru- 
Jbid.p.  38a.  £tions  to  prepare  a  fermon  for  that  mournful  occafion.     On 
the  24th  of  February,  a  writ  was  figned  for  the  burning  of 
Cranmer ;  and  on  the  21ft  of  March,  which  was  the  ratal 
day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  ftage  over-againft  the  pujpit.     While  Cole  was  ha- 
ranguing, Cranmer  exprefled  great  inward  confufion  ;  often 
lifting  bis  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pouring 
For,  ibid.  p.  out  floods  °f  tears.     At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
j 886.         defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  his  faith,  as  he 
had  prontifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fer- 
vent manner.    Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen ;  to  love 
each  other  ;  and  to  be  charitable.    After  which  he  made  a 
confefEon  of  his  faith,  begining  with  the  creed,  and  con- 
cluding with  thefe  words,  4<  And  I  believe  every  word  and 
**  fentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  nis  apoftles 
«  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  And  now, 
*'  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fq  much  trou- 
■"  bleth  my  confciencc,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or 
*c  faid  in  my  whole  life  5   and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad  a 
*<  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,   which  I  here  now  re- 
•"  nounce  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the 
*c  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear 
f  *  of  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be ;  that  is,  all 
**  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written  and  figned  with  my 
f*  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
"  things  untrue.  And  for  as  much  as  my  hand  offended,  writing 
ff  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  fliall  firft  be  punifhed : 
f  t  for,  may  J  crime  to  the  fire,  it  fhall  be  firft  burned.  As  ftp 
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"  ,the  pope,  I  refufe  him  as  Chrift's  enemy  and  antichrift, 

**    with  all  his  falfe  do&rine:  and  as  for  the  facrament,  I  be- 

"    lieve  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  bifhop  or 

**    Winchefter."  Thunder-ftruck,  as  it  were,  with  this  un-Fox,  ibid,  p. 

^xpefted  declaration,  the  enraged  popifh  crowd  admonifhed,w7- 

Him  not  to  diflemble  :  cc  Ah,  replied  he  with  tears,  fince  I 

"   have  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  faUhood,  and 

"   a  lover  of  (implicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I 

"  diflembled."    Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftagelbit 

with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 

ixiartyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  college  :  where  he  put  off  his 

clothes  with  hafte,  and  (landing  in  his  ftiirt  and  without 

fhoes,  was  fattened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake.     Some  pref- 

ling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  anfwered^ 

fhcwing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  there- 

**  fore  it  (hall  firft  fuffer  punifhment."  Fire  being  applied  tostrype,  ib& 

l^im,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  p.  389. 

it  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with 

it,  till  it  was  confumed  j  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  TJiis 

"  hand  hath  offended ;"  and  often  repeating  "  This  un- 

c<  worthy  right  hand."    At  laft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foonFox,  and 

expired,  never  ftirring  or  crying  out .  all  the  whil%$  only  $tryp«.  *c 

keeping  his  'eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more  than 

once  "  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit."    He  died  in  the  67th 

year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honeft  man ;  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  enemy  of  falfhood  and  fuperftition.     He  was  gentle 
and  moderate  in  his  temper ;  and  though  heartily  zealous  in 
the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it.     Thus  in  the  year 
1.534,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  the  lives  of  bifhop  Fifher  and 
fir  Thomas  More;  and  afterwards,  when  Tonftall  bifhop  ofstrype,lbid. 
Durham  came  into  trouble*  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  p.  26, 28. 
houfe   of  lords  for  attainting  him,   Cranmer  fpoke  freely, 
nay  protefted,  againft  it.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  univerfities,  and  extended  his  care  alfo  to  thofe 
proteftant  foreigners,  who  fled  to  England  from  the  troubles 
in  Germany ;  fuch  as  Martin  Bucer,  made  profeflbr  of  divi- 
nity, and  raulus  Fagius,  profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  Cambridge;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford; 
John  a  Lofco,  Bernardine  Ochinus,  Immanuel  Tremellius, 
&c.    He  was  a  very  learned  man  himfelf9  and  author  of  fe-lbid,p.  195. 
yeral  works,  printed   and  unprinted.     His   printed  works 
are,  1.  An  account  of  mr.  Pole's  book,   concerning  king 
Henry  {he  VJIIth's  marriage.     2.  Letters  to  divejs  perfons  ; 
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to  king  Henry  VIII.  fecretary  Cromwell,  fir  William  Cedt, 
apd  to  foreign  divines.  3.  Three  difcourfes,  upon  his  re- 
view of  the  king's  book,  intitled,  The  e/udition  of  a  chri- 
stian man.  4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  5.  The  bifhop's 
Book,  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  Anfwers  to  the  fif- 
teen articles  of  the  rebels  in  Devonshire  in  1549.  7-  The 
examination  of  moft  points  of  religion.  8.  A  form  for 
#  the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  i  communion.  9.  Some  of 
tfye  homilies.  10,  A catechifm,  intitled,  A  fhort  inftru£tion 
to  chriftian  religion,  for  the  lingular  profit  of  children  and 
young  people.  11.  Againft  unwritten  verities.  12.  A 
defence  of  the  true  and  catholick  doftrine  of  the  facrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrifr,  &c.  13. 
An  anfwer  to  Gardiner  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who  wrote 
againft  the  defence,  &c.  Lond.  155 1,.  reprinted  1580. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  fir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner 
jmfwered,  ajid  Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  re- 
ply, but  did  not  live  to  finifli  it:  however  it  was  published. 
14.  Preface  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible4.  15. 
/l  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  a  general  coun- 
cil. 16.  Letter  to  king  Henry  VlII.  in  justification  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  May  3,  1535.  17.  The  reafons,  that  led 
him  to  oppofe  the  fix  articles.  18.  Refolution  of  ibme  que- 
itions  concerning  the  facrament.  .19.  Injunctions  given  at 
his  vifitation  within  the  diocefe  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collec- 
tion of  paflages  out  of  the  canOn  law,  to  fhew  the  neceffity 
of  reforming  it,  21.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correct- 
ing of  feveral  abufes.  22.  Concerning  a  further  reforma- 
tion, and  againft  facrilege.  2$.  Anfwers  to  iorhe  queries 
concerning  confirmation.  24.  Some  confiderations  offered 
to  king  Edward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
reformation.  25.  Anfwer  to  the  privy  council.  26.  Ma» 
'         nifefto  againft  the  mafs. 

Thofe  works  of  Cranmer's,-  which  {till  remain  in  mdriu-; 

fcript,  are,  1.  Two  large  volumes  of  colle&ions  out  of  the 

holy  icripture,  the    ancient  fathers,  and  later  do&ors  and 

fchoolmen.     Thcfe  are  in  the  king's  library.    When  th$y 

were  offered  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  100  pounds:  tut 

fStftey'iCa-biihop  Bcvc ridge  and  doctor  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  ting, 

taiogue  of    brought  down  the  price  to  50  pounds,     2,  The  lord  Btir- 

tlM  roy»i  »-je|g^  naj  fiX  0j.  feven   volumes  more  of  his  writing.     3, 

124/125.  Pr?  Burnet  mentions  two  volume^  more  that  he  had  fecn, 
Burnefi  4'  There  are  juTo  feyeraj  lexers  of  his  jn  tbe  Cotton  lfr 
ji»<>.  ofref,  brary, 
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CR  ASHAW  (Richard)  was  die  fon  of  William  Cra- 
4harw  an  eminent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  charter  houftf 
jiear  London.  He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam*' 
bridge,  and  was  afterwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was 
chofen  fellow ;  in  both  which  colleges  he  was  diftihguiflied 
for  his  Latin  and  Engliih  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  eject- 
ed from  his  fellowfliip  together  with  many  others,  for  de- 
nying the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion :  and  fore- 
feeing  that  the  church  of  England  would  be  fubverted,  he 
changed  his  religion,  and' went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
iftenmng  hiirifelf  to  fome  preferment  there;  but  being  a 
mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he 
had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefe,  which  nm 
Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  very  kindly  fought  him  out, 
gave  him  all  the  affiftance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  re- 
commended to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  then  refid- 
ing  at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  be* 
came  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Home,  and  at  laft  one  of  the 
canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Lo- 
retto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  Ivhere  he  died  and 
was  buried  about  the  year  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intitled, 
Steps  to  the  temple ;   becaufe,  fays  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
from  whom  we  have  this  account  of  him,  w  he  led  his  life 
*c  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St.  Mary's  church  near  to  his 
cc  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  thefe  poems, 
**  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  angels.  There  he  made 
**  his  neft  more  gladly,  than  David's  fwallow  near  the  houffe 
cc  of  God ;  where,  like  a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more 
u  prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  ufuallv  offer  in  the  day. 
**  There  he  penned  the  faid  poems  called  oteps  to  the  temple 
*'  for  happy  fouls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.    To  the  faid  Steps 
c*  are  joined  other  poems  called  The  delights  of  the  mufes, 
**  wherein  are  feveral  Latin  poems;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
u  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet,  as  they  are  innocent* 
**  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  deo  noftro,  being  hymns  and 
€€  other  facred  poems,  addrefied  to  the  countefs  of  Denbigh,  He  Wood's 
**  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mother  tongue,  Athtn.  o*. 
**  namely, Hebrew, Greek, Latin* Italian,  and Spanifh."  WcJJ^11  * 
cannot  leave  mr.  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that, 
;is  great  a  faint  as  he  was,  yet  the  time,  manner,  and  other 
circumftances  of  his  converfion  to  popery  have  left  fome  lit- 
tle blemifh  upon  his  holinefs,  as  they  certainly  give  room  to 
fufpe<$  the  finccjity  and  uprightmfe  of  biJ  fnotites. 

r  ■  CRATINUS,     . 
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C  RAT  IN  US,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
fhould  have  known  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintillian, 
Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  together 
with  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  matters  of  what  we  call 
the  antient  comedy. 

Cratinus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  famous  in  the  8ift 
olympiad,  fome  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Ariftophanes. 
He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  (pern 
all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  :  where,  if  he  did  not 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft  who  brought  it  in- 
to fome  form  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  civil  audience.  It  is 'true  indeed,  that  the  art, 
under  this  firft  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks  of  its 
rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  barefaced 
fatire,  and  the  chief  magi  ft  rates  of  the  commonwealth  ridi- 
culed by  name  upon  the  ftage :  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Pericles,  feveral  pafTages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where 
he  reflected  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears 
to  have  been  an  excefiive  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave 
for  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  warm 
his  fancy,  and  to  put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace, 
in  the  19th  epiftle  of  the  firft  book,  quotes  his  authority  to 
fliew,  what  fliort-lived  creatures  the  offspring  of  water  po- 
ets commonly  prove ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Ariftophanes 
in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Cratinus's 
death  j  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  cafk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces,  and  waih- 
ing  the  ftreets.  The  time  of  his  death  is  preferved  in  the 
fame  jeft  of  Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  firft  befet  Athens  ;  namely,  in  the  37th 
olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  twenty  one  plays  ; 
leaving  only  this  fhort  defcription  of  his  excellencies,  that 
he  was  "  iplendid  and  bright  in  his  characters." 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame 
profeffion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and 
mifcarriages  of  their  governours.  He  was  but  feventeen 
years  old  when  he  ventured  upon  the  theatre;  where  he 
ieems  to  have  been  more  fevere  andjmpartial  than  Cratinus. 
For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  the  two  oppofite  patriots,  and 
leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis  fpared  neither  party ; 
whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed  Pericles,  yet  {hewed  a 
great  refpect  for  Cimon,  and  commended  him  in  fome 
verfes,  which  are  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  to 
§uidas,  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacede* 
monians;  on  which  occafion  it  was  afterwards  publickly  pro* 
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hiftted,  that  a  poet  fhould  ferve  in  war.    Cicero  obferves 
it  to  be  a  common  notion,  that  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  Ad.  Attic 
fea  by  Alcibiades,  for  traducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays :  *•  **•  ***** 
but  adds  withal,  that  Eraftothenes  had  confuted  this  vulgar |a 
error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the  comedies  which  he  wrote,  af- 
ter the  time  pitched  on  for  that  misfortune.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  feventeen  plays ;  but  nothing  of  his,  no  more  than  of 
Cratinus,   is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far 
the  greateft  of  all  the  peripatetick  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  De  animf, 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  <philofophy  there.    He  wentc  1. 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeflion ; 
and  amongft  his  difciples  had  Cicero's  fon.     Cicero  had  an  cicer.  offi* 
high  efteem  for  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Caefax  to  grant  him  ^bioit. 
the  freedom  of  Rpme  :  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopa- 
gus to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to 
continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read 
ledures  to  the  youth  there.    We  may  be  fure,  that  thefe 
ledures  muft  have  been  very  inftru&ive  and  engaging,  fince 
Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
war  againft  Marc  Antony.    Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making 
himfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  pleafing  them  by 
his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedamick  gravi- 
ty, fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.     This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage :   "  Know  then,   that  Cratippus  loves  me  not   as  a 
"  difciple,  but  as  a  fon ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to 
*c  hear  his  le&ures,  fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the 
**  fweetnefs  of  his  temper.     I  prevail  with  him  whenever 
"  I  can,  to  fup  with  me ;  and  this  being  now  cuftomary, 
'*  he  comes  often  to  us  unawares,  when  we  are  at  fupper, 
"  and  laying  afide  his  philofophick  gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as 
**  to  laugh  andjoke  with  us."    There  are  other  proofs  be-  cic.  ad  &au 
fide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man,  who  underftood  life  as  1*  **.  ep. 
well  as  philofophy.     After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,"  Pompey  **• 
went  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  refpe&s 
to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.     Pompey  complained, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine  provi-inPomp«o. 
dencej  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him  hopes 
of  better  times,   left  he  mould  have  tired  and  vexed  him, 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objections.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
gn  boardj  and  would  haye  had  tlie  laft  word.    He  would 
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hare  pufhed  his  comrnorwplace  arguments  to  the  Iaft  reply ; 
and  would  have  taken  more  pride  in  vanquifhng  him  in 
a*  difpute,  than  Caefar-  had  in  a  drawn  battle,  Cratsppus 
wrote  fame  pieces  about  divination :  and  is  fuppo&d  to  be 
the  fame  with  him,  whomTertullian,  in  his  book  De  anima* 
has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CREECH  (Thomas)   eminent  for  hi* translations  of 
ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Creech*  and  born  at  Blandford  in  Dorftdhire  in.  the  year 
General       1659.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning   under  mr, 
tiaieaary.   Curganven  of  Sherbqurne,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 
a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's  Idylliums ;  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year 
Athene       I^75»    Mr*  Wood  tells  us,  that  hia  father  was  a.  gemle- 
Oxoo.         man ;  but  mr.  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives  and  characters 
vol.  U.  col.  0f  jjj  ^g  Engli(h  poets,  that,  his   parents    circumftances 
1721!    *  *  not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, his  difpofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up 
a  patron  in  colonel  Strangewaya*  whofe  generality  fupplied 
Vd.  i.p.39-t^t  defect.    Be  that  as  it  will,  mr.  Creech  daftinguHhed 
himfelf  much ;  and  was  accounted  a  good  philofcpher  and 
Athens      P°**>  *nd  afevcre  ftudent.     Tune  the  i;j$h  1683,  he  took 
Oxon.        a  mafter  of  art9  degree,   and  not  long  after  was   eie&ed 
probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college;  to  which,  mr.  Jacob 
obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his  tranflation 
of  Lucretius  recommended  him.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us*  that 
upon  this  occafion  he  gave  Angular  proofs  of  his  claJ&cal 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.     He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publHhed ;  but  fr- 
therNiceron  obferves,  in  hisMemoirespourferviral9hiftoire 
.  des  hommes  illuftres,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advantage 

F>° '  ^ttI*  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circumftances  were  always  indiffe- 
rent. In  the  year  1701,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Welling  in 
Hertfordfliire ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  unfortunately 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe  are  not  certainly  known.  Monfieur  Bernard,  io 
Pour  Sept.  his  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  informs  us,  that 
17°**  in  the  year  1700,  mr.  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman, 
who  treated  him  contemptuously,  thpugh  (be  was  complai- 
nant enough  to  others ;  that,  not  being  able  to  digeft  this 
ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  furvive  it  j  but  that  he  hanged/ 
hirpfelf  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fituation  he  was  found  three 

days  after*    Mr.  Jacob  gives  a  different  account  qf  this  af* 
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-fair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  tnanner  of  his  death, 
but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf : 
which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  Iplenetick  tem- 
per, too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandings  and  performances 
of  others.  4C  This,  fays  mr.  Jacob,  made  hhh  lefs  efteemed, 
**  tha,n  his  great  merit  deferred ;  and  his  refentments  on 
<c  this  account  frequently  engaged  him  in  thofe  heats  and  Jacok|  l^ 
<c  difputes,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  hrra." 

We  Vill  now  give  an  account  of  mr.-  Creech's    tranfla- 
"  tlofis ;  for  we  do    not  find    him  to  have  been  the  author 
•  of  any  original  works,    i.  A  traftflation  of  Lucretius,  printed 
in  oftavo  at   Oxford  1682,  and  reprinted  the  year   after. 
A  Certain   writer  treats    mr.  Creech  with  "great  feverity, 
on  account  of  his  tranflation  ;  for  having  obferved,  that  the 
only  book  now  in  being,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  an  open  defence  of  atheifm,  is    that  of  Lucretius,   he 
tells  us,  that  "  this  moft  mpious  book  in  Charles  the  lid's 
<c*  reign  was  with  infinite  pains  turned  into  Englifh  verfe, 
<c  that  the  fmoothnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  metre  might 
€C'  fupply'what  was  wanting  in  the  argument;  that  the  ek- 
c<  gance  of  the  expreffion,  the  melodious  harmony  of  num- 
'  €C    bers,  aild  all  thofe    other  bewitching  beauties,   which 
"  <c  attend  good  poetry,  might  ihfenfibly  inftill  the  poifon  into 
<c  the  minds  of  unthinking  people,  efpecially  of  the  youth* 
<c  tirhofe  imagination  is  generally  too  ftrong  for  their  reafon* 
€<  and  their  fancy  too  powerful  fortheir  judgment.  And  this 
€ '  celebrated  tranfl  ation  was  not  onl  y  made  by  an  Oxford  fcho- 
•c  lar,  who  was  thereupon  preferred,  butitwaslicenfedbythe 
<c  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  a  raw  lad, 
**  that  had  not  read  the  Lucretius  of  Creech,  who  died,  as 
"*  €<  he  lived,  like  a  true  atheift ;  butbeing  a  high  church  prieft, 
*c  his  murdering  himfelf  was  not  made  to  pafs  for  a  judge- , 
4<  ment."    In  the  mean  time  the  tranflation  is  allowed  to  Nation  *». 
be  a  good  one,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  tranflator.  d!cat^f?m 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the  mifcellany  poems,  whkA0JJ^JJJj| 
'were  published  by  him,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  higheft  terms  in  a  late 
•f  approbation,    calling  mr.  Creech  The    ingenious  and  pa«pWet, 
learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;  and  every  body  elfe  enter-  l^n(c^i 
faihed  the  feme  opinion  of  it.     In  the  edition  of  17 14  intionofthe 
two  volumes  8vo,  all  the  verfes  of  the  text^  which  mr.  Creech  p*efent  Hue 
had  left  untranflated,   particularly  .thofe  in  the  4th   book^11**11!. 
about  the  nature  of  love,  are  fupplred  y  and  many  new  notes  p.  3g.LoJ£ 
added  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of  forming  i7»*« 
a  complete  fyftem  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy.     New  notes,  Sec  pref.  t» 
we  fay:  for  mr,  Creech  had  published  in  1695  an  edition thMedit* 
of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  with  notes,  which  were  afterwards 

printed 
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printed  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh  tranflation.  Another 
edition  of  this,  much  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  17 17  in 
8vo.  2.  In  the  year  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
v  Horace  ;  in  which  however  he  has  omitted  fome  few  odes. 
As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  "  To  turn  them  to  our  own  time ;  fince  Rome 
"  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices,  and  parallels  for  hypo- 
"  crify,  profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy  to  he 
€C  found.  But  thofe  crimes,  he  declares,  were  out  of  his 
"  acquaintance ;  and  fince  the  character  is  the  fame  who- 
"  ever  the  perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated, 
"  as  to  make  any  difobliging  application.  Such  pains,  (ays 
<€  he,  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dung- 
"  hill,  only  that  I  might  fatisfy  an  unaccountable  hu- 
<c  mour  of  edifying  one  man's  face,  and  befpattering  ano- 
"  ther." 

Thefe  are  mr.  Creech's  capital  performances;  but  he 
tranflated  feveral  other  things  of  a  fmaller  kind,  as,  3.  Tbt 
idyll  i  urns  of  Theocritus  with  Rapin's  Difcourfe  of  paftorals* 
Oxford  1684,  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  firft 
book  of  elegies ;  The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth 
of  the  fecond  book ;  The  ftory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his 
book  De  faftis ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues; printed  in  A  collection  of  mifcellany  poems  at 
London  in  1684.  5.  The  thirteenth  fatyr  of  Juvenal, 
with  notes.  Printed  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  fatyrs 
of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  publilned  at  London  in  1693  in 
folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  the  verfes  prefixed 
to  mr.  Quintinie's  Complete  gardener.  7.  The  lives  of 
Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes  from  Plutarch.  8.  The 
life  of  Pelopidas  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconick  apoph- 
thegms, or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch. 10.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  Daemon,  and 
the  two  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranflations  from  Plutarch  were  publifhed  in  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  his  lives  and  morals.  11.  A  tranflation  of 
Manilius's  Aftronomicon. 

CRELLIUS  (John)  a  moft  celebrated  Socinian,  and 
next  in  dignity  to  Socinus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1590 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  there, 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Socinus ;  but  the  coun- 
try  where  he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confeience,  he 
panted  after  a  freer  air,  "  ubi  fentire  qua?  vellet,  &  quae  fen- 
44  tiret  dicer e  liceret  >"  "  where  he  might  think  what  he 

"  plcafed, 
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<4  pleafed,  and  ipeak  what  he  thought,"  as  the  writer  of  hk 
life  exprefles  it.  He  went  into  Poland  therefore  in  16 12, 
where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in  which  he  became  pro- 
feflbr,  and  was  afterwards  made  minifter.  He  has  written 
feveral  trails  upon  the  New  Teftament,  and  an  anfwer  to* 
book  of  Grotius's,  intitled  De  fatisfa&ione  Chrifti,  which 
Grotius  drew  up  againft  the  do&rine  of  Fauftus  Socinus. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  hook  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain 
occaiions  to  beat  their  wives  j  which,  if  true,  would  proba- 
bly expofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all 
his  other  Angularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an 
epidemick  fever  in  the  forty- third  year  of  his  age.  ^  tfceMfc 

He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  allow-  0^^^ 
ed  to  have  been  to  by  thofe,  who  cannot  be  fulpe&ed  of  the  the  feaarf 
leaft  partiality  to  him.     "  I  thank  you,    fays  Grotius,  for  *?!«»«  «* 
44  your  letter  and  the  kind  prefent  or  your  book.     I  am  re-  f^j^^* 
44  folved  to  read  over  and  over  again  whatever  you  fhall  lononun, 
44  write,  as  I  am  fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  great  advan- 
44  tage  to  myfelf.     When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in- 
44  tent  upon  your  commentary  on  the  epiftle  to  the  Gala- 
44  tians.     You  have  very  happily  hit  upon  the  fcope  and  de- 
44  iign  of  this  epiftle,  and  fhewn  the  connexion  which  plain- 
44  ly  runs  through  it."    And  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of 
Crellius's  book  againft  himfelf,    he  owns  it  to  be  written 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approve 
the  fentiments  contained  in  it.  GittMt*< 

44  Crellius,  fays  father  Simon,  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo-  *■*•  *•  *• 
44  pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.   He  has  a  wonderful  addrefs  ^'^*7' 
44  in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.     He 
44  fupports  the  do&rines  of  his  feft  with  fo  much  fubtilty, 
44  that  he  does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to 
€<  make  the  fcriptures  fpeak  for  him,  even  where  they  are  Jjjljj^,4 
4C  moft  againft  him/'    Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  principal* 
to  fay  of  one  another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  «*»»«- 
about  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  efpecially  if  we  confider,^£dm 
how  common  it  is  for  them  to  wifli  one  another  damned,  tefameat 
only  for  difagreeing  perhap*  about  fome  minute    circum-&c*  par 
fiances.  Rlch*  ^ 

mon. 

CROFT  (Herbert)  an  eminent  prelate  or  the  church 
of  England,  and  third  fon  of  fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caftle 
in  Herefordfhire,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  October  the  18th  1603,  at  Great  Milton  near  Thame    . 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  William  Green ;  his  mp- 
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Ingiifli  1m-  thcr  being  then  on  a  journey' to  London.    At  thirteen  yens 

ronetuge,    Qf  ^  h9 ma  fent  to  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  turning 

' "' p*    papitr,  and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  Benedictine  mona- 

ftery  at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried 

over  thither.     After  fome  ihort  flay  at  Douay,  he  was  ient 

to  the  Engllfh  college  of  jefuits  at  St.  Omers ;  where  he 

wad  not  only  reconciled  Jo  the  church  of  Rome,  but  per- 

IW.  fuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.    Some  time  before  bis  fa- 

•  ther's  death,  whfch  happened  above  five  years  after  his  going 
abroad,  he  was  bv  him  fent  back  into  England,  in  order  to 

♦  tranfaft  fome  family  affairs ;  and  becoming  happily  acquaint- 

•  od  with  Morton,  oifhop  of  Durham,  he  was  by  his  argu- 
ments reclaimed  to  the  church  of  England.  At  die  defireof 
dr.  Laud  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admit- 

Atfcen.       ted  a  ftudejit  of  Chrift-Church ;  and  the  university  gene- 
Oxon.  ro\.  roufly  allowing  the  time  he  had  fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoned* 
u.  «o.  865.  M  j£  ^e  j^j  jr^fjj^  there,  he  foon  after  took  a  bachelor  of 
divinity's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  mi- 
nifter  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  re&or  of  Hard-* 
ing  in  Oxford  (hire.     In  Auguft  1639,  he.  was  collated .  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  and  the  year  after,  took 
a  do&orof  divinity's  degree,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary 
Wood's      to  the  king.     The  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Fafti,  ▼ol.  i.  Worcefter,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Windfor.     In  1644 
col.  284.     j|e  was  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  mrs. 
-Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predecefTor;  though  one 
would  think  that  was  a  feafon,  in  which  a  man  would  have 
kept  himfelf  as  clear  of  incumbrances  as  he  could ;  he  efpe- 
cially,  who  was  in  conftant  peril  of  his  then  fmall  fortune, 
Waiker*t    and  fometimea  of  his  life.     He  fuffered  extremely  for  his  Ioy- 
fufferingsofjjty  to  Charles  I.  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1659,    by  the 
P-tf-P^i*  ^ucct®ve  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  ponened 
'  of  the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
was  reinftated   in    his  preferments ;   and  upon  the  27th  of 
December  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,,  which  he 
-  never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better  fee  more 
'  than  once.     He  became  afterwards,   about  the  year  1667, 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then 
refigned  it;  being  weary  of  a, court  life,  and  finding  but  lit- 
tle good  effe&s  from  his  pious  endeavours.     He  then  retired 
■  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline, 
he  was  ftrift  in  enjoining  others  ;  and  was  extremely  beloved 
for  his  conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper*  and  extenlire 
charity.    He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in 

*  the  church,  which  he  thought  abufes,  and  not  tending  to 
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edification  in  the  leaft.  He  was  very  {crapulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  admitting  perfons  into  holy  orders,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  that  of  the  priefthood;  and  he  refufed  to  admit  any 
prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch  as  lived 
within  his  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be 
negleded,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be  a 
comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  Athen, 
been  good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid,  fye  continued  inflexible  Oxon. 
in  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private 
concerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  {hewed  himfelf  ready  to 
ferve  the  publick,  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the 
nonconformifts  was  at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully 
widened,  that*  the  papifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  publilhed  a  piece,  intitled,  The  naked  truth ; 
or,  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church,  4*0.  which  was 
printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addreffed  to  the  lords  and 
commons  aflembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no  more 
than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  fheets,  made  a  prodi- 
gious noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudied  by  all  people  of  fenfe 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's  defign  in  it  IM<K 
was  to  try,  whether  the  legiflature  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among 
proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  attempts 
of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith  ;  and  having 
fhewn  the  danger  or  impofing  more  than  are  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all 
the  great  points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England, 
and  thofe  that  difient  from  her  :  labouring  to  prove  through- 
out, that  proteftants  differ  about  nothing,  that  can  truly  be 
ftiled  effential  to  religion,  and  that,  for  the  fake  of  union, 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fectual, than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perfe- 
cution.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument :  nevertheless  it  was  attacked  with 
great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  againft  it  furioufly :  Dr.  Turner,  mafter  of  St. 
•John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly,  in  his  Animad- 
verfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  truth,  1676,  4to. 
This  was  anfwordi  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intitled,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode  ;  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpirit, 
and  gives  the  following  charafter  of  bifhop  Croft's  work. 
'  *<  It  is  a  treatife,   fays  he,   which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer, 
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"  needs  rfo  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evideAo? 
"  and  demonftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but 
"  give  their  a  (Tent  and  confent  to  it  unafked.  It  is  a  book 
"  of  that  kind,  that  no  chriftian  fcarce  can  perufe  it,  with- 
u  out  wifhing  himfelf  to  have  been  the  author,  and  alraoft 
(C  imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  the  conceptions  therein  being  of 
"  fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy 
'"  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind."  Many  other  pam- 
phlets were  written  againft  the  Naked  truth  j  but  the  an- 
\  thor  did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply,  truth  and  publick  fer- 

vicg,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  being  the  points  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1680,  and  many 
times  fince. 

This  was  the  firft  thing  bifhop  Croft  published,  except 
two  fermons  :  one  on  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  laft,  preached 
before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  faft-day,  February  the 
4th,  1673;  the  other  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  April 
the  1 2th,  1674,  on  Philipp.  ch.  i.  ver.  21.  In  the  year 
1678  he  publiihed  a  third  fermon,  preached  upon  the  4th 
of  November  at  the  cathedral  church  in  Hereford,  and  in- 
titled,  A  fecond  call  to  a  farther  humiliation.  The  year  af- 
ter he  publifhed  a  Letter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  po- 
pifh  idolatry :  and  alfo  a  fecond  impreffion  corre&ed,  with 
additions,  of  his  Legacy  to  his  diocefe  ;  or  a  ihort  determi- 
nation of  all  controversies  we  have  with  the  papifls  by  God's 
holy  word,  4to.  After  the  epiftle  to  all  the  people  within 
his  diocefe,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a 
preface ;  then  three  fermons  upon  John  v.  39.  "  Search  the 
"  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;'*  and 
laftly,  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  fermons,  together  with 
a  tracT:  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  flipper, 
prom i fed  in  the  preface.  This  work  was  calculated  by  him 
to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the  fnares  of  po- 
pifh  mifuonaries,  who  were  then  very  active  all  over  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1685,  he  publifhed  fome  animadver- 
fions  on  a  book,  intitled*  The  theory  of  the  earth ;  and  in 
1688,  A  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's 
late  declaration  in  churches.  1  his,  which  was  the  U& 
employment  of  his  pen,  was  {hewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to 
king  James  ;  who  ordered  fo  much  or  the  difcourfe,  as  con- 
cerned the  reading  of  the  declaration,  to  be  publiihed  to  the 
world,  and  the  reft  to  be  fupprefled,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  views,  with  which  that  declaration  had  been  fet  forth. 
Athene  jt  *s  rernaikafblc  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  had  taken 
a  refoluticn  fome  years  before  bis  death,    of  refigning  his 
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biihoprick  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  fome  fcru- 
ples  of  confidence.     His  motives  he  exprefied  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  learned  dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  art  an-  MifqeMant  * 
fwer,  fatisfied  his  confeience,  and  difpofed  him  to  continue  £JJr^8\- 
his  epifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earneftnefs  and  vigour,  dr.  Stil  ing- 
He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  on  the  18th  of  May  1691,1****  *735# 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  *?• p*  1-7 
this  fliort  infeription  over  his  grave-flone.     Depofitum  Her- 
berti  Croft  de  Croft  epifcopi  Herefordenfis,  obiit  18  die  Mali 
A.  D.  1691,    setatis   fuse  88,   in  vita  conjun&i  :    that  is, 
*6  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft, 
cc  bilhop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  18,  1691,  in  the  88th 
4*  year  of  his   age,  in  life  united."     The  laft  words,  ct  in 
*c  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying  next  dean  Benfon,  at  the 
bottom  of  whofe  grave-done  are  thefe,  in  morte  non  divifi, 
that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided  :"  the  two  grave-ftones  hav* 
ing  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lafting  and  uninterrupted 
friendship,  which  fubfifted  between  thole  two  reverend  dig- 
nitaries. 

As  bifhop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contracted  in  his  youth* 
as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  "  I 
"  do,  fays  he,  in  all  humble  manner  moft  heartily  thank 
"  God,  that  he  hath  been  moft  gracioufly  pleafed,  by  the 
*c  light  of  his  moft  holy  gofpel,  to  recal  me  from  the  dark- 
C(  nefs  of  grofs  errors  and  popifh  fuperftitions,  into  which  I 
u  was  feduced  in  my  younger  days,  and  to  fettle  me  again 
S4  in  the  true  ancient  catholick  and  apoftolick  faith  pro- 
felled  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I  was  born  and  * 
baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c."  He  had  one 
only  fon,  Herbert,  by  his  wife,  who  was  educated  in  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  and  was  created  baronet  by  Charles 
II.  in  November  1671,  and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fhire  in 
the  reign  of  king  William. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  protc&or  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  c*friDgtofl»i 
mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  bi&oty  of 
of  mr.  Robert  Cromwell,    who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  fir the  w*  «* 
Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the  county  of  Hun-  oilier 
tingdon,  lent,  whofe  anceftors,  though  of  very  honourable  jorj  p^>- 
extradtion,  were  not,  as  many  writers'  have   aflerted,    any  f*&or, 
ways  allied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  k00*-  x*#» 
ef  SiTex,  prime  rninilter  and  favourite  to  king  Henry  VIII.  l^^u 
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For  when  dr.  Goodman,  bifhop  of  Gloucester,  who  turned 
papift,  and  was  very  defirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  pro- 
tector, dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  moreover  prefented  a 
printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended  to  {crape  kin- 
dred with  him,  as  being  himfelf  feme  way  allied  to  Thomas 
earl  of  Effex,  the  protector  with  fome  paflion  told  him, 
Foller't  "  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree." 
worthies  in  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Stewart 

Sre^t?  °*  ^e  *"e  °^  ^y»    k*'  who  has  ^een  rePorte^>  ***!  n<* 
,p"    9*  without  fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  descended 

from  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart $   as  appears  from   a  pedigree 
Fuller,  ibid,  of  her  family  ftill  in  being.     It  was  commonly  faid  by  the 
cavaliers,  in  the  life-time  of  the  proteftor,  that  he  was  a 
J>rewer,  or  the  fori  of  a  brewer ;    nor  was  this  altogether 
without  foundation.     For  his  mother,    finding  it  hard  to 
breed  up  fo  large  a  family  out  of  the  narrow  income  of  inr. 
Cromwell's  fmall  efrate,  thought  proper  to  engage  in  the 
brewing  trade  herfelf,  which  the  managed  with  great  (kilt 
and  prudence,   and  without  the  lead  aififtance  either  froA 
Dugdale'i    the  father  or  the  fon.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
ftortvicw    ner  own  jointure  of  6ol.  per  annum,  ihe  provided  fortunes 
troubles**    ^  ^  daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  fami- 
459.  *'  P  l*es«     The  eldeft  was  the  wife  of  mr.  John  Defborougb,  af- 
terwards one  of  the  protector's  major-generals  :  another  mar- 
ried, firft,   Roger  Whetftone,    efq;    and  afterwards    colo- 
nel John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  the 
•king's  judges  :  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Walton, 
who  died  in  exile :  the  fourth,  namely  mrs.  Robina  Crom- 
well, married  firft  dr.  Peter  French,  and  then  dr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  after 
the  restoration,  bifhop  of  Chefter.     It  may  not  be  amifs  to 
add,  that  an  aunt  of  Cromwell's  married  Francis  Barring- 
ton,    efq;     another    aunt  John    Hampden,     efquire,    of 
Buckinghamshire^  by  whom  £he  was  mother  to  the  famous 
John  Hampden ;  a  third  aunt  was  the  wife  of  mr.  Whaley, 
and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuftody  the 
king  was,  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court.     He  had 
Wood's      two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marriages  we  have  no  intel- 
Fafti,  Oxoo.  Jigence. 

frl.ii.c90.  Having  gjvcn  ^^  (hort  account  0f  Oliver  Cromwell's  fa- 
mily, let  us  proceed  to  fpeak  of  him.  He  was  born  then  in 
the  pnrifh  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moft- 
ly  lived,  upon  the  24th,  or  as  the  generality  of  writers  fay, 
the  25th  of  April,  1 599,  and  educated  in  grammar  learning 
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it  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.    We  have  very  different  ac- 
counts of  his  behaviour,  while  he  remained  at  fchool :  forne 
fay,  that  he  (hewed  very  little  propenfity  to  learning  $  others, 
that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.     It  is  very  probable, 
that  both  are  in  the  wrong;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright :    but  that  he  was  an 
unlucky  boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  re- 
ported by  authors  of  unfufpe&ed  veracity.     Many  ftories  are 
.  told  of  nim  in  this  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  there  is  one 
that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.     It  relates  to  a  vifion  he  faw, 
or  fancied  he  faw ;  for  which,  at  the  defire  of  his  relations, 
his  mafter  corrected  him  feverely.     It  happened  to  him,  as  we 
are  toid,  in  the  day-time,  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  he  thought  he  faw  a  fpe&re,  which  told  him,   that  he 
fhould  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.     His  father  bet- 
ing informed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mafter 
to  correct  him  feverely,  which  however  had  no  great  effe£t, 
for  Oliver  was  ftiil  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fome- 
times  mention  it,  notwithstanding  his  uncle  Stuart  told  him, 
*c  it  was  too  traiterous  to  repeat  it."     Sir  Philip  Warwick  Flagellant 
tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  dr.  Sim-or»  th«  Hfc 
cot,  who  was  Cromwell's  phyfician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ^Jrom~ 
life,  .who  aflured  him,  that  he  was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and      '    *   3# 
fubjeift  to  great  diforders  and  imagination  :  and  it  is  certain,  Warwjck't 
that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  thefe  fits,  during  themeB10irs* 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  not  even  in  the  higheft  of  his  pro-  p' *49' 
fperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  upon  the  23d  of  April 
16 16.     We- have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  his  (rudies,  while  a  member  of  the  univerfity.     It 
is  certain  that  he  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  ;    but  whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cam- Raping 
bridge,    is  a  point  that  may  be  doubted,    fmce,  as  feveral*ift<*y  °' 
writers  inform  us,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-  %n™o\. 
ball,  crjcket,  and  other  robuft  exercifes,  for  his  (kill  and  ex-xiih  p.  147. 
pertneft  in  which  he  was  famous.     His  rather  dying  about  Flagellar, 
two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he  returned  home  j&c*p»  15* 
where  the  irregularity  of  his  conduit  fo  difturbed  his  mo- 
ther, that,   by  the  advice  of  friends,   fhe  fent  him  to  Lon- 
don,  and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's  inn.     But  this  did  not  ibid.  p.  16. 
anfwer  the  end  propofed ;  for,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  laws,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,    and 
piay,  fo  that  he  quickly  diffipated  what  his  father  had  left 
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Mm.  However,  his  ftay  at  Lincoln's  inn  could  not  be  long  % 
nor  was  this  feafon  of  wildnefs  of  much  continuance ;  for 
he  was  married  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  one,  as  appear* 
from  the  parifh  regifter  of  St.  John  Huntingdon,  in  which 
we  find,  that  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  died  a  child,  was 
born  upon  the  13th  of  October,  1621  :  fo  that  if  he  ftaid 
but  two  years  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  did  not  ftay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years 
more  for  his  going  to  Lincoln's  inn,  and  running  through 
Flinellum,  *ne  whole  circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was 
4sf.  £,  jo,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  James  Bouchier  of  Efiex,  knt. 
whom  he  gained,  more  by  the  intereft  of  his  relations, 
Hampden,  Barrington,  Stuart,  &c,  than  by  his  own-  She 
was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  faid,  not  without 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  pride, 

Mr.  Cromwell  foon  after  returned  to  the  country,  where 
he  lived  quite  reformed,  and  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
Some  have  imputed  this  fudden  renunciatjon  of  his  vices  and 
follies,  for  very  fudden  it  was,  to  his  falling  in  with  the  pu- 
ritans; but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  forfome 
'  time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendlhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,    and  there  continued ;    till 
an  eftate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle   fir  Thomas 
Stuart,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.     It  was 
about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church  j 
and  to  converfe  with  the  puritans,    whofe  notions  he  foon 
after  embraced  with  that  warmth,  with  which  he  did  every 
Whitioek't  tmn£«     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
memorials,  *n  the  reign  of  Charles    I.    which    met  on  the   20th    of 
y«  iz.         January     1628  j    and  was    of  the  committee  for  religion, 
where  he  diftin'guiflied  himfelf   by  his  zeal  againft  pope- 
ry,   and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bifhop  of  Winchester's 
licenfing  books,   which    had  a   dangerous  tendency.      Af- 
,  ter  the  diflblution  of  that   parliament,    he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much  con- 
cern for  religion,  to  frequent  filenced  minifters,  and  to  in- 
©   dal  •     v*te  t^em  °ftcn "to   le&ures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.     By 
Jhort  view  of  ^is  He  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  fitua- 
thc>te       tion  ;  fo  that  by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made 
trotibic«,      jn  hjs  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  a-* 
J '  t  Q*        bout  five  years,  but  which  inftead  of  repairing  helped  to  run 
Out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone  him,   if  h6 
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-hzd  not  thrown  it  up.    Thcfe  difappointments  revived  in  Him  FJageiigmt 
sl  fchcme,  which  his  bad  circumftances  firft  put  into  his  head    c*  *' aI' 
while  at  Lincoln's  inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England.        \ 
This  was  in   1637,   and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  cer- 
tainly been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  \ 
i filling  out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  Rufhmtth, 
The  next  year  he  bad  Iefs  time  upon  his  hands  ;  for  the  earl  *"*  '*•*• 
of  Bedford,  and  fome  other  pcrfons  of  high  rank,  who  had 
Jarge  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing 
it  better  drained ;   and  though  one  project  of  this  fort  had 
failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by 
royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  (hare  of  the  profits  upon  the 
crown.     This,  though  really  intended  for  a  publick  benefit,  DugtycV 
was  oppofed  as  injurious  to   private  property;    and  at  theb*r°n*«e» 
head  of  the  oppofition  was  mr.  Oliver  Cromwe.ll,  who  had  a*^"" p# 
confiderable  intereft  in  thofe  parts.     It  was  the  vigour  and 
vigilance  he  (hewed  upon  this  occafion,  which  firft  rendered 
him  confpicuous  and  confiderable ;  and  gave  occafion  to  his 
friend  and  relation  mr.  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  after- 
wards jn  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and 
conducting  great  things.     But  for  all  this,  he  was  not  veryFJageHwn, 
fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and,   as  his  private  affairs  were  &c«  p-  *i* 
ilill  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  neceffitous  condition  at  the 
approach  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circumftances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fliouli 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpeciatiy  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  haying  any  infer  eft,  that  in  reality  he  was  not  fo 
much  as  known  ;  and  if  he  bad  been  known,  would  never 
have  been  elected.  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing 
to  an  accidental  intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firft  no 
hand.  One  reafon  why  mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Huntingdon 
was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becom- 
ing recorder,  about  precedency ;  a  point,  in  which  he  was 
very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  reforted  entirely  toiMi, 
nonconform  ills  meetings,  where  he  quickly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  ftiled  in  thofe  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe  meet* 
ings  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge, 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  doc- 
trine j  and  captivated  his  heart  intirely.  This  man,  hearing 
that  a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one 
pf  the  common  council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there 
£ould  riot  fce  3.  fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  mr. 
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Cromwell :  and  with  this  notion  in  his  brain,  he  wtat  Id 
mr.  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town  and  relation  of  Crom- 
well's, who  agreed  with  him  exadly  as  to  the  fitnefs  of 
the  perfon,  but  told  htm  the  thins  was  irapoffible,  as  he 
Ibid.  p.  *4>  was  not  a  freeman.  Tims,  not  Satisfied  with  that,  addref- 
%$•  fed  himfelf  next  to   mr.  Evett,   a  tallow-chandler,    who 

was  alfo  a  puritan.  He  too  liked  the  thought;  but,  as  he 
was  not  a  freeman,  pronounced  the  defign  impracticable. 
However,  Tims  was  hardly  got  out  of  his  houfe,  before  he 
fent  for  him  back,  to  give  him  a  whifper,  that  the  mayor 
had  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  that  one  Kitchingman,  aa 
attorney,  who  had  married  his  wife's  fifter,  and  was  of 
their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  He  advifed 
him  therefore  to  move  mr.  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  major,  under  colour  that  mr* 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind 
to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor 
condition ;  but  with  a  ftri&  charge  to,  hide  the  true  de* 
fign,  alderman  French,  who  was  then  mayor,  being  a  de- 
clared royalift.  When  they  came  to  make  this  application 
to  him,  mr.  French  faid  he  was  forty ;  but  that  in  reality 
they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  promifed  his  freedom  to 
the  king's  fifherman.  Mr.  Kitchingman  eafily  removed  this 
objection,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  (hould  confer  a 
freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned:  and  fo,  at  the 
next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beftow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  one  mr.  Cromwell;  who,  being  apprifed  of  his  friend's 
induftry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings at  mr.  Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was 
fent  for  him,  and  he  came  into  court  drefied  in  fcarlet, 
richly  laced  with  gold \  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
daret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  well  circulated  among 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanimouily  declared  mr.  mayorc 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentleman.  When  the  elec- 
i  tion  came  on,  the  mayor  discovered  his  miftake ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  burgefles  was 
ftrong  enough  to  chufe  him,  which  they  accordingly  did  at 
Uotitia  p*r.  the  next  election  of  the  enfuing  year.  We  thought  ourfelves 
litmenwria,  obliged  to  Ke  more  particular  in  relating  the  caufe  and  cir- 
?d»»-M*4-cumftances  of  his  election,  becaufe  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  his  greatnefs,  and  muft  therefore  be  confideret)  as  a  point 
of  confequcnce. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in 
his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaktr;  though  he  dfd  Mt 
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*t  that  time  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities,  which  after- 
awards  appeared  in  him,  and  which  feetn  to  have  been  cal- 
led out,  as  occafton  required.     He  affected  not  only  plain- 
nefs  but  careleffnefs  in  drefs,  was  very  uniform  in  his  con* 
du£t,  and  fpake  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art 
or  elocution.     He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring,  what  were 
called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  though  he  had 
not  framed  to  himfelf  any  plan  of  reformation.     This  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpeft  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
when  prefled  by  nr  Thomas  Chicheley  and   mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjed.     "  I  can  tell,  faid 
*c  mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have,  though  t  cannot 
<c  tell  what  I  would  have."    He  was  very  zealous  in  pro-J^fe  ofOH- 
tnoting  the  remonftrance,  which  was  carried  on  the  I4tb^I|C?S' 
of  November  1641*  and  which  in  reality  laid  the  bafis  ofproteaor. 
Che  civil  war ;  and  declared  to  lord  Falkland  afterwards,  Load. 174% 
that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  was  re- 8lr0*  P*  S- 
folved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  eftate  into 
ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  king- 
dom upon   the  firft  opportunity.     His   firmnefs  upon  this  ' 
Occafion  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  mr.  Hampden, 
mr.  Pym,  and  the  reft  of  the  leaders  on  that  fide,  that 
they  took  him  into  all   their  councils;  where  he  acquired 
that  clear  infight  into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of 
which  afterwards   he  made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.     As  foon 
as  the  parliament  formed  any  fcheme  of  raifmg  forces  for 
their  fervice,  which  was  in  tne  beginning  of  the  year  1642, 
mr.  Cromwell  (hewed  his  activity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge ;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  good  troop  of  horfe,  of 
which   himfelf  was  appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  where  he  a&ed  with  great 
feverity ;  towards  the  univerfity  more  efpecially,   after  he 
miffed  feizing  the  plate,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  feize, 
contributed  by  the  loyal  colleges,  for  the  king's  fervice,  and 
fent  down  to  the  king  at  the  very  time,  that  he  fet  up  his  Life  of  Jr. 
ftandard  at  Nottingham.     It  was  probably  about  the  fameBarwick» 
time,  that  mr.  Cromwell  had  a  very  remarkable  interview f ' a* 
with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  Warwick  had  an  account 
from  the  good  old  gentleman's  mouth ;  and  therefore  we 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words,     ic  Vifiting  old   fir  Oliver 
"  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  his  houfe  at  Ramfey, 
iC  he  told  me  this  ftory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephew  and  godfon, 
"  that  h6  vifited  him  with  a  good  ftrong  party  of  horfe, 
>"*  and  that  he  aflced  him  his   bkffing ;  and  that  the  few 
ff  hours  he  wa%  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in 
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11  hie  prelence ;  but  sit  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  d& 
c*  •*  armed,  but  plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate.*9 
He  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprife;    for  being 
■        *        informed  that  the  king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningflrc, 
fheriff  of  Hertfordihire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,   requiring 
kim  to  proclaim  the  earl  of  Effex  and  his  adherents    traitors, 
Cromwell  marched  with  his  troop  direftly  to   St.  Albans, 
where  he  feized  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  for  that  action,   and 
parried  him  prifoner  to  London.     He  received   the    thanks 
of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  find  him  foon    after  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufajtd  horfe,  with  the  title  of  colonel  Crom- 
well.    It  is  very  ftrange,  but  ftrictly  true,  and  confirmed  by 
hiftorians  on  all  fides,  that,   though  in  his  forty  third  year 
when  he  aflumed  the  military  character,  yet  in  the  /pace 
of  a  few  months,  he  no$  only  gained   the  reputation  of  an 
mfelotk'ft  °®ccr>  but  really  became  a  good  one;    and  ftill    ftranger, 
BHmwite,  t^at  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new  raifed  men 
f.  13 /-       excellent  foldiers,  and   laid   the  foundation   of  that  invin- 
*****■*•       cible  ftrength,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
p.  6c        parliament, 

Rjpr»"«bift.     The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fuffer  us  to  enter  into 
^f***^..  *  deta.il  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits,  in  the    courfe    of  the 

^*>  Jim.  cjvy  way     anj  fliertfore  we  muft   content  ourfelves    with 

mentioning  in  a  general  way  fome  few  memorable  afts, 
referring  our  reader  to  hiftories  for  more  particular  accqunts. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  having  fettled  things  in  the 
fix  aflbciated   countries,    viz.     Eflex,    Hertford,    Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Ljn- 
colnfhire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  retraining  the  king's 
garrifon  at  Newark,    giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  New- 
caftle's  troops  at  Horncaftle,  and  many  other  things,  which 
FfacriTvm,   increafed  his  credit  prodigioufly  with  the  parliament.     The 
**■*>  35-    Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  parliament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requiftte,  that  the  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchester,  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now  declared  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  horfe,  fhould  join  them ;    the  better 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  York,    which  they  Jiad  clofely 
befieged.     This  fervice  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  efpecjally  by  Cromwell :  for  though  the  earl 
had  the  title,  yet  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell ;   and 
things  were  fo  dextroufly  managed  between  him  and  his 
friends  at  Weftmjnfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
Ha .  45.      upon  all  his  power,  fo  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in 
his  hands  as  they  could.     In  the  battle  of  Marftori  Ivjoor, 
fought  upon  the  3d  of  Jul  v  1644,  it  is  unanhnoufly  agreed, 
tfeaf  Cromweirs  cavalry,  wno  were  commonly  ftjleduonfidesg 
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•crhanged  the  fortune  of- the  day,  as  that  did  of  the  war  ; 
for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's  flourifhed 
«vcr  after.     Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  clarendon*! 
<o  Cromwell's,  forces,  have  yet  reprefented   him  as  ading  *»««*.  of  re- 
in a  pitiful  cowardly  •  manner,  and  fo  terrified,  as  even  to  !*,liOT,»  **'• 
run  away :  but,  all  things  confidered,  this  is  not  very  ere-  folio. 
dible.     It  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the   fame  month,  Mtxnoin  of 
he  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh;  and ^e"*il  Jor* 
no   man's  courage,  conduit,   and  fervices  were  more  va-  ,£  j*-*'1*' 
lued  at  London,  than  his.     Hewas*a)foin  the  fecond  bat- Batei*adea« 
tie  at  Newbury,  on  the  17th  of  September  in  the  fame  year; chu*  m°- 
&nd  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge  with  his   horfe  *™ £u^ ! 
upon  the  guards,  that  his   majefty's   perfon  had    been  in  AngJia,  p. 
the  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland   had  not  65« 
come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preferved  his  matter's  liberty  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the  winter,  when  the  dif-  wtttfoek 
putes  in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  Crom-  &c.  p.  149. 
well^s  merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party; 
ibme  of  whom  blafphemoufly  ftiled  him,  "  The  faviour  of 
*c  the  nation." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wifeft  men  and  the  beft  patriots 
faw  very  clearly,  whither  thefe  exceflive  praifes  tended ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  fenfible  in  this  refpccT: 
as  themfelves,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exhibited  a  charge  a- 
gainft  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  Cromwell,  to  be 
tven  with  him,  brought  in  another  againft  the  noble  peer 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe 
charges  were  profecuted:  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that 
Cromwell  and  his  friends  abfolutely  carried  their  point, 
fcy  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  ielf-denying  ordinance, 
that  excluded  the  members  of  either  houfe  from  having 
any  commands  in  the  army :  from  which  however,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that  fet  him  above  all 
ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occafionally,  at  length 
abfolutely,  exempted.  From  being  lieutenant  general  of  the 
horfe,  he  became  lieutenant  general  of  the  army ;  and  he 
procured  addrefc  from  his  regiment,  declaring  their  fatif- 
fe&ion  with  the  change*  He  continued  to  diftinguifh  him-Hetth,f 
fjdf  by  his  military  iuccefles,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  chronicle, 
both  houfes  for  the  ferYJces  he  did.  He  fhone  particularly  ?•  */• 
at  the  battle  of  Nafcby  June  14th,  1646,  and  alfo  had  his 
{Jiare  in  reducing  the  weft;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Ex- 
eter, April  the  13th  1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to 
tendon.  Upon  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were 
returned  (Q  iiiro,  in  terms  as  ftrqng  as  words  could  exprefs ; 

and 
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and  the  prevailing  party  there  received  from  him  fitch  en- 
couragement, as  induced  them  to  believe,  he  was  wholly  at 
their  devotion.  But  in  this  they  were  miflaken ;  for  while 
they  thought  the  lieutenant  general  employed  in  their  bu~ 
finefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus, 
when  the  parliament  inclined  to  diiband  a  part  of  their  forces* 
after  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Scots  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell 
oppofed  it  vigoroufly,  if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  infatuated  by  his  emifiaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  higheft  piece  of  ingratitude  towards  thofe,  who 
had  fought  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  difbanding  them, 
but  alfo  a  crying  a&  of  injuftice,  as  it  was  done  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  cheat  them  of  their  arrears.  Secondly, 
he  procured  an  exemption  for  fir  Thomas  Fairfax's  array, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  the  general  only  having 
that  title  and  appointments,  while  Cromwell  had  the  power; 
and  the  weight  of  the  reduction  fell  upon  Maffey's  brigade 
in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which  colonel  Poynts 
commanded  in  Yorkshire :  men  of  whom  he  had  good 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might  nave 
Memoin  of  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
Deniil  lord  tage  the  means,  which,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his 
H^«,p.8i.d<&uaion. 

On  the  12th  of  November  1646,  the  army  marched  tri- 
umphantly through  London ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  money 
agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
to  Hoimby.  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game 
to  play.  What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power,  was 
evidently  in  the  hands  of  die  parliament,  in  which  the  prcf- 
byterian  party  was  ftill  prevalent ;  and  as  the  general  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewife  in  that  intereft,  it  looked  as 
if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their  fide.  At  the  bottom 
however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know  their  own  ftrength, 
were  in  reality  the  mailers  ;  and  they  were  intirely  directed 
LndWt  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  themfelves.  He 
wrcnriouri,  faw  fa  neceifity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and  getting  the 
•  J*?*)  9  Jong's  perfon  into  their  power ;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both, 
without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  with  ar- 
tillery, upon  which  the  army  feiaed  it  with  the  magazines, 
and  every  thing  elfe :  and  Cromwell,  then  ~t  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  &  '  /$  perfon  with  a 
ftrong  detachment  of  horfe,  not  on  v  without  the  general's 
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orders,  but  without   any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal 
inftruclions  from  Cromwell.     This  was  executed  on  the 
4th  of  June   1647,  notwithftanding  the  parliament's  com- . 
miffioners  were  then  with  the   king ;  who  was    conducted 
from  Holmby  to  Childerfley,  then  the  army's  head  quaters. 
Here,  through  the   management  chiefly  of  Cromwell   and 
his  fon-in-law  commiflary  Ireton,   the  king  was  treated, 
not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  kindnefs  ;  and  when  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  the  king 
away,  and  difliked  it,    would   have  fent  him  back   again 
with  the  commiflioners,  under  the  guard  of  two  regiments 
of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move.     Nay,   to  D»8*»Je*i 
fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fincerity  J^J ^ 
of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell  fir  troubles, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  hinS  a  tender  of  his  duty  P-  H°» 
and   refped,  with   promifes  of  fair  treatment;   that  "  He  Memoir* of 
"  thought  he  had  as    good   an  intereft  in  the  army,  as  Thorn**  k* 
"  himfelf."  F«rf«» 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  moftp*  M  * 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life :  for,  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  his  fchemes,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  which  in 
their  turns  was  effeded,  though  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  for  the  king,  he  relied  intirely  upon  CromweH 
and  Ireton ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpoke  of  and 
a&ed  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful, 
that  the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  ~iey  brought  the 
Army  to  fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  whfch  was  deli- 
vered on  the  9th  of  July  1647  :  avowing  the  king's  caufe 
to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettlement  could  be  hoped  for, 
without  granting  him  his  juft  rights.  As  to  the  parlia-  Wfaklock, 
ment,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power,  Cromwell  al-P**5* 
ways  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  Soufe  of 
commons ;  (hewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
prdfefled,  that  he  was  fufpe&ed  and  difliked  by  the  army, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  civil  government.  This  did  not, 
however,  hinder  his  being  disbelieved  by  many}  till  at 
length  he  found  it  neceflary  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make 
his  efcape  from  the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.  As  to  FlageHun^ 
the  foldiers,  and  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  they  difcovered  &c.  p.  55. 
againft  the  parliament,  it  was  raifed,  fomentea,  and  ma- 
naged by  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  the  former  declaring  at 
Triploe-neath,  when  the  parliament  had  been  obliged  to 
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Heath's      crafc   their   own    declaration   out  pf  theit  journals,    {hat 

chronicle,    4t  now  thcjr  might  be  an  army  as  long  as  they  lived." 

**  **%*  Soon  after  this,   a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  fol- 

diers,  under  the  title  of  levellers,  who  made  nofecret  of  their 

hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament ;    and  it   was  to 

fave  himfelf  from  thefe  people,  who,  as  he  was  informfcd 

by  Cromwell,  *  fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  upon  the  nth 

of  November,  fled  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  ifle  of  Wight^ 

after  having   rejefled  the  parliament's  propofals  by  Crom- 

Lwilow's     well's  and  Ireton's  advice*     Immediately  after  this,  Crom- 

v*j*?k*f     well  altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  intinely  ;  for  having 

,,p,2°3"made  ufe  of  the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army,  and 

of  the  power  which   the  army   had  thereby  acquired,  to 

humble  and  debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no   end 

Fbgcllofla,  t0  be  anfwered  by  keying  meafures  any  longer  towards  the 

**   3#         king*     The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  what  it 

was,  upon  the  king's  refufing  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had 

fent  him,  fell  into  very  warm  debates ;  in  which  it  is  af* 

ferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed 

bitterly  againft  his  majefty,  faying,  "  the  long  was  a  very 

"  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  difiembler }  one  in  whom 

"  no  truft  could  be  repofed,  and  with  whom  therefore,  they 

Ibid,  ma     *•  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."     However 

lodiow*t     this  might  be,  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  January  voted, 

anemoira,     fa^  no  morc  addrefles  fhould  be  made  to  the  king ;  and 

•36." P  **9,from  that  time  he  was  more  ftri<£rJy  imprifoned   than  ever. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  rifings  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

kingdom ;  which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of 

London  and  the  parliament  were  left  in  fome  meafure  at 

liberty  to  purfue  their  own  fentiments;   and  what   thefe 

were,  quickly  appeared.     For  June    the  27th,  1648,   the 

city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 

ltnft»wortViwas  ver7  we^  received,  and  fome  fteps  taken  thereupon* 

collections,  A  few  days  after,  the   commons  recalled  their  vote  for 

i*1*";         non-addrenes,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king 

p"*!  167-      at  ^c  *^e  °^  ^HJ*1**  an(*  at  length  voted  his  majefty  con- 
Dufritle      ceffions  fatisfa&ory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
p.  zty.  *     Cromwell  of  high   treafon.     But  the    army  having  now 
reduced  all  things,   and  returning  towards  London,  No- 
vember the  20th,  fent  a  remonftrance  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, difapproving  all  they  had  done.     This  remonftrance 
was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of  the   king,   and 
carried  him  to  Hurft  caftle.    This  was  refented  by  the  par- 
liament, who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his   or- 
der*; 
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JersJ  bat  ihftead  of  this,  the  army  marched  diredly  to 
London ;  and,  in  the  firft  week  of  December,  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  is,  turned 
out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forced  the  reft 
to  do  what  they  pleafcd.  In  moil  of  thefe  proceedings 
Cromwell  appeared  very  a&ive,  and  is,  with  good  reafon,  *!■•*% 
believed  to  have  dire&ea  them  all.  '*  7°* 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well- 
known  circumflances,  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  jultice,  and  to  the  fentence  of 
death  palled  upon  him  there ;  fince  the  part  Cromwell  a&ed 
therein  was  open  and  publick.  He  fat  in  the  court;  he- 
figned  the  warrant ;  and  he  profecuted  the  accomplifhment 
of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When  the  firft 
proportion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  trying 
the  king,  he  rofe  up  and  faid,  that  "  if  any  man  moved 
this  upon  defign,  he  fliould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
in  the  world;  but  fince  providence  and  neceffity  had 
46  call  them  upon  it,  he  fliould  pray  God  to  blefs  their  coun- 
44  cils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
44  them  counfel."  But  not  long  after  he  was:  for,  being  Hift.«#i*- 
a  great  pretender  to  enthufiafms  and  revelations,  he  told  6eva^tmer» 
them,  that  as  he  was  praying  for  a  bleffing  from  God  on  his  vuutu+*** 
undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priiline  majefty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not 
fpeak  one  word  more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer, 
that  God  had  reje&ed  him  from  being  king.  Many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life  ; 
and  fome  of  the  paflages  relating  to  them  are  curious  and 
worth  notice.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable,  as  it  greatly 
illuftrates  the  chara&er  of  the  man,  we  think  it  neceflary 
to  relate ;  and  that  is,  the  tranfa£lion  between  the  lieutenant 
general  and  a  couftn  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates.  This  gentleman  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  England,  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  army;  and  that  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant  general,  jthe  latter  made  ufe  of  thjs  expreffion, 
44  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world ;" 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  "  But 
"  this,  coufin,  fliall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  re-«*l*^ 
turning  to  Holland  foon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  bep*  53* 
truth,  that  the  lieutenant  general  had  a  great  refpe<5l  for  the 
king.  When  therefore  the  news  of  the  king's  trial  reached 
Holland,  he  was  fent  over  with  letters  credential  from  the 
Hates,  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  fignet, 
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and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  ftates* 
fpr  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he  Would 
now  fave  his  majefty's  life.     The  colonel  went  dirc&iy  to 
his  kinfman's   houfe,  who  was  fo  retired    and  (but  up  in 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at 
home,  that   it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained    ad- 
mittance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  was*.     Having  mu- 
tually faluted    each  other,  the  colonel  defired  to  fpeak  a 
few  words  with   him  in   private;   and  began  with  much 
freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  fad  then 
about  to  be  committed,  and  with   what  deteftation  it  was 
looked  upon  abroad :  telling  him,  that  "  of  all  men  living 
*'  he  could  never  have  imagined,  he  would  have  had  any 
**  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much 
4f  for  the  king."     To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  "  It  was 
"  not  he,  but  the  army ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome 
*c  fuch  words,  yet  now  times  were  akered,  and  providence 
**  feemed  to  order  things  otherwife."    And  it  is  faid   he 
added,  that  "  he  had  prayed  and  failed  for  the  king,  but 
**  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to  him.**    Upon  this 
the  colonel   ftepped  a  little  hack,  and  fuddenly  {hut  the 
door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  lie  was  going  to  be 
aflaffinated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  faid  to  him,  "  Coufin, 
**  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  words  :    fee  here,  it  is  now 
**  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
44  family,  relations,   and  pofterity  happy  and    honourable 
**  for  ever ;  otherwife,  as  they  cnanged  their  name  before 
"  from  Williams  to  Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition 
M  in  the  family,  fo  now  they  muft  be  forced  to  change  it 
"  again :  for  tnis  fad  will  bring  fuch  an   ignominy  upon 
**  the  whole  generation   of  them,  as  no  time  will  be  able 
*'  to  deface."    At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little,  and  then 
laid,  "  I  defire  you  will  give    me    till  night  to    confider 
**  of  it  5  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till 
<c  you  hear  from  me."    The  colonel  did  accordingly  j  and 
about  one  in  the  morning,  a  meflenger  came  to  tell  him, 
*'  He  might  go  to  reft,  and  expe&  00  other  anfwer  to 
iC  carry  to  the  jprince  j    for  the  council  of  officers  had 
"  been  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done  the  fame,  and 
"  it  was  refolved  by  them  all,  that  the  king  muft  die." 

The  government  being  now  intirely  changed,  for  in  five 
days  after  the  king's  death,  the  houie  of  lords  was  voted 
ufelefs,  it  became  neceffary  to  think  of  fome  expedient  for 
managing  the  executive  power  j  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
folved  to  fet  up  a  council  of  ftate,  of  which  John  Bradihaw 

was 
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WaS  president  J  and  lieutenant  general  Cromwell  a  f>rlifct". 
£al    member.     But  before   he  had  well  taken  pofleilion  of 
this  new  dignity,,  he  was  again  called  to  aftion ;  and  that 
too  as  brifk,  and  at  leaft  as  hazardous,  as  any  in   which 
he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.     The   perfons  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  6f  the  army  he  commanded  ;  which,  being 
diflatisficd  on.fome  account  or  other,  fet  forth  their   fen* 
tirricnts  by  way  of  remonftrrince*  preftntcd  td  the  general. 
For  this  high    offence  they   were  feizefl*  and  tried  by  & 
«ourt  martial,    and   feritenced   to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
their  horfes    tails,  at  the  head   of  their-  refpe&ive   corps, 
"with  a  paper,  expreffing  their  crime,  fixed  oh  their  breaftsi 
after  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads} 
and  themfelves  cafhiered;  every  circurriftahce  of  which  was. 
ftri&ly  executed,  upon  the  6th  of  March,  in  Great  Palace 
Yard.     This  fcrved  only  to  raiffe  tHe  flarhe  higher :  for  fe-  Whitiocfc^ 
veral  regiments  of  horfe,  and  among  the  reft  Cromwell's,*  P*  3*6* 
mutinied,  put  white  cockades  In  their  hats*  and  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ;   where  Cromwell    appeared,  when 
he  was  leaft  fufpe&ed*  and  brought  wilh  him  fome  regi- 
ments quartered  at   a  diftance,  that   he  could  depend  on; 
Here,  without  any  previous  expoftulations,  he  with   twd 
regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment  of  the  muti- 
heers,  and  calling  four  men  by  name  out  of  their  ranks* 
obliged  them  to  caft  dice  fof  their  lives ;   and  thofe  two 
which  efcaped  were  ordered  to  (hoot  the  others*  which  they 
did :  upon  which  the  fame  fpe&ators  of  the  tragedy  thought! 
fit  to  flip  their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to 
fecure  therrtfelves  by  a  fubmiiKon.  '  The  fame  fpirit  of  mu-  Flafdluify 
flnying  broke  out    in  another  regiment  of  horfe;  but  itP**^ 
was  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of  it 
£unifhcd.     After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went*  firft*  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doftors  in  the  civil  law}  and  from^^*, 
thence  to  London,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  fafti.  *ol.  ii* 
By  the  city*  and  had  prefents  dr  great  value  when  they  tookc»  3'' 
leave.     At  this  time  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fub-  whitlocke* 
dued:   the  Scots  were  discontented,  but  not  in  arms}  foP-4*6' 
that  Irehuld  became  the  principal  object  of  the  parliament's 
care,  fince  in  that  Ifland,-  of  three  parties  which  had  been 
for  many  years  fhedding  each  other's  blood >  their  own  was 

{he  weakefti     In  the  month    of  Auguft    therefore  1649, 
Jromwell  embarked  with  an  arrfty  for  Ireland *  where   his 
fuccefles*  as  in  Englaiidj  were*  attended  with  fo  ftw  disap- 
pointments, that,  by  the  month  of  June  1650,  he  had  in  3 
manner  fubdued  it.     Then  his  prefence   was  required  id 
•  .Vol 4  III «  Mm  £n° label, 
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and  friends  ;   that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their  own 
cognizance,  by  which  the  fubje&  loft  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  held  his  property  but  by  a  precarious  tenure  ;    that,  all 
this  confidered,   they   had   fought  themfelves  into   a  worfe 
condition ;  and  that,  inftead  of  a  monarch  with   a   prero- 
.  gative  royal,  they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made    laws 
and  broke  them  at  their  pleafure ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  was  Very  fenfible  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it   with 
great  reluctancy ;  that  they  too  had  great  difputes   among 
themfelves ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  thofc  mif- 
chiefs  broke  out  into  a  new  flame.     Whitlocke  very  readily* 
agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed  both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged,  that,  notwithftanding  he  was  ac- 
quainted .  with  the  difeafes  of  the  commonwealth,  he   was 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.     "  What, 
"  faid  Cromwell,  if  a  man  mould  take  upon  himfelf  to  be 
'**  king?"  Whidocke  replied  by  fhewing  him,  that  he  would 
get  nothing  by  it,  that  he   had   more   power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had,  and  that  by  aflkming   the   name 
'  he  might  run  a  great  hazard  of  lofing  the  thing.   Cromwell 
then  prefled  to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon 
♦which  Whitlocke  propofed  compromifing  matters  with  Charles 
Stuart :  the  debating  of  which  Cromwell   declined,  as   an 
ibid.  p.  516.  affair  of  much  difficulty.     Cromwell  had  many  converiations 
of  this  fort  with  the  moft  intelligent  of  all  parties  ;  but   we 
.will  only  relate  one  more,  which  is  grounded  on  good  au- 
thority,   having    been  often  related  by  mr.  Henry  Ner3, 
a  celebrated  politician,  and  once   a  member  of  the  council 
.offtate.     He  was   wont   to   tell  it  thus:  That  Cromwell 
upon  this   great  occafion  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city 
divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confeience  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  advice.     Among   thefe  was  the  leading 
mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  projcS  of  Crom- 
well's fingle   government,  and  offered  to  prove  it  both  un- 
lawful and  impracticable.     Cromwell  anfwered  readily  upon 
the  firft  head  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  being  the  fupreme  law.     "  But,  fays  he,  pray  mr. 
"  Calamy,  why  impracticable  ?"    Calamy  replied,  oh,  *tis 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft 
you.     "  Very  well,   fays  Cromwell ;  but  what  if  I  mould 
Life  of  Hem 4<  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  into  the  tenth  man's 
Nevit,cf<i;    ««  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  bufmefs?" 
P-  3*  All   this,  notwithftanding  he  behaved  in  publick  with 

great  decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men,  he  was 
contriving  to  remove.    The  whole  winter  of  the  year  1652 

was 
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*was  fpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides ;  by  the 
friends  of  the  parliament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  au- 
thority, by  their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  .fuch  a  fi- 
tuation,  as  to  render  the  neceffity  of  diflblving  that  affem^ 
bly  univerfally  apparent.  On  the  19th  of  April  1653,  he 
called  a  council  of  officers  once  more  to  debate  this  point; 
in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had  alio  fome  oppo- 
nents, who  infinuated,  that  what  he  did  proceeded  from 
felf-intereft  and  ambition.  Major  general  Harriibn,  a  zea- 
lous fanatick,  but  abfokitely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  allured 
the  aflembly,  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  that  u  the  lord 
"  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  govern - 
*4  ment  of  Jefus  and  his  faints  ;"  to  which  major  Streatef 
briftly  returned,  that  "  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly, 
<c  for  if  it  was  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come  too  late."£ ,z6,  ' 
Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourned  the  meeting  till  the  next  " 
morning,  when  a  new  point  was  ftarted,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  for  the  houfe  and  the  array,  to  appoint 
twenty  perfons  of  a  fide,  to  be  intrufted  with  the  fupreme 
power?  in  the  midft  of  this  difpute  advice  came,  that  the 
houfe  had  under  conflagration  their  own  diffolution;  and 
upon  this,  fuch  as  were  members  withdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  proniote  that  deirrn.  But  in  reality  the  parlia- 
ment had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfeJves  to  the  5th 
of  November  in  the  next  year,  propofing  in  the  mean  time 
to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  election:..  Cromwell,  informedWhitlocke, 
-what  the  houfe  was;  upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  theP*  SH* 
council,  and  marched  diredrJv  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
loldiers  to  Wefhninfter.  Thf.n  placing  fome  of  then:  at 
the  doer,  fome  in  the  lobby,  am!  others  on  the  flairs,  he 
went  into  the  houfe;  ana,  addrdling  himfelf  firft  to  his 
friend  fir  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do 
that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
had.  earneftly  with  tears  prayed  to  God  againft ;  nay,  that 
*'  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there 
44  was  a  neceffity  laid  upon  him  therein,  in  order  tc  the 
"  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Then  he  fatFUgclIum, 
down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome  time  on  the  fo  e-p.**9« 
mentioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major  general  Har- 
rifon,  who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houft,  to  come  to 
kirn,  he  told  him,  that  "  He  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for 
44  a  diflblution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  n."  Har- 
fifon  anfwered,  fir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous, 
therefore  I  defire  you  ferioufly  to  confider  of  it,  before  you 
fngage  in  it.  "  You  (ay  well,"  replied  Cromwell;  "and 
#  M  m  3  thereupon 
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thereupon  fat  ftill  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
the  queftion  being  put  for  pafling  the  faid  bill,  he  declared 
again  to  Harrifon,  <f  This  is  the  time,  I  muft  do  it:*9  and 
fo  fending  up  of  a  f add  en,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the 
chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  *«  that  they  had  fat  long  enough, 
"  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  j  that  fomeof  them  were 
"  whoremaners,  others  drunkards,  others  corrupt  and  un- 
<c  juft  men,  and  fcandalousto  the  profeffion  of  the  gofpel  j 
"  that  it  was  not  fit,  they  fhould  jit  as  a  parliament  any 

W^»P«4S7*CC  t°n>gzri  an('  therefore  he  muft  defire  them  to  go  away.** 
He  charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  publick  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion.  When  fome  of  the  members  began 
to  (peak,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  faid, 
"  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating :"  then 
walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  "  You  an 
*4  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  parliament ;"  and  ftaxnp? 
ing  with  his  feet,  he    bid  them  for  fliame  be  gone,  and 

|bi4?  give  place  to  honefter  men.    Upon   this  fignal   the  fol- 

diers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them  take 
away  that  bauble,  meaning  the  mace  ;  and  Harrifon  taking 
the  fpeaker  by  the  hand,  he  came  down.  Then  Crom- 
well, addreffing  himfelf  again  to  the  members,  who  were 
about  a  hundred,  faid,  "  i  is  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
"  this ;  for  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he 
**  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this 
*'  work."  And  then  feizing  on  all  their  papers,  he  or* 
dered  the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfe  cleared  of  all  members ; 
and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away 
to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council  of  officers  ftill 
afiembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate :  uppn  which 
he  told  them  roundly,  "  they  need  trouble  themfelves  no 
*<  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  itf"  Done  what,  re- 
plied colonel  Okey,  who  was  none  of  his  creature ;  and, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expoftulated  the  pojnt  warmly*  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  pf  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and 
badges  of  flavery,  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to 
be  Went,  and  to  wait  for  the  conclufton  of  this  affair.     In 

V*Hj*m*  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the 
majors  general  Lambert  and  rjarrifon,  went  to  fhe  council 
of  ftate,  and  finding  them  fitting,  addrefled  them  in  the 
following  terms :  4*  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  a» 
**  private  perfohs,  you  fhall  not  be  difturbed,  but  if  as  a 
' *  council  of  ftate,  thjs  is  no  place  •  for  y6u.    And  fiir* 

f*  you 
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cc  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe  this 
**  morning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diffolved," 
Serjeant  Bradfliaw  boldly  anfwered,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard 
what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before 
many  hours  all  England  will  heair  it.  But,  fir,  you 
are  miitaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  diffolved, 
for  no  power  under  heaven  can  dHfolve  them  but  them- 
felves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that."  Some 
others  aKb  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the  council  find- 
ing themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all  quietly  de-  v<JJy  * 
parted.  4« i.  #  p# 

The  true  reafon  why  genera}  Cromwell  difmified  in  this 
manner  this  council  of  rate  was,  becaufe  he  intended  to 
have  another  of  his  own  framing  ;  thefe,   as  they  derived 
their  authority  from,  being  men  entirely  devoted  to  the 
parliament.     He  now  projected  fiich  meafures,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  moft  proper,  "for  the  fupport  of  that  great  au-# 
thority  which  he  had  attained.     He  continued  for  a  few 
days  to  direct  all  things  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
officers  ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was  called, 
by  virtue  of  letters  or  warrants   under  the  lord  general's 
hand.    But  this  confirming  chiefly  of  fifth   monarchy  and   • 
other  madmen,  foon  diflblved  of  rtfelf ;  and  then  the  power 
returned  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whence  it  came. 
General  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the 
houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign  of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one 
Moyer  in  the  foeaker's  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  ; 
but  they  were  won  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.  White  afking  them  what  they  did  there,  they  told 
him,  they  were  feeking  the  Lord  ;  to  wnich  he  replied,  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  Lord  had  not  been  Ibught  there  many 
years,  and  fo  turned  them  fairly  out  of  doors*    The  fcene  Fi*geKu™» 
thus  changed,  the  fapreme  power  was  faid   to  be  in  th*p  ,J9% 
council  or  officers  again;  and  they  veryfpeedily  refolved, 
that  the  lord  general,  with  a  fele&  council,  mould  have  the 
adminiftration  of  publick  affairs,  upon  the  terms  contained 
in  a  paper,  intided,  n  The  inftrument  of  government;" 
and  that  his  excellency  fhould  be  protestor   of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland,  and  have 
the  title  of  highnels.     Accordingly  he  was  inverted  there- 
with, on  the  1 6tb  of  December  1653,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  Weftminfter  hall,  with  great  folemnity ;  and  thus? 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  aflumed  the  Sovereign  power, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity.     When 
he  had  thus   reduced  the  government  into  fome  order  at 

M  m  4  leaft 
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lead,  he   proceed  very  wifely  and  warily;  appointed  a 
privy  council,  in  which  there  were  feveral  great  and  worthy 
men,  who  be  knew  would  either  not  aft  at  all,   or  not 
laft  very  long  with  him  :  but  their  names  giving  a  GukSHoji 
.  for  the  prefent,  h*  proceeded,  with  the  advice  of  as  many 
bf  them  as  attended,  to  make  feveral  ordinances  that  were 
neceffary,  as  alio  to  difpofe  matters,  for  the  holding  a  new 
parliament,     lie  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  fettlement  of 
•the  publick  affairs,  both   foreign  and  domeftick  ;  he  con- 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  ftates  of  Hplland  and  Sweden ;  he 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanding  all  that    had 
pafled  betweeh  'the  parliament  and  him,   tp  accept  of  a 
peace  upon  his  terms  5  and  adjufted  matters  with  France^ 
though  not  without  fome  difficulty.     As  to  home  affairs,  he 
iilled  the  cpurts  in  \Veftmuifter  hall  with  very  able  judges  5 
and  directed  the  lawyers  themfelves  to  ijiake  fuch  correc- 
tions in  the  practice  of  their  profeflion,  as  might  free  them 
from   publick  odiurn.     The  fame   moderation  he  pradifed 
in  church '  matters  j  profeffing  an  unalterable  refolution  to 
maintain  liberty  of  confeience,     He  gave  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  genera]  Monk,  and  fent   his 
'    fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland,  .  By  an  ordinance  dated  April 
the  1 2th  1  $54,  he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  die 
jiumber  of  reprefentatives  for  the  latter  at  thirty  ;  and  (boa 
ftfter  he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affe&ed  to  (hew  great 
$eal  for  jufticc,  in  caufing  the  brother  of  the  ambaitador 
from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for    murder ;  which  he  did 
vpon  the  zoth  of  Julyj  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  application 
to  prevent  it, 

1  But,  notwithftandjng  all  the  pains  which  the  protedor 
took  to  gain  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  he  found  a  great 
fpirit  rifing  againft  him  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  his 
government  fo  cramped  for  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
iinder  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  calling  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  ne  had  prefcribed  in  The  inftru- 
ment  of  government.  He  fixed  upon  the  3d  of  September 
for  the  day,  on  which  they  were  to  aflemble,  efteeming  it 
.particularly  fortunate  to  him  j  and  to  this  he  peremptorily 
adhered,  though  it  happene4  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hear- 
ing a  fermon  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  to  which  the  proteftor 
went  in  very  great  date.  He  received  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  painted  chamber,  where,  in  a  yefy  long  fpeech 
Jie  gave  them  a  large  account  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, whicji  he  had  thought  fit  to  eftablilh,  the  ends 
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.  Ije  propofed,  and  the  means  he  had  ufed  to  compafs  thofc 
ends,   &c.  when  they  came  to  the  houfe,  they  fell  to"  de- 
bating, whether  the  "fupreme  legiflative  power  of  the  king- 
"  dom  fliould  be  in  a  fingle  perfon,  or  a  parliament ;  which 
alarming   the   proteftor,    who  found  himfelf  in  danger  of 
being  depofed  by  A  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he  caufed  a 
guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  oh  the  12th  of  the  fame  month, 
"to  prevent  their  going  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  then 
fent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them 
a  very  (harp  rebuke,  nor  did  he  permit  any  to  go  into  the 
houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  protector  and  his  government.     While  this  par-LudWi 
liament  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  the  pro*  memoirs. 
te£kor.     He  had  received  a  fet  of  Friezland  horfes  from  the  vo,»  "•  ?• 
'duke  of  Holftein  as   a  prefent ;  and  would  needs  drive  his  *00" 
'fecrctary  Thurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round 
Hyde  Park.     But  the  horfes,  proving  as  ungovernable    as 
the  parliament,  threw  his  highnefs  out  of  the  box ;  and  in 
his  fall  One  of  his  pocket  piftols  went  off,  notwithftanding 
which  he  efcaped,  without  either  wound  or  broken  bones.  jya#  ©,  cdi. 
By  the  inflrument  of  government  the  parliament  was  to  fit 
five  months,  which  the  protector  took  the  liberty  of  com* 
puting  by  his  foldiers  almanack,  thefe  months  confifted  of 
twenty  eight  days   only ;  and  finding  they  were  about  to 
take  away  his  power,  and  would  give,  him  no  money,  he  on 
fthe  23d  of  January  fent  for  them  once  more  into  tne  paint* 
ed  chamber,,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  diflblv- 
ed  them.     We  (hall  clofe  the  account  of  this  year,  with 
mentioning  die  death  of  the  protector's  mother,  which  hap- 
pened upon  the   1 8th  of  November  1654.     She  lived  with 
Tiim  at  Whitehall,  fhared  in  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  but 
enjoyed  it  not.     Though  (he  troubled  him  but  little  with 
her  rcmonftrances,  yet  her  fears  were  fo  ftrong,  that  (be 
'could  not  believe  he  was  fafe,  if  (he  did  not  fee  him  twice 
a  day  j  and,  if  by  accident  (he  heard  a  piftol  at  any  time 
difchar*ed,  (he  could  not  help  crying  out,  my  fon  is  (hot.HettlT* 
The  protcQor  caufed  her  remains  to  be  interred  in  king  chronicle, 
Henry  the  VH's  chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey ;   but  this  P*  3*$« 
was  contrary  to  her  defire,  for  (he  eafily  forefaw  that  theyLodjow,f 
would  never  reft  in  peace  there.  memoir*. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1655  proved  but  cloudy:  the**|.  H.  p, 
diflblution  of  the  parliament  ftirred  all  the  ill  blood  in  the488, 
kingdom,  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  at  once  befet  with  con- 
fpiracies  on   all  fides,  and  by  all  parties ;  but  he  had  the 
food  luck  to  difcovef  them,  tefore  they  could  be  executed, 
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Ufpon  the  13th  of  February,  he  went  to  Guild-hall;  and 
declared,  that  the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  formed 
defigns  againft  bis  perfon.  Of  the  former,  major  John  Wild- 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized, 
while  penning  a  paper,  intitled,  A  declaration  of  the  peo- 

Fbgellum,  pfe  of  England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,   efq; 

''  and  fome  other  violent  men  of  that  party  he  imprifbned, 

but  was  afraid  of  doing  more.  As  to  the  royalifts,  he 
fuffered  them  to  go  on  a  little ;  for,  by  the  help  of  one 
Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court  of  king  Charles 
II.  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  projects,  as  to 
put  theipfelves  upon  iuch  meafures,  as  entirely  defeated 
them*  And  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  infurre&ion, 
which  broke  out  at  Salifbury,  where  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Cromwell's  judges  feized;  which  a£t  of  open 
force  left  no  doubt  with  the  publick,  that  there  were  de- 
figns againft  the  protector.  For  this  infurre£Hon  fevers] 
perfons  fufTered  death ;  and  from  hence  the  protedor,  who 
had  hitherto  (hewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as  a  lawful 
prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay  afide  his  difpofttion,  and 
no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  autho- 
rity in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.  In  the  fpring  of 
this  year  was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedi- 
tion, by  which  the  prote&or  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  opaniih  Weft  Indies ;  where,  though  his  forces  did 
not  fucceed  in  their  main  defign,  yet  they  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  whicn  has  remained 
.  ever  fince  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Britifh  crown.  The 
alliance,  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown 
of  France,  was  figned  November  the  24th  1655,  and  pro- 
claimed the  28th  of  the  fame  month ;  by  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  Cromwell  ihould  fend  over  a  body  of  Englift 
troops,  to  a&  in  conjun&ion  with  the  French  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  king  fhould  oblige  the  royal  family  to 
quit  his  dominions.  The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  over 
an  arnbaftador  to  compliment  the  proteftor.  He  was  moft 
gracioufly  received ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftini 
ne  judged  proper  to  avoid.  The  glorious  fuccefles  of  ad- 
miral Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  Aims 
he  recovered  from  feveral  powers,  for  depredations  com- 
mitted by  their  fubje&s  on  the  Englifh  trade,  did  much 
honour  to  the  protestor's  government  3  and,  to  conclude 
{£*?  tranfe&ioiu  of  this  year,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  how 
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fmicb  foever  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation 
at  this  time  was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  fhot  for  correfponding  with  Thur- 
loe,  was  moft  effe&ually  repaired  by  the  affiftance  he  received 
from  a  perfon  of  fuperior  character  who  was  chancellor 
Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
joioft  adive  and  determined  royalifts  in  England.     Though 
the  war  with  Spain  under  Blake's  management  had  brought 
£wo  millions  of  money  to  the  protestor's  coffer,    yet  he 
ftill  felt  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament 
could  fupply ;  and  having  concerted  more  effe&ual  methods, 
as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had  been 
pradifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  aflem- 
blyon  the  19th  of  September  1656.     It  met  accordingly; 
but  with  a  guard  pofted  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fuftered 
none  to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them, 
by  which  many  were  excluded.    The  parliament  however 
chofe  a  fpeaker,  pafled  an  aft  for  difannulling  the  king's  tide, 
another  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral 
money  bills :  for  all  which  the  prote&or  gave  them  his  moft 
gracious  thanks.    About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  Whitfake't 
-was  either  difcovered  or  invented,    for  which  one  Miles  l0c"10rial,» 
Sindercombe  was  condemned;  but  he  difappointed  the  pro-p*   *3* 
te£tor,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
executed*  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1657,  it  plainly  appeared 
what  the  proteftor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement  of 
the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of  **  the 
**  humble  petition  and  advice  :'*  in  which  there  was  a  blank 
for  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftablifhing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
name  of  the  other  houfe,  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light ;  ibid.  p.  657, 
for  one  alderman  Pack,   a  forward,  time-ferving,  money- 
getting  fellow,  and  deep  in  all  the  jobbs  of  the  govern- 
ment, moved  that  the  firft  blank  migrjt  be  filled  with  the 
\firord  king.     This  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army  mem- 
bers ;  but  at  length,  after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as 
the  claufe  impowering  him  to  make  fomething  like  lords; 
and  in  thi$  form  the  petition  was  prcfented  to  his  higbne fs, 
who  defired   fome*  time    to  connder  before  he  gave    his  Heath's 
jOifwer.     The  prote&or  would  have  been  glad  to  have  hadchronidt^ 
the  king&iip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome  of  his*8** 
beft  friends  and  neareft  relations  averfe  to  it ;  and  carried E*enchu# 
fbeir  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  promote  a  petition  from  the  ar-motuum 

my  *c*  P*  * '» 
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my  >to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined  Cromwell 
to  refufe  that  honour,  which  he  had  been  fo  long  locking ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1657,  he  told  them 
in  the  banquetting  houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a   good 

Heath,  p,    confcicnce  accept  the  government  under  the  title  of  king. 

3*9.  The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 

his  former  title  of  prote&or ;  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  away, 
refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingly 
performed,  on  the  26th  of  June  1657,  in  Weftminfrer  hall, 

Whitlocke  w'^  *"  tne  PomP  anc*  folemnity  of  a   coronation.      After 

f,  661.  '  this  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January 
following,  in  order  to  give  the  protector  time  to  regulate  all 
things  according  to  the  new  fyftcm ;  with  a  view  to  which 
he  fummoned  his  two  fons,  with  many  other  peribns,  to 
take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.  This  year  Cromwell 
was  extremely  difconcerted  with  a  fmall  treatife,  which  cap- 
tain Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  publiihtd 
with  this  title,  Killing  no  murder :  in  which  was  fhewn 
fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  derive 
protection  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thenceforwards  believed 

FbfeUua,  himfelf  in  continual  danger. 

if*  185.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  he  pleafed  himfelf 

with  the  hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  affembly, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  ancient  parliaments  of  England; 
3nd  accordingly  purfuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  com- 
mons met  on  the  20th  of  January,  as  the  other  houfe  alfo 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  hTued  by  the  lord 

f>rotector.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,'  and  began  his 
peech  with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  the 
"  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
**  mons,  &c."  All  this  ferved  only  to  fliew,  that  in  military 
force  and  nothing  elfe,  his  adminifrration  was  founded :  for 
in  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume  their 
feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  afligned  5  fecondly  the  houfe 
of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  ia 
the  other  houfe  3  and  thirdly,  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothing 
by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftem 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces  ;  and  this  occa- 
fioned  the  proteflor  to  come,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
and  to  xfiflblve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  {peech  and 
L  forrow  of  heart:  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  regular  cfta? 

Whitlocke,  blifhmcnt  was  a  thing  impracticable.     Some  farther  defigas 
p.  672/      againft  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavahes 
only,  but  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  alfo.    With  the  latter 
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the  prote&or  was  obliged  to  obferve  Come  meafures  ;  the  for-* 
-*ner  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court  of  juftice.     By  the 
fentence  of  that  court  dr.  Hcwett,  a  reverend  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  fuffered  death  for  contumacy,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1658;  having  refufed  to  plead  or  to  own  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  court.     On 'the  fixth  of  Auguft  following, 
the    proteclor's    favourite    daughter,    mrs.  Claypole,    died, 
-which  affefted  him  greatly  on  more  accounts  than  one.     For 
her  illnefs,  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her  mind  not  a 
little;  and  in  her  deliriums  fhe  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
-him  for  his  cruelties,  and  more  efpecially  for  the  death  of 
dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  fhe  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
tunate interceflions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time, 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon ;  for  he  found  a  general  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the   nation,  a   fignal  difaffe£Hon  in  the 
army,    and  a  great   increafe  of  the    influence  of  the    re- 
publicans,  to  whom  fome  of  his  relations,    and  even   his 
*  wife,  inclined  :  fo  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  to  expeft.     Thefe  cares  having  long  tormented  his 
mind,  at  laft  affe&ed  his  body ;  fo  that  while  at  Hampton 
•Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  which  foon  degene- 
rated into  a  tertian  ague.     For  about  a  week  this  diforder 
continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that 
every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
his    five    phyncians    coming  to  wait   upon   him,    one  of 
them  having  felt  his  pulfe  faid,  that  it  intermitted.     At  this, 
being  fomewhat  fuiprifed,   he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
fweat,  and  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpeft 
to  hfe  private  affairs.  EachanT* 

It  is  impoffible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  laft  ficknefs,  *»**.  ©f  feag. 
than  that  given  by  dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyfician.     After p'  734# 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  making  his  private  will,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
ficians  came  to  vifit  him,  he  aflced  him,  ic  why  he  looked 
c*  fo  fad  ?**  and,  when  anfwer  was  made,  that  lo  it  became  Bites  E!«a- 
any  one,  who  had  the  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  chin  mom- 
upon  him,  "  Ye  phyftcians,  faid  he,  think  I  (hall  die:  I«»*P'M'- 
4<  tell  you,  I  (hall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure  of  it.     Dop**34' 
"  not  you  think,  faid  he  to  the  phyftcian  looking  more  at- 
u  tentively  at  him  on  thefe  words  ;  do  not  think  that  I  am 
4<  mad :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds,  than 
?•  Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnifti  you  with.     God  al- 
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"  mighty  bimfclf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  prayer? 
c<  alone)  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe,  who  entertain  a 
"  ftrifter  commerce  and  greater   intereft  with  him.     Go 
<e  on  chearfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your  looks  ;  and 
u  deal  with  me  as  .you  would  do  with  a  ferving  man.      Ye 
"  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
"  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  God  is  fax 
u  more  above  nature.       He  was  then  deured  to  take  his 
reft,  becaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  greateft  part  of  the  night; 
and  this  phyfician  left  him.     But  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another;  to  whom*  (aid 
he,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  light  headed.     Then  re- 
plied the  other,  you  are  certainty  a  ftranger  in  this  houft. 
Do  not  you  know  what  was  done  laft  night  ?  the  chaplains, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  difperfed  into   feverai 
parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  for  his  health  ;  and 
nave  brought  this  anfwer,  he  flball  recover.    Nay  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  publick  faft  being  for 
his  fake  kept  at  Hampton  Court,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray 
to  God  for   his  health,    as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery ;    and  they  repeated  the  feme  at 
Whitehall.     Thefe  oracles    of  the  faints  were  the  caufe, 
that  the  phyficians  (pake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.     Being 
removed  to  London,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  le- 
thargick,  then  delirious :  from  whence  recovering  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  give  any  diftinft  dire#ions  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  publick  affairs,  he  died  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber 1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  fifty  nine  years  and 
four  months.      A  little  before   his   death,    the   phyficians 
awaked  the  privy  council,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  he  was 
in ;  and  at  an  appointed  time  they  came  to  advife  him,  that 
he  Would  name  his  fucceifor.     But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he 
anfwered  out  of  purpofe,  they  again  aiked  htm,  if  he  did 
not  name  Richard  his  elded  (on  for  his  fucceflbr ;  to  which 
he  anfwered,  yes.     Then  being  aiked  where  his  will  was, 
which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it   in   his  clofet  and  other 
places  j  but  in  vain ;  for  he  had  either  burnt  it,  or  fomebody 
had  ftole  it.    Jt  has  been  imagined  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation.     Dr< 
Bates  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder.     "  His 
body  being  opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed 
to  be  over  charged ;   in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  in* 
"  flamed ;  but  in  the  natural,  the  fource  of  the  diftemper  ap» 
<«  peared ;  the  fpleen,  though  found  to  the  eye,  being  within 
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c<  filled  with  matter  like  to  the  lees  of  oil.    Nor  was  that 
<c  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe,  he  had  for  a  long  time  been 
fubje&  to ;   fince,  for  at  leaft  thirty  years,   he  had  at 
times  complained  of  hypocondriacal  inaifpofitions.  Though 
€C  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  rilled  with  (pices, 
c<  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear  cloth,  put  ftrft  into  a  coffin  of 
<(  lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 
€C  through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  neqeflfay  of  interring  it 
c<  before  the  folemnity  of  the  funeral."    A  very  pompom  Bate*,  ibid. 
funqral  was  ordered  at  the  publick  expence,  and  performed  P*  ***• 
from  Somerfct  houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 
iuperior  to  any,  that  has  been  beftowed  upon  crowned  heads* 
Some  have  related,  that  his  body  w*s,  by  his  own  particular  * 

order,  fecretly  buried  in  Nafeby  field ;  others  that  it  was 
wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  < 
to  prevent  any  infult  that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it& 
But  it  feems  out  of  all  doubt,  that  his  body  was  interred  at 
Weftminfter,  from  the  following  account  of  what  palled  upon 
the  order  to  difinter  him  after  the  reparation.  "  la  the 
"  middle  ifle  of  Henry  the  VIFs  chapel,  as  the  author  of  the 
"  complete  hiftory  of  England  tells  us,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  a  ibid,  vol.ifi. 
"  vault,  was  found  his  corps.  In  the  infide  of  whofe  coffin,  p.  **$. 
<c  and  upon  the  breaft  of  the  corps,  was  laid  a  copper  plate 
"  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin  cafe  of  lead  :  on  the  fide 
<(  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of  England)  impaled  with 
"  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  reverfe  the  following  1«- 
"  eenda :  Oliverius  prote&or  reipublicae  AngHae,  Scotiae,  & 
"  Hiberniae,  natus  25  April,  I5g9,inauffuratus  16  Decembris 
4C  1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ann.  1658.    Hie  fitus  eft/* 

As  odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  had  .generally  been,  yet- 
many  marks  of  publick  approbation  were  beftowed  upon  hb 
memory,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  poems  of  Waller,  Sprat,  and 
Dryden ;  which,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change  their 
fentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  always  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  man.    In  his  life  time  his  actions  had  been  celebrated  by 
feveral  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary 
Milton  at  home  j  and  with  thefe  panegyricks  r^e  feems  not 
to  have  been  difpleafed;  for,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he 
was  very  defirous  to  engage  a  very  learned  man  to  write  his 
hiftory,  and  offered  considerable  rewards  to  tempt  him  to  it, 
which  however  were  not  accepted.    We  have  indeed  various  AthtMt 
chara fters  of  him  from  various  perfbns,  and  thofe  too  of  va-  Oxon. 
rious  fentiments ;  yet  in  moft  of  thefe  there  feems  to  be  a"*1,  "•  *• 
mixture  or  flattery  of  prejudice.  Such  as  approved  his  actions,4  5* 
knew  not  where  to  flop  their  praifes ;  and  fuch  as  detefted 

them 
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therrt*  Were  as  extravagant  in  their  cenfures.    Thofe  whd 

hated  his  perfon  went  farther  ftill.     Lord  Hollis,  in  his  me- 

tnolrs,  will  hardly  allow  him  great  or  good  qualities;   and 

One  principal  defign  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow's  memoirs 

is  to  reprefent  Cromwell  as  the  vileft  and  wickedeft  of  men. 

Mr.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  other^,  as  well  in  re^ 

fpeft  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  his  aftions 

and  adminiftration  in  the  different  lights  6f  praife  and  cen- 

furej  fo  that  his  performance  may  juftly  bfe  eftcerhed   the 

moft  perfect  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  comparifoh  the  mot 

Cowfcy'i     beautiful i    It  is  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  ftiled  hhfh  a 

*orks,  ▼ol.fortunata  madman:    biit  father  Orleans,    who  relates  this, 

ii.  p.  631.   difljfces  fat  character,  and  would  fubftitute  in  its  place,  thaf 

Revdotioni  of  a  judicious  villain.     Lord  Clarendon  calls  htm  a   brave 

of  England,  wicked  man :  and  bifhop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  <c  his 

p.  i«s«       «  life  and  his  arts  were  exhaufted  together ;  and  that,   if  he 

iC  had  lived  longer,  he  would  fcarcc  have  been  able  to  pre- 

Hift.  of  hif  "  ^crve  ^ls  P°wer«"    But  this  proves  no  more,  than  that  the 
*wn  time*,  biftiop  did  not  difcern,  how  he  could  have  fupported  bis  ad- 
td*  i.p.  7o-miniftration ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Cromwell  would 
not  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means. 

As  to  Cromwell's  publick  way  of  living,   there  v*as    a 

ftrange  kind  of  fplendour  in  his  time  at  Whitehall ;  for  fbme- 

times  his  court  wore  an  air  of  irately  feverity,  at  other  times 

he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink  freely.     He  never  drank 

to  excefs ;    but  only  fo  far  zi  to  hive  an  opportunity  of 

ftagellain,  founding  men'9  thoughts    in    their   unguarded    moments. 

p.  158.       Sometimes  in  the  midft  of  ferious  confultations,  he  ftarted 

into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  the  feafts  .that  were  prepared  for 

perfons  of  the  firft  diftincYion,  were,  by  a  fignal  of  drums 

todlow'i     an<^  to"11111?**8*  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a 

acmoira,     kind  of  madnefs  in  his  mirth,  as  well  as  of  humour  in  his 

toI.  i.  p.     gravity,  arid  much  of  defign  in  all.    Some  have  cbmmended 

**°"  him  for  keeping  up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court  and 

through  the  nation :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they 

mean  by  a  face  of  religion.     This  is  certain,  that  religion. 

never  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time ;  nor  was  he  pleafed 

to  difcover,  which  face  he  liked  beft.     The  prefbyterians  he 

hated  :  the  church  of  England  he  perfecuted  :   againft   the 

papifts  he  made  laws,  but  the  fe&aries  he  indulged.-     Yet 

fome  of  the  prefbyteriah  divines  he  courted  ;  afte&ed  kind- 

nefs  to  a  few  of  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  England  f 

and  entered  into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papifts. 

This  made  fir  Kenelm  Digby  his  favourite,  father  White 

write  in  defence  of  his  government  and  even  of  his  ccnducV 

and 
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*Jifl  die  popifh  primate  of  Ireland,  Rcfly ,  fent  precepts  through  all 
his  province  under  his  leal,  to  pray  for  the  health,  eftablifhment, 
and  prosperity  of  the  prote&or  Cromwell  and  his  govern- 
ment. As  for  the  judges  in  Weftminfter  hall,  he  differed 
g'th  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  Hale* 
:  fet  up  high  courts  of  juftice  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
put  dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  before  one  of  them, 
though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one,  that  fat  there  and 
-was  a  lawyer,  would  give  it  under  hisr  hand,  that  it  was  a 
legal  jurifdi&ion;  and  Whklocke  himfelf  owns,  that  though 
he  was  named  in  the  commiffion  he  would  never  fit,  becaufe 
he  knew  it  wis  not  lawful.  His  majors  general,  while  they  Memorial, 
aded,  fuperfeded  all  law  3  and  the  protestor  himfelf  de»-  p*  673« 
rided  Magna  charta,  fo  much  refpe&ed  by  our  kings.  He 
was  indeed  kind  to  fome  learned  men.  Milton  agd  Marvel 
were  his  fecretaries.  He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubofc, 
as  we  have  obferved,  to  have  wrote  his  hiftory ;  and  have 
taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his  fervice,  for  writing  the 
Leviathan,  probably,  becaufe  in  that  celebrated  Work  power 
is  iirade  the  fource  of  right  and  the  bafis  of  religion :  for 
this  was  indeed  the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftem 
£S  well  as  Hobbes's,  was  intirely  built.  He  gave  the  body 
of  arehbUhop  Ufher  a  publick  funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
yet  he  payed  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family*  For  the  ft"**  We  of 
protestor's  condu£t  with.refpe£k  to  foreign  courts,  it  is  cer-ufter'P,7*t 
tain,  that  he  carried  his  authority  veryftr;  and  perhaps  the 
English  honour  never  flood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden 
paid  great  refpe&  to  Oliver,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for 
heron  the  other  fide,  hung  her  picture  in  his  bedchamber*  which 
the  laughers  in  thofe  tunes  faid,  made  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  the  protedor's  confort,  not  a  little  jealous.  The 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  the  prote&or  treated  very 
haughtily ;  and  obliged  the  ambaflador  of  the  latter  to  come 
upd  fign  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his  bro- 
ther was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  refufed  the  tide  of 
coufin  from  the  French  king,  expe&ing  that  of  brother  ; 
and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical  con- 
juncture, that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendfhip 
with  an  earneftnefs,  that  made  them  both  ridiculous.  Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  afts  of  fubmiffion 
to  Angular,  that  die  Dutch  ftruck  a  medal,  with  the  buft 
Of  Cromwell  and  his  tides  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on 
the  other,  and  Cromwell  thrufting  his  head  in  her  bofom, 
with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backfide  bare,  the  Spanifh 
Vo  l.  Ill*  N  n  ambaflador 
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ambaffadbr  {looping  to  kifs  it,  while  the  French  ambafladdT 
holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thefe  words  infcribed,  Retire 
toi,  Thonneur  apartfent  au  roi  mon  maitre,  that  is,  come 
.         back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  mafter. 
aevmeSaillct     Ve^Y  little  of  Cromwell's  private  life  is  known  ;  he  being 
qui  fe  trou-  towards  f°rty>  when  he  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  oppofing 
not  dam  k^g  pyojecl  for  draining  of  fens.  Yet  fome  there  were,  wh* 
Vr*hU»*  knew  and  underftood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordina- 
chevalieri  •  ry  talents  were  made  known  to  the  world ;  and  in  particular 
Amftefdam.}1is  COufin  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remark* 
able  inftance.     When  things  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of 
mons,  and  mr.  Hampden  and  the  lord  Digby  were  _ 
down  the  parliament  flairs,  and  Cromwell  juft  before  them, 
who  was  known  to  the  latter  only  by  fight :  **  Pray,  laid 
*<  his  lordftiip  to  mr.  Hampden,  who  is  that  man,    for  I 
(<  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeaking  fo  warmly  to 
<c  day  ?  that  floven  replied  mr.  Hampden,  whom  you  fee  be* 
"  fore  us  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech ;  that  floven, 
**  I  fay,  if  we  mould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  kings 
*c  which  God  forbid  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floven  will 
ftulftfMc'i  "  be  the  grcateft  man  in  England."    This  prophecy  which 
memoin,  p.  was  fo  fully  accompliflied,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  fenfe  mr. 
*93'  Hampden  had  of  Cromwell's  indefatigable  diligence  in  pur- 

fuing  whatever  he  undertook  ;  for  this  remarkable  quality  he 
had  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  another  quality,  which 
was  equally  ufeful  to  him  ;  and  that  was  difcerning  die  tern? 
per  of  thofc  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  dealing  with  them  ac- 
cordingly. Before  he  became  commander  in  chief,  he  kept 
up  a  very  high  intimacy  with  the  private  men  ;  taking  great 
pains  to  learn  their  names,  by  which  he  was  fure  to  call 
them ;  fluking  them  by  the  hand,  clapping  them  on  the 
(houlder  5  or,  which  was  peculiar  him,  giving  them  a  flight 
box  on  the  ear ;  which  condefcending  familiarities*  with  the 
paffion  he  exprefled  for  their  intereffe,  gave  him  a  power 
Bates'iElen-eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  He  tried  to  inveigle  the  earl 
chut  mow-  0f  Manchefter,  but  finding  that  impracticable,  he  fell  upon 
«m.  &c.  p.  k im  in  ^  houfe  Qf  commons,  and  procured  his  removal.  He 
carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpect  to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he  knew  that  he  had 
betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Harrifon,  Bradfbaw, 
and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  more 
parts  than  them  all ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry  Vane  with  his 
own  weapons.  In  (hort,  he  knew  men  perfectly,  worked 
them  to  his  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and  which 
is  ttill  more  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  conceived 

that 
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that  they  Were  making  a  tool  of  him.     He  had  a  reach  of  dates'a 
head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft  EJ«nchua 
bodies  of  men.     He  fed  the  refentment  of  the  houfe  of  com-  ™otuum4  *• 
nions  againfl  the  army$  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and 
very  angry  with  him;  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army*  it  was 
upon  a  flea-bitten  nag,  all  of  a  foam*  as  if  he  had  made  his 
efcape  from  that  houfe :  and. in  this  trim,  he  figned  the  en- 
gagement of  Triploe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe 
upon  the  grafs,  and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly* 
He  had  yet  another  faculty  beyond  thefe  ;  and  that  was,  the 
art  of  concealing  his  arts*     Ha  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ire- 
ton,  which  ,was  impofed  upon  the  adjutators,  as  if  founded 
upon  their  inftrudions ;  who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their 
number  to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant  general,  at  his  quarters 
atColchefter.     He  was  in  bed,  when  they  came;  but  they 
demanded  and  had  admittance.     When  they  told  him   theitf 
fpommiffion,  he  aiked  them,  with  the  greateft  rage  and  re* 
fentmcnt  in  his  looks,  how  they  durft  bring  him  papers  from 
the  army  ?  They  faid,  that  paper  contained  the  fenfe  of  the) 
army,  and  they  were  directed  to  do  it.  Are  you  fure  of  that* 
(aid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  countenance  ?  Let  me  fee  it*  He 
fpent  a  long  time  in  reading  it,  and  as  it  feemed  to  them, 
is  reflecting  upon  it :  then  with  a  mild  and  devout  look* 
he  told  them,  it  was  a  moft  juft  thing*  and  he  hoped  that 
God  would  profper  it,  adding*  "  I  will  ftand  by  the  army 
€€  in  thefe  defires  with  my  lire  and  fortune*" 
.  With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe,  joined  to  his  great 
ftill  and  reputation  in  military  affairs,  we  may  eafily  account 
for  all  his  fuccefles*  and  that  prodigious  authority  he  raifed 
himfelf  to*    without    having    recourfe    to    that    contract 
of  hj>  with  the  devil,  which,  as  Eachard  related,  colonel 
Icindfey  was  eye  and  ear  witnefs  to.    In  the  courfe  of  his  life  j^|dA  rf 
he  was  temperate  and  fobfer,  and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  England,  f  • 
fo»     In  his  family  he  (hewed  greatnefs,  but  without  any  di-69** 
hiinution  of  his  authority*    He  was  very  refpe&ful  to  his 
mother,  and  very  tender  towards  his  wife ;  yet  neither  had 
any  influence  over  him.     He  expreflcd  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
Concern  which  the  former  exprefled  for  his  danger*  heard 
"whatever  {he  faid  to  him  patiently*  but  a&ed  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  in  refpecl  to  her  burial,  dire&ly  againft  her  dying 
requeft.    His.  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  proportion  tending 
to  reftore  the  king;  but  he  rejected  it  unmoved*  as  he  had 
fhcwn  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  himfelf  &*  t^itf  if* 
hh  feet,  to  diHuad<?  him  from  taking  the  king's  life.    He  diditftflcuiprf* 
nmt  feem  to  take  amifs  applications  of  the  £ant  kind  from*'*1"  *bo<)i« 

N  n  a  •Uwr^jV*1* 
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other  perfons,  as  from  Whitlocke,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  loft  his  confidence  by  it ;   from  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  whom  he  treated  very  refpe&fully;  and  from  dr. 
Brownrig,   bifhop  of  Exeter,   to  whom  hie  (hewed   moie 
kindnefc  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profidfion. 
Afking  ady ice  once  of  this  prelate,  "  My  advice,  faid  he  to  him, 
"  muft  be  in  the  words  of  the  Godpel :  Render  to  Caefar  the 
€c  things  that  are  Csefar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
Memorial* oi "  Goers :"  to  which  Cromwell  made  no  reply.     He  fhewei 
bi/hop         a  great  refpedt  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  afied- 
Brownrig,    ing  to  be  learned  himfelf.    His  letters  however  are  the  beft 
p'  '    *       testimonies  of  his  parts,  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  exaftly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  written,   and  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
were  add  retted.     A  great  -number  of  them  are  to  be  found  ia 
Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  colle&ions,  as  well  as  in  Rufhwortfc 
and  Whitlocke.    His   publick   fpeeches  were  long*    dark, 
and  perplexed;   and  though  mixed  with  the  cant  of  the 
times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  -{hew  a  fiiperiori- 
ty  of  underftanding*    Several  of  thefe  are  in  Whitlocke'ft 
memorials.    In  his  conversation  he  was  eafy  and  pleaiant, 
stnd  could  unbend  himfelf  without  loiing  his  dignity.     He 
made  an  excellent  choke  in  thofe  he  employed*  but  drafted 
none  of  them  farther  than  was  necefiary.     It  may  hem 
fhange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  character,  there  fhouM 
be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government  or  reli-* 
gion  ;  but  the  real  truth  is  neither  can  be  difoovered  with 
certainty.    We  know,   that  he  hated  a  commonwealth,  awl 
the  premyterians;  but. what  his  fentiments  were  ia  other  re- 
fpe&s,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay.  When  he  reoolle&ed  him- 
felf after  the  follies  of  his  youth,  there,  feems  to)  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  ferious  impreffions  of  reli&ion ;  and  thefe  feem  to 
be  Htry  ftrong  proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tinAured  with 
cnthunafm.    It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe*4iim  a  fknatkk,  ia 
the  time  of  bis  elevation;  ft  were  more  reasonable  to  fuppofe 
him  gradually  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  only 
preferved  the  maik  of  it*  for  the  better  carrying  on  his  de* 
fiens,  and  managing  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
My  lord  Clarendon  mentions  the  protestor's  fpeaking  kindly 
of  bifbops,  as  if  there  was  (bmething  good  in  that  order,  if 
the  drofc  was  fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  was  ia 
Hift.  of  re- earnc&    But.  the  whole  courfe  of  Cromwell's  life  proves  that 
bullion,  p,  he  was  not  at  all  fteady  to  the  form  of  religion,  fuppofing 
*97«  him  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bottom*;  and  there 

feems  to  be  very  little  doubt,  that  t&c  true  meaning  of  thefe 
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words  was,  his  defigft  to  return  to  the  okl  form  of  g*t 
vcmmcnt ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his  great  aim*. 
He  did  not  overturn  the  conftitution  to  leave  it  in  ruins,  but 
to  fet  it  up  again)  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and  thoughBurnet'a 
he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  a  htghhift*  °f  Wf 
conftable,  yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  *o^£?fZL 

fet  the  chaos,  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fandified 
y  the  regal  tide,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parlia- 
ment. 

The  protedor  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  children,  of 
whom  fix  furvived  to  be  men  and  women  3  namely,  Richard^ 
Henry,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances.    Richard  Cram- 
Well  was  born  upon  the  fourth  day  of  O&ober  1626,  and 
died  July  the  13th  17 12  at  Chefliunt  in  Hertfordshire.    Oli- 
ver Cromwell  has  been  cenfured  for  keeping  this  eldeft  fott 
at  a  diftance  from  bufinefs,  and  for  grvtag  him  no  employ- 
ments ;   but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  juft  ground* 
He  married  him  to  a  lady  who  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
He  fuffered  him  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman  $  which 
for  a  time  was  highly  fuitable  to  his  own  intereft,  as  it 
deemed  to  correfpond  with  the  terms  of  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment; and  with  the  diflike,  which  the  proteflorwhen 
firft  fo  called,  had  exprefied  of  hereditary  right.  When  he  had 
afterwards  brought  about  a  change  in  affairs,  he  altered,  at  the 
fame  time,  his  conduct  towards  his  fon;  named  him  the  firft 
lord  in  his  other  houfe ;  refigned  to  him  the  chancellorship 
of  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  honours  he  couku 
His  fecond  fon  Henry,  born  upon  the  20th  of  January  1627, 
he  font  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  raifed  him  gradually  to 
the  poft  of  lord  lieutenant.    Though  in  this  he  feemed  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet  in  reality  he  ufed 
Jrim  more  harihly;  for  though  his  abilities  were  good,  hit 
manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fubmiffion  exemplary,  yet 
he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  al- 
lowed him  as  little  power  as  eould  well  be  imagined.    This 
fon  died  upon  the  25th  of  March  1674.    He  married  all  his 
daughters  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  hufbands ;  but  it  is 
{aid,  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.    Bridget  his  eldeft  firft 
married  eommiflary  general  Ireton*  and  after  his  deceafe  lieu- 
tenant general  Fleetwood.    Cromwell  is  faid  never  to  have 
had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton ;  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1651.    This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
focjr  two  hufbands,  and  Qonfequently  net  quite  agreeable  to 
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her  father ;  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  good  fenfe,  aftd  it* 
gular  in  her  behaviour.     Elizabeth  was  born  in  the  year 
1630,  and  married  John  Cleypole,  efqj  a  Northamptoruhirc 
gentleman,  whom  the  protestor  made  mailer  of  the  horfe,  created 
him  a  baronet  July  the  16th  1657,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
Hagelltun,   his  lords.     We  have  mentioned  the  death  of  {his  favourite 
'* l  *'       daughter,  and  the  ftrange  effe#  it  had  upop  the  pro>te&or. 
Mary  was  married  with  great  folepiuity  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Fauconberg  upon  the  18th  of  November  1657 ;  but  the  .fame 
flay  more  privately  by  dr.Hewet,  according  to  the  office  in 
(he  common  prayer  book.     She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  a  very  high  .fpirit;  and,  after  her  brother  Richard  was 
depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted  very  fuccefsfully  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles ;   for  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 
Cromwell's  daughters,  except  the  eldcft,  had  a  fecret  kindneis 
Bt«s>Ilen-  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he  was  not  ignorant, 
chiis  motu-  LordEaiiconbcrg  was  ^€nt  to  ^c  Tower  by  the  committee  of 
^J  ?'  Vz  fefety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with  king  Charles  II. 
He  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William ; 
and  died  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1700.  His  lady  furvived 
him  to  March  die  14th  17 12,  an4  diftinguiflied  hcrfelf  to 
her  death,  by  the  quicknefs  of  her  \yit,  and  the  folidity  of  her 
judgement.  Frances,  his  yoijngeft  daughter,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, firft  to  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick on  the  nth  of  November  1657,  who  died  the  16th 
of  February  following  j  and,  fecondly,  to  fir  John  RuiTel  of 
Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  whom  £he  had  fcveral 
children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  extraordinary  (lory 
of  this  laft  mentioned  lady  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  lifej 
which  we  infert,  not  only  pecaufe  it  is  a  good  one,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  generally  received  for  true,  though  it  refts  chiefly 
Upon  the  credit  of  an  hiftorian  whofe  credit  is  ambiguous, 
Mr.  Oldmixon  is  the  hiftorian  we  mean;  and  he  relates  it  in 
the  following  words.  u  One  of  Cromwell's  domefliclcchap- 
**  lains,  mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  fprightly  man,  and  a  top 
**  wit  of  his  court,  was  fo  ambitious  as  to  make  his  ad- 
c*  dftSts  to  lady  Frances,  the  prote&or's  youngeft  daughter. 
"  The  young  lady  did  not  difcourage  him ;  and  this  piece 
*f  of  innocent  gallantry  in  fo  religious  a  court  could  not  be 
**  carried  on  without  fpies.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and  he 
"  was  much  concerned  at  it ;  obliging  the  perfon  who  told  him 
"  to  be 'on  the  watch,  and  telling  him  if  he  could  give  him 
*'  any  fubftantial  proofs,  he  fhould  be  well  rewarded,  and 

t?  White  feverely  punifhed.    The  ipy  followed  the  matter 
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«*  fo  clofe,  that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he  was  generally 
**  called,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran  immediately  to  the 
"  prote&or  with  this  news,  Oliver  in  a  rage  haftened  him- 
<c  felf  thither;  and  going  in  haftily,  found  Jerry  on  his 
*c  knees,  kiffing  the  lady's  hand,  or  having  juft  kiffed  it. 
€f  Cromwell  in  a  fury  afked,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
«c  pofture  before  his  daughter  Frank  ?  White,  with  a  great 
«*  deal  of  prefence  of  mind,  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
t*  I  have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 
c*  my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail:  I  was  therefore 
*«  humbly  praying  her  ladyihip  to  intercede  for  me.  The 
c*  protector,  turning  to  the  young  woman,  cried,  what's 
€C  the  meaning  of  this,  huffy  ?  why  do  you  refufe  the  honour 
€<  mr.  White  would  do  you  ?  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expeft 
**  you  fhould  treat  htm  as  fitch.  My  lady's  woman,  who 
**  defired  nothing  more,  with  a  very  low  curtfey,  replied, 
c*  if  mr.  White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  ihall  not  be  againft 
"  him.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  lafs,  cried  Cromwell  i  Call 
"  Godwyn.  This  bufinefs  ihall  be  done  prefently,  before  I 
**  go  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go 
4*  back :  the  parfon  came  :  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 
**  married  in  the  prefence  of  the  protector,  who  gave  her  five 
w  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion  :  and  that,  with  the  mor 
c*  ney  flie  had  faved  before,  made  mr.  White  eafy  in  hU 
€C  circumftances,  except  in  one  thing,  which  was,  that  he 
cc  never  loved  his  wife,  nor  fhe  him,  though  they  lived  to- 
f*  gether  near  fifty  years  afterwards."  hf^tf  the* 

Stuarts,  toU 

CROSS,  an  Englifh  artift,  and  famous  copyer  of  paint- L  p.  416. 
ings,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  A  pleafant  ftory  goes  of  him,  that  being 
employed  by  the  firft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent 
pieces  in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  he  performed  the  tafk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is 
laid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  bv  leaving  his  co- 
py, and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  tnat  feveral  mef- 
fengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This  picture  was  after- 
wards, in  Oliver's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanifh  ambanador, 
when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to  fale.  Mr.  Crofs 
copied  likcwifc  Titian's  Europa,  and  other  celebrated  pieces, 
jkhmrably  well. 
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CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  dc)  a.  celebrated   philoso- 
pher and  mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  an4 
genteel,  family,  and  born  at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  upon 
the  13th  of  April  in  the  year  1663*    His  father  educated 
him  with  great  care,  and,  defigning  him  for  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  had  him  particularly  inftrmfted  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  art  military.    Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  fol- 
diering,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  of  letters  and  fin- 
dy :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to  fol- 
%  low  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.    He  ftudied  under 
feveral  ingenious  mafters  fucceffivdy;   and  the  reading  of 
Des  Cartes'*  works  made  him  apply  himfelf  with  great  ear- 
heftnefi  to  philofophy  apd  mathematicks,  in  which  he  made 
a  considerable  progrefs.     Some  time  after  he  went  to  Gene- 
va, to  Holland,  to  France ;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted 
with  Malbranche  and  other  eminent  men.    Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  was  made  an  honorary  profefibr.     In 
die  year  1699,  he  was  chofen  profeuor  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
lofophy at  Bern ;  afterwards  redor  of  the  academy  of  Laufanne 
in  the  years  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  profefibr  at  Groningen  in  1724.    Two  years  after, 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris  j  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hefle  Cafiel,  nephew  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.    Mr.  de  Croufaz  managed  the  educa- 
tion of  this  illuftrious  perfon  to  the  year  1732,  when  he; 
was  appointed  by  that  king  counsellor  of  his  embaffies.    In 
the  year  17379  be  became  profefibr  of  philofophy  and  mathe- 
ynaticks  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne  \  where  he  died  in  die 
year  1748,  aged  85  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works ;  as  1.  An  eC- 
fay  upon  logick,  in  Frepch,  under  this  tide,  A  fyftem  of 
Inflexions,  which  may  contribute  to  clear  ami  extend  our 
knowledge  :  or,  A  new  treatife  of  logick,  Amfterd.  1712, 
two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  de  Croufaz  afterwards  enlarged  thjs 
work  into  fix  volumes,  and  fo  it  was  printed  in  the  edi~ 
s  tion  of  1 74 1  j  but,  fome  time  before  his  death,  he  con* 
traded  thefe  fix  volumes  into  one.  2.  A  treatife  upon  beau? 
ty,  two  volumes  in  1 2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  educa* 
tion  of  children,  two  volumes  in  i2mo.  4.  An  examina* 
tion  of  a  treatife  upon  the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8v6.     5* 

*  An  examination  of  ancient  and  modern  pyrrhonifin,  in  folux 

6.    Sermons  ;    feveral  of  which  relate  to  the  truth  of  th* 
chriftian  religion.       7.  Mifcellaneous  works.     8.  Acom- 

piftionaire  paentary  upon  tnr.  Pope's  Eflay  on  man.     9.  Several  pieces 

^.rtatif,  &c.  upon  philofophy  and  mathematicks. 
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CRO WNE  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  independent  ml- 
aifter  in  that  part  of  America,  called  Nova  Scotia.  Being 
a  man  of  fome  genius,  and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  educa- 
tion he  received  in*  that  country,  he  refolveo  upon  coming 
to  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his 
wits.  When  l>e  firft  arrived  ljere,  his  neceffitie*  were  ex* 
£remely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  gentleman 
liiher  to  an  old  independent  lady.  But  he  foon  grew  as  wea- 
ry of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was  pf  the  discipline  of  Nova, 
Scotia.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to  writing ;  and  prefently 
jnade  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  town,  that  he  was 
nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  The  mafque  of  Calypfo. 
This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl  of  Roche- 
fter :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribed  entirely  to  his  merit, 
but  to  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  dehgned  by  that 
preference  to  mortify  mr.  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
pf  the  two  pajties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  po* 
pifh  plot,  the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him 
to  embrace  the  tory  party ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  co- 
medy called  The  city  politicks,  in  order  to  fatyrize  and  ex- 
pofe  the  whigs.    This  comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the 

E'  arty-men  hindered  from  appearing  upon  tne  ftage,  till  the 
ing  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  have  it  a&ed  immediately. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out 
with  writing,  and  defirous  to  (belter  himfelf  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  politicks,  ven- 
tured to  addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eftablifhment  in  fome 
office,  that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king 
anfWered,  "  he  ftiould  be  provided  for  \"  but  added,  "  that  he 
V  would  firft  fee  another  comedy ."  Mr.  Crowne  endeavour- 
ed to  excufe  himfelf  by  telling  the  king,  that  "  he  plotted 
f(  flowly  and  aukwardly."  His  majefty  replied,  that  '*  he 
"  would  help  him  to  a  plot  \"  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the 
Spanifh  comedy,  called  Non  poder  efler,  out  of  which  mr. 
Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play 
was  juft  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ;  and  mr.  Crowne  ex* 
tremely  delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be  made 
happy  the  remaining  part  of  hjs  life,  by  the  performance  of 
the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  laft  day  of  the  rehearfal, 
he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
going  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  negle&ing  fo 
cohfidefablt  a  part,  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the 
laft  day  too ;  "  Lord,  fir,  fays  Underbill,  we  are  all  un- 
ff  done*"  ?4  How  \  top  Crowne,  ft  theplayhoufe  on  fire?** 
4  f*  the 
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•  "  the  whole  nation,  replies  the  player,  will  quickly  be  fo, 
"  for  the  king  is  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  CJrowne, 
who  fyad  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died, 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about1  the  year  1703.  He 
was  the  author  of  feventeen  plays,  feme,  of  which  were 
a&ed  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  of  two  poems,  called  Pandion 
&  Amphiginia,  and  Daeneids. 

CROXAL  (Samuel)  was  born  at  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  Surry,  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 
It  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  at  the  uriiverfity,  he  became 
enamoured  of  mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  firft  infpired 
his  breaft  with  love ;  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  poem 
ef  the  Fair  Circai&an,  for  which  he  has  been  much  diftin- 
guilhed.  Mr.  Croxal  was  all  along  defigned  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  had  probably  entered  them,  when  he  publifhed 
this  poem ;  which  made  him  fo  cautious  of  being  known 
to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written,  and  yet 
taken  from  a  book,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
fcripture.  Some  years  after  however  it  was  known  to  be 
his  ;  for  one  mr,  Cragg,  a  minifter  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, took  occaflon,  in  a  volume  of  fpiritual  poems,  which 
he  publifhed,  to  complain  of  the  horrid  prostitution  of  ge- 
'  nius,  that  was  prevalent  among  .us  j  and  mentions  particu- 

larly the  author  of  the  Fair  Circaffian  with  great  indigna- 
tion, for  having  abandoned  his  mufe  to  the  purpofes  of 
lewdnefs,  "  in  converting,  fays  he,  the  Song  of  Solomon  in- 
"  to  an  amorous  dialogue  between  a  king  and  his  miftrefs." 

Mr.  Croxal  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfity,  e'er  he 
was  inftituted  to  the  living  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex  ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  united  pariflies  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet  and 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  the  city  of  London,  both  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary, 
and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  publifhed 
two  original  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spencer's  Fairy  queen, 
which  were  meant  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's  ad- 
miniftration.  In  the  year  1715,  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
the  duke  .of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  viflory  oyer  the 
rpbels,  and  the  lame  year  publifhed  the  Vifion,  a  poem,  ad* 
drefled  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  He  publifhed  many  other 
poems  and  tranflations,  and  performed  likewife  an  entire 
tianflation  of  JEfop's  fables*    He  died  old  \Q  I75*>  *fer 
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puHiftung,  as  it  is  faid,  a  year  before  a  poeitj,  cajled  the 
Jloyal  manual*  in  the  preface  of  which- he  endeavours  to 
(hew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew  Mafvel, 
found  among  his .  manufcripts ;  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  written  by  himfelf.  In  confequence  of  dr.  Crpx- 
al's  ftrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1732*  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  prefent  majefty. 

.CUDWORTH  (Ralph)   a  very  learned  Englifh  di- 
vine, was  fon  of  dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth,  and  born  in  the  year 
1617^  at  Aller  in  Somerfetfiiire,    of  which  place  his  father 
was  re&or.     His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  and***™*** 
had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  king  James  I.  w^tinp  of 
His  father  dying,  when  he  was  only  feven  years  of  age,  and  Ralph  Cod- 
bis  mother  marrying  again,  his  education  fell  under  his  fa-  w™}*k* D,I>* 
ther-in-law,   dr.  Stoughton,   who  condufted  it  with  great  dr.Birch'i 
care,  .and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promiiing  genius  of  his  edition  of 
fon.    In  the  year  1630,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Etna-  *"jJ«»j«l— 
nuel  College  in  Cambridge  $  of  which,  after  taking  his  Da"fyfte^,Pi^ 
chehar  and  mailer  of  arts  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
choien  fellow,   and  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Among  his 
pupils,  which  were  very  numerous,  was  mr.  William  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  embaiTies  and 
writings.     Somewhere  ^bout   the  year  1640,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  re&ory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerferfhire, 
^vorth  three  hundred    pounds   per    annum.     In   1642,    he 
gave  the  world  the  firft  fpecimen   of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning,  by  publifliing  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  Lord's  fupper.     It  was  printed   at  London  in 
Sto.  with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.     He  contends, 
lat  the  Lord's  fupper  is  not  a  facrifice,  but  a  feaft  upon  a 
facrifice  $  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  "  the  Lord's 
**  fupper  in  the  chriftian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true 
"  facrifice  of  Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feafts  upon  facrifices, 
c<  both  in  the  Jewifli  religion  and  heathenifh  fuperftit ion. "Chip,  it, 
Bochart,  Spencer,  Sclden,  and  other  eminent^  writers  quote 
this  difcourfe  with  great  commendations.     The  notion  how- 
ever, though  fupported  by  the  author  with  uncommon  learn- 
ing, is  generally  rejected  j  the  Lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed 
nothing  more,    than  a  Ample  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  which  feems  indeed  more  agreeable 
to  the  plain  language  of  fcripture.    The  fame  year  Tikewife 
appeared  his  treatife,  intitled,  The  union  of  Chrift  and  the 
church  a  jhadow,  by  R.  C.  printed  at  London  in  4to.  Aecwm^ 
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In  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dm* 
hity,  upon  which  occasion  he  maintained  at  the  commence* 
merit  the  two  following  thefes :  I.  Dantur  boni  et  mafi  ra- 
tiones  aeternae  &  indi/penfabiles  5  that  is,  the  reafons  of  good 
and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  II.  Dantur  fubftantbe 
corporea*  fua  natura  immortales :  that  is,  there  are  incorpo- 
real fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appears 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examin- 
ing and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubjeds, 
which  he  fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  in  his  Intellectual  fyftem,  and  other  worb 
ftill  preferved  in  manufcript.  In  the  fame  year  1644,  he 
was  appointed  matter  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Pafke,  who  had  been  ejeded  by  the  parliamen- 
tary vifitors.  In  1645,  dr.  Metcalf  having  refigned  the  re- 
,  gius  profeflbrfhip  of  the  Hebrew  tongues,  mr.  Cudworth  was 

unammoufly  nominated  on  the  75th  of  Oftober,  by  die  fe- 
yen  electors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
all  the  functions  of  a  mintfter,  and  applied  himfelf  only  to 
hjs  academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpeciaDy  to  that  of 
Accomat,  the  JewHh  antiquities.  Upon  the  31ft  of  March,  1647,  ** 
**•  Pf  7»  preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons  at  Weftminfter,  up- 
pn  a  day  of  publick  humiliation,  a  fermon  upon  1  John  u. 
3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him 
the  fame  day.  This  fermon  was  printed  the  fame  year  at 
Cambridge  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons 5  of  which  dedication  we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  traa- 
fcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the  ftrangev  to  mr, 
Cudworth 's  character  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to  pre- 
sent certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his  mind 
?gainft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent, 
€€  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  :  The  fcope  cf  this 
"  fermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  patience, 
<c  worthy  fepators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this-  or  that  opi- 
c<  nion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as 
C(  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion  :  without  which,  I  may 
"  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  we 
"  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  them,  are  but  fo  many 
<c  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  iftany  opinions  about  religion, 
"  that  a»e  eveiy  where  fo  eagerly  contended  for  on  all  fides, 
u  where  this  doth  not  lie  at  tne  bottom,  are  but  fo  manv 
"  fhadows  fighting  with  one  another :  fo  that  I  may  welt 
"  fay  of  the  true  chrift ian,  that  is  indeed  poflefled  of  tne  Kfc 
ff  of  chriftianity,  in  oppofition  fo  all  thofe  {hat  are  but  fight? 
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*<  ly  tin&ured  with  the  opinions  of  it,  in  the  language  of 
"the  poet, 

Owe  nvnrnu,  **  ¥*n  *wm  «wwi. 

««  Wherefore  I  could  not  think  any  thing  clfe,  either  more 
cc  neceflary  for  christians  in  general,  or  more  feafonaUc  at 
c«  this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftabUbment  of 
«  the  righteoufcefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  part*- 
<c  cipation  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  apofUe  ipeaketh 
c«  of,  that  fo  they  might  not  content  themfelves  with  mere 
«c  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrift,  without  the  fpirit  of  Chrift 
"  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift  himfelf  inwardly  form* 
<c  ed  in  their  hearts ;  nor  fatisry  thecafelves  with  the  mere 
"  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they  conceive, 
cc  whilft  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  life, 
."  which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  men's  fouls ;  and  there- 
««  fore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  upon  a  violent  ob» 
"  trading  of  their  own  opinions  and  apprehensions  upon 
<<  others,  who  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them :  which, 
«c  befides  its  repugnancy  to  the  do&rine  and  example  of 
"  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the  bellows,  that  will  blow 
<*  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chriftian  common* 
<c.  wealths ;  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry  and  ftarv-  ' 
«c  ed  opinions  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and  fob- 
4<  ftance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream 
"  did  eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfclves  only  in 
"  the  violent  oppofing  other  men's  fuperftitions,  according 
"  to  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times,  without  fubftituting 
«  in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  principle  of  iptrk  and  lire 
"  in  their  own  fouls ;  foe,  I  fear,  many  of  us,  that  pult 
<*  down  idols  in  our  churches,  may  fet  them  up  in  our 
4<  hearts  *  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  painted  glaia,  make 
'«  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul  lufts  in  our 
'<  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In  the  year  1651,  mn  Cudworth  took  a  doflor  of  divini- 
ty's degree  ;  .attd  in  1654,  was  chofen  oiafter  of  Chiift's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge ;  in  which  year  alfo,  it  is  obfenrable  that 
he  married.  He  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  this 
ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  untverfity,  and  the 
church  of  England.  In  January  1656-7,  he  was  one  of  the 
perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be  ^ 
confulted  about  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  die  Bible.  The  * 
lord  commifttoner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  this 
bufinefi,  mentions  him  among  others ;  am)  fays,  that  "  this 
"  committee  often  met  at  hi?  houfe,  and  bad  the  moft  leanw 
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"  ed  men  in  the  oriental  tongues,   to  confult  with  ii\  tBfa 
"  great  bufinefs,  and  divers  learned  and  excellent  obfervatf- 
"  ons  of  fome  miftakes  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in 
<c  Englifh ;    which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  beft  of  any 
Memorials    w  tranflation  in  the  world.0    Our  author  had  a  great  fliare 
oTEnglilh     in  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of   John   Thurloe,    eftjuire, 
^6i!i       fccretary   of   ftate    to   the  protectors  Oliver  and  Richard 
*v  Cromwell;   who  frequently  correfponded  with   him,    and 

confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  fuch  perfons  in 
the  univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  political  and 
civil  affairs.  Thus,  befides  feveral  letters  of  recommendati- 
on remaining  in  manufcript,  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thur- 
Vo!,v.p.  loe's  ftate  papers,  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fccretary, 
$»*•  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Lifbon, 

mr*  Zachary  Cradock*  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  college, 
and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as  a 
Account,     preacher;     In  January  1658-9,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
Ac.  p.  8, 9.  tcr  to  fecrctaiy  Thurloe*  upon  his  defign  of  publifhing  fome 
Latin  difcourfes  in  defence  of  chriftianity  againft  judaifm. 

<c  Sir,  Having  this  opportunity  offered  by  doctour  Sclater, 
<*  who  defires  to  wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  invitation 
<'  which  I  acquainted  him  with,  I  could  do  no  lefle  than  ac- 
*'  company  him  with  theie  few  lines,  to  prefent  my 
"  fervice  to  you.  I  am  perfwadtid,  you  will  be  well  fatil- 
"  fied  in  hts  ingenuity,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
<c  him.  Now  I  have  this  opportunity,  I  fhall  ufe  the  free- 
cc  dom  to  acquaint  you  with  another  bufines,  I  am  per- 
<€  fwaded  by  friends  to  publifh  fome  difcourfes,  which  I 
<c  have  prepared  in  Latine,  that  will  be  of  a  polemicall  na- 
cc  ture  in  dofenfe  of  chriftianity  againft  Judaifme ;  explain- 
<c  ing  fome  cheef  places  of  fcripture  controverted  between 
<c  the  Jewes  and  us,  as  Daniel's  prophefy  of  the  feventy 
<c  week?  never  yet  fufficiently  cleared  and  improved ;  and 
*c  withall  extricatingmany  difficulties  of  chronologic  Which 
<c  tafke  I  the  rather  undertake,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  fiiit- 
"  able  to  my  Hebrew  profeffion,  and  becaufe  I  have  lighted 
**  on  fome  Jewifh  writings  upon  the  argument,  as  have 
"  fcarcely  ever  been  feen  by  any  chriftians,  which  would  the 
<ft  better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ;  but  alfo  becaufe 
*'  I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper  and  fuitable  to  this  prefent 
"  age.  .  However,  though  I  fhould  not  be  able  myfeUe  to 
V*  be  any  way  instrumental  to  thefe  great  transactions  of 
**  providence,  not  without  caufe  hoped  for  of  many  asnongft 
^  the  Jewes  t  yet  I  perfwade  myfelfe  my  pains  rnav  not  be 
•  *     •-  u  altogether 
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•*  altogether  unprofitable  for  the  fettling  and  eftablifliing 
6<  of  chriftians •,  or  at  leaft  I  fliall  give  an  account  of  my 
c*  fpending  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeme  from  my 
c<  preaching  and  other  occafions,  and  the  perpetual  di- 
*<  itra&ions  of  the  burfarfliip,  which  the  ftatutes  of  this 
c*  colledge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  de- 
£f  dicate  thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  his  highnes,  to  whofe 
c*  noble  father  I  was  much  obliged,  if  I  may  have  leave 
"  or  prefurfie  to  doe :  which  I  cannot  better  underftand  by 
**  any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  fliall  think  it  convenient, 
c<  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  infinuate  any  fuch 
"  thing,  which  I  permitte  wholy  to  your  prudence.  I 
**  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London  fome  time  in 
'*  March  ;  and  then  I  fliall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  your 
**  information.  In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 
*c  prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fubfcribe  rayfelf  your 
«4  really  devoted  friend  and  humble  fervant 

J*f*i0;f  l6S«-  R.  CuDWORtH." 

Chiiih  Coll  Cambr. 

The  difcdurfe  concerning  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  ftill  extant 
in  manufcript,  is  highly  commended  by  dr.  Henry  More,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand  myftery  of  god- 
linefs,  printed  in  folio  at  Loncjon  1660 ;  where  he  obferves, 
that  dr.  Gudworth  in  that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the 
publick  fchools  of  the  univeriity,  had  undeceived  the  world, 
which  had  long  been  milled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Sea- 
liger;  and,  that  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had  de- 
monftrated  the  manifeftation  of  the  Meulah  to  have  fallen 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fixty  ninth  week,  and  his  paffion  in 
the  midft  of  the  laft,  in  the  mod  natural  and  proper  fenfe 
thereof:  "  which  demonftration  of  his,  fays  More,  is  of  as 
"  much  price  and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  circula- 
"  tion  of  the  blood  in  phyfick,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
4<  natural  philofophy."  Account 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a^,ptl^ 
copy  of  verfes,  which  were  publi(hed  in  Academic  Canta- 
brigienfls  ZHETPA,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem  de  regnis 
ipfi,  mufis  per  ipfum  reftitutis,  gratulatio,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge 1660  in  quarto:  and  in  the  year  1662,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to*  the  vicarage  of 
Afliwell  in  Hertfordfhire#    In  the  year  1678,  he  was  in- 
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Sailed  a  prebendary  of  Gloucester  ;  and  in  this  year  it 
that  he  publifhed  at  London  in  folio  his  famous  work,  in- 
tided,  The  true  intelle&ual  fyftcra  of  the  univerfe :  the  firft 
part ;  wherein  all  the  reafon  and  phllofophy  of  atheifin  is 
confuted^  and  its  knpofEbility  demonftrated.  lie  writings 
of  Hobbes  were  then  univerfally  read,  and  irrtligion  pre- 
vailed  mightily;  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  oppofed  by  no 
one  with  greater  force  of  argument  and  learning,  than  by 
our  author.  The  imprimatur  by  dr.  Samuel  Parker,  chap- 
lain to  archbifliop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  the  29th  1671, 
fcven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work;  for  it  met 
with  much  oppofition  from  forne  of  king  Charles  IPs  courtiers, 
before  it  was  publifhed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours 
to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  it  after.  *£he  bigots  too,  on 
account  of  fome  few  Angularities  in  it,  j6med,  as  they  ge- 
nerally do,  with  the  freethinkers  in  decrying  and  abufing  k. 
Thus  the  reverend  mr.  John  Turner,  in  his  difcourfe  rf 
die  Meffiah,  tells  us,  that  "  we  muft  conclude  dr.  Cud- 
**  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic  5  a  fed,  for  which,  I 
c€  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves  hard 
cc  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  Stick  or  Trick, 
*'  which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be 
*•  written  againft  it."  And  again :  *4  the  moft,  that  cha- 
«*  rity  ttfelf  can  allow  the  doctor,  if  it  were  to  ftep  forth, 
€i  and  fpeak  his  moft  favourable  chara&er  to  the  world,  is, 
**  that  he  is  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  or  a  deift." 
Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  an- 
f.i6,i7,&c.tagonift,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray 
the  very  caufe,  he  meant  to  defend.  Thus  mr.  Drjden 
tells  us,  that  **  he  raifed  fuch  ftrong  objections  againft  the 
€c  being  of  a  God  and  providence,  that  many  thought  he 
"-  had  not  anfwered  them."  And  my  lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Moraliits,  a  rhapfody,  has  the  following  paflage.  M  Yon 
Demotion  **  know  die.  common  fate  of  thofe,  who  dare  to  appear  fair 
btioa  of0*  *  *u*ors-  What  was  that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who 
VirgSTi  **  wrote  the  Intdle&ual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe?  I  confefs, 
JEtmd*  «  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  coniider,  that  though  the  whole 
*'  world  were  nb  lefs  fatisfied  with  his  capacity  and  learn* 
cc  ing,  than  with  his  fincerity  in  the  caufe  of  the  deity; 
«  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
«*  atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of 
w  their  adverferies  fairly  together."  Monfieur  Boyle,  in  his 
riftS^^oj.  continuation  des  penfees  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,  obfcrved, 

ii.  0*262. .  •"* 

Torn,  i.  §• 
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that  dr.  Cudworth  by  his  plaftick  nature  gave  great  advan- 
tage to  the  atheifts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dif- 
|>ute  belweeri  himfelf  and  monfieur  Le  Clerc  Upon  this  fub- 
je£fc,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  notice  in  our 
article  of  Le  CLERC.     This  laft  mentioned  gentleman  ex- 
preffed  his  wifhcs*  that    fome  man  of  learning  would  tran- 
flate   the  intellectual  fyftem    into  Latin  j  but  this  defign,  n. 
though  refolved  upon  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  c^oSTtid* 
Germanv,   was  never  executed   till   the  year  1733,  when  1.  p.  65, 
dr.  Mofheim  publiftied  his  tranflation  of  it.     A  feccnd  edi- 
tion of  it  in  Englilh  was  publifhed  by  dr.  Birch  at  Lon- 
don 1743  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  in  which  were  flrft  added, 
chiefly  from  Mofheim's  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  fe- 
veral quotations  in  the  intellectual  fyftem  :  for  it  was  a  con- 
fiderable  defect,  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers  of 
the  laft  century,  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  were 
very  few,  and  thofe  obfcure  and  imperfect.     This  defect,  ' 

in  regard  to  dr.  Cudworth,  was  fupplied  by  dr.  Mcflieimj 
-who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  fearch  them  all  out  in  the 
authors  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  to  note  them 
Very  accurately.  In  dr.  Birch's  edition,  there  are,  befides 
the  Intellectual  fyftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  two  fermons,  on  1  John  ii.  3,  4.  and  1  Cor. 
Xv.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  An  account  of  the  life  and 
Vmtings  of  the  author  by  dr.  Birch. 

Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  upon  the  26th  of  June 
1688,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college 
with  the  following  infcription  on  his  monument:  "  Here 
u  lieth  the  body  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  mafter  of 
*4  Chrift's  college,  about  thirty  years  Hebrew  profeflbr,  and 
B<  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.  He  died  the  26th  of  June 
"  1688,  in  the  feventy  flrft  year  of  his  age."  He  was,  Ac<?otinf  kt 
lays  the  author  of  his  life,  a  man  of  very  efctenfivc  learning,  p.  ,8.  ' 
excellently  /killed  in  the  learriCd  languages  and  antiquity, 
ft  good  mathematician^  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and  a  profound 
metaphyfician*  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or  corpuf- 
cular  philofoprry ;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelligences, 

ijenii,  ideas,  <:nd  in  ihort  the  principles  of  human  know- 
edge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platoftifts* 
A  great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modefty; 
ana  bifhop  Burnet  having  obferved,  that  dr.  Henry  More 
ftudied  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  naturef 
and  in  order  to  this,  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading 
the  anciertt  philofophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tullyj  and  Plotinj 
Vol.  Ill*  O  o  and 
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and  on  confidering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  doctrine  feitt 
from  God ,  "both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature,  tells 
Hift.  of  his  us,  that "  Dr.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength 
owntimes,  «  0f  genius,  and  a  vaft  compafs  of  learning  j  and  that  he 
vol.i.  p.  187.  «  was  a  man  of  great  conduct  and  prudence;  upon  which 
"  his  enemies  did  very  falfely  accufe  him  of  craft  and  diffi- 
Charafte-     "  mutation."    Lord  Shaftefbury  ftiles  him  "  an  excellent 
riftickfl,  vol. "  and   learned  divine,   of  higheft  authority  at  home,   and 
iiUch.ii,     «  fame  abroad.7*    He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works,  yrhich 
feem   to    be  a  continuation  of  his  Intellectual  iyftem ;   of 
which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  ftrft:  part.     One  of 
thefe   was   publifhed  by  dr.  Edward  Chandler,   bifliop   of 
Durham,  at  London  1731  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  A  trea- 
tife    concerning  eternal    and   immutable   morality.      This 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  taking 
away  the  efiential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft,  and  making   them  all   arbitrary 
productions  of  divine  or  human  will.     He  left  alfo  (evexal 
other  manufcripts,  the  titles  and  fubje&s  of  which  are  as 
follows:  1.  A  difcourfe  of  moral  good  and  evil.     2.  Ano- 
ther book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  philofophy  is  ex- 
plained*.    3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  in  which 
the  grounds  of  the  atheiftica]  philofophy  are  confuted,  and 
morality  vindicated    and  explained.    4.  Another  book   dc 
libero  arbitrio.     5,  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  Jews  are  con- 
fidered  and  confuted,  with    feveral  of  fome  learned  chri- 
ftians.     6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chriftian   religion  againft 
the  Jews.     7.  A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
immortality  of  the  foul.    8.  Hebrew  learning.    9.  An  ex- 
planation of  Hobbes's  notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extension 

Account,      r        .  .  * 

*c.p.i9,ao.  Of  joints. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  youngs 
but  he  left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Maiham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
bart.  By  him  fhe  had  a  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth 
Mafharn  efq;  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  accountant  general  of  the  faid  court,  and  foreign 
oppofer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  lady  had  a  great 
frkndfhip  with  mr.  Locke,  who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Gates 
in  1704,  where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years.  She  was 
diftinguifhed  for  her  uncommon  genius  ana  learning;  and 
in  the  year  1696,  publifhed  at  London  in  i2mo,  without 
ber  name,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  love  of  God:  con- 
taining 
I 
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taining  one  hundred  and  twenty  fix  pages,  befides  the  pre* 
face.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  mr.  Peter  Cofte, 
and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1705.  About  the. 
year  1 700  ihe  publtfhed  another  treatife  under  the  following 
title,  Occafional  thoughts  in  reference  to  a  virtuous  and 
christian  life,  1 2010.  she  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  ere&ed  to  her  memory, 
with-  the  following  incription  : 

44  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Damans  Mafham,  daughter 
44  of  Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  wife  of  fir  Francis 
ic  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  bart.  who  to 
44  the  foftnefs  and  elegancy  of  her  own  fex,  added  feve- 
44  ral  of  the  nobleft  accomplishments  and  qualities  to  the 
44  other. 

44  She  poflefled  thefe  advantages  in  a  degree  unufual.  to 
44  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exa&nefs  peculiar  to 
«  herfelf. 

44  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity,  and  penetration, 
44  together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very 
44  obfervable  to  all  that  converted  with  her,  or  were  ac- 
44  quainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  (he  published  in  her 
44  life-time,  though  ihe  induftrioufly  concealed  her  name. 

44  Being  mother  of  an  only  fon,  ihe  applied  all  her  na- 
44  tural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his  edu- 
44  cation. 

44  She  was  a  ftrifl  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging 
44  to  every  ftation  of  her  life  ;  and  only  wanted  opportuni- 
44  ties  to  make  thefe  talents  fihine  in  the  world,  which  were 
44  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

44  She  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January  1658,  and  died 
44  on  the  20th  of  April  1708." 

CUFF  (Henry)  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar, 
but  memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family,  though  fpme  have  infinuated 
the  contrary,  and  born  at  Hi  n ton  St.  George  in  Somerfet- 
fliire  about  the  year  1560.     He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  Wood't 
and  application,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col-  £th«». 
lege  in  Oxford  j  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himftlfby  his    *on* 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty 
in  difputing.     He  became  in  due   time  fellow  i  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  tp  lofe  his  fellowihip  for  a  bon  mot,  or  good 
thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  fay 
upon  fir  Thomas   Pope,  tne  founder  of  his  college.     Sir 
Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary /way  with  him, 

O  q  2  when 
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when  be  went  a  vifiting,  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown  or  in  his 
pocket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diihonefty,  but 
to  humour.     Now  Cuff,  upon  a   time  of  merriment  with 
his  fellows,  was  led  to  fay?  "  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beg- 
4€  garly  college   indeed :    the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole, 
•*  would  build  fuch  another/'     The  prefident,   hearing  of 
this,  ejected  Cuff  from  his  fellowship  ;  and  no  doubt  {hewed 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  not  dif- 
fering prophane  wit  to  be  exercifed  within  his    walls,  fox 
fear  perhaps  that  it  fhould  become  contagious,  and  himfelf 
at  length  be  infected  with  a  portion  of  it.     Mr.  Cuff's  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his   reputation  for  learning   fp 
extraordinary,   that  he  was,  in  1586,    elected  probationer 
of  Merton  college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then   warden  of  it; 
and  twd  years  atter  made  fellow.     He  was  looked  upon  as  4 
man  capable  of  making  a  mining  figure   in  life  ;  and  how 
dear  he  was  to  fir  Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the 
inftance  of  kindnefs  juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  the  learned  Camden,  in  which  he  gives  him  the 
higheft  character,  and  ftilcs    him  his  own  and  Camden's 
intimate  friend.     He  wrote  a  Greek  epigram,  in  commenda- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannia,  which    is  prefixed  to  all  the 
Latin  editions,  and   to  the  two  laft  Englifh   translations  of 
it ;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.     He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Greek  profeflbrflrip,  and  chofei)  proctor  of 
the  univerfity  in  April  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  or  upon  what  occa- 
fion,  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  tome  reafon  to  believe* 
it  was  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  him- 
felf. For  he  was  always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  tq 
a  retired  life;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  any  man,  if  it  did  not  render  him  fitter  to  be  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  importance.  This  dilpofition  of  his 
recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  earl  of  Effex,  who  was  of  himfelf  of  much  the 
fame  temper ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs.  Cuff 
became  his  fecrctary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
.he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  eafy  and  honou- 
rable fituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  ai&ftance 
0/  his  friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he 
was  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and 
did  not  efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Kay,  upon  the  fudden 
reverfe  of  that  earl's  fortunes,  Cuff  found  himfelf  in  the 
mod  wretch;  d  condition  pofliblc" :  far  he  was  not  only,  as 

3  *  "  we 
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we  fay,  involved  in  all   his  misfortunes,  but  looked   upon 

as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe  and  author  of  them.     Thus, 

when  the  earl  was   fried   and  condemned  on  the  19th  of 

February  1601*  ana  folicited  by  the  divines  who  attended 

him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  confefled  matters 

prejudicial  to  mr.  Cuff,   but  Iikewife  charged   him   to   his 

face  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the 

perfon  who  principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  mea- 

fures.     Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo*  being  involved  in  this  un-  voj  vii#    * 

happy  bufinefs,  mentioned  inr.  Cuff  as  being  the    perfon,  p.  53. 

"who  invited  him  to  the  meeting  at  Drury-houfe;  where  the 

plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was 

concerted.     Mr.  Cuff  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  5th 

of  March  following,  and  defended  hfatfelf  with  great  ftea- 

dinefs  and  fpirit.     He  was  however   convi&ed,  and  with 

fir  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tybwn  March,  30,  1601  ; 

dying,  it  is  faid,   with  great  conftancy  and  courage.     He 

«*  declared,  at  the  pldce  of  execution*  that  he  was  not  in  the 

"  leaft  concerned  in    that   wild  comrftdtkm,  which   was 

*'  raifed  on  the  8th  of  February  by  a  particular  great  but 

**  tmaefvifed  earl,   but  flint  up  on  that  whole  day  within 

"  the  hotife,  where  he  {pent  his  time  in   very,  melancholy 

"  reflections :  that  he  never  perfuaded  any  man  to  take  up 

"  arms  againft  the  queen,  but  was  moft  heartily  concerned 

**  for  being  an  inftrument  of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman 

**  fir  Henry  Nevile  into  dartger,  and  did  moft  earneftly  in- 

*6  treat  his  pardon,  &c." 

His  character  has  been  harfhry  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  fir  w.>r&i, 
Henry  Wotton,  and  fome   other  writers.     Camden  alfo,™1  iv»  P» 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  had  lived  for  many  years"  *^5' 
in  great  friendfhip  with  him,  beftows  on  him  this  fhort  but 
bitter  reflection  :  vir  exqumtrffima  dodlrina,  ingenioque  acer- 
rmw,  fed  turbido  &  tortuofo ;  that  isj  "  A  man  of  moft  ex- 
"  q;aiftte  learning  and  penetrating  wk,  but  of  a  fedkious    ^ 
"  and  crooked  difpofition."-   Others  are  milder  in  their  cen-  1^. 
fures;  and  ail  allow  hhn  to  have  been  a  very  able    andiinabeth 
learned  man.    He  wrote  a  book  in  Engtiih,  a  very  little 
before  his  death*  which  was  printed  about  fix  years   after, 
under  this  tide:  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life* 
together  with  the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof, 
Lond.  1607,  8vo.     It  hals   been  printed  more  than   once 
fince,  and  commended  as  a  very  curious  and  philoibphical 
piece.    Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  behind  him  many  other 
things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never  publifhed. 
BHhop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one ;   viz.  De  ? 

Oo  3  rebus 
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rebus  geftis  in  fando  concilio  Nicano,  or,  The  trajifacti* 
ons  in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranflated  out  of  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gclafius 
Cyricenus,  which  was  tranferibed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library  by  mr.  Cuff.  The  manner  of  his  death  de- 
prived him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  of  a  monument j 
an  old  friend  however  ventured  to  embalm  his  memory  in 
the  following  epitaph, 

•Do&us  eras  Grace,  felixquetibi  fuit  Alpha, 
At  fuit  infelix  omega,  Cuffe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated : 
Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  Greek ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crowned  with  hope : 
But,  oh !  though  fad  the  truth  I  fpeak, 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  with  the  judicious  and 
falutary  reflection  of  a  celebrated  author  upon  the  uneafy 
life  and  unfortunate  death  of  this  extraordinary  perfon, 
"  Mingle  not,  fays  he,  your  intereft  with  a  great  man's, 
*'  made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-injuries,  whofe  breakings 
"  out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  followers,  aver- 
"  red  in  the  laft  earl  of  Eflex  but  one ;  where  Merrick 
cf  his  fteward,  and  Cuff  his  fecretary,  though  of  excellent 
c<  parts,  were  both  hanged,  For  fuch  unconcoSed  re- 
"  bell  ions  turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that 
OAorn's     ««  promote  them  j  being  commonly  guided  by  die  direfti- 

fonV.i°c ±"  OI*s  °^  t'ie*r  encm*es>  *s  this  was  bv  Cecil,  whofe  crea- 
'  '  *      '«  fures  perfuaded  Eflex  to  this  inconsiderate  attempt.** 

CUJACIUS  (James)  a  moft  celebrated  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Thouloufe  about  the  year  1520.  His  parents  were 
mean:  but  nature  made  him  more  than  amends  for  this 
misfortune,  if  it  muft  be  called  fo,  by  the  great  talents  fhe 
beifowed  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  thofe  geniufes,  who 
did  all  without  a  matter.  He  taught  himfelf  the  Greek  and 
-Latin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  related  to  po~ 
lite  literature :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  knowledge 
of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular,  that  he 
is  fiippofea  of  all  the  modems  to  have  penetrated  the  far- 
theft  into  the  origin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  by 
which  he  fucceeded  in  thefe  very  deep  refearches,  was  that 
which  the  ancient  lawyers  purfuea ;  the  etymology  of  words, 

"  the  ligh|s  pf  Jiiftoty.     Indeed  he  was  fome  little  time 
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-wilder  the  famous  profeflbr  Arnoldus:  but  it  was  fo  little, 
that  it  can  be  efteemed  of  no  account  to  him.  He  had  then 
ilirely  great  reafon  to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refufing 
kim  the  profeflbr's  chair,  when  it  was  vacant,  and  pre- 
fenting  one  to  it,  who  was  not  capable  of  filling  it  with 
half  the  honour.  Foreigners  however  did  juftice  to  his 
merit.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied  under  his 
direction  and  management ;  and  the  ableft  magiftrates,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  incom- 
parable lawyer.  From  Thouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the 
tmiverfity  of  Cohors,  and  from  thence  to  Bourges.  The 
king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour,  and  permitted  him  to 
fit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  parliament.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin ;  and  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his  own 
native  country.  This  was  a  very  advantageous  offer  to 
Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him 
to  accept  of  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took  the  greateft  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly 
to.  his  friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  discovered  in 
the  law,  and  {hewed  them  the  lhorteft  and  eaiieft  way,  to 
come  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  fcholars. 
He  ufed  to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  and  to  encourage 
them  in  their  ftudies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Father  of  his  fcholars.  He  died 
at  Bourges  in  1590  about  feventy  years  of  age :  and  his  works 
were  all  collected  by  the  famous  Charles  Hannibal  Fabrot, 
and  publiflied  at  Paris  in  ten  volumes  in  1659.  There  is  an 
anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  (hews  him  to  have  been  a 
very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queftions  in 
divinity,  which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with 
great  warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered, 
-nil  hoc  ad  edidum  prsetoris :  as  much  as  to  fay,  "  Gentle- 
44  men,  thefe  are  matters  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to 
4<  do  with ;  pray  fettle  them,  if  you  can,  among  your-  P*p«r.  Mif- 
"  felves."  flbn- in  *k* 

Cujac. 

CUMBERLAND   (Dr.  Richard)    a  very   learned pa     , 
Englifh  divine,  and  biihop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  ofp'/ace'to 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  there  upon  the  15th  of  JulySanchonia- 
in  the  year  1632.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  and  claf-*1!0**  pjj\*- 
fical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  [J^^y 
to  Magdalen   college  in  Cambridge  j  where  he  took  his  Cumberland. 
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bfuhelor  of  arts  dgree  In  the  year  1653,  and  his  maften 
in  the  year  165b.     He  had  then  thoughts  of  applying  him- 
felf  to  phyfick,  and  he  Actually  ftudied  it  for  ibme  time ; 
but  chancing   his  fchcme,  he  went  into  holy  orders,    and 
being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only,  for 
a  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unaffected  piety 
and  unblemifhed  probity  of  manners.     In  the  year   1658, 
he  was  prefented  by  fir  John  Norwich  to  the.  redory  of 
Brampton  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  which  rural  retirement 
he  minded  little  elfe,  than  the  duties  of  his  function  and  his 
ftudies.     His  relaxations  from  thefe  were  very  few,  befides 
Jlis  journies  to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  for 
the  fake  of  preferring  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in 
jbid.p,  7.     that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life, 
if  his   intimate   friend    and   fellow  collegiate    fir   Orlando 
Bridgman,  upon  his   receiving  the  feals  in  the  year  1667, 
had  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  beftowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  A llh allows  in  Stamford. 

In  the  year  1672,  he  published  a  noble  work  in  Latin, 
jntitkd,  De  legibus  naturae  difquifttis  philoibphica,  &c.   or, 
A  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which 
their  form,  principal  heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  ob- 
ligation, are   inveftigated  from  the  nature  of  things;  and 
in  which  alfo  the  philofophical  elements  of  Hobbcs,  moral 
as  well  as  civil,  are  confidered  and  refuted.     In  410.    This 
book  was  written  while  he  lived  in  London,  and  dedicated 
to  fir  Qrlando  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  he  was.  Mr.  Payne, 
his  chaplain  after  he  was  made  a  bifliop,  and  the  author  of 
his  life,  has  obferved,  and  very  juftly,  that  it  was  one   ot 
the  firft  pieces  written  on  a  moral  fubjeel  in  the  demonftra- 
Jfci<J,p,  26.  tive  way,  and  at  the  vfame  time  the  perfe&eft :  and  it  has 
been  univerfally  allowed,  that   the  philofopher  of  Malmef- 
bury  was  never  fo  clofely  handled)  or  his  notions  fo  thoroughly 
fifted,  as  by  dr.  Cumberland.     It  has  twice  been  tranflated 
into  Englifn  :  iirft,  by  James  Tyrrel,  efq;  grandfon  to  arch* 
bifhop  Ufher,  in  the  tfear  169*5    and,,  next,   in  the  vear 
1727,  by  mr.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed  An  introduction 
concerning  the   miftakeri  notions,  •  which  the  heathens  had 
of  the  deity,  and  the  defedb  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
ufefulnefs  of  revelation  may  appear;  and  has  fubjoinedan 
appendix  of  two   difcourfes,  one,  concerning  the  immate- 
riality of  thinking  fubftance,  another  concerning  the  obli- 
gation, promulgation,  and  obfervance  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture.   ' 
f  Not- 
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Notwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe,  that  was  every  where ' 
beftowed  on  this  performance  of  dr.  Cumberland,  he  feemed 
entirely  regardkfs  of  it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty 
with  the  feme  calmnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  before.  In, 
this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was  importuned,  fuch 
was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his  acquaintance 
there,  to  take  upon  nim  the  trouble  of  refponcfing  at  the 
publick  commenccrnent.  He  had  diftjnguifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  College,  by  the  performance  of  aca- 
demical exercifes.  He  went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a 
Eublick  commencement  in  the  year  1663  ;  and  he  afterwards 
ept  an  aft  at  another  publick  commencement  for  his  doc-* 
tor's  degree.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1680,  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner ;  and  his  queftions,  diredted  againft  the 
oppofite  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  thefej 
viz.  1.  Sanfto  Petro  nulla  data  eft  jurifdi&io  in  caeteros 
Apoftolos,  that  is,  St.  Peter  had  no  jurifdi&on  granted 
him  over  the  reft  of  the  apoftlcs.  2.  Separatio  ab  ec- 
clefia  Anglicana  eft  fchifmatica,  that  is,  A  Reparation  frorn. 
the  church   of  England  is  fchifmafical. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  publifhed  An  eflky  on  Jewifh  mea- 
fares  and  weights,  in  which  he  fhewed  great  abilities  and 
learning.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  large  extrafl  of 
this  work,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bfbliotheque  univer-  » 
Telle ;  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  the  curious.  Dr, 
Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  De  ponderibus  &  men- 
furis  antiquis  publifhcd  ill  the  year  1688,  ventured  to  con- 
tradict fame  of  hrs  affertions  without  naming  him :  upon, 
which  dr.  Cumberland  wrote  fome  fheets  to  jufiify  his. 
calculations,  but  laid  them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  fliift 
for  itfelf.  He  had,  as  hrs  chaplain  tells  us,  too  great  a 
burden  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  to  permit  him  to  be  fol-IbW*P*»7* 
licitous  about  the  credit  of  any  literary  performance.  His 
fincere  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  very 
apprehenfive  of  its  danger;  and  the  melancholy  profpeft  of 
affairs  then  affefted  hint  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  brought  on  him  a  fnoft  dangerous  fever.  He  was 
quite  eafy  however  after  the  revolution,  and  remained  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  before ;  perfectly  contented,  and  without 
foliciting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It  was  therefore  no 
fmall  furprife  to  him,  wnen  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  a  poft-  xwa,  p.  i», 
day  to  the  coffee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopricfc 
of  Peterborough :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  It  was 
Jooked  upon  at  that  time  as  a  thing  neceflary  to  *  the  efta- 
J>JHhment  of  the  new  government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to 
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be  raifed  to  fuch  high  ftations  in  the  church,  fhouldbe  only 
fuch,  as  had  been  moft  eminent  for  their  learning,  moft 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moft  firm  to  the  protectant  in- 
tereft.  While  men  with  thefe  Qualifications  were  looking 
for,  the  king  was  told,  that  dr.  Cumberland  was  the  firteft 
man  he  could  nominate  to.  the  bifhoprick  of  Peterbo- 
rough ;  and  accordingly  the  do&or  was  elefted  upon  the 
15th  of  May  1 69 1,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  refufed  the  new  oath,  and  enthroned  in  September 
following  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to 
the  work  of  a  bifhop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the 
duties  of  a  private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the 
moft  minute  particular,  which  belonged  to  his  office.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  refped  very  rigid  to  himielf, 
and  never  to  have  fpared  himfelf  on  any  account  whatever. 
To  the  laft  month  of  his  life  it  was  impoffible  tp  difluade 
him  from  undertaking  fatigues,  though  fuperior  to  his 
ftrength :  his  anfwer  and  resolution  was,  "  I  will  do  my 
"  duty,  as  long  as  I  can.1'  He  had  a&ed  by  a  maxim  like 
this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  injure  his  health, 
his  ufual  reply  was,  "  A  man  had  better  wear  out,  than 

Ibid.  p.  14.  *i  ruft  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negleft  to 
cultivate  the  ftudies,  he  had  all  his  life  purfued  :  and  thefe 
included  almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematicks  in  all 
its  parts,  and  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  languages. 
He  was  throughly  acquainted  with  philofophy,  in  all  its 
branches,  had  good  judgement  in  phyfick,  knew  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  clafficks.  Indeed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of 
,  learning,  but  was  as  able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wil- 
ling, to  talk  in  a  mafterly  manner  upon  every  fubjedt  that 
could  be  ftarted. 

He  fpent  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining 
Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory :  his  motives  to  which  are 
thus  related  by  mr.  Payne,  who  was  nrft  his  chaplain  and 
afterwards,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  fon-in- 

Uku).  p.  iS.  law.  The  advances,  fays  he,  which  popery  had  made 
under  king  James,  occafioned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
enquiring,  by  what  fteps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground 
in  the  world.  The  oldeft  account  of  this  he  believed  he 
-  found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a 
profefled  apology  for  idolatry,  and  he  ftudied  it  with  no 

other 
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other  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  original : 
for  he  fpent  feme  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  had  a  thought 
.of  extracting  from  it  footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world  . 
before  the  flood.     While    other  divines  therefore  of  the 
church  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  controverfy  with 
the'papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at   the  root  of 
their  idolatrous  religion.     His  firft  defign  he  finifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed  it  j 
but  his   bookfeller,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.     Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  alide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  publick ;  but  having  entered  on  a 
fubject,  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  difco- 
very, he  went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment, 
than  with  any  defign  of  acquainting  the  world  with   it* 
He  made  a  progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intitled, 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae ;  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe 
refearches  into  the  oldeft  times,  till  the  year  1702.     It  has 
feemed  furprizing  to  fome,  that  fo  conscientious  a  prelate, 
after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry,  ^  P*  3S» 
which  he  judged  of  great  importance,  and  efpecially  after 34* 
having,  as  he  thought,   fucceeded  in  it,  ihould  yet  never 
refolve  to  communicate  it  to  the  world :  but  this  neglect, 
if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed  to  his  averfion  to  a  con- 
troverfy, which  the  novelty  of  his  fyftem  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  into.     Thefe  works  however  have  not  been 
loft,  for   they  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  chap- 
lain and  fon-in-law  mr.  Payne :  the  firft,  in  the  year  1720, 
in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Sanchopiatho's  Phoenician  hiftory, 
tranflated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  prseparatione 
evangelica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
by  Eraftothenes  Cyrenseus's  canon,  which  Dicsearchus  con- 
nects with  the  firft  olympiad.     Thefe  authors  are  illuftrat- 
cd  with  many  hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving 
them  to  contain  a  feries  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  firft  man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeable 
to  the  fcripture  accounts.     The  fecond  work  was  published 
in  the  year  1724,  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  origines  gentium 
antiquiffimae;  or,  attempts  for  difcovering  the  times  of  the 
faft.  planting  of  nations,  in  feveral  tracts. 

Bilhop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears 
to  have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  vi- 
gour of  body,  to  the  laft.  When  dr.  Wilkins  had  publifhed 
hjs  Coptick  Teftament,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to 
the  bilhop,  who  fat  down  to  ftudy  it,  when  he  was  paft 
eighty  three.    Old  as  he  was*  he  mattered  the  language  4 
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ttrtd  Went  through  great  part  of  this  verfion,  making  re- 
marks and  obfervations  all  the  wav.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  17 18,  he  was  ftruck  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  dead  palfy,  from  which  he  couid  not  be  recovered. 
Mi*  ft  16. He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He 
died  upon  the  9th  of  O&ober,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age; 
juid  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  plain  tomb 
Was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  with  as  plain  art 
inicription  upon  it.  It  is  doing  him  no  more  than  juftice 
to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  parts,  very 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  virtue  and  true  piety  ftill  more 
uncommon. 

His  book  de  legibus  naturae  is  his  capital  work,  and  will 
always  be  read,  while  found  reafbning  fliall  continue  to  be 
thought  the  beft  fupport  of  religion.  His  eflay  on  Jewnli 
Weights  and  meafures  Will  alfo  be  valued  by  the  religious 
antiquarian.  But  his  explication  of  Sanchoniathcr,  and  his 
Origines  gentium  amiquiffim*,  though  theyfhew  great  part* 
and  learning,  will  perhaps  not  retain  that  high  efteem,  as 
they  certainly  reft  too  much  on  unwarranted  hypothefes  and 
precarious  conjectures. 

CUN^EUS  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profef- 
fer  in  the  univerfiry  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Fleffingue,  or 
Fluftilng,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1586.  He  was  fent  to 
Leyden  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  made  a  great 

Eogrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaick,  and  Syriac 
irning  under  John  Drufius ;  and  with  his  affiftance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  It  appears 
that  be  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  by 
^ris  maintaining  theological  thefes  under  Armirtrus  in  the 
year  1605  5  but  religious  drfputcs  running  high  at  that  time, 
rte  conceived  a  difguft  to  divinity,  and  applied  hrmfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  the  year  161 1,  at  which  time  he 
was  chofen  profeflbr  in  the  Latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence. 
He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr  of  politicks ;  and  m  the 
year  16 15  of  civil  law,  which  employment  he  held  to  hfs 
death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  November  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works ;  and 
his  little  book  De  republtca  Hebraeorum  is  ftill  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  '  His  Satyra  Menippaea  m  fur  fecufi  homines 
inepte  eruditos  was  printed  at  Leyden  m  the  year  1632, 
and  at  much  admired  for  hs  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife  pub- 
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llfhtd  remarks  upon  Nonius's  Dionyfiaca,  and  Tome  insu* 
gurat  ion  and  other  fpeeches}  not  %o  omit  a  tranflation,  which 
be  made  of  Julian's  Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  and  we  find  Gerard  Voflius,  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms 
pf  applaufe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft  deference  to  his 
judgement.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely  learned, 
imt  of  a  melancholy  humour  •>  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  humous 
which  arifes  ufually  from  a  (edentary  way  of  life,  and  which 
therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into. 

CURCELLjEUS  (Stephen),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  at  Amiierdam  in  the  yea/  1658.  He  was  a  miniftcr 
in  France  for  many  years,  and  afterward  retired  to  Amfter* 
dam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Arminius.  He  read  ie&ures  in  divinity  at  Amfterdatn 
to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  the  famous  Simon 
]£pifcopius  in  the  profefiWhip.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
pieces  in  the  theological  way,  where  he  always  follows  the 
ientiments  of  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little  more 
than  abridge  him :  however,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  (kill  in  the  Greek* 
as  appears  by  his  having  translated  Comenius's  celebrated 
book,  intitled  Janua  linguarum,  into  that  language*  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
pew  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from  diffe- 
rent manufcripts.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertation  to  this 
edition,  in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  % 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly well,  if  there  were  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  art 
numbers,  and  very  ancient  ones  too ;  yet  none  as  he  con* 
fefles,  which  afte&  in  the  leaft  a  iingle  article  of  faith, 
Chriftopher  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellaeus  in  his  Biblio* 
thecjue  of  antitrimtarjans,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  follower  of 
Socinus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very  injuri- 
oufly.  Mr.  Le  CJerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
in  his  Bibliotheques  againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils, 
particularly  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee  againft  our  bifhop  StiU 
lingflect ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Corcellatus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be- 
caufe  he  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon 

himfelf 
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Tom.  vi.  p.  himfelf  as  under  a  private  obligation  to  do  it.     The  life  of 
394*  Curcellaeus,  as  it  was  fet  forth  in  an  oration  by  A.  Polem- 

burg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition 

of  his  works. 

C  U  R  T I U  S  (Quintus),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  has 
written  the  aftions  *of  Alexander  the  great  in  ten  books :  the 
two  firft  of  which  are  indeed  not  extant,but  yet  are  fo  excellently 
fupplied  by  Freinfhemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  de- 
plore the  Jofs  of  them.  Where  this  author  was  born,  no 
body  pretends  to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  fHU  a 
difpute  among  the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  fet- 
tled. Some  have  fancied  from  the  ftile  of  his  hiftory,  for 
it  is  finely  and  elegantly  written,  that  he  muft  have  lived 
in  or  near  the  Auguftan  age ;  but  there  are  no  explicit  tes- 
timonies to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  a  judgement  formed 
upon  the  fmgle  circumftance  of  ftile  will  always  be  found 
very  precarious.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafi- 
an,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to  Trajan's: 
but  this  is  all  conje&ure  and  muft  needs  be  fo,  no  body 
having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  was 
forged  by  an  Italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  ro- 
mance as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred  years  ago : 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a 
Latin  writer,  and  who  had  written  a  book,  that  was  able 
to  immortalize  his  name,  if  he  had  made  himfelf  known, 
fhould  have  been  willing  to  Sacrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
1    imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who  could  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hifto- 

Perromuil.  r^an>  ^at  l*e  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of 
Tacitus.  This  extravagant  admiration  however,  for  fuch 
we  may  juftly  call  it,  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  revifing 
what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  written  about  this  author,  at  the 
end  of  his  book  upon  the  ait  of  criticifm :  in  which  are  ma- 
nifeftly  (hewn  feveral  great  faults  in  htm,  his  ignorance  of 
aftronorny  and  geography,  his  contradi&ions,  his  wrong  de- 
fcriptions,  his  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  his  cardeff- 
nefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c.  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayle 
rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be 
found  in  moft  antient  hiftorians,  if  one  would  take  the 
pains,  or  had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  them  feverely. 
Quintus  Curtius  has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer, 

tul  LJumi.  which  will  always  make  him  admired  and  applauded ;  and 
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abetter  account  of  him  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  words  of 
Rapin.     "  Quintus  Curtius,  fays  that  critick,  is  florid  and 
44  fhining  :  nothing  can  be  more  polite:  he  affe&s  a  gaiety 
c<  in  his  expreiTions,  which  extremely  pleafes  the  men  of  wit. 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  reafon  and  pro- 
bability;  therefore  this  hiftorian  is  not  always  in  the 
right.     When  he  endeavours  to  make  his  hero  admi- 
44  rable,  he  does  not  make  him  take  the  wifeft  refolutions, 
44  but  only  the  mod  heroick  and  perilous.  He  always  finds  a     . 
44  charm  in  danger,  and  cares  not  fo  much  for  conquefts, 
44  as  the  honour  of  conquering.     He  has  handled  a  noble 
44  theme  with  too  florid  and  gay  an  air  5  in  terms  too  cx- 
44  quifite  and  far-fetched,  and  figures  too  ftudied.     In  fome 
44  places  he  fports  a  little  with  his  fubjeft ;  forgetting,  that 
44  the  importance  of  it  required  more  gravity.     His  hero 
44  has  it  in  his  power  to  furprife  Darius  in  the  night,   and 
by  that  means  to  conceal  his  weaknefs  from  him ;  which 
would  certainly  have  been  politick  and  wife,  fince  Dari- 
44  us  had  double  the  number  of  men.     But  this  great  man, 
44  lefs  folicitous  for  getting  a  vidory  than  exciting  an  ad- 
44  miration  of  his  valour,  muft  needs  attack  the  king  of 
44  Perfia  in  the  broad  day ;  chufing  rather  to  die  with  ho- 
44  nour,  than  to  conquer  by  furprife.    His  hiftorian  in  thefe 
44  cafes  does  him  great  honour,  no  doubt :  but  does  not  all 
44  this  honour  want  a  little  probability  ?  does  he  not  make 
44  his  hero  more  rafli  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 
44  ambitious  ?  to  be  fure  he  thought  thofe  fentiments  more 
44  noble  ;  but  then  he  has  ftrained  them  too  far,  and  given 
44  us  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  has  left  us  a  romance  or 
44  an  hiftory."  This  hiftorian  however  deferves  to  be  com-  Rapin  fur 
mended  for  his  fincerity;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  1>hlft<>irv 
bad  of  his  hero,  without  the  leaft  prepofleflion  of  his  me-  *Ca 
rit.    If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  for 
being  too  polite :  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  pleafant 
and  natural  way  of  defcribing  the  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  lingular  anecdote,  relating  to  Quintus  Curti- 
us, preferved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  I  will  juft 
mention.  This  prince  labouring;  under  an  indifpofition  at 
Capua,  from  which  none  of  his  phyficians  could  relieve  him, 
every  one  ftrove  to  bring  him  fucn  things,  as  they  thought 
would  divert  him  beft.  Antonius  Panormita  made  choice  of 
books,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
yeat  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince  liftened  very 
attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
jdmoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  ftrft  day  it  was  read  to  him. 

Upon 
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Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help  rallying  his  physi- 
cians, and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they  might  think  of 
their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was 
worth  a  thpufand  of  them. 

C  U  S  A  (Nicolas  De),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cu- 
fa,  the  place  of  his  birth.   His  parents  were  mean  and  poor; 
and  it  was  'his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  raifed  him  to  the 
height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained.     He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning*  particularly  famous  lor  his 
Vaft  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  na- 
tural philofopher  and  geometrician.    Pope  Nicolas  V.   made 
hint  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St<  Peter  ad  vincula  in  14489 
and  two  years  after  bifhop  of  Brixia.     In  1451,    he-  was 
fent   legate   into  Germany  to  preach  the  croifade,     that 
is  to   found   the  trumpet  to  an  holy  war;  but  not  Suc- 
ceeding in   this  attempt,   he  took  the  opportunity   of  re- 
forming fome  monafteries  which  he  vifited,   and  of   efta- 
blifhing  fome  new  orders  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  discipline. 
He  returned  to  Rome  under  Csuixtus  HI.    and  afterwards 
was  made  governor  of  Rome  by  Pius  IL    during  his   ab- 
fence  at  Mantua;  where  he  was  chief  concertox  and  ma- 
nager of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.     He  died  at  Todi,  a 
City  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.    His  body  was  in- 
terred at  Rome ;  but  his  hearty  it  is  faid,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas,  which  he 
had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  ere&ed  a  moft  noble 
and  ample  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     He  left 
inany  excellent  works  behind  him*  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.   The  firft  volume 
contains  all  his  metaphyseal  tra&s,  in  which  he  is  very  ab- 
ftrufe  and  profound:  the  fecond,   his  controversial  pieces* 
and  others  which  relate  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  :  the 
third*    his  mathematical,   geographical,    and  aftronomical 
Works.     It  is  faid  of  Guia*  that  before  he  was  made  a  car* 
dinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  reprehend  fome  errors 
and  miideameanorsin  the  pope  :  and  there  are  fome  inftajice* 
in  his  works, .  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple  to  detect  and 
expofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  falfe  traditions  of  his  church. 
For  infta&ce*  in  his  piece  intided  Cathohck  concord*   he 
lias   acknowledged  the  vanity  and   groundlefinefs   of  that 
famous  donation  of  Cooftantine   the    great    to   Sylveftef 
tjifhop  of  Rome-;  which  only  {hews  however*  how  careleft 
tten.  naturally  grow  of  iupparting  their  pretentions  by  rea- 
fon,  when  they  find  tUerafclve*  able  to  carry  them  by  di*t 
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fef  power.  We  muft  not  forget  to  take  particular  notice  of 
bne  performance  of  cardinal  Cufa's,  and  that  is,  his  Cribra- 
tio  alcorani.  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftantinople  about 
the  year  1454,  which  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  his 
-writing  this  book ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it, 
to  that  falfe  religion,  which  was  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
fpreading  itfelf  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For 
it  appears  by  the  dedication,  that  this  book  was  not  writteil 
till  after  the  lofs  of  that  city  :  it  being  infcribed  to  pope 
Pius  IL  who  did  not  enter  on  the  papacy,  till  the  Turks 
Jiad  been  about  three  years  in  poffeffion  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  performance; 

CYPRIANUS    (Thascius  Cjecilius),   a  principal 
Father  of  the  chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Afri- 
ca, at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.   We  know  nothing  more  of  his  parents,  than  Cate,Dapini 
that  they  were  heathens  j  and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  |^{™cy. 
the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  priani«ci, 
the  ftudy  of  oratory  ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Lactantius  prefixed  to 
in  particular,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  ^c"'i^l. 
with  the  higheft  applaufe.     Tertullian  was  his  mailer  j  and  p^'i 
Cyprian  was  fo  fond  of  leading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  Workt. 
us,  there  never  went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  j*£- !•*.«•*• 
*'  Da  magiflrum,  give  me  my  mailer".     However  Cyprian  f^S^^f* 
far  excelled  Tertulfian  as  a  writer.     Tertullian's  ftile  was 
exceedingly  harfh  and  crabbed.   Cyprian's  on  the  contrary, 
clear  and  intelligible.     Lactantius,  in  the  place  jufl  now  re* 
ferred  to,  has  given  him  the  following  character;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  think  he  deferves  it.     "  He  was,  fays  he, 
<c  eafy,  copious*  fweet,  and,  which  is  the  greateft  quality 
**  in  a  writer,  perfpicuous ;  fo  that  one  cannot  well  difcern 
•*  whether  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining,  more  (kilful 
c<  in  adorning,  or  more  powerful  in  perfuading.'*    It  is  cer- 
tain in  the  mean  time*  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Tertulliarl 
and  Cyprian  was  figurative,   high-flown,  and  declamatory  J 
Which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us  at  firft 
for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate :  for  the  Africans  feeol 
to  have  poflefledmore  of  this  warmth  of  imagination,  and  to 
have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  which  is  the  re* 
fult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 

Cyprian's  converfion  to  the  religion  of  Chrift  is  fixed  by 
Pearfon  to  the  year  246 ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  at 
St.  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhetorick  in 
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the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  about  by  on* 
Caecilius,  a  prieft  *  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  whofc  name 
Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  a£ 
ter  fubfiftcd  fo  clofe  a  friend/hip,  that  Caecilius  at  his  death 
committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was 
alfo  a  married  man  himfelf;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  as  yet  not  be- 
come general.  This  we  learn,  as  we  do  many  other  parti- 
culars from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  before  his  works.  Being  now  a 
chriftian,  he  was  *  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  nncerity 
of  his  cpnverfion ;  and  that  Was  by  writing  againft  pa- 
ganifm, and  in  defence  of  chriftianily.  With  this  view  he 
<5ompofed  his  piece  De  gratia  Dei,  or  Concerning  the  grace, 
of  God,'  which  he  addrefTed  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  apologetick  of  Tertullian,  and  the 
Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cy- 
prian has  not  only  infifted  upon  the  fame  arguments  with 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranferibed  their  words,  thofe 
pf  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.  In  the  year  247,  the  year 
after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjeft,  intitled,  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  Upon  the  vani- 
ty of  idols  ;  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with 
Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor  bifhop 
Fell,  endeavours  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arifm  upon  this  qccafion,  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame 
points  to  treat,  as  all  the  apologifts  had  before,  namely  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  chriftunity,  and  the  falfhood  and 
vanity  of  heathenifm,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe 
f/irfau       of  the  fame  topicks. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm 
was  fo  highly  pleafing  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that 
he  ordained  him  prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather 
irregular  to  ordain  a  man,  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capa- 
ble of  doing  fuch  lingular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
might  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with  the 
form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known  talents  as 
a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  fan&ity 
fince  his  converfion;  having  not  only  feparated  himfelf 
from  his  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  aft  of  piety,  but  aUb 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf 
MP  intirely  to  the  things  of  God.   It  was  on  this  account,  no 
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doubt,  too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  ^ear 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to  . 
fucceedhim  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  rontius  tells  us, 
was  extremely  againft  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  the  being  chofe ;  but  the  people  infixed  upon  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  quiet  and  repofe,  which 
the  chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  laft  forty  years,  had,  it 
Teems,  greatly  corrupted  their  manners ;  and  therefore  Cy- 
prian's nrft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhoprick, 
was  to  corre&  difordcrs  and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  pre- 
valent among  them ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo 
ftrid  as  they  fhould  be;  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs; 
This  occasioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  De  habitu  virgi- 
num,  or,  Concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women;  in  which  j 
befides  what  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates 
many  leflbns  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  iflue  out 
very  fev£re  edids  againft  the  chriftians,  which  particularly 
ftfFeded  thofe  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  begins 
ning  of  250,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  loudly  infifted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
lions :  a  common  method,   as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying 
the  primitive  chriftians.     Cyprian '  upon  this  withdrew  from 
his  church  at  Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  perfecution :  which  ftep,  how  judicable  foever 
in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and  feems  to  have  been  confi- 
dered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  publick  letter  written 
upon  the  fubje&  of  it   to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  de- 
fertion  of  his  poft  and  paftoral  duty.     It  is  no  wonder  there-  Qypriin; 
fore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift  Pontius,  Epift.u. 
the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  follicitous  to  excufe  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  that  "  he  was  commanded 
"  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
c<  ilight  was  not  the  efFe£t  of  any  other  fear  but  that  of  ofr 
"  fending  God."    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  father  was  a  %?\fc  \x% 
great  pretender  to  vifions.     For  inftance;  in  a  letter  to  Cae-  Vit.per 
cilius;  he  declares, "  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admonition,  Pont« 
4'  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift, 
4<  in  order  to  render  it  effe£hial."   In  another  to  the  clergy*  Epift.  Ix3i# 
concerning  certain  priefts,  who  had  reftored  fome  lapfed  chri- 
ftians too  naftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threat- 
ens them  to  execute,  "  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft 
4<  them,  in  a  vifion,  if  they  did  not  refift."     He  makes  the  Epvft#  ft# 
fiune  threat  to  one  Pupianus,  who  had  fpoken  ill  of  him, 
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Epift.lxi*.  and  withdrawn  himfclf  from  his  communion.  In  a  letpf 
likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  he  tells  them,  ?'  how 
Epift.yzzT.  "  he  had  been  admonifhed  and  directed  by  God  to  ordain 
P'ff.  it.  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  The  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  has,  in 
his  Differtationes  Cyprian  icae,  made  a  large  collection  of  thefc 
vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence; 
nay  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thole  to  be  atheifb, 
*  who  fhall  prefume  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them.  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  certainly  a  very  learned,  but  he  was  top  a  very 
credulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiftertce  of  a  God,  ay, 
and  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great 
jfaith  in  the  vifions  of  Cyprian:  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no 
faith  at  all  in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they 
certainly  were,  either  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  imagi* 
nation,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  fiflions  of  his  own,  con* 
J  rived  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  he  thought  fufficient  to  juftify 
the  fraud. 

As  foon  as  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  he  was  pro- 
fcribed  by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  con* 
pealed,  but  not  inactive ;  for  he  continued  tp  write  from 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  laky  fuch  letters,  as 
their  unhappy  fituation  and  occafions  required.  He  exhort- 
ed the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of 
the  poor,  and  efpecially  of  thofe,  who  fuffered  for  the  gpf- 
pel :  and  he  gave  them  particular  directions  upon  each  of 
thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  ftand  faft  in  the  faith,  and  to  perfeyere  againft  all  the  ter 
rors  of  persecution  even  unto  death  ;  afluring  them,  that  the 
«  Cor.  iy.  prefent  "  afflictions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would 
}j.'  '  "  work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
f c  glory."  When  the  persecution  was  over,  as  \t  was  m  the 
year  251  or  252,  Cyprian  *  returned  to  Carthage,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  his  Clergy.  He  had  now  much 
bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occasioned  in  his  ab- 
sence, partly  by  the  pcrfecution,  and  the  diforders  attending 
it,  arid  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among  the  chri- 
ftians.  The  firft  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of 
the  lapfi,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution,  bat 
had  been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and 
iacrifice  to  idols :  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immedi- 
ately called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he 
piled  another  council  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants; 
and  in  255,  a  third  to  debate  concerning  baptifin  received 
* * ' ' "  -  fron^ 
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fire*  hereticks,  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
pf  no  effeft.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes 
and  disturbances;  and  as  to  the  laft,  namely,  heretical 
t>aptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the 
fatisfaclion  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the  biihop  of  Rome, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed 
it  with  the  greateft  violence. 

Thefe  diviiions  and  tumults  among  the  chriftians  raifed  , 
a  fecond  perfecution  againft  them,  in  the  year  257,  under 
the  emperor  Valerian.     Stephen,  biihop  of  Rome,  was  put 
•  to  death,  and  Cyprian  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpa-  * 
fius,  the  proconful  of  Africa;   by  whom,  after  he  had  con-<- 
fefied  himfelf  a   chriftian,  and  refufed  to  facrifice  to  idols, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  banifhed.     He  was  fent,  upon  the 
24th  of  September,  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeu- 
gitania  j   and  here,  if  you  will  believe   Pontius,  he  had  a 
yiilon,  admonifliing  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen 
the  year  after.     When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for 
fuch  it  was,  eleven  months,  and  without  having  fuffered  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  procon- 
ful, who  had  Succeeded  Afpafius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  publick  at  Carthage ;   neverthelefs, 
Galerus  being  retired  to  Utica,    and  Cyprian  having  inti- 
mations, that  he  was  to  be  carried   thither,  the  latter  ab- 
fconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him* 
was  not  to  be  found.     Cyprian  excufes  this  conduit  in  a 
letter,  by  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  which 
f '  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it  became 
«*  a  biihop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock, 
f c  over  which  he  prefided."     Accordingly,  when  the  pro-  Epift.  lia; 
conful    returned   to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came    forth,   and 
prcfented  himfelf  to    the  guards,    who  were  commiflioned 
and  ready  to  feize   him.     He  was  carried  to  the  procon- 
ful, who  ordered  him  to   be  brought  again  on  the  mor- 
jfow.     Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  proconful  afked  him, 
**  whether  he  v*as  Thafcius  Cyprian  V*  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  "  I  am,  Procons.  Have  you  prefided  over  thefe 
*4  facrilegious   perfons  ?  Cyprian,   yes.    P.  the   moft  holy 
♦*  emperors  have   commanded  you  to  facrifice.    C.  I  will 
?'  not   do  it.    P.  Confider   upon  it.     C.  Execute    your 
'<  orders  >  for  I  need  not  confider  upon  a  thing  fo  juft." 
Then  the  proconful,  after  conferring  a  little  with  his  coun- 
fellors,  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following  terms:  "  You 
f  have  lived  long  in  this  facrilegious  way ;  you  have  enr 
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U  &*&*&  many  perfons  in  a  deteftable  confpiracy ;  ybii  have 
cc  declared  war  with  the  Gods  of  the  Romans,  and  with 
"  their  moft  facred  laws ;  ndr  have  the  moft  holy  and  pious 
"  emperors,  Gallinus  and  Valerian,  been  able  to  recall  you 
"  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.  Wherefore,  being 
"  convided  of  being  the  grand  promoter  and  leader  of  the 
"  greateft  crimes,  you  {hall  be  made  an  example  to  thofe, 
cc  whom  you  have  feduced  into  a  confederacy  with  you, 
cc  and  fhall  fatisfy  the  law  by  your  death."  When  he  hail 
faid  this,  he  pronounced  upon  him  a  fentence,  conceived 
in  thefe  terms :  "  We  will,  and  it  is  our  pleafure,  that 
"  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be  beheaded ;"  to  which  the  martyr 
See  S>  C? .  an^wcrcc'>  "  G°d  ^c  praifed."  He  was  then  led  away  to 
priani  Paffio  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  fuffered  with  great  fum- 
ex  Vet.  Cod.  nefs  and  conftancy  ;  after  he  had  been  bifhop  of  Carthage 

trirfPa* ten  years>  am*  a  cllr*ftian  not  more  than  twelve*     He  dud 

tim'i  Hfc  of  upon  the  14th  of  September  in  the  year  258. 

fciaiinFeiTs      The  works  of  this  father  and  confeflbr  have  been  very 

edition  of     often  printed.     The  firft  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of 

"    Rigaltius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1648;  afterwards   in   16664 

with  very  great  additions.     This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was 

confiderably  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford ;  at  which 

place  it  was  handfomely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  Annales 

Cyprianici  of  Pearfon,  bifhop  of  Chefter,  prefixed.     FelP* 

edition  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1 700 ;  after  which 

a  Benedi&ine  monk  publifhed  another  edition  of  this  father 

at  Paris  in  the  year  1727.     The  works  of  Cyprian,    have 

been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  dr.  Marfhall ;  for  this  reaib* 

chiefly,  that,  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being 

made  fuch  good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  do&rines  and  dif» 

cipline  of  our  church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac)  a  French  author  of  a  very 
particular  character,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
lfeferi,*c.  1620.  His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman,  placed  him  at 
firft  under  a  prieft  in  the  neighbourhood,  vho  took  board- 
ers  to  inftrud  them ;  but  Cyrano,  who  from  his  very  in- 
fancy had  an  averfion  to  thofe  fervile  wits,  that  apply  them- 
felves  to  trifles  as  to  the  moft  eflential  points,  made  but 
little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter.  His  father  therefore 
removed  him*  and  fent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  left  him 
to  his  own  conduA  without  confidering  his  tender  age. 
This  liberty  of  doing  what  he  liked  belt  put  Cyrano  upon 
a  very  dangerous  deJign,  while  a  friend  of  his  difTuaded 
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him  (tori  it,  advifing  him  to  turn  cadet  in  flie  regiment  of 
guards,  where  all  the  young  French  gentlemen  ferve  their 
apprenticefhip  in  the  art  military.  He  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  this  company ;  and  here  his 
natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends,  foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in, 
in  the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  {hewed  upon 
thefc  occafions,  and  fome  other  defperate  a&ions  in  which 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid, 
which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  fhot 
through  the  body  at  the  fiege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through 
the  neck  at  the  fiege  of  Arras,  in  the  year  1640.  The 
hardfhips  he  fuffered  at  thefe  two  fieges,  the  little  hopes 
he  had  of  preferment,  and  in  fhort,  the  great  love  he  had 
for  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and  ap- 
ply himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.  He  had  in- 
deed never  negleded  literature,  but  had  often  withdrawn 
himfelf,  amjdft  the  diffipations  of  a  foldier's  life,  to  read  and 
to  write.  He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he  (hewed 
great  fire  and  a  moft  lively  imagination.  The  marefchal  of 
Gaflion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage,  becaufe  he 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano 
with  him ;  but  he,  being  an  idolater  of  liberty,  looked 
upon  this  advantage  as  a  conftraint,  that  would  never  a- 

S^ree  with  him,  and  therefore  refufed  it.  Neverthelefs  at 
ength,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  prefled  him  to 
procure  a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame  this  great  paffion 
for  liberty,  and'  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon 
in  the  year  1653.  To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works 
the  fame  year,  for  he  had  publifhed  none  before ;  and  they 
confifted  of  fome  letters  written  in  his  youth,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, intided,  The  death  of  Agrippina  widow  of  Ger- 
rnanicus.  He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy,  called  The 
pedant,  or  mere  fcholar  ridiculed :  but  his  other  works 
were  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  His  comick  hiftory 
of  the  ftates  and  empires  of  the  moon  was  printed  in  the 
year  1656.  His  comick  hiftory  of  the  ftates  and  empires 
in  the  fun,  feveral  letters  and  dialogues,  and  a  fragment  of 
phyficks,  were  all  collected  and  publifhed  afterwards  in  a  vo- 
lume. His  comick  hiftories  and  fragments  fhew,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Des  Cartes's  philofophy.  He  died  in 
1655,  aged  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received 
from  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  five  or  fix  months  before* 
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The  earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writing* 
of  dr.  Swift,  has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  author  in 
the  following  manner.  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  French 
"  author  of  a  fingular  character,  who  had  a  very  peculiar 
"  turn  of  wit  and  humour,  in  many  refpeds  reicmbling 
"  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learning 
<(  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagination  was  lefe  guarded 
"  and  corre&,  but  more  agreeably  extravagant.  He  has 
M  introduced  into  his  philofophical  romance  the  fyitem  of 
*'  Des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  intermixed 
"  with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  juft  fatire  on  the  wild  and 
"  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophcrs  and  aftrono^ 
u  mers  of  that  age :  and  in   many  parts  he  has  evidently 

p.  128.  edit.  "  directed  the  plan,  which  the   dean   of  St.  Patrick's  has 

4**™.      «  purfued." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  prieft  of  that 
church  by  Maxitnus  biihop  of  Jerufalem ;    and   after    hit 
death,   wnich   happened  about  the   year  350,  became  his 
fuccefibr  in  that  fee,  through  the  intereft  of  Acacius  bifhoft 
of  Caefarea,  and   the  bifhops  of  his  party.     This  made  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpe&ed,  becaufe  Acacius  was 
an  Arian ;   and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one 
Hkron.       too  :  But  though  Theodoret  aflures  us,  that  he  was  a  found 
Cbroo.ap.   believer  and  moft  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  very  doctrine 
JJJ*  of  the  apoftles.     Be  that  as  it  will,   his  connexions  with 

i.ii. Cxxvi!  Acacius  were  prelently  broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  which 
arofe  between  them  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  fees.  The  council  of  Nice  had  decreed  to  the 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of  precedency  amongft  the 
bifhops  of  his  province,  without  concerning  itfelf  at  all 
with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Caefarea,  which  was  me- 
tropolitan to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus,  and 
after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  bifhops  of  Jerufalem,  to  in* 
fift  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  af- 
fembling  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  jurifdi&ions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod,  contrived  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fin  he 
had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine ;  and  that  was, 
expofing  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying 
the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  This  however 
fnight  poffibly  have  been  pafled  over,  as  an  offence  of  at 
leaft  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  90c  carcumfianct  thai 
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inluckiiy  attended  it  >  which  wa$>  that  amodgft  theft  trea* 
futes  that  were  ibid,  there  was  a  rich  embroidered  robe* 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  churdh  by  Conftantine 
the  great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  feen  to  have 
been  worn  by  a  common  a&refs  upon  thd  ftage*  This 
as  foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good 
people  to  tingle,  and .  was  indeed  a  moft  horrible  prefa* 
nation  of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Conftantius  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depo- 
sition, which  Acacius  and  his  council  had  pafied  upon 
him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council  t 
neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarfus,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Sylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  places 
mnd  fuffered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Selucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  btihop,  and  had 
the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  hifhopt, 
though  Acacius  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it :  which  pro- 
roked  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Ju- 
lian he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  faid 
to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were 
made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly  un- 
der Theodofius,  we  find  him  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  eld 
honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmo- 
lefled  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous)  but 
confifteth  only  of  three  and  twenty  catechefes,  and  a 
fmgle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  as 
well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for  the  fub- 
je£fc  it  is  written  upon  r  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  fign  of  the  crofa,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens at  Jeruialem,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  "  This 
44  blefled  crofs,  fays  Cyrill,  lhone  forth  at  Jerufalem,  in 
44  the  days  of  Pentecoft.  It  was  the  greateft  and  moft 
44  glorious  of  all  crofles ;  confifting  wholly  of  light,  and 
44  reaching  from  the  moft  holy  mount  Golgotha  even  to 
"  the  holy  mount  of  Olives.  It  was  not  feen  only  by 
44  here  and  there  a  man,  but  manifeftly  fhewn  to  the 
44  whole  city  at  once :  and  left  vou  fhould  guefs  it  to 
44  be  nothing  more  than  a  delunon  of  the  imagination, 
44  it  was  held  out  to  us  for  many  hours  together,  exceed- 
44  ing  all  the  while  the  fun  in   the  force  of  its  luftre. 

Vol.  III.  Q.q  44  The 
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"  The  christians  were  fo  frightened  with  this  amaring 
(<  prodigy,  that  they  all  with  one  accord  ran  to  the 
*€  church:  and  the  neathens  began  now  with  one  heart 
€C  and  voice  to  confefs  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrift,  the  only 
c€  fon  of  God :  convinced  from  hence,  that  faith  cometh 
<(  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  in 
"  demonftration  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power;  not  as  it  b 
"  preached  by  men  only,  but  as  manifefted  by  figns  and 
Cyrill.  epift.  cc  wonders  from  heaven  by  God  himfelf." 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theo- 
philus  in  the  bifhoprick  of  that  place,  in  the  year  412. 
The  bifhops  of  Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  autho- 
rity and  power  in    that  city,  and  ufually  exercifed  their 
jurifdi&ion  very  rigoroufly.     Cyrill  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fuffer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his  hands ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  confirm   and  increafe  it.     He  was  no  fooncr   ad- 
vanced to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  the 
city  5  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  biihop 
BiUiech.      of  every  thing  he  had.     In  415   the  Jews  committed  fome 
Zcclef.  com.  infult  or  other  upon  the  christians  of  Alexandria,  which  fo 
'*  inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himfelf  at  the 

head  of  his  people,  demolifned  the  fynagogues  of  the  Jews, 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  ana  funcred  the  chriftians 
to  pillage  their  efFe&s.  This  adventure  of  Cyrill  9s  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town ; 
who  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  bifhop's  authority  was 
grown  very  potent,  and  if  not  timely  fupprefled,  might 
poffibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon 
which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
bifhop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The  inhabitants  were 
then  inclined  to  be  feditious ;  many  tumults  were  railed, 
and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot,  he 
found  himfelf  inftantly  furrounded  with  about  five  hun- 
dred monks,  who  had  left  their  monafteries  to  revenge  the 
quarrel  of  their  bifhop.  Thev  purfued  him  fiercely,  wound- 
ed him  with  ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the 
people  had  not  reftrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up 
to  his  relief.  Ammonius  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  after- 
wards feized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon 
the  rack,  died  under  the  operation:  Cyrill  however,  to 
make  him  amends,  had  him  immediately  canonized,  and 

took 
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took  every  publick  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
conftancy.  About  die  fame  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypathia,  whofe  fame  and 
charader  was  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes  faw  her 
often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was  (he, 
who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their 
bifhop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  •  fomc 
of  their  zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day,  they  feized  upon 
Hypathia,  as  {he  was  returning  home,  dragged  her  vio- 
lently through  the.  ftreets,  ana  caufed  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with 
being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder :  but  Cave  fays, 
that  Damafcius  was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit 
in  this  cafe  $  for  that  the  well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  **>*•  &«•*■ 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  rar"  *°I" u 
jftrocious.  riu'ijim. 

But  what  affords  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill's 
seal  and  ardor  for  pure  chriftianity,  is  his  quarrel  with 
Neftorius  bifliop  of  Conftantinople.  Neftorius  had  urged 
in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  thefe  homilies,  com- 
ing to  Egypt,  raifed  no  fmall  difturbance  among  the  monks 
there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  indeed  the  mo- 
ther of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As 
foon  as  Neftorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared 
Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed  to  have  any  farther  com- 
merce with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neftorius  a  very 
civil  letter,  without  approving  his  do&rine;  which  Nefto- 
rius anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retra&ing  it.  The  affair  was 
laid  at  length  before  Celeftine  bifhop  of  Rome ;  after  which 
Cyrill,  fupported  by  Celeftine's  authority,  began  to  iflue 
forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  do&rine.  In 
fhort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it :  where  fome  bifhops  of  the  eaft,  who  were 
aftembled  on  the  part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm 
an  oppofition  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick, 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  fo«n  fet  at  liberty 
and  reftored,  and  gained  a  compleat  viftory  over  Neftorius, 
who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople  in  431. 
Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444.  This 

bifhop 
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bifllop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights,  Hit  whetW 
or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well  be  dtfpoted. 
He  feems  to  have  thought,  like  his  name-fake  in  the 
laft  article*,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  by  power ;  though 
his  power  w^s  very  different  from  that  there  alluded 
Co;  .  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often 
printed. 


Thb  END  of  the  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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